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Art.   L — Glenaveril ;   or    Hio  MetamorpJioses,      By   the    Earl 
of  Lytton.     2  vols.     London,  1885. 

BEFORE  we  attempt  to  describe  what  •Glenaveril'  is,  two 
erroneous  conceptions  of  it,  frequently  repeated,  require 
that  we  should  say  what  it  is  not.      It  has  been  asserted  that  it 
is  a  novel  in  verse,  which   has  been  further  supposed   to  be  a 
new  and  vicious  species  of  poetry  originating  with  Lord  Lylton. 
In  the  preface  to  his  poems  in   1815,  Wordsworth  enumerated 
the  different    kinds  of  poetry,  and   under  the  first  head — the 
narrative — he  ranked  the  epic,  the  historic  poem,  the  tale,  the 
romance,   the   mock   heroic,   and  '  that   dear  production   of  our 
days,    the    metrical    novel.*     The     last    clause    referred    to    the 
immense  popularity  of  the  principal   poems  of  Scott,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  these  famous  examples  of  the  class  should  have 
been  forgotten  by  several  of  Lord  Lytton's  critics.     In  strictness 
the  name  *  metrical  novel '  is  neither  applicable  to  *  Glenaveril,' 
nor  to  the    master-pieces  of  Scott.     Used  laxly,   it  served  to 
denote  stories  in  which  greater  stress  was  laid  on  the  plot  than 
in  the  poems  called  tales,  such  as   the  ^Tales'  of  Crab  be  or  the 
•  Canterbury    Tales '   of    Chaucer.      But    while    Wordsworth's 
phraseology  distinguished   between   the  construction  of  stories 
in  verse   according  to   the   predominance  given   to  the  plot,  it 
confounded   two  things  still   more   dissimilar,  the  plan  of  the 
prose,   and   the  plan   of  what    he   called    the   '  metrical   novel.* 
The  poems  and  novels  of  Scott  himself  illustrate  the  difference. 
The  plots  of  the  first  are  slight  compared  to  the  second,  and 
Jeffrey  said  of  *•  Marmion,'  'There  is  scarcely  matter  enough   in 
the   main   story  for    a   ballad  of   ordinary   dimensions.'      The 
story  was  contrived  for  poetical  purposes,  and   could   not   have 
been  used   in  its  present  form  for  a  novel   in  prose.      Even   the 
prose  stories,  commonly   styled    'tales,*  are   more  elaborate   in 
their  plan,  and  'metrical  novel  *  is  not  so  just  a  designation  as 
the  author's  own   title,  '  Marmion  :  a  TaU  of  Flodden  Field.' 
VoL  161.— iVb.  321.  B  Thia 
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This  distinction  1$  true  of  *  GlenaveriL'  The  story  lends  itself 
to  the  themes  and  doveldpmcnts  which  arc  proper  to  pf>ctrv, 
but  would  have  been  insuilicient,  and  in  other  ways  unfit  fur  a 
novel. 

Woulsworth,  whose  taste  was  austere  in  some  directions  and 
very  free  in  others,  did  not  look  with  fa\'our  on  the  qualities  to 
which  Scott's  poems  owed  their  popularity,  and  without  any  nice 
consideration  of  its  appropriateness,  he  classed  them  under  a 
name  that  implied  his  own  disapprobation  of  the  style.  A 
stirring  plot  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  merit  in  dramatic 
poetry,  which  stands  second  in  VVordswoith*s  list,  and  he  saw 
no  incongruity  here  in  linking  an  exciting  story  to  verse,  or  at 
least  he  omitted  to  make  a  distinction  on  that  account  between 
the  varieties  into  which  be  divided  the  drama.  It  does  not 
appear  why  a  resource  which  is  permitted  to  dramatic  poetry 
should  be  forbidden  to  narrative  when  a  story  of  some  kind  is 
commuii  to  both,  and  when  human  agents,  dialogue,  and  all 
the  materials  which  are  ingredients  in  plots,  enter  into  epics, 
metrical  tales,  and  romances  as  well  as  into  plays.  An  addi- 
tional interest  in  the  story,  kept  within  the  limits  which  do  not 
interfere  with  poetic  requirements,  is  one  attraction  the  more, 
and  in  such  a  case  to  call  a  poem  a  'metrical  novel '  is  simply 
a  misnomer. 

The  second  objection  to  'Glenavcril,'  that  it  is  a  servile 
imitation  of  *  Don  Juan,'  confounds  the  form  with  the  substance, 
The  mechanical  shapes  which  verse  can  be  made  to  assume  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  unless  in  some  minor  particulars  have 
probably  never  been  the  invention  of  any  great  poet.  For 
poetry  does  not  commence  nt  its  zenith.  The  masters  of  song 
have  their  forerunners  in  every  department,  who  have  anticipated 
-them  in  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  varying  the  structute 
and  arrangement  of  the  verse.  Shakspearc's  plays  did  not  in 
'their  external  form  differ  from  those  of  some  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  Milton  was  not  the  inventor  of  blank  verse,  nor 
Dryden  of  the  heroic  metre,  nor  did  Byron  originate  the  stanza, 
and  mixed  style  of  '  Don  Juan.'  lie  avowed  that  he  borrowed 
metre  and  manner  from  the  '  Whistlecraft '  of  Frere,  and  Frere 
in  his  turn  had  taken  them  from  the  Italian  of  Bcrni.  The* 
first  four  cantos  of  ^Dun  Juan'  are  in  point  of  genius  th< 
principal  work  of  their  author,  and  of  all  his  productions  ih< 
most  original,  but  the  originality  is  in  the  substance,  and  no 
in  the  form.  He  put  into  them  his  living  self.  He  is  then 
with  all  bis  wit,  his  mockeries,  his  passion,  his  poetry,  hi 
p(»wer  of  language,  and  it  is  the  striking  individuality  o£ 
Byron's  habitual   modes  of  thought  and  speech,   and   not   th 

frameworll 
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framework   copied   Jrora  Frere,  which  constitutes    the  novelty 
and  distinction  of  '  Don  Juan/ 

Lord  Lytton  has  borrowed  what  Byron  did  before  him  and 
nothing:  more.  He  has  adopted  the  stanza,  and  the  mixture  of 
styles,  and  the  rest  instead  of  being*  the  counterpart  of  'Don 
Juan  *  is  in  almost  every  particular  its  opposite.  The  structure 
of  the  story,  the  characters,  the  vein  of  sentiment,  the  order  of 
poetical  ideas,  the  entire  world  in  which  the  narrative  moves, 
arc  wholly  different.  As  *  Don  Juan  '  obviously  reflects  its 
aathor,  so  it  is  plain  that  '(ilenaveril '  embodies  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  gathered  experience  of  a  highly  independent  and 
original  mind,  strong  in  its  own  conceptions,  and  incapable  of 
stooping  to  mimicry.  This  return  to  definite  ideas  drawn  fresh 
from  genuine  observation  and  reflection,  was  never  more  needed 
than  at  present.  The  outward  garb  of  poetry  being  easily 
copied,  a  certain  style  of  verse  has  no  sooner  grown  into  f:ishion 
tban  its  form  is  closely  imitated  by  those  with  whom  pretension 
is  the  substitute  for  power.  Then  for  realities  wc  have  words 
which  have  the  look  of  poetry  and  little  of  its  essence.  VV^ords- 
H'orth's  protest  against  the  conventional  phraseology  that  pre- 
vailed in  his  youth  may  be  urged  with  increased  reason  against 
the  more  assuming,  and  not  less  inane  verbiage,  cast  in  the 
moold  of  profundity,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  obsolete 
classical  jargon. 

Characters   in  works  of  fiction  may  be  represented  as  having 

been  formed  and  set  in  action  by  the  occurrences  of  life,  or  by 

hereditary  disposition,  or  by  both  combined.     The  first  method 

w  perhaps  the  commonest,  and  has  been  used  with  great  felicity 

by  famous  masters  of  their  craft.     Don  Quixote  seems  natural 

wl^en  bis  mania  is  seen  to  proceed  from  his  passionate  study  of 

books  of  chivalry.     The  two  brothers  in  '  Tristram   Shandy,' 

"**th  extravacjant  in  their  eccentricities,  are  relieved  of  every 

^''ttiblance  of  exaggeration  after  we  have  been  told  of  the  pn>- 

<^s»  to  which  they  owe  their  peculiarities, — Uncle  Toby,  an 

^Qthusiast  for  mimic  sieges,  through  the  habit  he  has  contracted, 

^Qen  disabled   by  his  wound,  of  expounding  to  sympathising 

*''»itors  the  position  of  the  opposing  forces  at  the  moment  he 

f^oivetl  it  ;  Mr.  Shandy,  a  retired  Turkey  merchant,  amusing 

^Js     leisure  with  pedantic  dissertations,  till   the  theories  of  his 

^^^tLiors  are  accepted  by  him  for  laws  of  nature,  and  he  becomes 

*   _<lenizen   of  a    fantastic  world    that   has   only  a  speculative 

^**»lence.      It  is  not  always  necessary  that  leading  traits  should 

■^     «nit:ed  back   to  their  birth  :   but  the  skill,  with  which  the 

*I***ings  of  action  are  hinted  or  laid  open  in  every  consummate 

^*>Tk  of  fiction,  is  among  the  most  delightful  exercises  of  genius, 
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The  twin  Iieroes  in  *  Gl< 


11 '  take  their  sbi 


not  frnm 


lenavcni  take  tneir  snape, 
training  antl  the  course  of  events,  but  from  hereditary  in- 
fluences. The  effects  of  inborn  disposition  are  a  frequent 
theme.  Vet  there  is  novelty  in  Lord  Lytlon's  use  of  this 
familiar  fact  from  bis  having  adopted  it  in  its  extreinest  form, 
and  applied  it  with  unusual  constructive  skill  to  work  out  the 
incidents  of  his  story.  iS'or  is  there  any  violation  of  proba- 
bility in  the  extent  to  whicli  he  carries  his  conception,  for 
nothing'  is  unore  variable  than  the  degree  in  which  special 
tendencies  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
might  be  objected  that  extreme  cases  do  not  occur  in  couples, 
but  this  again  is  among  the  number  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  are  never  absent  from  the  wide  arena  of  the  world. 
The  groundwork  being  true  to  nature,  the  art  is  admirable  by 
which  the  story  is  made  to  grow  out  of  the  characters,  the 
characters  out  of  the  inherited  disposition. 

The  widow  of  a  village  pastor  in  the  Black  Forest  gives 
birth  to  a  son,  and  dies  in  her  childbed.  Lord  Glenaveril,  a 
peer  of  Scotch  descent,  and  his  fragile  wife,  are  lodging  with 
her  for  the  benefit  of  the  mountain  air  ;  and  misfortunes  never 
coming  singly,  Lord  (llcnaveril  is  brought  home  dead,  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  almost  at  the  moment  that  the  widow 
breathes  her  last  breath.  His  Countess,  on  the  eve  of  a  con* 
finement  which  is  hastened  by  the  shock,  likewise  gives  birth 
to  a  son,  and  in  the  confusion  created  by  these  bewildering 
catastrophes,  a  strange  nurse,  who  has  been  suddenly  brought 
to  the  house,  delivers  to  Martha  Alilller,  the  maiden  sister  of 
the  deceased  village  pastor,  the  young  Ivor  Olenaveril.  The 
change  of  the  children,  intimated,  but  not  resting  upon  certain 
evidence,  is  the  circumstance  which  furnishes  the  opportunity 
for  unfolding  the  invincible  operation  of  inherited  qualities. 

Miss  Muller  was  a  spinster  of  forty-seven,  whose  hard  face 
and  peremptory  speech  announced  an  inflexible  will.  Lady 
Glenaveril,  who  had  watched  by  the  dying  bed  of  the  pastor's 
widow,  and  felt  for  her  the  love  which  is  kindled  by  saintly 
suffering  and  the  solemnities  of  death,  desired  to  adopt  her 
orphan  son,  and  bring  him  up  with  her  own.  No  persuasion 
could  induce  the  adamantine  aunt  to  let  him  go.  She  had  the 
pride  of  independence,  a  conviction  o{  tlie  dignity  of  the 
pastor's  calling,  and  not  only  a  belief  in  the  inheritance  of 
virtues,  but  a  confidence  that  they  descended  with  steady 
increase  from  father  to  child,  and  rendered  the  posterity  better 
fitted  than  their  progenitors  for  their  high  vocation.  *  The 
son  must  finish  what  the  sire  began,'  she  said  of  Emanuel ;  and 
beholding  in  him  with  exultation  the  robust  frame  which  had 
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been  denied  to  his  forefathers,  she  accepted  it  for  an  omen  from 
heaven  that  he  would  be  a  Samson  to  '  fight  the  g-ood  fight  of 
faiih.'  Thus  the  lad  continued  to  be  reared  in  his  humble 
sphere  on  the  plan  of  the  uncompromisinp;  aunt,  with  the  sole 
view  to  that  clerical  function  for  which,  like  another  Samuel, 
she  had  devoted  him  from  his  birth. 

When   the  lads  were  thirteen,  the  sorrowful  and  gentle  spirit 
(if  Lndy  Glenaveril  passed  from  earth,  and  the  tutor  of  her  son, 
obedient  to  her  desire  that  the  boys  should  know  and  love  each 
other,  took  Ivor  to  Stuttgard,  where  Knianuel  resided  with  his 
aunt.      The  stern  old  lady,  though  pleased  at  the  compliment  to 
her  nephew,  had  abated  nothing  of  her  primitive  determination. 
She   warns  him  that  the  equality  in    boyhood    between    play- 
fellows different  in  rank  will  cease  with  manhotxl,  that  he  must 
respect  himself  if  he  would  be  respected  by  his  friend,  and  that 
the  means  to  this  end  is  to  take  his  stand  upon  his  own  position. 
A  descendant   from   village  pastors,   whose   lot   is   irrevocably 
fixed  by  theirs,  he  must  concede  nothing  to  rival   pretensions. 
In  spite  of  her  admonitions  and  proud  resolves,  and  in  spite  of 
her  jealous  devotion  to  Emanuel,  the  affinities  of  race  prevail. 
Unconscious  of  the  cause,  and  mortified  at  her  weakness,  she  is 
irresistibly  drawn  to  love  Ivor,  and  prefer  him  to  her  ostensible 
nephew.      Edelrath,  the  tutor  and  guardian  of  Cilenaveril,  the 
friend  of  his  mother  and  his  mother's  father,  is  under  a  kindred 
spell,  and  is  beguiled   by  the  superior  charm  of   the   stalwart 
Emanuel,    marvelling    much     that    a    warrior-like    lad    should 
Jpting  from  a  race  of  peaceful  shepherds,  and  that  the  pastoral 
attributes  should  be  the  property  of  a  child  descended  from  a 
long  unbroken  line  of  martial  ancestors. 

VVhilo  these  attachments  cross,  and  Kmanucl  has  that  prece- 
des* in  the  love  of  Edelrath  which  Glenaveril,  a  peer  and 
l^ngUshman,  has  in  the  German  and  class-proud  heart  of  Martha 
•Miillcr,  the  youths  themselves  became  inseparable,  and  the 
tutorand  his  pupil  continued  for  the  sake  of  the  friendship  to 
live  (in  at  Stuttgard,  which  suited  everybody.  Miss  Miiller 
cimld  Ratify  her  yearning  towards  Glenaveril,  Edelrath  his  to 
Emanuel,  and  Glenaveril  and  Emanuel  were  supremely  h;ippy 
i«  each  other.  Once  a  year  the  estates  of  Glenaveril  compelled 
^l»p  presence  of  his  guardian  and  himself  in  England,  and  the 
'*lactant  Martha  with  a  sigh,  impotent  to  resist  the  entreaties  of 
"^«  friend,  permitted  Emanuel  to  accompany  him.  'The  little 
JJ^>Wid/  she  said,  *  has  bewitched  us  all,  and  we  must  submit.' 
'1**^  qualities  of  race  broke  out  in  these  visits.  The  old  maid 
heard  with  horror  that  Emanuel,  in  scarlet  coat  and  leather 
irerches,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  hunting-field,  and 
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was  the  hero  of  Scotch  gillies  from  the  masterly  style  in  which 
he  stalked  deer  in  the  Highlands.  This  shock  she  endured ;  but 
when  she  discovered  that  there  was  a  design  for  weaning  her 
nephew  from  his  pastoral  career,  and  training  him  to  be  the 
manager  of  his  friend's  property,  she  interposed  with  the  calm 
decision  of  her  iron  will,  and  insisted  that  the  youths,  now  on 
the  verge  of  manhood,  should  hold  no  further  intercourse  by 
word  or  letter  during  the  three  years  in  which  Kmanuel  was 
preparing  for  his  profession.  Deliveretl  from  the  seductive  in- 
fluences of  his  present  companionship,  she  was  persuaded  that 
he  would  be  true  to  his  lineage  and  destiny,  and  would  of  his 
own  accord  decline  'to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.'  On  this 
understanding  he  is  sent  to  finish  his  education  at  Tubingen, 
and  Glenaveril  goes  to  Oxford. 

Only  one  of  the  three  probationary  years  had  elapsed  when 
Martha  MuHer  died,  dismissed  by  the  author  from  the  scene  in 
a  manner  as  abrupt  and  peremptory  as  her  own.  The  friends 
respected  the  compact  she  had  imposed,  and  the  expiration  of 
the  term  found  Emanuel  about  to  take  his  degree  in  theology 
at  Heidelberg.  With  a  temperament  delighting  in  physical 
activity,  and  averse  to  sedentary  pursuits,  he  had  in  the  interim 
kept  to  his  studies  with  an  enforced  fidelity.  By  dogged  plod- 
ding he  had  become  an  adept  in  Oriental  languages,  and  an 
Encyclopaedia  of  various  knowledge  ;  but  his  acquisitions  seemed 
to  himself  uninteresting  and  barren,  and  had  no  hold  upon  his 
weary  uncongenial  mind  except  through  his  memory.  At  the 
height  of  his  attainments  he  moralizes  upon  their  worthlessness  ; 
and  he  would  not  have  been  a  German  student  of  Tubingen  if 
his  reflections  had  not  assumed  a  metaphysical  shape,  in  which 
he  dwells  on  the  thraldom  of  the  understanding  to  the  senses, 
and  decides  that  our  boasted  intelligence  is  nothing  but  a  slave 
in  a  house  of  bondage.  This  is  his  condition  when,  the  throe 
years  ended,  Glenaveril  joined  him  at  Heidelberg,  and  pressed 
him  to  accept  the  half  of  his  fortune.  The  proposal  once  more 
brings  out  a  trait  which  is  seen  to  have  its  origin  in  the  true 
paternity  of  Emanuel.  He  does  not  refuse  the  ofler  from  a 
reluctance  to  own  a  benefactor  in  a  friend,  but  from  the  intensity 
of  his  craving  for  some  species  of  ancestral  tie,  Man,  Shak- 
spearc  says,  '  looks  before  and  after.'  hlmanue!  cannot  trace 
his  genealogy  beyond  his  grandfather,  a  divine  of  note,  and 
the  one  semblance  of  a  line  commenced  is  the  pastoral  suc- 
cession, which  will  be  a  link  to  connect  him  with  older  gene- 
rations, and  save  him  from  the  dreary  impression  that  his 
is  an  isolated  experience,  which  can  only  look  with  forward, 
and  never  with  reverted  eyes.  The  struggle  between  the  dis- 
position 
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position  which  rebelled  against  his  father's  profession,  and  the 
motives  which  drew  him  to  it,  had  been  long  and  bitter.  His 
conviction  had  finally  fjrown  clear,  and  fixed  in  his  resolve  to 
be  a  simple  Lutheran  pastor,  he  would  draw  from  the  reverent 
past  the  inspirations  which  were  to  govern  the  future. 

Extremes  meet.     Out  of  the  operation  of  an  ancestral  prin- 
ciple  which  had   the   gathered  strength  of  hundreds  of  }'ears, 
Emanuel  arrived   at  the  same  terminus  which    his    aunt    had 
reached  by  the  opposite  road  of  her  middle-class  prejudices.     In 
neither  of  them  had  lower  motives  excluded  the  higher.      Ema- 
nuel had  a  heart-felt  admiration  for  the  pastor's  calling,  and  the 
yearning  for  grace  and   strength  to  fulfil   it  worthily,   but  the 
instincts  of  his  lordly  race  were  not  dead  in  him,  and  createtl 
misgivings.     He  answered   his  doubts    by   the  refiection  that 
there  is  conflict  everywhere,  and  asked,  •  VV'hat's  faith  hut  doubt 
incessantly   kept  down?'     The  question  tersely  expressed   th« 
stage  he  had  reached  in  his  theological  resolve.     That  which 
was  doubt  witli  him,  appeared  sad  certainty  to  the  observation 
of  Edelrath  and  Glenaveril ;   and   in  the  persuasion    that    the 
natural  bent  of  his  intellect  and  temperament  would  have  die-* 
t«te<l  a  different  decision,  his  friend  extorted  from  him  a  promise, 
that  before  he  entered  on  his  profession  he  would  travel  with 
liim  through  Europe  and  the  East,  and  would  agree  that  during 
the  journey  each  should  assume  the  name  of  the  other.     The 
nried  interests  laid  open  to  him  in  an  extended  survey  of  man- 
kind would,  Glenaveril  hoped,  draw  out  the  latent  elements  of 
Emanuel's  character,  and  thus  preserve  him  from  shaping  his 
course  by  conclusions  deduced  from  a  narrow  experience.     The 
plnyfui  personation  of  nobility  for  a  season  would  as  surely,  he 
believed,  teach  him   the  little  satisfaction  to  he  derived  from 
titles  by  their  wearer,  and  be  an  antidote  to  the  defensive  pride 
wbich  even  intruded  itself  into  the  friendship  through  a  con- 
sciousness of  inequality  that  dreaded  either  to  encroach  or  be 
encroached  upon.     A  contrivance,  which  would  be  puerile  in 
n»*ture  manhood,  had  for  this  reason  a  zest  in  the  years  before 
"^  man  had  quite  outgrown  the  lingering  relics  of  the  hoy. 

The  tourists  are  on  their  travels,  and  have  started  fr(»m  an 
hotel  at  Chamouni  to  make  an  Alpine  ascent.  A  fresh  con- 
f^'outant  common  to  the  whole  Glenaveril  race  here  manifests 
lUelf  in  Emanuel.  A  fiery  spirit  was  hereditary  in  the  line, 
and  age  after  age  its  successive  representatives  had  come  to  a 
violent  end.  Some  had  fallen  in  the  Scotch  border  feuds  of 
'^''icient  days,  and  some  in  the  Crusades.  Others  had  perished 
ou  the  scaffold  for  the  Stuart  cause,  and  in  more  modern 
times  had  shed  their  blood  on  the  famous  battle-fields  of  Europe 
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ami  Asia.  Those  that  did  not  die  the  death  of  heroes  were  tne 
victims  of  duels  and  hurdle-races,  and  the  father  of  the  reigning 
peer,  an  accomplished  civilian  with  a  passion  for  art,  had  not, 
OS  we  Lave  seen,  escajMrd  the  family-  doom.  Emanuel,  now 
passing  under  the  name  of  Lord  Glenaveril,  alarmed  the  pulde 
by  his  adventurous  recklessness  in  the  Alpine  ascent,  and  im- 
patient of  warnino^s,  and  the  official  showman's  clatter,  he 
wandered  away  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  nature  undisturbed,  while 
his  friend  sat  down  to  listen  to  the  legend  appertaining  to  a 
neighbouring^  jwak,  called  Marietta's  Needle,  after  a  peasant  girl 
of  that  name.  The  damsel  had  been  beloved  by  Michael,  a 
young  lake  fisherman,  and  by  the  rich  Ruhezahl,  king  of  the 
Gnomes,  whose  wealth  did  not  compensate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
maiden  for  the  uncouthncss  of  his  form.  Under  the  instructions 
of  the  fisherman,  she  one  evening  pretended  to  drop  her  nce<lle 
as  she  sat  working  by  the  side  of  the  Gnome  King  beneath  a 
pine-tree  on  the  rock-  Affecting  to  be  in  despair  at  the  loss  of 
the  needle,  which  she  said  was  possessed  of  talismanic  virtue, 
she  agreed  to  marry  Rubezahl  if  he  succeeded  in  finding  it  for 
her.  He  summoned  liis  subject  gnomes,  and  commanded  them 
to  search  for  it.  In  one  night  they  scraped  clean  the  grass  and 
moss  from  the  plateau,  but  no  needle  was  there.  The  King 
supposed  it  must  have  fallen  into  a  crevice,  and  night  by  night 
for  months  he  compelled  liis  slaves  to  file  away  slice  after  slice 
perpendicularly  downwards  from  the  rock,  till  nothing  was  left 
standing  of  the  thick  layer  to  which  their  labours  extended, 
e.Ycept  what  was  now  a  solitary  pillar  on  the  bank  of  a  tremen- 
dous precipice.  This  shaft  had  assumed  by  the  parings  a 
needle's  shape,  but  the  needle  of  Marietta  did  not  appear.  The 
King  of  the  Gnomes  vowed  that  before  morning  the  final 
remnant  of  the  rock  should  be  ground  to  powder,  the  needle  be 
drawn  forth  from  its  ultimate  lurking-place,  and  Marietta  be  at 
last  his  bride.  At  this  moment  the  church  Ijells  rang  out 
merrily,  a  bridal  procession  issued  from  the  porch,  and  the 
newly  married  couple  were  Michael  and  Marietta.  The  wily 
fisherman  bad  discovered  that  the  quarts  in  this  part  of  the 
mountain  contained  particles  of  gold  he  did  not  know  how  to 
extract,  and  the  pretendetl  loss  of  Marietta's  needle  was  his 
device  for  getting  the  rock  reduced  to  dust,  that  he  might  wash 
out  the  untold  wealth  it  contained.  He  waited  till  the  gnomes 
had  all  but  completed  their  work,  and  then  married  Marietta. 
At  the  sight  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  Ruhezahl  sent  forth 
a  piercing  cry  of  rage  and  revenge.  The  wedding  party  tamed 
their  ^yes  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  beheld  a  man 
standing  on  the  peak  of  the  needle  rock,  who  presently  plunged 
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^owa  li^ad-foremost  on  the  side  of  the  abyss,  amidst  the  wailing- 
notes  of  invisible  giaomes  chanting,  *  O  how  high  is  heaven,  and 
0  how  deep  is  perfidy!*  Marietta  was  carried  insensible  to  the 
splendid  hotel  Alichael  had  built  with  part  of  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated  by  his  stratagem.  She  woke  up  from  her  swoon 
a  lunatic,  and  from  that  day,  the  dupe  of  her  own  deceit,  she 
spent  her  waking  hours  searching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rock  for  her  lost  needle,  and  repeating  the  wail  of  the  gnomes. 
Her  delusion  deepened.  A  ghostly  visitor  long  dead,  and  who 
could  be  no  other  than  Rubezahl,  appeared  to  her,  and  com- 
plained that  he  lay  cold  in  his  mountain  grave  for  want  of  a 
winding-sheet.  He  undertook  to  guide  her  to  her  needle  which 
was  her  talisman,  her  world,  and  she  to  employ  it  in  making 
him  a  shroud.  Seated  under  a  pine-tree,  on  the  spot  where  she 
practised  her  deception  on  Rubezahl,  and  with  a  semblance  of 
working  as  on  that  occasion,  her  husband  found  her  frozen  to 
tleath,  with  the  sheet  she  destined  ff)r  her  dead  visitor  spread  on 
lier  lap.  A  hard  man  absorbed  in  his  hotel,  and  his  gains, 
Michael  had  borne  with  a  cHjmplacency  faintly  tinged  by 
remorse  her  harmless  insanity.  His  reason  gave  way  at  the 
sudden  sight  of  the  final  retribution,  and  the  evidence  that  she 
had  still  in  death  been  acting  over  the  particulars  of  their 
common  fraud.  He  rushed  wildly  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom 
Marietta,  who  seemed  to  fly  before  him,  followed  her  to  the 
summit  of  the  needle  rock,  and  there  met  the  fate  foreshadowed 
by  the  spectral  apparition  on  his  wedding-day.  He  lost  his 
balance,  and  rolled,  bounding  from  crag  to  crag,  to  the  foot  ol 
the  mountain. 

The  legend  ended,  the  guide  informed  Lord  Glenaveril  that  it 
remained  the  popular  belief  that  whenever  the  avenging  Gnome 
nine's  phantom  was  seen  standing  upon  the  summit  of  the 
neetllo  rock  some  dreadful  catastrophe  was  at  hand,  and  looking 
roaml  him  with  an  expression  of  calm  contemplation  which  was 
quickly  changed  for  terror,  he  exclaimed,  '  Saints  in  heaven, 
*he  thing  is  there  I '  The  '  thing '  this  time  was  Emanuel,  who, 
^"  pratii'y  his  longing  to  be  alone  with  nature  on  the  giddy 
height  as  a  solace  to  a  perturbed  spirit,  unable  to  find  its  place 
*^onjr  the  haunts  of  men,  had,  with  the  desperate  daring  of  his 
'^ce,  clambered  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  needle  rock,  and  was 
P^pparing  to  fulfil  in  its  newest  generation  the  Glenaveril 
*l^tiny.  On  the  side  of  the  plateau  the  needle  did  not  rise 
above  fifty  feet,  but  was  perpendicular  from  base  to  point,  cut 
doMffl  sheer  and  smooth  by  the  gnomes.  On  the  side  of  the 
Precipice,  and  starting  from  the  plateau,  tliere  were  rough 
'*Qges  on  the  rock  which  a  man  with  a  strong  head  and  powerful 
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nrm  could  ascend  by  the  aid  of  the  pendent  roots  of  junipei*. 
Descent  in  all  directions  was  impossible.  The  guides  hurried 
off  to  fetch  ropes  and  ladders  from  a  hut  hard  by.  Glenaveril, 
taking  the  same  path  as  Emanuel  had  done  before  him,  and 
arrived  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  top,  whence  he  could  give  him 
the  directions  of  the  guides  for  eflccting  his  deliverance,  tied  a 
triple  girdle  of  rope  round  his  own  body,  and  drew  tight  a  loop 
at  the  other  end  round  the  stump  of  a  pine-tree,  that  if  he  lost 
his  footing  he  might  be  suspended  in  air,  and  not  be  precipitated 
<lown  the  abyss.  The  hopeless  efforts  to  rescue  Emanuel  were 
still  in  progress,  when  the  avalanche  of  snow  beneath  his  fed 
detached  itself,  and  with  frantic  energy  Glenaveril,  seizing  him 
as  he  fell,  clasped  him  in  his  arms  with  a  frenzied  grasp,  and 
both  swung  over  the  cliff,  upheld  only  by  the  rope,  Emanuel 
dead,  and  Glenaveril  mangled  rind  insensible. 

The  details  of  the  catastrophe  are  related  in  the  poem  with 
thrilling  effect,  but  under  the  guidance  of  a  sensitive  taste  which 
suppresses  every  circumstance  that  could  turn  excitement  and 
sympathy  into  sickening  aversion.  He  who  is  perceived 
throughout  to  have  been  the  real  Glenaveril,  and  who  has 
assumed  his  name  in  a  strange  place,  where  his  own  and  his 
companion's  person  are  unknown,  is  as  Lord  Glenaveril  buried  ; 
while  his  half-dead,  and  wholly  unconscious  friend,  passes  for 
Emanuel  iMiiller,  his  secretrirv.  The  local  attestation  to 
Glenaveril's  death  is  accepted  without  misgiving;  his  heir,  a 
half-pay  officer  in  a  poor  London  lodging,  enters  upon  his  title 
and  estates  ;  and  the  coveted  honours  which  Emanuel  had  never 
enjoyed  during  his  life,  were  conferred  on  his  remains,  and 
transmitted  by  his  death. 

The  singular  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  entire 
story  is  conspicuous  in  the  portion  we  have  thus  far  epitomized. 
The  traits  of  the  genuine  Glenaveril  which  appear  in  Emanuel 
are  never  forced  on  our  notice.  They  show  themselves  un- 
ostentatiously in  the  progress  of  events,  and  are  left  to  produce 
their  own  impression  with  that  fearless  confidence  which  is 
peculiar  to  masters  in  the  art  of  depicting  characters.  The 
incidents  are  evolved  out  of  the  characters  in  unconstrained 
succession,  and  the  incidents  again  ore  connected  by  subtle  links 
each  with  the  other.  All  of  them  have  the  charm  that  they  are 
both  probable  and  a  surprise.  The  legend  of  the  Gnome  King, 
richly  poetical  in  conception  and  execution,  is  complete  in  itself 
as  a  dramatic,  picturesque,  and  pathetic  illustration  of  the 
retribution  which  awaits  on  perfidy,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
startling  prelude  to  the  death  of  Emanuel.  That  death,  not  to 
be   surpassed    in    the   power  by  which  it   fulfils  the  ominous 
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intimation  at  the  opening  of  the  narrative,  rectifies,  through  its 
attendant  circumstances,  the  consequences  nf  the  change  of 
children,  and  leads  tu  new  and  happy  results  in  the  sequel. 
.\nd  all  this  is  told  with  such  a  wealth  of  imagination,  such 
a  varied  observation  of  men  and  things,  such  a  continuous 
accompaniment  of  tender  sentiment,  and  sagacious  reflection, 
let  alone  the  facility  and  beauty  of  the  language,  and  tbe  music 
of  the  verse,  that  a  meagre  outline  of  the  story  is  as  a  stalk 
stripped  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  But  however  disenchanting 
the  method,  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  brings  into  distincter 
view  a  line  of  sequences  separate  from  the  surrounding  narrative, 
which  is  a  help  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  poem,  and 
for  this  reason  we  proceed  to  detach  from  its  context  the  story 
of  the  twin  hero  {tlenaverll. 

The    mother  of  Kmanuel  was  the  only  child  of  a  German 
peasant  who  by  thrift  had  grown  to  be  a  small  landed  proprietor. 
His  head  man,  Johann  Stahl,  was  in  love  with  the  daughter, 
Mary   Haggerdorn,  and    her  father  refused  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  till  Johnnn  had  realized  a  property  equal  to  her  pre- 
sumptive  inheritance.       To  obtain   this    qualification    Johann 
emigrated  to  America.     He  was  in  all  things  a  robust  and  noble 
diaracter, — strong  in   frame,  in  will,  in  love,  in  justice.     He 
stipulated   that   Mary  should  allow  him  five  years  in  which  to 
iccomplish  his  task  ;  but  as  her  father  was  old,  and  had  a  right 
to  see  her  settled  before  be  died,  and  as  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
love  he  could  not  endure  that  her  life  should  be  lonely  and  joy- 
less— a  lasting  sacrifice  to  a  hopeless  engagement — he  required 
of  brr  that  she  should  hold  herself  released   from   the   contract 
Qoless  he  was  in  a  position  to  claim  her  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
tenn.     Before   the  fifth  year  hud  expired  he  was  master  of  a 
Iraa  of  land   in   America  greater  in  value  than  Haggerdorn's 
(lennan  fields.     And  of  these  fiehls  he  was  now  little  more  than 
*Iie  nominal  owner.      He  had  suffered  heavy  losses  by  fire  and 
failure  of  crops;  bis  pride  of  possession  and  his  covetousness 
were  both  mortified,  and  in  his  upstart  greed  he  awaited  with 
leverish  anxiety  the   return   of  Stahl,   intending  to  make  it  a 
<''>n(lition  of  the  marriage  that  Stahl  should  sell  his  American 
estate  to  redeem  the  German  estate  of  his  father-in-law.      The 
vessel  in  which  Stahl  embarked  went  down  in  a  storm,  and  the 
baffled  Haggerdorn  on  hearing  the  news  was  turned  to  a  raving 
"ohecile,  and  spent  his  remaining  cinys  in  outbreaks  of  violence 
*n(l  execration. 

At  this  crisis  there  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Haggerdorns 
*oew  incumbent,  Gottfried  Muller,  a  man  saintly  and  unselfish, 
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whose  purpose  in  life  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  others.  Ir 
tribulation  of  Mary,  her  lover  dead,  lier  father  idiotic  and 
brutal,  he  was  her  sole  helper  and  comforter ;  and  when  the 
father  died  also,  beg-jjared  in  mind  and  estate,  and  she  was  left 
homeless  and  penniless,  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  content 
with  whatever  affection  the  jmst  tragedies  permitted  her  to 
bestow.  Her  gratitude,  her  forlorn  condition,  the  injunction  of 
Johann  (the  object  of  an  attachment  that  had  no  longer  its 
centre  upon  earth),  all  enjoined  her  to  comply,  and  of  this  union 
Emanuel  Midler,  improperly  named  Glenaveril,  was  the  off- 
spring, the  child  of  two  ^jracious  spirits,  whose  every  action  had 
for  its  moving  principle  benevolence  and  love.  The  disposition 
the  boy  brought  with  him  into  the  world  was  fostered  by  his 
training.  He  was  reared  at  the  knee  of  the  widowed  Lady 
Glenaveril  under  the  promptings  of  an  affection  intense  because 
all  past  affections  were  gathered  into  it,  and  supremely  tender 
because  softened  by  the  sorrow  that  ushered  in  his  birth.  His 
guardian  and  tutor  Edelrath,  a  German  professor  who  had  in- 
structetl  Lady  Glenaverirs  father  in  Sanskrit,  and  had  become 
part  of  the  family,  instinctively  worked  towards  the  same  end. 
A  prodigy  of  learning  after  the  German  type,  he  combined  with 
his  recondite,  old-world  knoivlcdge  a  benevolence  that  would 
have  been  called  extreme,  if  extremes  in  benevolence  are 
pfissible.  He  existed  to  read  and  to  love,  and  though  too  mucli 
of  a  bookworm  to  be  deeply  versed  in  human  nature  from  hi* 
obser^'ation  of  living  men,  he  was  rich  in  the  wisdom  of  tbe 
heart. 

Friendship  in  youth  has  the  ardour  of  love,  and  ardent  was 
the  friendship  for  Emanuel  which  took  possession  of  Glenaveril 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  boys  at  thirteen  became 
associates  at  Stuttgard,  and  grew  up  together.  His  devotion  to 
him  was  thenceforth  the  leading  interest  of  his  life.  Rank, 
wealth,  society,  yielded  none  of  the  satisfactions  his  nature 
demanded.  His  passion  was  to  minister  to  the  happiness  of 
his  companion,  and  to  indulge  in  the  commerce  of  blended 
hearts  and  minds.  His  offer  to  divide  his  wealth  with  Emanuel 
was  not  the  casual  impulse  of  generous  youth,  but  the  abiding 
consciousness,  that  he  could  enjoy  none  of  the  gifts  of  fortune 
which  he  did  not  share  with  his  friend.  His  desj>erate  effort  to- 
save  him  at  the  needle  rock  was  not  the  act  of  unreflecting 
impetuosity,  which  braves  a  risk  before  there  is  time  to  reali 
the  danger,  but  the  settled  principle  that  the  life  of  Emanue 
was  more  precious  to  him  than  his  own.  The  final  interest  o 
the  story  turns  upon  the  love  which  was  all  in  all  to  Glenaveril 
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and,  before  the  catastrophe  had  been  reached  which  deprived 
him  of  Emanue],  nn  incident  had  arisen  which  was  to  conduct 
biin  to  the  coveted  goal. 
Juhann  Stahl,  buried  as  it  seemed  beyond  doubt  in  the  depths 
3C  the  sea,  was  nevertheless  the  sole  survivor  of  the  shipwreck, 
javcd  by  apparent  casualties  of  which  the  primary  cause  was 
his  wakeful,  ind<»mitab]e  energies.  He  was  picked  up  iloatln^ 
in  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  severed  timbers  of  his  vessel  by  an 
outward-bound  fireculand  whaler  ;  had  to  share  in  its  pro- 
tracted venture ;  hastened  directly  he  retouched  American 
ground  to  embark  anew  for  (Jermany,  and  arrived  there  to 
leara  that  Mary  Haggerdorn  was  Mary  Miiller.  He  revealed 
hij  existence  to  no  one;  returned  straigbt  to  the  West ;  forbore 
to  claim  his  land,  which  had  passed  by  inheritance  to  three 
di»t»nt  German  cousins,  and  once  more  started  a  common 
labourer  for  daily  wages.  To  him  '  love  for  once  was  love  for 
erer;'  bis  visions  of  an  earthly  paradise  were  extinct,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  his  career  but  to  employ  all  which  remained 
of  him  in  the  duties  of  his  calling.  Every  stage  in  his  onwartl 
course  was  a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher,  and  he  rose  through 
his  innate  force  of  character  to  be  a  vast  commercial  power,  tlio 
owner  of  ships,  mines,  and  lands.  In  all  his  prosperity  his 
jotithful  dream  was  paramount.  He  watched  his  Mary  from 
afar,  and  when  she  died  there  sprung  up  in  him  a  project  which 
promised  to  bring  back  to  him  some  instalment  of  his  perished 
hopes.  He  would  marry  to  provide  a  home  for  her  orphan  son, 
Mt!  in  the  fostering  care  of  her  child  he  would  live  over  again 
the  sentiments  which  attached  to  the  mother.  But  the  wife 
followed  Mary  to  the  grave  in  the  second  year  of  the  marriage, 
leaving  him  an  only  daughter  ;  and  Martha  Miiller,  who  had 
been  sounded  to  see  if  she  would  part  with  Emanuel,  answered 
by  a  rough  decisive  negative.  So  as  time  went  on,  the  master- 
thought  of  bis  being  took  another  shape,  and  he  was  seized 
with  the  idea  that  the  union  denied  to  the  parents  might  be 
resized  in  the  children.  Wlien  Emanuel's  studies  were  finished, 
*n<l  he  was  ripe  to  enter  into  the  world,  Jobann  Stahl  would  go 
with  his  Cordelia  to  Germany,  and  learn  for  himself  whether 
Mary's  son  was  as  like  his  mother  in  spirit  as  Johannes  daughter 
*4i  to  her  father.  But  before  the  day  for  the  execution  of  this 
*«^nd  scheme  arrived,  Johann  himself  was  dead. 

Cordelia  had  been  reared  under  the  dominion,  openly  avowed 
V  Stahl,  of  the  overpowering  attachment  that  imparted  its 
Elevation  to  all  his  acts  and  feelings,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
oil  fervent  desire  for  the  union  should  have  extended  itself  to 
^^  youthful  mind.      Added   to  this,  his   masculine   intellect, 
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resolute  purposes,  and  wonderful  career  of  success,  filled  her  with 
unbounded  faith  in  his  designs,  and  a  project,  the  most  cherished 
of  any  he  had  franrjcd  in  the  years  to  which  her  recollection  ex- 
tended, appeared  to  her  the  decree  of  fate,  Xo  advance  towards 
its  fulfilment  could  come  from  Itimanucl ;  the  whole  history  was 
unknown  to  him.  Upon  her,  and  as  a  sacred  commission 
bequeatheil  to  her  by  her  father,  devolved  the  duty  of  communi- 
cating it  to  him,  nothing  doubting  but  that  the  generous  trust 
with  which  she  wrote  would  meet  with  an  equally  generous 
interpreter  in  the  son  of  Mary  Haggerdorn. 

Emanuel,  with  no  relations  and  a  single  friend,  was  not 
troubled  with  correspondents,  and  the  letter  in  which  Cordelia 
told  her  story  was  an  unwelcome  intrusion  when  it  reached  him 
at  Heidelberg,  as  he  pored  over  the  perplexities  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  preparation  for  his  theological  degree.  He  im- 
patiently tossed  back  the  letter  to  Glenaveril,  who  had  brought 
it  to  him,  and  bade  him  read  it  himself.  The  romantic  tale  of 
love  it  revealed,  the  artless  confidence  with  which  Cordelia  dis- 
closed her  own,  the  simplicity  of  truth,  the  guileless  purity  of 
heart  which  breathed  in  every  line,  enraptured  Glenaveril,  The 
blood  of  Mary  ran  in  his  veins.  Emanuel's  descent  was  of  a 
hardier  type,  and  his  nurture  sterner  than  his  descent,  for  Lis 
most  impressionable  vears  were  those  he  had  spent  in  the  exclu- 
sive society  of  his  aunt,  whose  rare  kisses  were  even  bestowed 
with  a  solemnity  which  inspired  more  awe  than  aficction. 
Hence  his  feelings  required  to  be  approached  through  his  under- 
standing, and  when,  compelled  bv  the  importunity  of  Glenaveril, 
he  cast  an  irritable  glance  over  the  letter  of  Cordelia,  his  under- 
standing could  see  nothing  in  it  but  the  silly  rhapsody  of  a 
flighty  girl,  or  else  the  vulgar  pleasantry  of  a  jester  who  meant 
to  sport  with  the  wistful  longings  of  a  portionless  youth  by  the 
announcement,  that  her  father  had  intended  to  bequeath  him  half 
his  fortune,  and  that  she  would  execute  what  her  father  did  not 
live  to  effect.  The  remonstrances  of  Glenaveril,  shocked  at  the 
injustice  of  the  imputations,  and  still  more  that  the  generous 
confidences  of  Cordelia  should  be  met  by  the  rebuke  of  silence, 
only  drew  from  him  the  mocking  proposal  that  Glenaveril 
should  write  to  her  his  own  thoughts  in  Emanuel's  name,  on 
condition  that  he  required  of  her  as  a  preliminary  to  her 
betrothal,  that  she  should  devote  every  farthing  of  her  inheritance 
ti*  some  charitable  endowment.  It  was  the  taunting  answer  of 
I'^manuol  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  sham  offer  of  half  her 
fortune  to  himself. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  action  is  passing  in  the  world  of 
youth,  and  that  the  rashness  and  inexperience  of  the  period  mingle 
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with  its  first  fresh  fceling:s  and  impulses.  The  expedient  for 
repljring  to  the  letter  of  Cordelia  is  not  the  contrivance  of  men 
wbo  have  learnt  to  Look  at  subjects  all  round,  but  uf  the  iucon- 
sideraieness  which  sees  only  its  own  impetuosities.  Emanuel, 
who  seemed  to  himself  the  most  circumspect,  was  the  most 
deluded.  He  Lad  not  conceived  the  possibility  that  Cordelia, 
instead  of  being  clumsily  artful,  might  be  the  perfection  of  art- 
lessness,  and  he  was  incapable  of  doubting  that  his  sarcastic 
stipulation  would  put  an  end  to  the  correspondence,  (ilenaveril, 
who  understood  Cordelia's  nature  through  his  own,  was  too  in- 
toxicated to  doubt  that  a  being  supremely  lovely  to  himself  must 
on  acquaintance  be  captivating  to  Emanuel,  and  that  he  would 
accept  her  with  rapture  for  his  bride  when  she  appeared.  Cal- 
culating from  their  different  points  of  view  that  the  issue  of  the 
plan  they  had  adopted  with  opposite  intentions  must  be  un- 
exceptionable, it  occurred  to  neither  that  Cordelia  might  be 
sacrificed  by  the  deceptive  personation.  Contrary  to  the  belief 
o/  Emanuel,  she  might  accept  the  terms  ;  and  contrary  to  that  of 
Glenaveril,  she  might  be  rejected  by  his  friend. 

Glenaveril,  writing  in  his  own  person,  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  imitating  the  frankness  of  Cordelia.  His  heart 
would  have  spoken  straight  to  hers.  There  was  embarrassment 
in  speaking  on  behalf  of  another  in  language  which  that  other 
disowned,  notwithstanding  the  unfettered  licence  he  Lad  received. 
In  bis  perplexity  GlenaA-eril  took  his  way  to  a  wood,  drawn  by 
die  instinct  which  leads  man  to  seek  in  the  serenity  of  nature  a 
relief  for  perturbations  of  spirit  and  a  solution  of  its  conflicts. 
Sitting  down,  pencil  in  hand,  to  write  the  letter,  he  communed 
in  thought  with  the  trees.  The  inner  dialogue,  he  maintained, 
has  its  foundation  in  a  principle  which  goes  to  the  root  of  half 
the  discordant  judgments  on  the  poetry  of  rivoJ  schools.  'The 
appropriate  business  of  Poetry,'  says  Wordsworth,  '  her  privilege, 
and  her  duty^  is  to  treat  things  not  as  they  arCy  but  as  they  appear; 
not  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  but  as  they  seem  to  exist  10  the 
jQutei  and  to  the  passions."  The  most  prosaic  minds  can  appre- 
hend things  as  they  are  ;  the  attributes  with  which  passion  and 
fceling  may  invest  them  belong  to  the  realms  of  imagination, 
and  are  endlessly  varied.  Not  being  literal  facts,  but  more  or 
lets  fanciful  associations,  that  which  'appears'  to  one  mind 
may  seem  arbitrary  and  absurd  to  another.  The  impressions, 
to  mention  a  single  example,  which  the  outward  manifestations 
iif  nature  make  on  the  organ  of  sight,  are  much  the  same  to  all 
observers  ;  but  the  sentiment  we  derive  from  them  may  be  as 
tliverse  as  that  of  Peter  I3cll,  to  whom  a  primrose  was  a  yellow 
primrose  and   nothing  more,  and  that  of  Peter's    impassioned 
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poet,  who  saw  throughout  the  wide  realms  of  creation  the  spirit 
which  lay  hid  beneath  its  external  forms,  and  who  had  a  faith 
that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it  breathes.  Such  conceptions 
are  not  visible  qualities  in  the  object.  They  are  born  in  the 
intellect  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  our  mental  constitution 
which  determines  what  we  reject  and  what  we  receive.  That 
which  we  cannot  appreciate  we  are  prone  to  condemn,  and  per- 
haps ascribe  to  the  superiority  of  our  taste  the  objections  which 
proceed  from  the  narrowness  of  our  sympathies.  Those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  dreamy  intercourse  witii  nature  in  moo<ls,  when 
the  voice  within  us  finds  an  answering  voice  from  the  beauties 
around  us,  will  be  insensible  to  the  fitness  and  charm  of  the 
scene  in  the  wood,  where  the  surrounding  foliage  takes  its  colour 
to  Glenaveril  from  his  own  musings,  and  returns  to  him  replies 
responsive  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  Two  brief  sentences 
embodied  the  sum  of  them— *  Cordelia,  dear  Cordelia,  I  love 
thee!     Cordelia,  be  my  wile.' 

Happy  to  have  rendered  to  his  sister  spirit  the  lore  she 
craved,  and  eager  to  speed  the  message  that  was  to  satisfy  her 
longings,  Glenaveril  hurried  with  his  letter  to  the  post,  and  ran 
against  Edelrath  on  the  way.  The  old  professor,  who  was  dis- 
charging his  linguistic  functions  at  Heidelberg,  had  received  a 
packet  of  papers  relative  to  GlenaveriFs  Scotch  estate  which 
required  present  attention,  and,  waiving  denial,  he  forced  his 
unwilling  ward  to  accompany  him  to  his  learned  sanctuary. 
The  picturesque  description  of  it  is  a  portrait  of  the  scholar 
through  his  iippendages.  The  apartment,  its  contents,  its 
scholarly  disorder  in  obedience  to  exigencies  incompatible  with 
tidiness,  paint  the  man  more  forcibly  than  any  direct  delineation 
of  human  traits.  Closeted  with  bis  guardian,  and  obliged  to 
listen  to  fretting  business  details,  the  impatience  of  Glenaveril 
lo  post  his  letter  broke  out,  and  led  to  enquiries.  The  dis- 
closure of  its  origin  and  purport  quickly  followed.  The  effect 
upon  Edelrath  is  an  instance  of  those  delicate  shadings  of 
character  which  are  frequent  in  the  poem.  He  is  steeped  in 
benevolence,  but  old,  and  a  bachelor,  he  understood  the  ardours 
of  friendship  better  than  the  visions  of  early  love.  He  was  not 
therefore  carried  away  by  the  romantic  and  exquisitely  told 
tale  of  Cordelia.  He  simply  sees  the  wrong  that  is  done  her. 
His  attention  being  fixed  on  the  moral  blot,  he  does  not  get 
a  glimpse  of  Emanuel's  persuasion,  that  the  letter  of  Stahr» 
daughter  was  a  heartless  joke  or  a  contemptible  folly,  and 
perceived  as  little  the  twofold  devotion  to  his  friend  and 
Cordelia  which  was  paramount  in  Glenaveril  over  his  interested 
love  for  her.    To  Edelrath,  Emanuers  part  in  the  proceeding 
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was 'cruel  comedy ;' Glenavcrirs  a  design  to  usurp  nffectinns 
which  were  not  intended  for  him.  He  easJlj  convinced 
Glenaveril,  too  much  abashed  to  speak  a  word  in  self-defence, 
that  the  letter  ought  not  to  go,  and  finally,  with  Glenaveril's 
consent,  he  burnt  it.  But  first  he  had  tossed  it  away  in- 
dignantly, and  it  fell  on  his  St.  Augustine  with  its  seal  upper- 
most, which  bore  the  initials  of  Emanuel  Miiller.  That  very 
day  Emanuel  had  left  a  Latin  letter  at  Edelralh's  door  sealed 
with  this  identical  sea!,  and  inviting  the  Professor  to  be  a 
disputant  in  the  scholastic  discussion  that  was  one  of  the 
exercises  of  candidates  for  a  theological  degree.  This  letter, 
placed  on  his  table  in  his  absence  by  his  servant,  he  burnt, 
with  his  habitual  heedlessness,  for  Glenaverirs,  and  Glenaverirs 
was  taken  by  the  same  servant  to  the  post. 

Cordelia  had  directed  that  the  answer  to  her  letter  should  be 

addressed  to  her  at  Hamburg,  whither  she  went  by  the  vessel 

that  bore  her  letter,  and  there  she  received  GlenaveriTs  glowing 

rejoinder.     Her  purpose  in  the  journey  was  to  be  ready  to  seek 

out  Emanuel  if  his  reply  was  favourable,  and  hearing  that  he 

had   taken   his   degree,   and   had  gone  to    Switzerlan<l    in    the 

company  of  Lord  Glenaveril,  she  followed  with  the  family  of 

Jonathan  Eckermann,  an  Americanized  German,  who  had  been 

llie  confidential  clerk  of  her  father.     Arrived  at  the  hotel   at 

which  the  friends   were  lodged,  she  heard    the  waiter  in  the 

coffee-room  call  filenaveril  by  his  assumed  name,  Ilerr  Miiller. 

In  a  moment  the  two — she  attracted  by  the  name,  and  he  by 

ber  startleil  action— exchanged  looks,  and  in  that  instant  the 

toul  of  each  had  passed  into  the  other.    Not  a  word  was  spoken, 

ind  none  was  nce<]ed.     Glena^'eril's  announcement  that  he  had 

wen  Cordelia  appeared  to  Emanuel  the  phantasy  of  a  love-sick 

Wain.     The  imaginary   heroine  was  a  governess  with  a  soul 

ttWe  her   lot,   who  had   recognized    in   Glenaveril's    face  the 

wperiorities  of  nature  which  corresponded  to  her  own,  and  had 

instinctively   paid   them   the   tribute  of  a  sympathetic   glance. 

And  upon  this  Emanuel's  thoughts  reverted  to  his  like  warfare 

*Uh  life  from  being  the  thrall  of  a  position  out  of  harmony 

^Hh  his  mind,  and  agitated  by  the  reflection  he  was  eager  to 

Jet  to  the  glaciers.     The  looks  of  fair  women  were   not  the 

*ynipaihy  for  which  he  sighed.     The  chill  at  his  heart  would 

"0(1  more  congenial  companionship  In  the  realms  of  eternal  ice 

3D<1  snow.     Under  the  blind  impulse  which  was  drawing  him 

^  his  destiny,  he  hastened  with  his  friend  to  the  Alpine  ascent, 

Mtl  before  evening  the  ostensible   Glenaveril  was  dead,  and 

the  nominal,  the  same  with  the  real   Emanuel  Miiller,  a  poor 

German  student,  and  secretary,  unconsidered  by  anybody,  was 
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taken   charge  of  by  Eckermann,  and   Cordelia  had  constituted 
herself  his  nurse. 

Glenaveril  lay  long^  in  the  border-land  Avhicli  separated  life 
from  death,  and  for  months  longer  in  that  which  divides  intelli- 
gence from  ihc  delirium   of  half-awakened   stupefaction.     His 
first  consciousness  was  of  the  presence  of  Cordelia,  and  with 
the  reco^ition  came  the  knowledge  that  bis  whole  being  was 
wrapped  up  in  her.     *  Do  not  go,'  he  faintly  whispered  to  her, 
and   in  another  instant  be  was  again  a  wanderer  in   the  world 
of  shadows.     As  bis  brain  slowly  recovered  from  the  shock  it 
had    received,   every   augmentation    of  his   returning  faculties 
joined  its  voice  to  the  first  faint,  '  do  not  go.*     The  response 
we  know  beforehand.     The  wooing  bad  been  completed  in  the 
letters,  and  the  look  they  exchanged  at  the  hotel,  and  whatever 
obstructions  might  intervene,  we  have  a  presentiment  that  the 
formal   plighting   of  their  troth  could  only  wait   his  recovery. 
But  with  his  ecstatic  exclamation,  *  She  loves  me!  loves  meV 
there  was  forced   upon  him  the  distracting  circumstance,  that 
she  did  not  love  him  as  Glenaveril,  but  as  Emanuel,  and  the 
foundation  of  her  letter  and   her  love  was  the  obligation  which 
rested  upon   her  to  marry  the  son  of  Mary  llaggcrdom.     He 
had  been  released  from  the  deceptive  consequences  of  bis  letter, 
for  be  had  assented  to  its  destruction,  and  its  going  was  the 
blunder  of  Edelruth,  and   now   through    the   change  of  name, 
which  clung  to  him   through  his  protracted  delirium,  be  was 
anew  entangled  in  the  web.     Not  in  scifislincss,  he  imagined, 
but  for  her  sake,  he  did  not  dare  to  reveal  the  truth.    The  truth, 
by  depriving  her  of  life's   hope,   would  kill  her.    The  legend 
which  prefigured  the  death    of   Emanuel    was,  in    its   deeper 
moriil    significance,    pointing    ominously    to  Glenaveril.      His 
perfidy    had,   indeed,    a   beneficial    intention,  but  jet  it   was 
perfidy. 

In  the  dilemma  which  had  arisen  through  his  borrowed 
name,  and  a  love  that  bad  been  cemented  while  bis  shattered 
mind  was  impotent  to  exert  a  controlling  judgment,  Glenaveril 
hoped  that  the  counsel  of  Edelrath  would  extricate  him  from 
liis  embarrassment,  lie  wrote  letter  upon  letter,  entreating  him 
to  come  to  his  assistance.  But  the  studious  recluse  was  confined 
to  his  bed  with  a  fever  when  Emanuel  was  killed,  had  learnt 
his  death  from  an  antiqunted  newspaper  long  after  it  occurred, 
and,  before  the  letters  reached  Heidelberg,  was  roaming  about 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  the  survivor  of  the  two  friends  who  had 
been  1o  him  as  sons,  and  to  one  another  as  brothers.  After 
numerous  mishaps  be  arrived,  more  wrinkled  and  bent  by  his 
griefs  than  by  his  threescore  years,  at  the  retired  villa  on  an 
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tAlian  lake,  where  the  Eckermanas  and  Cordelia  bad  removed 
with  their  patient  to  aid  his  recovery.     He  revealed  to  Edcl- 
rath   the   false  relation   in   which    he    stood    to   Cordelia,  and 
urgued  in  support  of  it.     He  had  no  better  reason  to  urge  for 
laaintaining  the  imposition  than  that  a  name  had  no  signifi- 
cance, and   was  a  mere  designation  and  not  the   man ;  that  if 
the  love  was   mutual,  it  mattered   not  whether  he   was  called 
Gleoareril    or   Emanuel,    and   that    to   destroy  the    happiness 
of  Cordelia  was  a  worse  evil  than  to  deceive  her.      Edelrath 
readily   refuted    sophistries    suggested    by  passion,   though   set 
off  by   all    the   plausibilities    of   argumentation    that    blinded 
pasiion  could  devise.      It  was  not  a  question  of  name,  but  of 
the  identity  of  the  person  ;  and  the  love,  founded  on  the  bad 
faith  of  her  lover,  which  had  been  engendered  in  Cordelia,  was 
opposed  to  the  radical  purpose  of  her  life.     Glcnaveril,   in  his 
luipisb,  pleaded  tbc  intensity  of  his  own  alTection,  which  would 
not  permit  him  to  resign  her,  and  Edelrath  answered  by  relating 
to  him  an   Eastern  apologue,  which  has  for  its  moral  that  true 
love  is  not  selfish,  but  endlessly  self-sacrificing.      The  superb 
f»ble,  superbly   told,   and  the  accompanying  comments  of  his 
monitor,  laid  bare  to  Glcnaveril  the  fallacies  prompted  by  his 
desires;    and    accepting   the  exhortation  of  Edelrath  to  speak 
tU  tmth,   and   leave  the  rest  to  God,  he  went  to  announce  to 
Cordelia  that  the  object  of  her  adoration  was  a  deceiver. 

Before  he  could  enter  upon  his  tale,  she  informed  him  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  which  were  agitating  him, 
that  he  had  a  hidden  remorse,  and  had  come  to  reveal  it. 
'Confess,  and  be  absolved,'  she  said  to  him  ;  and  to  his  agonized 
exclamation,  'I  have  deceived  you;  I  am  not  Emanuel,'  she 
wplied,  '1  knew  it/  She  had  learnt  his  secret  in  his  delirious 
outbursts,  and  the  shock  at  discovering  that  her  predestined  love 
ksd,  by  some  unexplained  jugglery,  been  deluded  and  thwarted, 
would  have  driven  her  to  take  flight,  except  for  the  certainty 
that  her  patient,  deprived  of  her  sustaining  presence,  would  die. 
*Valching  on  by  his  sick  pillow,  communing  with  her  own 
f**?art  in  that  still  chamber,  learning  bit  by  bit  the  actual  story, 
the  revolved  within  herself  that  the  letter  to  which  Emanuel 
"^M  indifferent  had  entranced  Glcnaveril ;  that  the  message  of 
«»ve  Was  surely  intended  for  the  nature  which  could  alone 
f^Jpond  to  it ;  and  that,  however  mysterious  might  be  the 
iiethod,  a  power  higher  than  that  of  human  contrivance  must 
•lave  brought  the  qualities  which  befitted  the  son  of  Mary 
"*g?erdom  into  union  with  those  which  governed  the  daughter 
of  Johann  Stahl.  During  the  struggle  between  her  contending 
*niotions  she  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  truth  which  was  indis- 
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pensable  to  the  completion  of  iter  character,  and  the  perfection 
of  hor  love.  In  the  dim  and  mjstic  hours  of  her  night  watches 
there  seemed  to  float  before  her  the  likeness  which  she  had 
shaped  try  herself  in  the  past  of  the  ideal  ohject  of  her  attach- 
inenty  and  always  before  it  vanished  it  hovered  over  Glenaveril, 
and  dispensed  its  gifts  to  him,  till  one  midnight  it  breathed 
into  him  its  whole  affection  in  a  farewell  kiss,  and  appeared 
no  more.  Then  she  became  aware  that  her  old  self-created  ideal 
had  been  hut  a  form  of  sclf-lnve,  that  the  love  for  Glenaveril, 
helped  by  the  discipline  she  had  underg^one,  had  taken  its  place, 
ami  that  the  vision  was  the  definite  embodiment  of  the  half- 
defined  transformation  through  which  she  had  been  passing. 
The  torturing  anxiety  of  her  long  watchings,  and  final  conflicts, 
bad  taught  her  the  same  lesson  that  Glenaveril  had  learnt  by  his 
throes  of  conscience, — the  lesson  that  the  love  which  is  based 
on  selfishness  is  counterfeit,  and  that  real  love  seeks  with 
singleness  of  heart  the  blessing  of  its  object.  This  is  the 
welcome  Intimation  the  author  gives  us  that  the  concluding 
lore  of  his  hero  and  heroine  was  not  the  transitory  dream  of 
youth,  but  the  abiding  love  which  gathers  strength  through  all 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  knows  no  change  but  that  of 
endless  progression.  The  events  we  have  been  unfolding  cany 
with  them  the  apology  for  the  lapses  of  Glenaveril,  and  with 
the  reputed  Emanuel  dead,  nothing  was  left  on  earth — not  even 
a  name — which  Cordelia  could  oppose  to  the  ideal  she  had 
discovered  in  EmanueFs  representative.  In  the  course  of  he^ 
explanation  with  Glenaveril,  she  told  him  the  history  of  h^£l 
love  under  the  guise  of  an  apologue,  and  the  comparison 
this  second  apologue  with  that  which  Edelrath  had  recountj 
in  the  previous  canto  is  an  instance  of  the  nice  discriminatL 
of  character  maintained  throughout  the  poem.  We  owe  C 
*  Falcon  and  the  Dove'  to  the  Oriental  learning  of  Edelr 
and  Its  fine  conception  and  exalted  moral  are  in  keeping  w  ^ 
his  order  of  mind.  Hut  the  beautiful  apologue  of  Cordelia  h 
peculiar  feminine  sweetness,  which  is,  moreover,  that  of  a  wonrr^ 
who  had  hardly  ceased  to  be  a  girl.  So  completely  does  it  b* 
the  stamp  of  the  age,  sex,  and  nature  of  the  speaker,  that 
its  charm  would  be  lost  if  they  were  not  present  to  our  mind.  — 

The  principle  paramount  in  the  story  is  the  triumph  of  \tm 
over  every  sordid  and  inferior  motive.     Cordelia's  anticipate 
that  p]manue]  would  object  to  owe  his  maintenance  to  his  ynz^ 
and   her  assurance   that   half  her   fortune   was  his   already 
virtue  of  her  father's  intention,  had  been  answered  by  the 
quirement  that  the  money  should  be  abandoned  altogether, 
the  ground  that  it  Interfered  with  the  integrity  of  a  love  wh- 
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was  centered  solelj  on  herself.     It  was  unmixed  joy  to  Cordelia 
that  Elmanucrs  homage  should  be  the  express  image  of  her  own, 
and  by  a  deed  of  donation  she  had  already  divested  herself  of 
her  fortune  without  regret  or  reserv^e.     Ec-kcrmann,  her  guardian, 
wuh  no  power  over  her  property,  felt  a  parental  as  well  as  a 
commercial  pang  at  the  renunciation  of  possessions  he  had  been 
ioslnimental   in    realizing,   but   he  too   was   reconciled   by  the 
certain  knowledge,  that  her  father  would  have  applauded  the 
act.    Prosperity,  in  the  eyes  of  Johana  Stahl,  was  not  success. 
Mcalth  was  nothing  to  him  compared  to  the  treasures  of  the 
teart,  and  with  his  whole  heart  he  would  have  commended  the 
resolution  of  his  daughter  to  reject  the  first  in  deference  to  the 
second.     Glenaverirs  position  was    altered  since  he  wrote,  at 
the  demand  of  Emanuel,  the  postscript  which  was  to  impoverish 
Cordelia.     Then  he  satisfied  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his 
fortune  would  suffice  for  al!  three.     Now  he  accepted  in  prefer- 
ence EmanueFs  name  and  lot,  and  welcomed  the  exchange  of 
rank  and  wealth  for  unbounded,  unportioned  love.     His  earlier 
bistory  prepared  us  for  his  later.     The  disposition  he  derived 
itom  Gottfried  and  Mary  Miilier  had  been  warring  all  through 
"gainst  the  inheritance  of  the  Glenavcrils.     He  was  by  his  true 
descent  what  the  shepherd  Lord  Clifford  in  Wordsworth's  poem, 
ftstored   to   the  estates  and   honours  of  his   ancestors,   was  by 
oabit.     The  'savage  virtue,'   the  aspiring  propensities  of  the 
Darunial  race  was   wanting  in  him  from   the  outset,  and   'the 
'f^quil  soul,  softened  into  feeling,'  of  the  Lutheran  pastor  and 
5^»  wife,  drew  him  to  the  *  humble  paths  '  where  domestic  virtues 
I   jJJJ  their  highest  and  happiest  state  could  flourish  undisturbed. 
-Inhere  is  an  indication  that  the  lovers  so  lately  rich  and  by  their 
j  ^Hti  choice  disinherited,  were  to  have  their  home  in  the  tracts 
I  **f  uncleared  land  which  Eckcrmann  had  purchased  in  America 
I  ^ith  Cordelia's  discarded  wealth  ;  but  we  see  them  for  the  last 
**«ne  in  the  poem  disappearing,  hand  in  hand,  amid  the  beauties 
^f*  an   Italian  landscape,  and  the  soft  radiance  of  an   Italian 

We  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  an  unbroken  scries  the 
^liief  incidents  of  the  main  story,  that  we  might  render  promi- 
'^ent  some  of  tlie  harmonies  and    connections   that  would  be 
'Overlooked    by    hasty    readers.      Poetry    translated    into    jirose 
^>ecomes  prosaic.     It  is  only  in  the  poem  itself  that  the  charm 
*>f  the  narrative  we  have  epitomized  can  be  understood,  and  of 
*lie  episodes,  accessories,  range  of  thought,  and  varieties  of  style 
^e  have  given  no  idea  at  all.     Nor  can  this  be  done  by  miscel- 
laneous extracts,  unless  they  were  longer  than  we  could  quote  in 
^  review.    In  any  comprehensive  scheme  it  is  an  ing;redicnt  in  its 
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merit  that  every  portion  should  be  so  adapted  to  its  place,  that  it 
cannot  be  isolated  without  some  loss  of  its  forre.  Citations  from 
great  imaginative  works  seldom  represent  the  original.  They 
misrepresent  it  more  often.  To  comprehend  the  beauties  of  an 
extended  poem  like  'Glenaveril,'  subtle  in  its  construction,  and 
made  up  of  parts  which  have  a  reference  to  antecedents  and 
consequents,  we  must  follow  the  romantic  stream  in  its  meander- 
ing course.  A  cup  of  its  waters,  however  crystal  and  sparkling, 
do  not  show  us  the  river.  The  single  passage  we  can  find  to 
exemplify  the  general  style  of  Lord  Lytton's  verse,  and  which 
can  yet  be  detached  without  injury  from  the  context,  is  the 
apologue  of  the  '  Falcon  and  Dove/  and  this  we  give  in  its 
integrity : — 

* .  .  .  From  this  story  of  the  Dove 

'  Aud  Falcon  learn,  Glenaveril,  how  to  love  1 ' 

And  Edolrath,  already  far  away 

In  tlio  Far  East,  thus  uttered  his  dark  saying : 
'  King  Usiuara»  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

*  Was,  by  tlio  sacred  iMinks  of  Jmnna,  praying; 
'  "When  to  his  breast  a  dovo,  that  all  the  way 

*  A  falcon  followed  fflsl,  flew  down,  essaying 

*  To  find  safe  refuge  on  that  royal  breast ; 
'  So  round  the  bird  tho  kind  king  wrapped  his  vest. 

*  Then  to  tho  King  the  Falcon  flow.     Said  h© 

*  *'  Hail,  noble  King!    May  all  that's  thine  bo  more  I 
' "  But  somethiug  hast  thou  which  belongs  to  me, 

*  **  Hid  in  tliy  royal  robe.     Grrcnt  Kiug,  restore 

*  "  What  Justice,  by  my  voico»  demands  of  thco  I  '* 

'  "Nay,  ne'er  shall  Justice,"  said  tho  Kin^,  '*  deplore 
'"That  Usincira  to  their  foes  betrayed 
' "  The  friendless  who  appealed  to  him  for  aid !  '* 

*  Forthwith  the  Falcon  answered,  "  Far  and  wide 

*  *'  Is  thy  Cilelity  tu  duty  known  ; 

*  "  Yet  duty's  simplest  rule  thou  sett*st  aside, 

*  "  When  him  that  from  thee  claims  what  is  his  own 
■ "  Away  thou  seudost  with  his  claim  denied. 

*  *'  That  Dove  by  me  was  fairly  hunted  down ; 

*  "  'Tis  mine,  not  thine.     My  right  to  it  is  good  ; 
'  "  What  right  hast  thou  to  rob  me  of  my  food  ?  *' 

* "  Great  Falcon,"  said  tho  monarch,  "  understand 

*  **  Thai  pity  is  the  duty  of  a  king. 
'  "Behold  ^8  little  trembler  in  ray  hand, 

'  "  See  how  thy  presence  sets  it  6utteringl 
* "  Dost  thou  not  Iojom',  then,  the  divine  command  ? 
*"  Three  eius  there  be,  beyond  all  pardoning  ; 

'  *'  A  Brahmi 
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* "  A  BrabmiD,  or  n  sacred  cow,  to  slay, 
• "  Or  him  tLat  in  tUoo  truatoth  to  betray." 

'  Wliereto  tho  Falcon.     "  By  their  nonriahmeiit 

*  *•  All  creatures  live  ;  and  lie  that  lakes  away 
* "  From  any  living  creature  what  God  meant 

' "  For  its  sufifcainmcnt,  doth  that  creature  slay. 

•  *'  If  thou  to  me  the  food  by  Indra  sent 

'"Denyest,  O  King,  I  needs  must  die;  and  they 
'  '*  Whose  lives  upon  mine  own  depend,  my  wife 
• "  And  children  four,  thou  dost  doprivo  of  life ; 

'"Thus,  to  prolong  one  life  whose  hour  is  duo 

•  *'To  nature's  claim,  by  Iudra'3  will  decreed, 
* "  Six  times  as  many  murders  dost  thou  do, 

' "  And  yet  to  Pity  dost  impute  the  deed  I 

•  '*  Can  Duty  contradict  herself  by  two 

• "  Opposed  commands,  yet  both  bo  right  ?     Toko  heod  E 
* "  And  search  thyself,  lest  this  confusion  bo 
*"Not  in  thy  kingly  duty,  but  in  thee.'* 

' "  Wisely  thou  speakest,"  said  the  King.  "  Thy  words, 
'"0  Falcon,  stir  my  mind,  altho'  my  heart 

'"They  leave  untouches!.  Suporn,  the  King  of  Birds, 
'"  Whose  lore  is  more  than  man's,  mothinfes  thou  art  I 

* "  I  cannot  answer  thee.     Thy  speech  accords 

*  '*  With  what  seems  just.     Yet,  tho'  not  mine  the  art 
•"To  express  it  rightly,  something  in  mo,  some 
"*Deep  voiceless  instinct,  elotiuontly  dumb, 

'"Forbids  mo  to  betray  to  instant  iloath 
*"Thi8  helpless  croatnro  that  hath  trusteil  me, 

*"I  would  not  wrong  thee,  Falcon.     Waste  not  breath 

* "  In  craving  what  I  camiot  grant.     But  see  ! 
f**  Search  thou  my  realm  all  round,  from  holt  to  heath, 
' "  From  hill  to  vale,  from  £eld  to  forest,  free 

**'To  chooRQ  whate'or  thou  wilt  from  herd,  or  drove, 

* "  Or  fold,  or  flock,  in  ransom  for  this  Dove  !  " 

*"Nay,  neither  mutton,  nor  yet  venison/'  Eaid 
'  The  Falcon,  '*  is  tho  food  that  I  can  oat ; 
***  When  Indra  made  all  living  things,  he  madu 

•  •*  The  dove  to  be  the  falcon's  natural  meat." 
'"Then,"  cried  tho  King,  "  tako  something  else  instead  I 

' "  I  care  not  what.     My  realm  is  rich  and  great, 
*"So  is  my  heart.     I  grmlgo  not  what  I  give. 
**'  Tako  all  thou  wilt — except  this  fugitive !  " 

'"See,"  said  the  Falcon,  **  how  one  step  aside 
* "  From  simple  duty,  seem  it  ne'er  so  small, 

*'*  Leads  on  to  errors  reaching  far  and  wide 
*"From  bad  to  worse  !     My  rightful  due  is  all 
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* "  I  ask  of  thee  ;  my  right  thou  hast  denied, 

* "  And  thereby  douo  mo  wrong  :  yet  doet  thou  call 

*  '*  All  things  by  their  wrong  names,  rather  than  do 
'  '^  One  thing  that's  right,  if  it  be  painful  too, 

• "  Not  only  of  my  lawful  nonrishmont 

* "  Thou  dost  defraud  me,  but  wouldst  loavo  me  not 

* "  My  hist  right  left — that  robbery  to  resent 
' "  Sweet  is  the  gratitude  from  others  got 

* "  For  gifts  bestowed  ;  and  sweet  it  is  to  Tcnt 

*  "  In  cheap  compassion  for  auothei**s  lot 
'  '*  The  easy  impulse  of  benevolence ; 
' "  And  thou  these  sweets  wouldst  taste  at  my  expense  ; 

* "  Thou  art  not  jnst,  yet  generous  thou  wouldst  be  ; 

'  "  Thou  robb'st  me  of  my  right,  yet  wouldst  bestow 
* "  Upon  me  gifts  that  are  no  use  to  me ; 

tit  Wherefore,  O  King?    That  thou  may'st cheaply knoWij 
'"(Having  procured  it  at  no  cost  to  thee) 

'  **  The  iduaBuntuess  of  virtue's  gonial  glow  I 
* "  It  pleaseth  thoo  to  offer  flock  and  herd ; 

*  *'  But  it  would  pain  thee  to  give  up  that  bird ; 

* "  And  what  is  pleasant  to  thyself  thou  dost, 
* "  By  what  to  me  is  painful  purchasing 

*  "The  lazy  luxury  of  appearing  just 
'  "  And  generous  both  !  "     At  this  the  startled  King, 

^Like  thee,  Glcuavoril,  liuding  himself  thrust 
4  "Twiit  a  dilemma's  horns,  began  to  wring 
'  His  hands,  as  thou  dost,  and  like  thco,  to  cry 

*  '*  Impossible  1  "     Then  did  tho  Palcon  fly 

*  Up  to  the  King,  and  whisper  in  his  ear 
'"  So  bo  it!  thou  bidst  mu  choose.    I  ohoose  what's  fit  \ 

*  "  And,  since  that  Dovo  is  to  thy  heart  so  dear,  j 
•"  Give  me,  O  generous  King,  instead  of  it,                   I 

*  Of  thino  own  flesh,  tho  Dove's  full  weight     I  swear 
'  **  That  I  will  claim  no  more,  if  thou  submit 

'  "  To  this  condition."     And  the  King  replied, 

*  "  Thy  claim  is  just !     It  shall  be  satisfied." 

*  Then  Usinara  bade  his  servants  bring 
'  The  balance  from  his  treasure-house,  and  put 

'The  Dove  into  one  scale  of  it.     Tho  King 

*  His  bosom  bared,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  out 

*  Flesh  from  the  bone,  and  flung  it  quivering 

*  And  bleeding  down  into  the  other.     But 

*  The  Dove  outweighed  the  King's  flesh.     And  again 
'He  cut  himself,  and  cut,  and  cut — in  vain! 
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*  For  every  time  that  Usinara  thren* 

*  More  of  liis  flesh  into  cue  scale,  the  weight 

*  Of  the  Dove  heavier  iu  tbo  other  grow, 
'  Until  at  lost,  bewildered,  desperate, 

'  Dri|)piug  from  head  to  foot  with  gory  dew, 
'  luto  that  scoIo'b  grim  tihamblefl,  with  a  great 

*  Cry  of  despair,  the  monarch  leapt,  and  stood, 

*  Trampling  beneath  him  liis  own  flesh  and  blood. 

'  Then,  from  the  other  scale,  and  high  above 
'  The  hca<l  of  Usinara,  in  the  air 

*  Hovering  where  poised  the  Falcon,  rose  the  Dove  ; 

*  And  forthwith  both  the  Dovo  and  Falcon  were 

*  Transfigured  ;  and  a  sudden  glory  dovo 
'  The  cloud.s,  which  to  itn  inmost  heart  laid  bare 

'The  heaven  of  heavens.     Divinely  musical 

*  A  voice  said,  "  I  am  Indra,  Lord  of  All, 

*••  And  of  My  Will  an  Effluence  Divine 
***"Watt  yonder  Dove.     This  earth,  so  said  thy  fame, 

'  '*  Contained  no  nobler  character  than  thine ; 
*"To  test  that  uoblo  character  wo  came, 

*"  And  well  hath  bc^-n  accomplished  our  design  I 

*  ••  Weighed  in  our  balance,  we  thy  worth  proclaim 
'"True  to  the  tost.     Thy  life  on  earth  ia  o'er, 
*"For  earthly  life  can  teach  thee  nothing  more ; 

•"Duty's  whole  lesson  thou  htwt  learneil  at  last, 

***  Which  in  self-sacrifice  begins  and  enda. 
**  By  the  rejection  of  thyself  thou  hast 

' "  Hegnined  the  Infinite,  whose  life  transcends 
"*A11  personality.     Behold  how  vast 

' "  The  sphere  to  which  thy  spirit  now  extends 
'"Its  flight  unfettered!     Ueinara,  rise, 
***  And  take  thy  place  among  the  deities  1  "  * 

,*'bii  apologue,  coupled  with  our  abstract  of  the  story,  bare  as 
'^^•»  will  we  believe  be  suflicicnt  to  prove  that  the  poem  in  its  plan 
*nu.  spirit.  In  its  texture  and  details,  is  the  reverse  of  *Don  Juan.' 
•Juhout  entering  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  multiplied  oppo- 
Hlions,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  Is  nothing  corresponding 
***Lord  Lytton's  plot  in  the  shifting  panorama  of  Lord  Byron's 
y^ant  genius,  and  that  the  fundamental  conception  of  life  and 
*t*  conccnis  which  pervades  *  Don  Juan '  is  totally  dissimilar  to 
tpe  picture  of  it  which  is  presented  in  '  Glenaveril.*  Lord 
^Jfon,  speaking  of  the  distaste  women  had  for  his  poem,  not- 
*Ubstanding  that  it  teemed  in  its  opening  canto*  with  power, 
**tTibed  their  dislike  to  a  'wish  to  exalt  the  sentiments  of  the 
Prions,  and  keep  up  the    illusion    which    is    their   empire.' 

*Now 
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'  Now  "  Don  Juan," '  he  said,  '  strips  ofF  this  inusion,  and 
laughs  at  that,  and  most  other  things/  Universal  mockery 
must  be  based  on  misrepresentation.  Lord  B^^ron  put  a  part 
for  the  whole,  and  the  passions  he  described  were  illusions 
because  they  were  guilty,  or  transient  because  they  were  mis- 
placed. But  he  cared  not  whether  his  scoffs  were  just  or  unjust. 
Incidents,  persons,  and  sentiments  were  introducetl  for  th& 
wanton  purpose  of  deriding  them.  Lord  Lytton*3  verse,  on  thc^ 
contrary,  is  devoted  to  setting  in  their  fairest  light  whatever  is 
noblest,  tenderest,  and  most  disinterested  in  human  nature 
The  afTections  which  glorify  and  endear  existence,  and  not  th^ 
passions  which  debase  it,  are  the  burthen  of  his  song.  He  h 
his  laugh  at  foibles,  but  treats  them  in  general  with  sporti 
humour,  and  not  with  the  cynical  ridicule  and  caustic  wit 
which  Byron  revelled.  Cordelia,  Glenaveril,  and  Stahl, 
pre-eminent  for  generous  emotion.  Edolrath  is  the  soul  «f 
benevolence  and  uprightness.  Mis  addiction  to  learning  jm 
pure  love  of  knowledge,  and  he  sets  no  store  by  it  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  advancement,  emolument,  or  reputation.  EmanucJji 
ancestral  longings  are  distinct  from  the  vulgar  desire  for  its 
outward  trappings.  He  is  smitten  with  its  historical  glories, 
and  the  halo  which  gathered  round  it  from  time  and  perpetuity. 
The  prosaic  characters  have  their  elevated  side.  Martha 
Mailer's  curt  self-sufficiency  has  its  origin  in  the  dignity  of 
self-respect.  Eckermann,  plebeian  and  mercantile,  is  a  wor- 
shipper of  all  that  is  most  romantic  in  Cordelia,  and  is  besides 
a  political  visionary  intent  upon  establishing  a  Utopia  in  which 
every  inhabitant,  under  pain  «^>f  banishment,  should  be  possessed 
of  the  qualifications  which  built  up  his  old  master's  fortunes 
and  his  own.  All  these  characters  are  vividly  conceived  an<l 
firmly  drawn,  and  none  are  more  real  than  those  that  are  most 
ideal.  Glenaveril  and  Cordelia  are  not  poetical  phantoms  ? 
they  are  simple,  earnest,  and  genuine,  untainted  by  nffcctatior»« 
sickly  sentiment,  and  repulsive  pretension.  It  is  the  graa' 
boon  and  privilege  of  literature  to  call  us  back  by  such  crcatior»* 
to  feelings  which  are  sometimes  obscured,  and  sometimes  esC-" 
tinguishcd  in  the  commonplaces  and  coarser  usages  of  worldl  Jf 
life,  but  which  can  never  lose  their  fascination  while  a  trai 
remains  to  us  of  the  qualities  which  are  the  noblest  prerogati-V 
and  chief  blessing  of  man. 

*  After  all,*  wrote  Scott  to  Crabbe,  '  if  a  faultless  poem  cou-l* 
be  produced,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  tire  the  critics  themselv*^ 
and  annoy  the  whole  reading  world  with  the  spleen,'     A  po^^ 
that  had  the  fault  of  being  unreadable  could  not  be  faultle 
and  probably  Scott  meant  by  bis  paradox  that  a  poem  witho** 
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inequalities    #ouId    be  insufferable    from   its  monotony.     The 
mixed  style  in  which  strains  grave  and  gay,  languoge  colloquial 
and  polished,  take  their  turns,  is  secure  from  the  defect  of  a  too 
elaborate  uniformity.      But  it  brings  with  it  another  danger 
from  the  difHculty  of  managing  the  transitions,     A  homely  or 
ludicrous  line  out  of  place  jars  on  the  mind.      Lord    Byron's 
mocking  tone  was   in   his  favour,   and  diminished  the  risk  of 
raising   any   other    sense   of   incongruity   than    that   which    he 
designed.      Vet  with  all  bis  wonderful  command  of  English,  he 
did   not  always  resist  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  propriety  of 
expression  to  a  rhyme.     There  are  lines  in  'Glenaveril'  which 
we  think  open  to  the  same  objection  of  a  sudden  descent  to  idioms 
too  familiar.     Metrical  variety  in  a  poem  is  hardly  less  essential 
than  variety  of  style.     Lord  Lytton  delights  in  changes  of  har- 
mony.    He  rightly  prefers  a  fall  in  the  melody  to  sating  the  car 
with  continuous   luxury  of  sound,  and  often  obtains  a  pleasing 
rariation  by  the  admission  of  an  extra  syllable.    This  he  has  done 
occasionally  in  a  way  to  require  a  false  emphasis  to  be  placed  on 
some  word  in  the  line,  if  we  insist  on  preserving  the  rhythm. 
There  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  the  licence,  which  is  sparingly 
used,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  blemish  when  it  occurs.     A  more  fre- 
quent liberty  is  the  introduction  of  imperfect  rhymes,  and  in  some 
caiea  the  endings  rhyme  only  to  the  eye.    We  can  dispense  at  in- 
tervals with  a  full  concord  of  sound  ;  but,  unless  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  consonance  distinguishable  by  the  ear,  this  species  of 
variety  always    appears  to    us    unpleasing.      The    break    in    a 
recurrence,  which  is  the  law  of  the  verse,  balks  expectation,  and, 
however  much  it  may  commend   itself  to  the  judgment   of  the 
poet,  it  is  so  uncongenial  to  most  persons   that  we   commonly 
impute  it  to  his  unskilfulness.     These  are  slight  flaws  which  do 
nil  nfTect  the  general  fabric  of  the  poem.     The  fault,  we  believe, 
which  will  be  most  felt  is  a  too  great  prolixity  in  places,  and 
especially  in  the  dialogues.     The  developments  are  evidence  of 
the  fulness  of  the  author's  conception  and  the  richness  of  his 
vocabulary,    but   in    a    story   we   desire    more  rapid    progress. 
Terse  and  felicitous  sentences  abound.     Sentiments,  incidents, 
'^nd  descriptions  are  embodied  in  the  aptest  and  purest  diction, 
wd  usually  with  an  easy  flow  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded 
11  prose.     The  sole  defect  is,  that  topics  are  dwelt  on  too  long 
^^  moments  when  compactness  would  be  preferable  to  expansion. 
The  failing  is  gratuitous  in  a  poem  remarkable  for  its  diversified 
genius,  for  its  romantic  plot,  for  the  interest  of  the  events,  for 
characters  neither  featureless  nor  falsely  ideal,  but  true  to  nature 
3nd  distinctively  individual ;  for  its  range  of  thought,  contem- 
plative, tender  and  humorous;    for  its  weighty  reasonings  and 
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acute  opinions,  and  for  the  fertile  imagination  which  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  enchantment  it  diffuses  over  human  realities, 
and  in  its  creation  of  fanciful  worlds.  There  are  two  methods 
of  judging  works — by  their  merits  or  their  defects.  Measured 
hy  the  last,  the  most  famous  writers  would  not  perhaps  excel 
the  worst;  and  tried  by  the  first, 'Glenaveril*  is  a  great,  beautiful, 
and  signally  original  poem. 


Akt.    II.  —  JFenehn    a    Camlrai^    tPaprh    sa    correspondana^ 
1699-1715.     Par  Emmanuel  de  Broglic.     Paris,  1884. 

AFTER  the  enormous  amount  of  literature  which  has 
gradually  gathered  round  the  memory  of  Fenelon,  the 
*Swan  of  Cambrai/  as  he  has  been  fondly  styled,  since  he  was 
laid  to  rest,  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  beneath  the  high 
altar  of  his  cathedral  on  the  Flemish  frontier  of  France,  it 
might  seem  as  if  nothing  more  about  him  could  remain  to  be 
said.  In  the  analysis  and  appreciation,  from  various  points  of 
view,  of  his  character  and  influence,  the  productions  of  his  pen, 
his  views  and  aspirations  in  the  spheres  of  religion  and  politics, 
criticism  might  appear  to  have  exhausted  itself.  Yet  here  we 
have  before  us  a  brand-new  work  about  him,  of  goodly  size, 
and  the  result  of  independent  study  of  the  original  documents; 
dealing  directly  indeed  with  the  latter  part  only  of  the  cele- 
brated prelate*s  life,  but  indirectly  with  the  main  features  of  his 
character  and  action,  and  prompted  by  dissatisfaction  with  the 
many  existing  biographical  portraitures  by  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  world.  The  appearance  of  such 
a  work  at  this  date  evinces  at  least  the  inexhaustible  interest  nf 
the  subject;  and  if  it  be  asked,  whether  there  was  sufficient 
occasion  for  M.  de  Broglie's  labours,  or  In  other  words  whether 
the  contents  of  his  volume  are  such  as  to  justify  its  publica- 
tion, the  answer  we  think  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  It  \m 
charmingly  and  tenderly  written,  in  a  spirit  of  warm  yet  no** 
indiscriminate  admiration,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  loya- 
Komanist  of  the  more  modern  type ;  and  by  bringing  togelhe- 
a  large  quantity  of  illustrative  material,  derived  in  greak.' 
measure  from  Fenelon's  very  voluminous  correspondence, 
puts  the  reader  in  a  position  to  see  him  disrobed,  as  it  wei 
and  with  open  heart,  and  thus  to  form  a  broader  and  complet' 
conception  of  him  than  those  which  the  familiar  sketches  c»l 
him  have  made  current.     In  some  of  his  judgments  indeed, 
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might  be  expected,  we  arc  unable  to  go  along  with  our  author; 
the  Protestaatism,  the  Jansenism,  and  even  the  Gallicanism, 
into  sharp  collision  with  which  Fenelon  was  thrown,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  with  the  same  feelings  by  an  Anglican 
Churchman,  and  by  an  adherent  of  the  Vatican. 

The  principal   difficulty  in   the  way  of  correctly  estimating 
Fenelon's  character  arises  from  its   cxtraonlinary  many-sided- 
ness.    Michelet  has  emphatically  hit    this  feature  :  by  calling 
him    a   *  trtultiple    man.'     He    was    a    compound   of  opposite 
qualities;  his  versatility  had  so  wide  a  range,  that  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  discern  throughout  the  same  personality  under  its  very 
diverse  forms.     The  great  noble  and  the  ap<istle  of  fraternity 
met  in  him  ;  an  aristocrat  to  the  backbone,  always  conscious  of 
the  rights  of  his  privileged  class,  he  meditated  upon  freedom 
in  the  antechambers  of  despotism,  and  became  the  prophet  of 
social   amelioration,  the  forerunner  of  the  tribunes  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    His  was   at   once  the    most    Hellenic    and    the   most 
evangelical  mind  of  his  time  ;  at  one  moment  he  strikes  us  as 
being  of  all  modern  men  the  nearest  in  mould  to  an  antique 
lage;  at  another  we  sec  in  him  nothing  but  the  Christian  en- 
thusiast, absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  mysteries. 
As  an  impassioned  guide  in  the  pursuit  of  transcendental  per- 
fection to  the  devout  souls  which   had  placed  themselves  with 
anl)ounded    submission    in    his    hands,    his    central     and    all- 
pervading   lesson   was   'detachment    from   the   world;'   yet   we 
cannot  help  perceiving  that  the  keenness  of  his  own  interest  in 
mondane  affairs  was  never  blunted,  and  that  to  his  latest  breath 
his  heart  was  stirred  by  an  ambition  for  political  power,  which 
Was  not  the  less  ambition  because  of  its  entire  freedom  from  the 
Uint  of  sordid  self-interest.     Submission  to  the  infallible  voice 
of  the  Church,  whensoever  that  voice  was  pleased  to  speak,  was 
tile  comer-stone   of  his  creed  ;  yet  the  instinct  of  liberty  was 
ttfonger  in  him  than  the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  among  the 
peat  writers   of  that  Augustan  age  he  was  the  one  in  whom 
""^  spirit  of  private  judgment  most  successfully  asserted  itself 
igainrt  the  claims  of  tradition  and  authority.     And  in  which- 
^CT  of  his  many  aspects  circumstances  happened  from  time  to 
time  to  present  him,  whether  as  the  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
or  the  chimerical    and    unpractical    idealist — whether   as    the 
stately   ecclesiastic   championing   bis   Church,    or    the    mystic 
enthusiast  incurring  his   Church's  condemnation — whether   as 
the  devotional  writer  discoursing  in  ecstatic  strain  of  an  un- 
approachable perfection,  or  the  elegant   scholar  enamoured  of 
^he  graces  of  Pagan  literature ;  it  was  always  the  genuine  man 
that  showed  himself  in  authentic  development,  free  alike  from 
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the  disguises  of  policy  and  the  pretences  of  affectation.  From 
one  phase  to  another  he  passed  without  apparent  effort,  and  in 
each  he  moved  with  such  spontaneity,  naturalness,  and  ease,  as 
to  make  it  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  the  truest  exhibition  of 
his  personality  and  bent  of  mind. 

It  is  this  peculiar  manifoldness  which  has  embarrassed  the 
judgment  of  posterity  concerning  Fcnelon.  Even  while  he 
lived,  to  his  most  intimate  friends  his  life  presented  a  succession 
of  surprises,  and  since  his  death  curiously  different  estimates 
of  him  have  been  hazarded.  To  many  it  has  seemed  as  if  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  have  been  sincere  all  round  ;  yet  to 
decide  which  was  the  real  face,  and  which  the  mask,  has  not 
been  found  easy,  and  the  attempt  to  discriminate  has  led  to 
very  divergent  results.  It  has  been  his  fate  to  become  in  turn 
the  idol  of  philosophical  democrats,  the  oracle  of  tutors  and 
f^overnesses,  the  delif;htful  classic  of  the  young,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  souls  aspiring  after  religious  perfection.  Notwith- 
standing his  formal  condemnation  by  Rome,  of  all  the  great 
Churchmen  of  his  time  his  memory  remains  the  dearest  to 
devout  members  of  his  own  communion :  in  spite  of  bis  con- 
temptuous abhorrence  of  the  Reformed  doctrine,  Protestants  vie 
with  Romanists  in  veneration  for  his  character,  and  admiration 
of  his  spiritual  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been 
accused  of  hypocrisy,  intolerance,  and  even  secret  scepticism ; 
his  high-bred  courtesy  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  suppleness  of 
one  who  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  dispensers  of  patronage ; 
his  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  Papal  See  has  been  attributed 
to  a  calculating  self-interest;  it  has  even  been  hinted  that  his 
method  of  educating  the  little  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  shaped  by 
a  long-sighted  craftiness,  which  aimed  at  securing  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs  for  himself,  in  the  event  of  the  young  Prince's 
accession  to  the  throne. 

In  the  introductory  portion  of  M.  de  Broglie's  work  will  be 
found  some  interesting  remarks  upon  this  variety  of  judgments 
passed  upon  the  great  prelate,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  he 
able  to  quote  a  few  passages,  in  an  abridged  form,  in  con- 
firmation of  what  we  have  said.  After  speaking  of  the  immense  -: 
reputation  which  has  encircled  Fenelon's  namey  our  authoc 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

'Opinions  respecting  his  moral  charootor  Lave  undergone  tbs 
Gtraiigost  vicittsitudcs,  and  no  preeiso,  dofinitivo  judgment  upon  i"^ 
has  yet  been  arrived  at.  His  ronowu,  however  gi*eat  it  may  bo,  hft^ 
leouuned  ill-dofiucd  and,  so  to  speak,  uebulous,  and  this  micertaiut^ 
has  rendere<l  tbo  vcrdictH  passed  upon  this  great  porsonago  Bipgnlarl^ 
superiiciaL  For  some  ho  has  been  an  unackuowledgcd  saint ;  io^ 
others,  a  sum  of  ambition,  aiming  only  at  hia  o^vn  credit  and  infln-' 
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eQce.  Tbc  Jiuxseuists  have  rcprcsontod  liim  as  a  fauatlcAl  defender 
of  CltramontAno  doctrines,  with  tho  object  of  concciiliug  his  own 
crrofs  under  on  affected  zeal.  The  philosophical  school  of  the  last 
century,  fiiithful  to  its  ordinary  tactics,  and  desirous  of  di-a\ving  to 
it«clf  tlio  celai  of  a  reputation  which  gave  it  nmbrngo,  transformed 
liim  into  a  sort  of  unavowed  philosopher,  whoso  tolerant  indulgoiice 
ill  concealed  his  real  scepticism.  Later  ou,  when  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Saint-Simon's  ^lcmoira  appeared,  his  admirable  portraiture 
of  Ftuelon  destroyed  the  pliilosophical  legend  to  replace  it  by  a  new 
criticism,  a  aiuguLir  medley  of  truth  and  error,  in  which  the  author 
oucQu&ciously  displays  ut  the  some  time  all  the  resources  of  his  talent, 
aad  all  the  confused  passions  of  liis  heart.  From  these  divorso 
apprecittlions  presented  in  turn  to  the  public  there  has  grown  up  a 
ngue  impression  about  Fonelon,  which  each  one  fashions  in  accord- 
laee  with  his  natural  inclination.  For  the  greater  number  ho  has 
baeomo  a  double-facod  personage,  lialf  mystical,  lialf  ambitious,  as 
chimencol  in  politics  as  transcendental  in  religion.  And  since  the 
twv  chief  events  of  his  life  were  the  famous  controversy  in  the 
<U])gm)aa  subtleties  of  which  ho  well-nigh  lost  himself,  and  his 
^itcttiou  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  of  which  the  fruit  was  destroyed 
l>7  death,  it  has  seemed  as  if  his  Lifo  was  on  the  whole  a  barren  one, 
uiil  tLe  admirable  literary  qnalitioB  of  bis  stylo  were  liis  principal 
^tJes  to  fame.* 

There  is  one  point,  however,  upon  which  the  biopraphcrs  and 
n-iiics  of  F^nelon  are  unanimous,  and  that  is,  the  almost  infinite 
<^barm   of  hi»  personality.     The  fates  which  presided  over  bis 
**iilh  may  be  said,  in  pag'an  phrase,  to  have  dowered  him  with 
^  supreme  gift  of  fascination.     A  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art 
*bone  forth  from  bis  every  gesture,  accent,  and  glance.     Of  his 
**i^pearance   and   manner,   as  he    moved   among  the   throng   of 
^^^uniers  at  Versailles,  two  singularly  vivid  dcscriptiiins  written 
^y  keen-sighted    observers    have    come    down    to    us»  attesting 
•*^jond  dispute  the  extraordinary  attraction   which   he  exerted 
"^Ver  every  one  who  came  into  contact  with  bim  ;   we  refer  to 
*-te  often   quoted   biographical   notices    from   the   pens   of   the 
^^ustic  Saint-Simon,  and  the  grave  o!d  Chancellor  D'Aguessenu. 
"jr  these  Fenelon  is  placed  before  the  mind's  eye  almost  as  dis- 
"^*riclly  as  he  appeared  to  the  circle  which  hung  on  his  lips; — 
fire  and   genius  streaming?  like   a  torrent  from    his   eyes;    his 
**ic>bile  features  uniting  all  that  is  weighty  and  serious  with  all 
*Uat  is  sprightly  and  gracious,  at  once  showing  the  scholar,  the 
^Kxlesiastic,    and    the    courtly    noble  ;     bis    whole    deportment 
■wreathing    refinement,    modesty,    amiability,    intellectual    emi- 
nence, and  over  all  the  perfection  of  high  breeding.      It  was 
«iifficalt,  we  are  told,  to  take  one's  eyes  off  his  countenance,  and 
impostlble  to  forget  it.     The  most  brilliant  talker  in  the  most 
brUlianl  saloons  of  Europe,  he  passed  '  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
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lively  to  severe,'  with  consummate  ease  and  simplicity,  never 
affecting  any  saperiority  over  others,  and  always  putting  them 
at  their  ease  by  his  exquisite  taste  and  geniality.  Such  was  his 
spontaneity  and  readiness,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  knew  Q\exy 
thing  by  intuition,  and  had  invented,  rather  than  acquired,  tbe 
various  branches  of  human  knowletlge.  Such  his  power  of 
inspiring  confidence  and  affection,  that  those  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  could  scarcely  tear  themselves  from 
his  presence,  and  could  neither  mistrust  him  nor  help  coming 
back  to  him.  '  Unlike  every  one  else,'  is  Saint-Simon's  phrasp 
for  him  ;  'wholly  inimitable'  is  D'Aguesaeau's. 

Nor  was  it  only  wliile  basking  in  Court  favour,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  that  this  description  was  true  of  him  ;   what  he  was  then 
he  continued  to  the  end.     In  vain  the  King's  unconquerable 
prejudice  kept  him  exiled  from  the  great  world  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  his  not  very  prolonged  career  (he  died  in  Lis 
sixty-fourth  year),  and  forbade  him  to  quit  his  frontier-diocese. 
The  world  went  after  him,  and  almost  in  spite  of  himself  his 
name  so  greatly  attracted  the  admiration  of  Europe  that,  to  use 
M.  Matter's  expression,  Cambrai  grew  to  be  in  general  estima- 
tion the  first  episcopal  see   of  Christendom.     Crowds  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  sought  him  out,  or  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  him.     During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  his 
palaro    was    thronged   with    military  officers,   travelling   eccle- 
siastics, and  visitors  drawn  by  curiosity  or  esteem  ;   and  no  one, 
not  even  of  the  freethinkers  and  libertines,  in  whom  the  temper 
of  the  approaching  Regency  was  already  foreshadowed,  couW 
resist  the  singular  fascination  of  his  presence.     Of  the  manner 
of  his  life  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  episcopate  we  have  a 
minute  account,  like  a  photograph,  from  the  hand  of  the  smftll^ 
minded,    prosaic   Le   Dieu,  who,    as    Bossuet's    secretary,  had 
naturally  been  that  great  Bishop's  confidant  and  partisan  during 
the  famous  controversy  between  the  two  prelates.     F^nclon,  i~ 
his  generous  way,  had  often  asked   the  Abbe  to  visit  him 
Cambrai,  and  after  Bos8uet*s  death,  in  1704,  the  invitation  i 
accepted.     It  is  easy  to  detect  in  the  Abbe's  narrative  of  h* 
visit  the  mingled    feelings  of  curiosity  and   nervousness  wi 
which   he  entered   the  Archbishop's    palace,  his    peering   ey 
eager  to  note  everything,  but  his  heart  half-failing  him  lest  t 
bitter  memories   of  the   past  should   throw  a   cloud    over 
reception.     But,  like  every  one  else,  he  came  away  fascinat 
saying  to  himself  how  different  from  other  prelates  whon 
had  known  was  this  great  ecclesiastic,  who,  notwithstanding  b 
high  rank  and  the  official  splendour  of  his  household,  as  a  da 
and  prince  of  the  Empire,  lived  amongst  his  chaplains,  sec 
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md  almoners,  witli  a  noble  simplicity  and  Jio^nirictl 
courtcsj,  which  set  every  one  at  his  case,  and  won  for  him  a 
lore  and  devotion  as  uncommon  a$  they  were  beautiful.  One 
other  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  worth  recalling,  both 
because  of  its  quaintness  and  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
met.  Among  the  visitors  to  Marlboroug-h's  head-quarters  in 
Netherlands  a  few  years  later  was  the  eccentric  Earl  of 
'et(!rl)orough,  of  Spanish  notoriety,  in  whom  the  hero,  the 
sceptic,  and  the  profligate,  may  be  said  to  liave  been  rnmbined 
1  in  equal  proportions.  Being  thua  within  reach  of  Carnbrai, 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the  Archbishop's 
I  acquaintance.  Small  indeed  could  have  been  the  sympathy 
^^etween  the  saintly  mystic  and  such  a  man  as  he;  yet  against 
^^■e  potency  of  the  chann  he  was  no  ni<»re  proof  than  the  rest, 
^«nd  from  his  visit  he  returned,  saying  of  his  host,  *  He  was  cast 
in  a  particular  mould,  that  was  never  used  for  anybody  else. 
He  is  a  delicious  creature ;   but  1  was  forced  to  get  away  from 

Km  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could,  else  he  would  have  made  me 
To  Fenelon's  nearest  intimates  part  of  his  unique  charm  arose 
im  his  extraordinary  genius  for  friendship.  IS)>  one  ever  hud 
...ore  eiperience  of  that '  mystcrimis  cement  of  the  soul/  or  more 
amply  fulfdle<l  the  precept,  'Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  witli 
hoops  of  steel,'  He  gave  them  himself,  and  they  repaid  him 
in  kind.  To  love  Fcnelon  was  a  part  of  their  religion.  In 
i>aint-Simon's  remarkable  description  of  their  invincible  attach- 
ment to  him  under  all  his  fortunes  there  may  perhaps  be  a 
covert  sneer,  but  there  is  far  more  of  truth  ;  through  all  his 
exile  and  disgrace,  he  says,  they  fondly  clung  to  him  as  the 
Jews  cling  to  Jerusalem,  and  sighed  and  hoped  for  his  return 
M  that  unhappy  race  waits  and  sighs  for  its  Messiah.  'True 
iriends,'  wrote  Fenelon  himself  ia  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
wrhen  death  had  robbed  him  of  most  of  his  treasured  intimacies, 
'true  friends  make  our  greatest  linppincss  and  our  keenest 
wrrow.  One  is  tempted  to  wish  that  all  good  friends  could 
wrange  to  die  together.  It  costs  much  to  be  capable  of  real 
friendship,  but  those  who  are  sensible  of  it  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  otherwise,  and  would  rather  suffer  than  be  insensible.' 
And  again,  a  few  months  later,  when  the  shadows  were  fast 
flowing  around  him,  in  a  letter  written  with  some  of  his  old 
plavfalness  to  a  very  dear  relative,  the  remembrance  of  his 
losses  wrung  from  him  the  pathetic  words,  *  It  is  only  friend- 
»hip  that  now  keeps  me  alive,  and  it  is  friendship  which  will 
Ull  me.*  A  true  prophecy;  the  successive  deaths  of  Lis  oldest 
and  most  valued  friends,  and  of  his  beloved  i>ui>il,  the  Dauphin, 
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in  whom   his  hopes  for  France  were  all  bound  up,  had  stnick 
him  mortally,  and  he  was  slowly  dying  of  the  shock.     Yet  not 
from  any  lack  of  the  faith  which  can   pluck    the    sting  from 
death,  and  inspire  a  bright  hope  of  reunion  beyond  the  grave. 
Only  three  days  before  the  seizure  which  rapidly  proved  fatal, 
he  wrote  these  beautiful  words  to  console  a  widowed  heart  with 
this  hope: — *  We  shall  soon  find  again  those  whom  indeed  we 
have  nut  lost.     Wc  arc  ncaring  them  every  day  by  rapid  steps. 
A   moment  more,   and   there  will  be  no  more  reason  for  our 
tears.     It  is  we  who  are  dying ;  those  whom  we  love  live  and 
will  die  no  more.'     But  the  faith  which  taught  him  resignation 
and  hope  could  not  prevent  the  breaking  of  his  heart.      Willing 
as  the  spirit  was,  the  flesh  was  weak. 

It  will  probably  strike  the  reader  that  in  Fenelon's  tempera- 
ment there  was  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  qualities  which 
are    peculiarly   feminine.     This   feature    has   not    escaped    the 
notice  of  recent  students  of  Lis  character.     Thus  Lamartine,  in 
his  p«jetical  way,  after  calling  him  '  beautiful  as  a  Raphaers 
St.  John  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  Christ,'  adds  that  he  had  'the 
imagination  of  a  woman  for  dreaming  of  heaven,  and   the  sool 
of  a  woman  for  loving  the  earth,*    Michelet,  with  his  physio- 
logical   instinct,  traces    this   side  of   Fenelon's    nature   to   his 
mother,  '  who  being  so  much  younger  than  his  father,  had  a 
greater    share     in     his    birth,    and    endowed    him    with    those 
felicitous  contradictions   which  please  in  a  woman  and  make 
her  an  enigma.*     His  portraits  tell  the  same  tale,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  elTusive  sensibility   which    predominates    over    the 
stronger  lines  of  the  countenance.     The  characteristic  is  thrown 
out  into  relief  and  made  all  the  more  palpable,  by  its  contrast 
with  the  thoroughly  masculine  temperament  of  his  great  rival. 
Bussuct    and    Fenelon    may    be   said    to    have   incarnated    re- 
spectively the  male  and  female  sides  of  the  religion  of  their 
age;    the    one    its    solidity    and    practical    vigour,    its    logical 
coherence,  and  political  tendency;    the    other   its   imaginative 
aspiration,  its  tenderness,  and  spiritual  enthusiasm.     While  thr- 
one inspired  respcx-t  and  fear,  the  other  crept  into  the  heart  ancL 
took  captive  its  love.     Hence  the  popular  voice  has   rightly^ 
distinguished  them  as  the  eagle  and  the  swan.     To  appreciates 
Fenelon  justly,  it  is  of  prime  importance,  we  are  convinced,  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind  this  strain  of  the  woman's  temperament 
in  his  mental  constitution.      It  was  this  that  made  him  the  mo»^ 
tender  genius  that  France  has  ever  produced ;  and  enabled  hiran 
to  suffuse  the  *Tck'maque*  with  such  a  delicate  and  persuasiv*? 
charm,  as  to   constrain  M.   Nisard,  a   very  competent   but  h*^ 
no  means  flattering  critic,  to  pronounce  it  of  all  works  in  tb»« 
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FrencU  Ian«:uage  Me  plus  aimable,*  It  was  this  which  to  multi- 
tudes has  so  endeared  the  memory  of  Fonclon,  that  in  pro- 
ouncing  his  name  their  voice  insensibly  assumes  a  softer  tone. 
ut  it  is  also  to  this  that  may  in  a  large  measure  be  traced 
ose  weaknesses  and  errors,  which  an  impartial  criticism  is 
compelled  to  recognize  in  him.  It  narrowed  the  sphere  of  his 
influence,  made  him  the  idol  of  small  circles,  of  cliques  re- 
spectable but  feeble,  and  prcilisposed  him  to  be  subjugated  by 
unbalanced  ideas  which  grew  into  eccentricities  of  thought, 
laid  him  open  to  the  attractions  of  an  unreal  and  enervating 
ysticism,  which  impaired  the  sobriety  of  his  religion,  and 
eakcned  that  sense  of  individuality  which  is  the  basis  of 
ethical  responsibility-  It  made  him  an  idealist  in  politics,  a 
theoretic  re-organizer  i»f  society  upon  impracticable  lines ; 
apt  to  be  governed  by  first  impressions  and  one-sided  fancies; 
Iways  prone  to  over-refine  and  over-regulate,  as  if  he  knew 
crything  by  intuition,  and  could  set  everything  right  by 
impressing  his  own  ideas  upon  it.  *  The  finest  but  most 
chimerical  genius  in  my  kingdom,'  was  the  judgment  of 
Louis  XIV.  upon  him,  after  a  long  serious  conversation;  and 
the  saying  aptly  expresses  both  the  brilliancy  and  the  defect  of 
Fenclon*s  mind. 

Desides  the  feminine  clement  in  his  constitution,  there  was 
other,  derived  from  the  other  side  of  his  parentage,  which 
escr^'es  notice  since  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  shaping 
of  his  conduct  in  some  of  the  most  important  turns  of  his  career. 
From  his  paternal  ancestors,  versed  in  public  alfairs,  he  inherited 
a  considerable  infusion  of  what  may  be  called  the  diplomatic 
mperament.  By  virtue  of  this  his  tendency  was  to  be  supple, 
sinuating,  desirous  of  pleasing,  apt  to  become  'all  things  to 
ill  men.'  Not  that  Bossuet's  angry  denunciation  of  him  in 
the  heat  of  controversy  as  a  hypocrite  can  for  a  moment  be 
icceptcd  as  just  ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Fenelon's 
feirit  was  over  darkened  by  conscious  insincerity.  But  he  ha<i 
b  wonderful  faculty  for  adapting  himself  to  his  surroundings; 
lor  creeping  noiselessly  and  without  efibrt  into  people's  con- 
Idence,  captivating  and  influencing  them  even  while  appa- 
fcnlly  yielding  to  them  ;  for  concealing  firmness  of  purpose 
■nder  n  show  of  pliability,  and  attaining  his  ends  in  ways 
r^liich  to  cynical  observers  might  easily  seem  to  be  serpentine 
[*nd,  to  use  Michelel's  word,  'onduleui.*  It  is  not  improbable 
llbftt  this  characteristic  was  early  developed  by  the  circumstances 
l'>f  his  boyhood;  for  since  the  numerous  grown-up  sons  and 
Ldftughters  who  were  the  fruit  of  his  father's  first  marriage  took 
I  umbrage  at  the  second,  the  precocious  and  sensitive  child  had 
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every  reason  to  practise  his  little  arts  of  ingratiation,  to  obtain 
forgiveness  for  having  obtruded  his  existence  upon  them.  For 
succeeding  in  the  larger  world  to  which  his  destiny  led  him, 
no  talent  was  better  suited  than  this  mixture  of  diplomatic 
address  with  his  effusive  sweetness  and  grace ;  and  it  seemed  to 
justify  the  hope  of  his  admiring  friends  to  see  him  stand  one 
day  at  the  right  hand  of  the  French  throne,  as  the  King's 
trusted  adviser  and  personified  conscience,  through  whose 
counsels  the  ancient  monarchy  would  be  regenerated,  and 
under  whose  administration  the  turbulence  and  guilt  of  the 
Past  would  be  forgotten  in  a  new  era  of  virtue  and  peace.  The 
remark  may  be  added,  that  it  was  the  final  disappointment  of 
this  long  cherished  hope,  when  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
its  realization,  that  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  formed  the 
catastrophe  in  which  the  tragedy  of  his  life  was  consummated. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  diverse  constituents 
of  Fenelon's  character,   because    of  our  conviction   that   they 
furnish  the  key  to  much  that  we  shall  find  surprising,  perhaps 
even  contradictory,  as  we   examine  his  actions  and  writings. 
To  go  through  the  story  of  his  life,  indeed,  is  not  our  purpose  ^ 
its  chief  incidents  are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition,  its  under- 
plot too  complicated  for  these  pages.     What  we  wish  to  ex- 
hibit is  the  man  himself,  for  it  is  in'  his  remarkable  personality 
that  the  interest  is  concentrated.     To  accomplish  this  we  shaLX 
endeavour  to  present  him   in  several  of  his  more  prominermt::- 
aspects,  just  prefixing  a  few  biographical  particulars  to  serir^^ 
as  a  framework  for  our  discussions. 

Frangois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe-Fenelon  was  a  cadet  of  or&tf^s 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Southern  France,  and  w^  -ss 
born  in  August,  1G51,  at  the  Chateau  de  Fenelon  in  Perigoirc^K. 
He  was,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  child  of  his  father's  old  ag^4^^, 
who  had  espoused  in  second  nuptials  a  young  and  accomplish. ^^  d 
daughter  of  the  noble  but  impoverished  house  of  Saint-Arbx-  ^m. 
Destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  the  lad  after  a  few  years    ■•^m>( 
education  at  home  and  at  the  neighbouring  College  of  Caho    ^rs 
was  moved  to  Paris,  and  continued  his  studies  at  the  College      -^f 
Plessis  till  he  was  old  enough  to  enter  the  Seminary  of  Saii^^t- 
Sulpice,  to  be  trained  under  its  superior.  Father  Tronson,   f^or 
the  ministry.     It  was  there  that,  before  the  completion  of  t^mmis 
sixteenth  year,  his  enthusiastic  temperament  first  showed  ita^i^^^ 
in  a  vehement  resolve  to  follow  some  of  the  elder  students         ^^ 
becoming   a   missionary  to  Canada,  then  under  French  rul*^*! 
a  project  which  was  with  difficulty  rendered  abortive  by  t-^e 
firmness  and  good  sense  of  his  uncle  the  Bishop  of  Sarlat.      "^^^o 
sooner   had   he   received   priest's    orders   than   another   fit         ^^ 
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enthusiasm  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  was  firc<l  by  a 
romantic  longjing  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  classic  shores  of 
Greece  and  Syria,  where  he  hoped  to  become  an  Instrument  in 
the  hnnd  of  Providence  to  overthrow  Islam,  and  heal  the  schism 
between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West.  Of  this  scheme 
too  nothing  came,  and  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  was 
after  all  a  prosaic  one,  in  the  parish  attached  to  Saint-Sulpice  ; 
whence  Archbishop  Harlay  took  him,  when  only  twenty-seven 
vears  old,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  '  Nouvelles  Catho- 
liques,*  a  semi-conventual  institution  which  was  being  vigorously 
worked  as  one  of  the  engines  of  the  Government  for  the  extir- 
pation of  French  Protestantism.  Here  the  young  Abbo  success- 
fully discharged  the  very  delicate  duties  of  his  oflice  for  the 
next  ten  or  eleven  years,  with  the  interruption  of  about  a  year 
and  a  half  which  was  occupied  by  an  official  mission  to  the 
Huguenot  districts  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge,  to  gather  into  the 
true  Church  the  obstinate  souls  whom  the  dragoons  of  Louvois 
had  failed  to  convert.  Jiy  the  end  of  this  period  his  brilliant 
talents  and  high  character  had  brought  Fenelon  so  prominently 
before  the  public,  that  his  appointment  by  the  King  to  be  tutor 
^to  the  three  sons  of  the  Dauphin  was  hailed  with  universal 
ttisfaction.  Seven  years  later,  being  now  forty-four  years  old, 
le  was  nominated  by  Louis  XIV'.  to  the  ancient  archiepiscopal 
of  Cambrai,  on  the  first  vacancy  which  occurred  after  the 
recent  acquisition  of  the  Flemish  province  by  France  in  the 
war  with  Spain  and  Austria.  The  next  four  years  were  filled 
by  the  heated  controversy  on  Quietism,  which  brought  about 
his  disgrace  at  Versailles,  and  his  condemnation  by  Home.  In 
the  middle  of  this  storm  he  was  abruptly  deprived  of  his 
appointment  as  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  and  was  ordered  to 
retire  as  a  disgraced  man  to  his  diocese  ;  which  he  never  again 
left,  dying  there  in  the  commencement  of  1715,  eight  months 
before  the  close  of  the  aged  monarch's  reign. 

Of  the  history  thus  sketched  in  the  merest  outline  the  turning- 
point  was  the  elevation  to  the  sec  of  Cambrai.    Over  the  precise 
cause  of  it  some  obscurity  hangs.     It  was  in  appearance  a  signal 
^■snark  of  the   royal   favour ;  in  reality  it  was  ttie   beginning  of 
^^VenelonV  downfall.     That  the   biographers    should    see    in    it 
^Blothing    but    the   appropriate    recompense    of    his    eminently 
^Hhiccessful   education  of  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  but 
^^katural ;  all  the  more  so,  since  there  was  no  rank  in  the  Church 
^^o    which    Fenelon's    birth,  reputation,   and    services,    did    not 
entitle  him  to  aspire.      It  is  almost  certain  too  thai  this  was  the 
idea  of  the  King  himself.     But  kings  are  often  moved  in  such 
^matters  by  influences  which  are   out  of  sight,  and  the  circum- 
stances 
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stances  incline  us  to  suspect,  with  Michelet,  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  really  the  result  of  an  intrigue  to  get  Fenelon  out  of 
the  way.  What  those  circumstances  were  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice,  as  they  throw  a  strong  light  on  his  position  in  the 
Court  circle. 

At  the  moment  when  Fenelon  received  his  nomination  from 
the  King's  mouth,  Harlay,  the  disreputable  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
was  incapacitated  by  a  fatal  disease,  and  was  certain  to  die 
within  a  few  months.  No  one  was  more  likely  to  be  his 
successor  than  Fenelon,  whom  the  public  voice  was  already 
marking  out  for  the  great  prize  of  the  French  Church.  He  was 
the  saint  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  its  most  brilliant  and  popular 
genius.  Of  the  powerful  coterie,  distinguished  for  its  piety, 
which  clustered  round  the  three  great  Dukes,  Beauvilliers, 
Chevreuse,  and  Mortemar,  who  had  married  the  three  daughters 
of  Colbert,  he  was  the  revered  oracle  and  guide.  The  Jesuits, 
no  mean  allies,  were  favourable  to  him,  because  of  his  siding 
with  them  in  ecclesiastical  politics.  He  still  stood  well,  if  not 
quite  so  well  as  a  few  years  before,  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  had  admitted  him  to  her  closest  confidence,  besought 
him  to  tell  her  of  her  faults,  and  all  but  made  him  her  regular 
confessor.  The  King  himself  could  not  but  admit  the  high 
merits  of  the  tutor,  who  by  his  singular  skill  and  devotedness 
had  wrought  such  a  marvellous  transformation  upon  the  *  enfant 
terrible'  committed  to  his  charge.  Were  Fenelon  then  still 
a  simple  Abbe,  waiting  for  his  well-earned  promotion,  when 
the  see  of  Paris  fell  vacant,  the  desire  of  his  friends  to  procure 
his  elevation  to  it  would  most  probably  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
he  would  have  been  established  irremovably  in  a  position  to 
exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  public  affairs.  Hence, 
if  it  was. the  interest  of  any  party  to  render  such  an  event 
impossible,  they  had  no  time  to  lose  in  removing  him  by  some 
means  from  the  list  of  possible  candidates. 

That  such  a  party  existed  is  tolerably  clear,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Bossuet  belonged  to  it.  It  would  include  the 
more  pronounceil  adherents  of  the  Gallican  liberties,  as  well  as 
the  many  who  had  a  leaning  to  Jansenism  and  distrusted  the 
Jesuits.  Besides  these,  it  would  embrace  all  whose  interest  it 
was  to  continue  the  warlike  policy  of  Louvois,  and  blind  the 
King  to  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  national  well-being.  For  it 
was  no  secret  that  Fenelon,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for  the 
masses  who  were  already  *  perishing  of  misery  to  the  sound  of 
Te  Deums,'  detested  that  policy,  and  would  have  gladly  seen  it 
reversed,  even  at  the  cost  of  restoring  the  territories  unjustly 
acquired  by  the  French  arms.     How  keenly  he  felt  upon  this 
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bjeci  appears  from  the  curious  document,  in  the  shape  ol  an 
anonjmous  letter  to  the  King",  which  long  afterwards  was 
iliscovered  in  Fdnelon's  handwritinj?;,  and  bears  evidence  of 
having  been  drawn  up  but  a  few  months  before  his  promotion  ; 
never  sent  indeed,  nor  intended  to  be  sent,  to  its  address,  as 
some  of  the  biographers  have  innocently  supposed,  but  simply 
sketched  out  for  Madame  de  Maintcnon's  private  use,  as  a 
summary  of  the  case  which  might  be  made  out  an^ainst  the 
King*s  foreig-n  policy.  In  this  imaginary  letter  the  haughty 
monarch  is  roundly  told  that  he  had  been  taught  from  his  youth 
to  follow  false  and  base  maxims  of  government,  and  to  think  of 
nothing  but  his  own  luxury  and  glory  ;  that  through  listening 
to  the  evil  advice  of  bad  Ministers  he  had  been  for  twenty 
Tiears  guilty  of  prosecuting  unjust  wars,  which  had  turned 
France  into  a  vast  hospital  of  famishing  wretches  ;  and  that  the 
Divine  arm  was  already  raised  to  strike  him  down  for  his  sins, 
and  only  paused  because  his  enemies  [the  Protestants]  were 
also  the  enemies  of  God.  That  such  a  letter,  filling  twenty-four 
guwto  pages,  should  have  been  seriously  meant  to  reach  the 
King's  hands,  is  incredible  ;  its  receipt  would  have  been  the 
signal  for  setting  the  police  on  the  writer's  track,  and  he  would 
have  soon  found  himself  immured  for  life  in  the  cells  of  the 
Bastille.  Its  real  value  is,  that  it  throws  a  strong  light  on  the 
nndercurrent  of  influences  at  Versailles,  and  helps  us  to  under- 
stand why  many  persons  about  the  Court  should  have  dreaded 
the  rise  of  Fenelon  to  a  permanent  position  of  Innuence, 

Bossuet  too,  now  a  great  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  world, 
had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  Fenelon  out  of  the  way.  Not 
only  were  the  two  men  so  antipathetic  to  each  other,  and 
Diarked  out  by  nature  to  be  rivals,  as  to  dispose  the  elder  in  the 
re  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path 
his  brilliant  disciple,  whose  genius  he  confessed  to  be  great 
enoogh  to  frighten  one  (*  il  en  a  jusqu'u  faire  trembler'),  and 
whose  success  with  the  little  Dauphin  made  his  own  failure 
with  the  great  Dauphin  the  more  conspicuous  ;  besides  this 
latent  cause  of  antagonism,  there  was  a  special  reason  lor 
dislike  in  the  tone  which  Fenelon*s  religion  had  assumed, 
!>ome  years  before,  he  had  been  introduced  as  a  director  Into 
Madame  de  Maiutenon's  famous  foundation  of  St.  Cyr,  and  had 
initiated  there  a  system  of  teaching  among  the  sisterhor>d  and 
their  crowd  of  high-born  pupils  which  savoured  strongly  of  the 
^oil-known  tenets  of  the  mystics.  As  I\I.  Lavallee  sa^'s,  in  his 
interesting  history  of  the  Institution,  'Fenelon  trained  St.  Cyr 
in  Quietism.'  So  effectually  were  the  seeds  of  the  doctrine 
sown  there,   that  when  Madame  Guyon   was   brought   by   the 
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Foundress  to  St,  C}r,  sbe  was  received  ■\viih  an  enthusiasm 
which  bordered  on  worship.  'As  often/  writes  De  la  Baunaclle 
in  his  Memoirs,  *as  Madame  Guyon  went  to  St.  Cyr,  she  was 
1lstene<]  to  as  an  oracle,  and  acctmipanied  on  her  return  as  a 
saint.  The  ladies  who  were  not  already  devotees  became 
so,  and  those  who  were  became  more  so.'  All  this  very  much 
alarmed  the  austere  Godet  des  Marais,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Charlres,  who  as  confessor  extraordinary  at  St.  Cyr,  as  well  as 
confessor  to  Madame  de  ^Maintenon  herself^  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities i>i  observing  what  was  jifoing'  on,  lie  accordingly 
warned  his  inHuential  penitent,  and  she  Bossuet,  of  the  mischief 
which  was  brewing ;  and  thus  the  primary  impulse  was  given 
to  the  great  rupture  which  soon  took  place. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Cambrai  came 
as  a  god-send  to  the  persons  who,  on  various  grounds,  had 
reason  to  dread  Fenelon's  inJluence.  Only  Jot  the  King  l>e 
intluced  to  oflVr  it  to  him,  and  their  object  was  secured.  It 
was  too  splendid  a  piece  of  preferment  for  him  to  refuse,  with- 
out affronting  the  King  and  ruining  his  own  worldly  prospects ; 
vet  the  acceptance  of  it  would  be  equivalent  to  banishment  from 
the  political  world.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  diocese  of 
Cambrai  stood  in  a  peculiar  position,  being  no  part  of  the 
ancient  Galilean  Church,  but  foreign  to  France  alike  in  its 
traditions  and  its  language.  It  was  still  a  fief  of  the  Kmpire, 
and  altliough  half  t)f  it  now  belonged  to  France  by  recent  con- 
(|uest,  the  other  half  remained  under  Spanish  rule.  While  then 
his  appointment  to  it  made  Fenelun  a  great  territorial  lord  and 
a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it  practically  removed  him 
out  of  tlie  current  of  FVench  Hie,  and  reduced  him  to  be  a 
distant  spectator  of  the  affairs  in  which  his  friends  had  hoj>ed 
to  see  him  a  chief  actor.  Hence  it  was  that  he  and  they  always 
looked  upon  Cambrai  as  a  place  of  exile.  His  nomination  fell 
upon  them  all  like  a  blow,  and  he  wrote  of  it  to  a  friend,  *  AH 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  1  am  entering  on  a  state  of 
perpetual  servitude  in  a  strange  land.'  Exemplary  as  was  his 
whole  conduct  as  a  bishop,  his  heart  never  ceased  to  haunt 
the  halls  of  \'ersailles,  as  the  home  of  his  affections,  and  the 
scene  where  he  had  dreamed  of  one  day  directing  the  helm  of 
the  State. 

Of  the  earlier  part  of  Fenelon's  career,  to  which  we  must  now 
return,  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions,  as  regards  his 
character,  is  that  which  was  occupied  by  his  connection  with 
the  harsh  measures  of  the  Government  for  the  extirpation  of 
F'rench  Protestantism.  A  legend  has  grown  up  and  obtained 
wide  currency,  to  the  effect  that  to  him  alone  of  all  Catholic 
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France    those    mcnsurcs   were   abhorrent,    and   that  amidst  the 
persecuting  crowd  he  stood  out  as  the  one  advocate  of  toleration. 
For  this  conception  of  him  there  is,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
no  ground   except   a  single    aner(h>te   of  dubious    authenticitv 
which    relates    that,    before    accepting   the    official    mission    to 
convert  the  Huguenots  of  Poitou,  he  stipulated  with  the  King 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  dragoons  who  had  been  harrying  the 
province  with  their  infamous  cruelties.     With  what  vehemence 
thia  legend  was  challenged  a  few  years  ago  by  a  French  Pro- 
testant,   M.    Douen,    in    a    volume    entitled    *  Uintolerance    de 
Fenelon,*  some  of  our  readers   may   perhaps  recollect.     '  Vous 
m*avez  gate  mon  Fenelon,'  was  the  complaint  of  a  fair  reader 
to  the  author,  on  perusing  thr  first  edition  of  his  work.     As  is 
commonly   the   case,   the    truth    lies    somewhere    between    the 
popular  legend  and  ttie  angry  contradiction  of  the  controver- 
sialist.    Fenelon  certainly  had  not  the  temperament  of  an  in- 
quisitor; the  use  of  physical  violence  as  a  means  of  conversion 
was  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
his  judgment.     13ut  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual  con- 
science   he    had    no    more    conception   than    Louvois    himself; 
^ toleration  in  the  mtxlern  sense  of  the  word  was  no  part  of  his 
creed.      As  a  Frcncli   prelate   in  commenting  on   M.   Douen's 
»ork  boldly  said, — *  To  call  Fenelon  tolerant  in  this  sense  would 
leto  libel  liim.' 
In  fact,  FencIon*s  principle  of  submission  to  external  authority 
set  him  in  uncompromising  hostility  to  Protestantism  in  every 
sbape.     It  was  identical  with  that  affirmed  in  Pope  Leo's  recent 
letter  to  the  French  Catholics,  where  it  is   laid  down   that  '  to 
the  Holy  See  supremely,  and   under  its  superintendence  to  the 
oiber  pastors  appointed  to  rule  the  Church,  belongs  by  right  the 
niinistry  of  leaching;  and  the  part  of  the  faithful  laity  is  limited 
^o  the  single  duty  of  accepting   obediently   the   doctrine  de- 
livered   to    them.*      To    this   principle    Fenelon    emphatically 
aOheretl  all  his  life.     In  his  earliest  publication,  the  celebrated 
treatise  *  De  TEducation  des   Filles,*  bis  advice  respecting  the 
instruction  of  the  young  in  religion  is  avowedly  based   on  the 
t>eceniiy  of  unquestioning  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the 
^urch.      Of  his   nearly   contemporary   polemical   work,   '  Du 
"inisiere  des  Pasleurs,*  the  purpose   was  to  prove  against  the 
*^pstanls  the  exclusive  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Roman 
pnpstbood,  outside  which  there  can  be  no  valid  sacraments,  no 
"^al  pastors,  no  Church  at  all.     In  the  painful  crisis  of  his  own 
hie  he  acted  on  precisely  the  same  principle.      I'or  four  years 
^  bftd  been   contending   on   behalf  of  his  mystic   book,  *  Les 
"uimcs    des    Saints,'    with     indefatigable    energy    and    inex- 
haustible 
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haustible  fertility  of  resource  ;  but  the  moment  a  condemnation 
of  it  had  been  extorted  from  the  Vatican,  he  bowed  his  head  in 
unfeigned  submission,  condemned  the  book  himself,  never  after- 
wards spoke  or  wrote  a  word  in  its  defence,  and  imposed  a  like 
silence  on  his  friends.  It  was  the  same  principle  which  in- 
spired his  long  conflict  with  Jansenism,  and  made  him  in  hit 
last  years  give  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  '  Unigenitus,'  one 
of  the  worst  Bulls  ever  issued  by  Rome,  and  say  in  regard  to  it, 
*  Oh,  how  happy  are  we  when  we  listen  to  the  Church  with  the 
docility  of  a  little  child  I '  Once  more,  it  was  by  the  same 
principle  that  the  following  impassioned  apostrophe  was  ani- 
mated, which  closed  his  latest  address  to  his  diocese  : — 

*  O  Koman  Church  t  O  holy  city  I  O  dear  and  common  country  of 
all  true  Christians  I  In  Jesus  Christ  there  is  neither  GJreek  nor 
Scythian  nor  Barbarian  nor  Jew  nor  Gentile;  all  are  but  one  people 
in  thy  bosom,  all  are  fellow-citizens  of  Kome,  every  Catholic  is 
Boman.  O  mother,  whoever  is  the  chOd  of  God  is  thy  child  also; 
after  so  many  ages  thou  art  still  prolific !  0  spouse,  thou  nnceasinglf 
bearest  children  to  thy  Bridegroom  in  all  parts  of  the  world  I  0 
Church,  from  whence  St.  Peter  will  for  ever  strengthen  his  brethren, 
may  my  right  hand  forget  itself  if  I  ever  forget  thee  I  May  my 
tongue  dry  up  and  be  for  ever  dumb,  if  to  my  latest  breath  thoa  art 
not  the  principal  object  of  my  joy  and  my  praise  1 ' 

It  was  going  but  a  step  further  to  invoke  the  secular  power  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  and  that  step 
Fenelon  did  not  hesitate  to  take.    In  his  'Telemaque,'  under  the 
cover  of  a  classic  fable,  he  defined  the  monarch's  duty  in  regard 
to  religion  as  that  of  crushing  disputes,  and  coercing  those  who 
resist  ecclesiastical  authority.     Far  from  being  shocked  at  the 
execrable  violence  done  to  Madame  Guyon  for  her  opinions,  he 
wrote,  ^  I  am  content  that  she  should  remain  in  prison,  and  we 
should  never  see  or  hear  of  her  again.'     He  even  vehemently 
maintained  that,  if  her  doctrines  were  really  what  Bossuet  declared 
them  to  be,  the  secular  power  would  have  a  right  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  and  burn  her  at  the  stake.     Of  such  views  it  was  a 
logical  consequence,  that  he  should  regard  Protestantism  as  a 
wicked  and  hateful  revolt  against  religion,  and  should  give  a 
hearty  support  to  the  policy  of  forcible  repression.     And  this 
is  exactly  what  he  did.     '  The  reformed  doctrines,'  he  wrote, 
*  have  produced  nothing  but  scandal,  trouble,  controversy,  scep- 
ticism, indifierence  to  religion  under  pretence  of  toleration.'    In 
the  heroic  martyr-spirit  with  which  many  of  the  unfortunate 
Huguenots  endured  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  dragounades, 
he  was  unable  to  see  anything  but  '  a  horrible  excess  of  obsti- 
nacy.'    With  these  sentiments  he  could  not  refuse  to  associate 
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1th  the  pcrsccutinjj  Gi»VL*rnment,  by  accepting  and 
Idii»«^  for  inanv  years  the  oHice  ol  Superior  in  the  *  \0uvcllc3 
ithoHqucs.* 

This  institution,  which  was  unilor  the  care  of  a  sisterhood 
thout  perinanent  vows,  and  had  two  large  eatublishments  in 
ris  and  Charenton,  was  virtually  a  prison  to  which  were  con- 

ni^d  hundreds  of  young  girls,  torn  from  the  upper  Protestant 
milics,  to  be  turned  by  moral  pressure  into  Catholics.  Thou- 
nds  of  such  tender  victims,  of  every  age  up  to  womanhood, 
hd  already  been  violently  abducted  from  their  homes,  and 
ihjected  to  the  most  shameful  treatment  to  force  them  into 
ijuring  their  religion.  Immured  in  fortresses  and  prisons, 
U"Own  into  houses  of  correction  for  the  vilest  of  their  sex, 
»adod  over  to  infuriated  priests  and  pitiless  nuns  to  be  starved 
Dtl  whipped  into  submission,  many  had  yielded,  many  had 
led  under  their  tormentors'  hands,  some  had  gone  mad,  some 
»d  shown  an  almost  incredible  steadfastness.  But  the  cry  of 
orror  which  swelled  up  from  the  indignant  heart  of  Europe 
rnetrated  at  length  the  ears  to  which  mercy  had  in  vain 
ppcalcd,  Madame  de  Malntenon  might  say  in  her  cold- 
loodetd  way,  *  The  dragoons  have  been  very  good  missionaries  ; 
»od  employs  all  kinds  of  means;'  but  the  King  grew  uneasy* 
nd  resolved  to  make  the  experiment  of  masking  in  velvet  the 
on  hand  of  persecution.  He  set  Fcnelon  at  the  head  of  the 
N'ouvelles  Calholiques,'  and  filled  its  spacious  chambers  with 
iris  swept  in  from  the  Protestant  districts.  Here  no  physical 
olence  was  used.  It  is  true  that  when  conversions  were  slow, 
le  hint  came  from  Versailles  that  after  a  fortnight's  grace 
coarse  would  be  had  to  harsher  measures.  But  within  the 
istitulinn  itself  all  was  gentleness  and  persuasion.  The  weeping 
lis,  languishing  for  their  mothers*  embraces,  pale  with  suffering 
It]  terror,  found  themselves  caressed  and  fondled  by  high-horn 
dies,  and  the  witchery  of  Fenelon's  grace  and  tenderness  com- 
ercd  the  spell.  For  this  work  the  cast  of  his  mind  eminently 
ted  him.  A  rigid,  controversial  Superior  would  probably 
ie  provoked  resistance,  and  induced  the  poor  victims  to  cling 

the  more  obstinately  to  the  faith  they  had  imbibed  from 
fir  mothers'  lips,  and  for  which  their  fathers  and  brothers 
re  suffering.  But  Fenelon's  religion  was  precisely  of  the  sort 
crec>p  into  their  desolate  souls.  No  hard  dogmas  or  irritating 
aands ;  but  delicate  sentiment,  mystic  devotion,  the  self- 
render  dear  to  the  female  soul,  the  ecstasy  of  .absorption  in 

Divine  love.     These  wounded  and  bleeding  hearts  needed 

luiodync  of   that   kind;   and  administered  with  persuasive 

unction 
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unction  by  a  Superior  endowed  with  every  fascinating  charm  of 
person  and  mind,  it  was  very  largely  successful. 

What  we  wish  particularly  to  point  out  is  that  Fenelon,  by 
accepting  this  share  in  the  enterprise  to  exterminate  Protestant- 
ism, committed  himself  to  the  policy  of  persecution.    If  conver- 
sion by  actual  violence  and  torture  was  not  to  his  taste,  he  showed 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  moral  compulsion  by  which  con- 
science may  be  stupefied  or  overborne,  and  the  soul  tricked  or 
cajoled  out  of  its   faith.     His  subsequent  mission  to  Poiton 
puts  the  fact  in  even  a  stronger  light.     From  his  official  reports 
to   the   Marquis   de   Seignelay, — the  Secretary   of  State,  and 
brother  to   the   three   sister-duchesses  his   intimate   friends,— 
most  of  which  have  only  recently  come  to  light,  we  learn  his 
idea  of  the  method  of  conversion   best  suited  to  the  circozn- 
stances.     The  frontiers  were  to  be  carefully  guarded  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Huguenots.     Their  leaders  were  to  be  seized 
and  deported  to  distant  Catholic  districts,  where  they  could  be 
held    as    hostages  and  would  find  no  opportunity  for  further 
mischief.     It  would  be  expedient  to  suspend  the  outrages  and 
military  executions,  but  the  misguided  people  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  strong  hand  was  always  uplifted  to  strike  them  if  j 
thoy  refused  to  be  converted.     Protestant  worship  and  edacatioD 
were    to    be    prohibited,   and    Protestant    books    confiscated. 
Feigned  letters,  as  if  from  their  own  people  in  Holland,  were 
to  be  circulated,  spreading  evil  reports  about  their  pastors  who 
had  Hed.     Their  means  of  subsistence  were  to  be  curtailed  by 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade,  that  when  pressed  bj 
hunger  they  might  be  more  accessible  to  bribery  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Church.     Under  these  conditions  the  work  should 
be  pressed  on  ;  and  if  possible  by  Jesuit  agents,  as  being  man 
insinuating  and  persuasive  than  others.     Such  was  Fenelon't  * 
ideal   of   a   successful   apostleship   for   the   conversion  of  ^ ! 
Huguenots  to  the  true  faith,  and  it  disposes  ab&olutelj  and  for^ 
ever  of  the  legend  of  his  enlightened  toleration.     To  his  credillP- 
it  may  be  added  that  he  grew  heartily  sick  of  the  business,  ti 
playfully  threatened  that  if  he  were  not  recalled  he  should  b# 
driven  to  suppress  the  Ace^  or  to  break  out  into  some  flagniil[| 
heresy. 

A  far  more  pleasing  side  of  Fenelon's  character  was  displaji 
by  his  next  employment,  which  filled  the  eight  brightest  years 
his  life, — his  tutorship  of  the  royal  children,  or  rather  of  tt 
eldest  of  them,  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pxospecd^ 
heir  to  the  French  throne,  on  whom  his  chief  attention  w 
bestowed.     It  was  unique  of  its  kind,  both  in  respect  of 
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Method  and  its  effects.  As  to  Its  method,  Fenolon  may  be 
rulj  said  to  have  given  himself  to  his  pupil^  and  nourished 
ioi  with  his  own  soul.  As  to  its  effects,  it  transformed  the  pupil's 
fLoIe  nature,  and  bound  him  to  his  master  in  an  invinciblo 
epondence.  The  lad's  original  untoward ness  and  pervorsitv 
laj  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  in 
aint-Simon^s  celebrated  description  of  him  ;  but  there  can  be 
p  doubt  that  he  came,  at  eight  years  old,  into  Fenelon's  hands 

thoroughly  spoilt  child,  passionate  to  frenzy,  proud,  con- 
emptuous,  bitter  of  tongue,  engaging  when  the  caprice  took 
lim,  but  half  a  demon  at  his  worst.  He  came  out  of  Fenelon's 
kands  with  a  cultivated  intellect  and  chastened  heart,  scrupulous 
p  conscience,  timid  in  action,  reserved  in  temper,  inclined  to 
nn  upon  others  and  to  walk  in  leading-strings,  less  a  man  in 
Dct  than  a  grown-up,  saintly  child.  The  training,  by  which 
his  reaiarkabJe  transformation  was  accomplished,  was  in  every- 
bing  the  reverse  of  that  which  Bossuet  had  pursued  with  the 
iCAvy,  ill-conditioned  father.  Nothing  here  was  allowed  to  be 
irksome,  nothing  oppressive;  all  was  lively,  varied,  interesting, 
ttlapted  to  n  child's  tastes,  clothed  with  romance  and  grace, 
^enelon  made  himself  the  friend  rather  than  the  preceptor; 
tis  light,  delicate  touch  enlivened  the  dullest  studies,  and 
luMupd  the  most  refractory  passions.  Those  charming  literary 
iroductions  by  which  I'VneJon  has  been  immortalized  in  the 
irorld  of  letters,  and  of  which  new  editions  are  to  this  day 
COQtinually  Issuing  from  the  press,  were  all  com]>osed  for  the 
)enefit  of  his  young  pupil,  that  instruction,  correction  and 
repnxjf,  mijht  be  administered  to  him  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
loiinuating  disguises,  as  his  faults  gave  occasion,  or  his  mind 
frew  in  capacity  of  reception;  the  'Fables'  for  the  improve- 
nent  of  his  disposition,  the  'Dialogues  of  the  Dead  *  for  his 
nenta.1  development,  the  'Telemaque*  to  train  him  for  the 
Lrone.  We  cannot  describe  the  whole  process  better  than  by 
aving  that  Fenelon  enveloped  the  child  in  liisown  spirit,  poured 
limself  by  every  avenue  into  the  tender  mind  in  proportion  to 
ti  expansion,  and  thus  made  of  his  pupil  a  duplicate  of  himself 
n  pOi>rer  material, — an  image  that  scarcely  lived  by  any  life 
if  its  own,  but  w.is  dependent  on  the  pulsations  of  its  framer  s 
eart. 

The  experiment  was  a  hazardous  one,  as  the  result  proved  ; 
rut  what  we  wish  first  to  point  out  is  (he  vivid  illustration 
rbich  it  presents  of  the  feminine  element  in  Fenelon's  tempera- 
lent.  The  passionate  enthusiasm  with  which  he  ttH>k  his  pupil 
>  bis  heart,  and  kept  him  there  to  the  last,  was  that  of  a 
lotfaer    rather  than  a  father.     The  distrust  which  he  evinced 

of 
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of  nature,  of  independence  even  in  trifles,  and  his  consequent 
endeavour  to  control  every  movement,  regulate  every  thought, 
and  keep  the  growing  youth  under  unceasing  superintendence 
lest  liberty  of  action  should  leave  room  for  error,  and  mar  the 
faultlessness  of  character  which  it  was  the  aim  of  this  system  of 
education  to  produce ;  all  this  too  betrays  the  woman's  narrower 
and  more  timid  conception  of  human  life.  It  is  not  thus  that 
men  are  made  manly.  So  Fenelon  himself  discovered  when  it 
was  too  late.  The  Prince  early  married  a  bright  and  charming 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  lived  to  his  thirtieth  year; 
in  three  campaigns,  of  course  with  the  aid  of  veteran  captains, 
he  commanded  in  chief  the  French  armies ;  for  the  last  ten 
months  of  his  life,  owing  to  his  father's  death,  he  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  was  officially  associated  with  the  aSain 
of  the  Government.  But  somehow  he  never  ceased  to  be  a 
pupil,  needing  some  one  to  lean  upon  and  look  up  to  for 
stimulus  and  direction.  His  mind  lacked  grasp,  decision, 
firmness,  the  power  of  initiation;  in  a  word,  manliness.  He 
had  been  overtutored,  it  would  seem ;  guarded,  restrained, 
supervised,  till  the  spring  of  his  nature  was  enfeebled,  and  its 
mechanism  afflicted  with  an  incurable  languor.  A  *  Christian 
philosopher,'  Voltaire  calls  him,  not  unjustly;  but  France, 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  pressure  on  its  denuded 
frontier  of  the  victorious  armies  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
needed  something  more  than  a  prince  who  shut  himself  up  to 
study  and  pray.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  bis  old  tutor,  during  the  Flemish  campaigns; 
Fenelon  lecturing  him  for  his  childishness,  his  shy  seclusion 
and  indolence,  his  petty  scruples  and  ill-timed  austerities,  just 
as  if  the  Generalissimo  of  the  French  forces  had  been  still  his 
little  pupil ;  and  the  Prince  returning  humble  thanks  for  the 
admonitions,  mingling  confessions  with  excuses,  and  begging 
Fenelon's  prayers  that  he  might  become  a  better  Christian,  and 
be  delivered  from  the  faults  which  sprang  from  original  sin  and 
from  his  own  heart.  Beautiful  from  one  point  of  view  as  these 
letters  are,  for  the  veneration  and  docility  which  they  exhibit  oni 
one  side,  and  the  affectionate  solicitude  on  the  other,  they  do 
not  the  less  contain  a  warning,  that  too  eager  haste  to  mana- 
facture  a  saint  may  possibly  result  in  turning  out  something 
less  than  a  man. 

The  next  portion  of  Fenelon's  life  which  demands  our  atteo- 
tion  was  occupied  by  his  great  duel  with  Bossuet.  Here  too 
the  key  to  the  part  played  by  the  former  in  that  long  con- 
troversy is  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  those  two  hereditary 
elements  of  his  character  which  we  have  already  pointed  out.  By 
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its  feminine  quality  of  tender  and  sentimental  enthusiasm  liis 
tnind  wm  prepared  to  embrace  and  revel  in  all  the  subtletietf  of 
tnjrstic  doctrine;  while  to  his  diplomatic  temperament  must  be 
Mcribed  the  address,  the  suppleness,  the  tortuous  versatility, 
•rith  which  he  confronted  his  formidable  opponent  in  the  suc- 
Cecsive  stages  of  the  conflict.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  here,  even  if  our  space  would  permit;  every 
we  is  aware  that,  after  displaying  a  prodigality  of  resources, 
Fcnelon  lost  his  cause  at  Rome  through  the  political  pressure 
fcxerted  by  Louis  XIV.  on  the  Vatican,  All  that  we  can  under- 
take here  is  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  position  for  wbich 
Ihe  Archbishop  so  vehemently  contended. 

'     F"rom   an  early  period  a  mystic  version  of  religion  had  been 
more  or  less  current  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  may  perhaps 
be    traced     to    the    Alexandrian    Fathers.      In     the    fourteenth 
century  a  new   impulse   had   been  given  in  this  direction  bv 
the    Flemish  Rusbroc,   Vicar   of  St.  Gudulc  at  Brussels,   and 
by  his  better  known  German   follower,  Tauier  the   Dominican. 
At   a    later    period    St.  Theresa,   and    her    coadjutor    St.  John 
of  the    Cross,   had  revived   the  doctrine   in    Spain,   and    were 
loon    followed     by    St.   Francis    de    Sales    at    Geneva,    whose 
writings  especially  made   it  current  in   PVance,     So  far  it  had 
never  formally  come  under  the  censure  of  the  Church ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  had   latterly  carried  with   it  the  savour  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  had  been  encircled  with   the  halo  of  canonization. 
Of  this  peculiar  strain  of  religious  thought  the  root-idea  was  the 
direct  communication  of  the  soul   with  fJod,  apart  from  the 
action  of  the  reason  or  the  medium  of  the  truth.     In  its  nearest 
approaches  to  God,  the  soul,  lifted  up  to  the  region  of  pure  con- 
templation, was  supposed  to  lie  in  His  immediate  presence  in  a 
putivc  state  of  receptivity,  without  any  exercise  of  thought,  or 
any  Bentiment  of  desire  or  hope,  while  the  Divine  beauty  and 
glory  streamed  into  it,  flooded,  and  entranced  It.     In  this  con- 
dition, which  was  the  goal  of  mystic  perfection,  no  distinct 
ideas  might  occupy  the  soul's  attention,  no  acts  of  prayer,  con- 
fession, or  thanksgiving,  disturb  its  quietude  :  its  contemplative 
attitude  was  to  be  absolutely  jiassive  and  negative  ;  to  use  the 
technical  phrase,  it  must  be  absorbed  in  *  an  amorous  gazing 
uptin   God/     Here   alone   the   devout  soul   found    its   ultimate 
repose;  here  it  experienced  its  spiritual  nuptials,  and  entered 
iato  essential  union  with  the  infinite  Perfection. 

That  a  doctrine  of  this  kind.  If  enthusiastically  held  and 
logically  developed,  is  liable  to  abuse  must  be  evident.  For 
tlie  aim  of  following  Christ  in  practical  righteousness  of  life  it 
jubstiiutes  the  aim  of  losing  one's  self  in  God  ;  and  thus,  as 
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M.  Cousin  has  remarked,  it  tends  to  put  to  sleep  moral  activity, 
CO  extinguish  intelligence,  and  virtually  to  abolish  the  individatl 
self.  And  this  development  it  presently  received.  Whilst 
Fenelon  in  the  earlier  half  of  his  life  was  eagerly  drinking  in 
mystic  notions  from  the  writers  of  this  school,  and  Madame 
Guyon  was  touring  in  the  French  provinces  as  the  gashing 
prophetess  of  passive  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  the  bolder 
Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest  settled  at  Rome,  promulgated  a  more 
thorough-going  doctrine  of  Quietism,  which  at  last  provoked 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  led  to  his  incarceration  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  According 
to  this  full-blown  form  of  mysticism,  perfection  was  to  be 
sought  through  spiritual  suicide ;  the  faculties  of  the  soul  were 
to  be  voluntarily  paralysed,  that  God  alone  might  act  in  it 
whatsoever  He  pleased.  When  this  state  of  self-abnegation  or 
*  quietude  '  was  reached,  sacraments  and  other  means  of  grace 
became  useless,  and  in  fact  impracticable,  since  the  soul  had 
no  longer  a  capacity  to  perform  the  acts  which  they  required; 
even  the  vilest  sins  of  the  flesh  ceased  to  be  sins,  since  the 
soul,  lying  passive  in  the  Divine  embrace,  could  not  have  part 
in  them  nor  be  touched  by  them.  Such  was  the  Molinism 
against  which  the  Papal  Bull,  'Coelestis  Pastor,'  was  fulmi- 
nated in  1688  ;  and  although  it  seems  to  be  little,  if  anything, 
more  than  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  mystic  principle, 
the  mysticism  which  was  making  rapid  strides  in  France  at 
the  same  time  must  be  acquitted  of  all  complicity  with  iti 
practical  sanction  of  immorality.  Dreamy  and  wild  as  this 
often  was,  it  stopped  far  short  of  that  extreme  doctrine  of 
Molinos  with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded. 

What  took  the  firmest  grasp  on  Fenelon's  enthusiastic  and 
tender  mind  was  the  idea  of  '  pure  love ;'  the  doctrine  that  oar 
aim  ought  to  be  to  love  God  with  an  absolute  disinterestedness) 
for  Himself  alone,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  what  He  has 
done  or  may  do  for  us,  of  what  He  is  or  may  be  to  us.  That 
such  an  abstract  purity  of  love  could  not  be  permanently  main- 
tained by  any  one,  and  that  many  had  been  saints  who  had 
never  attained  to  it  at  all,  he  freely  allowed ;  his  point  was  that 
it  was  the  goal  to  be  always  kept  in  view,  the  end  to  which  all 
spiritual  culture  tended,  and  in  which  alone  religion  found  its 
complete  development.  The  idea  doubtless  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  fascination  over  souls  which 
ardently  dream  of  an  unearthly  elevation  in  their  religion ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  reconcile  it  with  the  possibilities  <»f  humaxa 
nature.  It  might  heroically  aim  at  making  man  sublime,  but 
what,  if  in  doing  so,  it  crushed  him  out  of  all  semblance  ot 
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bumanilv?  On  the  rock  of  this  difficulty  FJnelon  made  ship- 
wreck. The  attempt  to  de^nc  the  absolute  disinterestedness, 
which  on  his  view  was  necessary  to  make  love  perfect,  led  him 
into  extravagance  and  even  absurdity.  He  was  driven  to  say 
that,  in  order  to  love  God  with  'pure  love,*  we  must  expe!  from 
the  mind  all  distinct  ideas  about  Him.  We  must  neither  allow 
ourwlves  to  think  of  His  attributes  and  perfections,  nor  of  His 
pTicious  purposes,  nor  of  His  g^oodncss  to  ourselves  personally, 
nor  of  the  blessedness  of  having  Him  for  our  portion  ;  for  the 
moment  such  thoughts  arise  within  us,  a  taint  of  selfishness 
inevitably  creeps  in  with  them,  "and  our  own  hopes  and  desires 
come  into  play.  Hence  we  must  sternly  shut  out  of  view  God's 
entire  relation  to  ourselves  ;  we  must  admit  notblnj^  but  the 
abttracl  idea  of  His  existence;  we  must  bring  ourselves  to  lie 
before  Him  in  complete  indifference  as  to  what  He  may  be 
pleased  to  do  with  us,  whether  to  save  us  or  destroy  us  eternally. 
Md  the  state  of  pure  love,'  says  Fenclon.  *  the  coiitemjilation  of 
God  is  negative;  it  diflers  entirely  from  meditation  upim  Him  ; 
it  does  not  fasten  on  any  distinct  idea  of  Him,  but  passes 
bejond  all  that  is  romprehenslblf*,  and  fastens  only  on  the 
abftract  idea  of  existence,'  Again,—*  If  God  willed  to  annihi- 
lile  the  souls  of  the  righteous  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  to 
keep  them  for  ever  deprived  of  the  vision  of  Himself,  or  to 
plunge  them  everlastingly  into  the  torments  of  Hell,  souls  which 
Me  in  the  state  of  pure  love  would  none  the  less  love  and  serve 
Him.'  'Such  love,*  he  writes  elsewhere,  'is  the  end  of  all 
perfection ;  in  this  state  the  soul  is  transformed,  and  united 
essentially  to  God  without  any  intervening  medium,  essence 
joined  to  essence,  so  that  God  and  the  soul  became  one  spirit.' 
What  such  teaching  comes  to  seems  to  be  this — that  to  love 
God  with  a  perfect  love  we  must  cease  to  feel  any  personal 
interest  in  Him,  or  to  care  at  all  about  Him.  And  so  the 
matter  is  plainly  put  in  a  very  ^lertincnt  quotation,  made  by 
Bossuet  from  the  medieval  theoloj^ian  Hugo  de  St.  V'ictor; — 
'VVe  love  God,  say  these,  but  we  do  not  desire  Him.  As  much 
as  to  say.  We  love  Him,  but  we  do  not  care  about  Him.  But 
what  is  it  to  love  Him  if  it  be  nnt  to  wish  to  possess  Him? 
What  is  it  to  love,  if  it  be  not  to  desire — to  wish  to  have, 
possess,  and  enjoy?' 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  the  reader  that 
Fenelon*s  doctrine  of  '  pure  love,*  however  beautiful  as  an  idea, 
U  inconsistent  with  the  limitations  of  human  nature,  and 
unknown  to  the  Gospel  of  Clirist.  To  our  mind  it  is  one  of 
thoje  impracticable  subtleties,  those  idealizing  over-refinements, 
fliich  are   apt   to  entrench  themselves  within   an    enthusiastic 
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longing  for  perfection,  and  thence  bid  defiance  to  the  disciplined 
reason.  To  strip  one's  self  of  all  the  attributes  of  humanity,  of 
thought  and  will  and  affection,  and  thereby  reduce  the  soul  to  a 
solitude,  a  dry  desert,  that  God  may  reign  and  act  there  alone, 
— such  is  the  method  of  perfection  taught  by  this  mysticism. 
It  suppresses  the  man,  that  God  may  be  all.  And  thus  it  ends 
hy  curiously  allying  itself  with  Pantheistic  Deism.  Eren  when 
Fenelon  had  somewhat  outlived  his  mystical  ardour,  he  said  to 
his  convert  Ramsay,  '  Christianity  adds  nothing  to  your  pure 
Deism,  except  the  sacrifice  of  the  spirit,  and  the  Catholicism 
which  perfects  that  sacrifice.'  Earlier  he  might  have  written  the 
following  passage  of  Emerson's : — '  Not  thanks  nor  prayer  seem 
quite  the  highest  or  truest  name  for  our  communication  with  the 
Infinite,  but  glad  and  conspiring  reception.  It  is  God  in  us 
which  checks  the  language  of  petition  by  grander  thoughts.' 

Fenelon's  episcopate  remains  to  be  glanced  at,  to  round  off 
our  conception  of  his  career.  It  is  here  that  he  shines  with  the 
serencst  light,  and  best  justifies  the  description  of  him  as  the 
most  perfect  model  of  the  gentler  form  of  virtue  which  modern 
ages  have  produced.  The  ever-increasing  love  and  reverence 
which  encircled  him  were  the  deserved  fruit  of  the  varied  graces 
of  his  mind  and  character.  Of  the  flock  committed  to  hii 
spiritual  charge  he  was  a  true  pastor,  overflowing  with  sym- 
pathy, untiring  in  his  labours  to  teach  and  console.  The  dis- 
interestedness which  had  reconciled  him  to  living  at  Court  with 
straitened  means,  rather  than  ask  favours  for  himself  or  his 
relatives,  and  had  induced  him  on  his  appointment  to  Cambni 
to  resign  the  single  abbey  which  had  been  the  King's  tardy  gift 
to  him,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
pluralists  who  dreaded  such  a  dangerous  precedent — the  same* 
personal  disinterestedness  animated  his  whole  subsequent  coo- 
<luct,  and  found  expression  in  his  last  Will,  where  he  gave  ass 
reason  for  leaving  nothing  to  the  family  which  he  dearly  loved, 
that  money  arising  from  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
10  private  uses.  Practically  indeed  his  relatives  lost  nothing* 
since  the  Archbishop  left  neither  money  nor  debts,  having  ex- 
hausted his  income  in  beneficence.  His  gracious  intercoune 
with  the  poor  of  his  diocese  has  passed  into  a  lovely  legend, 
which  pictures  him  as  seated  on  the  grass  among  the  peasants, 
like  St.  Louis  under  the  oak  at  Vincennes,  or  sharing  the 
humble  meal  round  the  cotter's  fireside ;  or  even  as  starting  off 
ulone  on  foot  in  the  night  to  seek  and  drive  in  the  cow  of 
some  inconsolable  fugitive,  who  in  flying  before  the  marauders 
of  the  hostile  army  had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  the  animsl 
on  which  his  family  depended  for  subsistence.     The  position 
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;lie  great  diocese  of  Cambrai,  as  the  chief  theatre  of  the 
which  was  so  disastrous  for  France,  afforded  Feneloti  an 
Lsion  for  displaying  the  highest  qualities  of  patriotism  and 
rily-  A  few  particulars  gleaned  from  M.  de  Broglie's 
-ative  will  oxhibtl  the  prince-prelate  as  the  good  angel  of 
ravaged  and  suffering  iiock,  as  well  as  the  devoted  subject 
lie  King  who  had  put  his  loyalty  to  so  severe  a  strain : — 

Prom  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate  F^-nelon  had  been 
utomeil  to  spend  iu  works  of  henovolcuco  and  piety  the  whole  of 
revennefi  beyond  the  Rom  noodorl  for  the  snitahlo  maintooanco  of 

household.  But  when  the  war  came  to  his  doors,  his  charity 
red  in  more  abundant  streams.  For  his  rustic  clergy  who  were 
ipletely  mined,  he  paid  oat  of  his  own  purse  the  heavy  taxes 
ch  the  necessities  of  the  Govomment  reciuired.  Though  a  heavy 
V  himself,  ho  cinxitiud  his  grauarios  to  feed  tho  starving  trooiis. 
W  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet,  when  Combrai  was  crowded  ivith 
Itivee,  he  threw  open  his  palace  to  shelter  them.  Every  comer  in 
ros  ocoupiod,  corridors,  Htaircascs,  rooms  great  and  small.  The 
irts  and  gardens  were  filled  with  tho  beasts  which  tho  terrified 
ners  had  contrived  to  drive  off  with  them  iu  their  flight.  Then 
an  the  turn  of  tho  military  officers.  AVhcthor  in  health  or 
Hdfid  or  sick,  whether  French  or  prisoners  of  war,  he  received 
^Pirithout  exception,  and  as  ninny  Mi  a  hundred  and  fifty  might  lie 
mS  At  a  time  at  his  table.  "  God  will  help  us,"  he  said.  *'  Pro- 
iimoe  has  infinite  resources  on  wliich  I  ouufidontly  rely.     Duly  let 

give  ftll  that  wc  have:  it  is  my  duty  and  my  plcasore."     Nor 

^  he  spare  his  person  more  than  his  purse.     lie  was  to  bo  seen 

■,  making  the  round  of  the  hospitals,  and  administering 

1  anl  consolation  beside  tho  pallets  of  the  sick  and  tho 

log. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  veneration  inspired  by  Fenelon 
►peared  In  the  care  taken  by  the  enemy's  generals  to  shield  hlni 
far  as  possible  from  the  injuries  of  war.  When  his  duties 
ok  him  into  parts  of  his  diocese  occupied  by  them,  they  volun- 
lily  detailed  a^uard  of  their  own  soldiers  to  escort  him.  From 
e  forced  contributions  levied  by  them  on  the  country  his  lands 
d  magazines  were  exempted  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  to  save 
scorn  from  seizure,  it  was  actually  convoyed  under  a  flag  of 
Jccto  Cambrai,  then  the  French  head-quarters,  and  delivered 
'cr  to  him  in  full  tale.  *  It  is  incredible,'  wrote  Saint-Simon, 
B  what  a  height  Fenclon*s  name  and  reputation  were  raised  by 
1  conduct,'  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  Europe  there 
u  but  one  heart  closed  against  him, — the  heart  of  his  own 
lag,  whom  in  spite  of  disgrace  and  exile  he  loyally  served  to 
(t.  There  was  no  insincerity  in  his  dying  message  to  his 
dictated  after  he  had  received  the  extreme  unction  : 
E  2  *Tell 
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*  Tell  the  King  that  never  for  a  single  moment  of  my  life  have  I 
ceased  to  regard  his  person  with  the  liveliest  gratitude,  the  most 
ingenuous  zeal,  the  profoundest  respect  and  most  inviolable 
attachment.' 

Why  Louis  XIV.  should  have  been  so  inveterate  in  his  aver- 
sion for  one  whose  virtues  and  genius  had  made  him  the  most 
illustrious  of  living  Frenchmen,  has  often  been  a  subject  ol 
speculation.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  imagine,  that  the 
'  Telemaque '  was  the  fatal  cause.  The  estrangement  arising  out 
of  the  controversy  over  Quietism  might  have  been  got  over, 
especially  since  the  Pope  never  withdrew  his  esteem  from  him, 
but  bestowed  on  him  signal  marks  of  confidence,  and  with  the 
Vatican  he  stood  to  the  end  on  the  best  of  terms  as  a  valued 
adherent  and  adviser.  But  in  the  *  Telemaque '  the  King  sawaa 
unpardonable  insult.  '  I  knew  already,'  exclaimed  the  irritated 
monarch,  *  that  M'.  de  Cambrai  has  a  weak  judgment,  but  the 
*'  Telemaque "  shows  me  that  he  has  also  a  bad  heart.*  Yet 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  Fenelon's  innocence  in  the  matter. 
He  never  gave  the  book  to  the  world,  nor  Intended  that  it  should 
see  the  light  in  his  own  or  the  King's  lifetime.  Onginallj 
written  piecemeal,  as  a  series  of  lessons  in  the  art  of  governmeat 
for  the  joung  heir  to  the  throne,  it  was  afterwards  retouched  and 
amplified  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  narrative,  and  entrusted  t» 
a  transcriber  to  copy  out  fair  before  it  was  laid  aside.  Struck 
by  the  extraordinary  interest  of  the  work,  the  man  perfidioailv 
made  a  second  copy  of  it,  and  from  this  a  surreptitious  edidoo 
was  printed  in  Holland,  in  May  1699,  just  two  months  after 
Fenelon's  condemnation  at  Rome.  The  book  thus  given  to  the 
public  ran  like  wild-fire.  Before  the  year  was  out,  more  thans 
score  of  editions  had  been  called  for,  and  it  was  rapidly  trani- 
lated  into  every  language  in  Christendom.  A  new  word,  *Tcle- 
macomanie,'  was  invented  to  express  the  fanatical  admiratioa 
excited  by  it  It  made  the  author's  fame  European,  but  it  rained 
him  finally  with  his  sovereign. 

And  no  wonder,  when  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Louis  XIV.  was  the  incarnation  of  royal  pride. 
He  posed  before  the  world  as  a  Jupiter  upon  Olympus,  «» 
exceptional  being,  amenable  to  no  law  but  his  own  will,  en- 
titled by  indefeasible  prerogative  to  subordinate  all  persons 
and  all  interests  to  his  own  ambition  and  glory.  And  in  the 
*  Telemaque '  he  suddenly  found  himself  gibbeted  before  «n 
amused  and  delighted  world.  Not  in  the  scurrilous  invectires 
of  some  obscure  pamphleteer ;  to  that  he  was  sufficiently  inured 
to  despise  it.  But  in  the  most  charming  of  fables,  in  the 
bewitching  strains  of  romance,  in  the  flow  of  a  tender  and 
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ions  wisdom  which  found  its  waj  to  every  heart.  And  all 
by  one  of  his  own  household,  by  the  teacher  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  heir  of  his  throne,  and  whom  he  had  con- 
«ndcd  to  raise  to  one  of  the  highest  dignities  of  his  king- 
In  the  enchanting  pa^es  where  maidens  saw  the  ideal 
>  of  their  dreams,  and  oppressed  nations  the  golden  age  of 
r  aspirations,  and  scholars  the  revival  of  the  ancient  classic 
pHcitj  and  grace  ;  he  saw  himself  depicted  as  the  hHc  noire, 
tjpc  of  royal  folly  and  selfishness,  whose  faults  of  temper 
conduct  and  policy  were  displayed  under  transparent  dis- 
es  as  so  many  warnings  to  his  grandson.  It  might  be 
astus,  or  Pygmalion,  or  Idomcueus,  or  Sesostris,  that 
painted  in  sombre  colours  ;  but  in  them  all  the  dcmi- 
of  Versailles  detected  his  own  portrait,  and  knew  that 
whole  world  detected  it  too,  and  shouted  with  sardonic 
^hter.  What  could  be  more  provoking  !  Vet,  as  we  have 
arked,  Fenclon  was  innocent  of  any  intention  to  satirize 
I,  *  I  wrote  the  book,'  he  says,  '  at  a  time  when  I  was 
rmed  with  the  kindness  shown  me  by  the  King,  and  I  should 
e  been  not  only  the  most  ungrateful,  but  the  most  foolish 
aen,  had  1  intended  to  draw  in  it  satirical  and  insolent  por- 
ts. The  mere  thought  of  such  a  dcsijni  horrifies  me.'  The 
re  was  not  in  the  fable,  but  in  the  facts.  That  the  cap  so 
ctly  fitted  the  King's  head  was  the  fault  of  the  King^s  own 
cs  and  wrong-doing. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Fenelon's  episcopate  ;  the  unceasing 
ivily  of  his  pen  was  one  of  its  most  marked  features.  His 
It  popular  works,  indeed,  were  of  earlier  date  :  the  '  Fables,* 
alemaque,'  and  *  Dialogues  des  Morts,*  composed  for  his  royal 
)i] ;  the  bright  and  instructive  *  Education  des  Filles/  for 
ictical  use  in  the  Beauvilliers'  family;  the  first  part  of  the 
iti«e  *  De  Texistence  de  Dieu,*  a  not  unworthy  forerunner 
Paley*s  *  Natural  Theology ;'  and  the  *  Dialogues  sur  TElo- 
mce,'  of  which  a  modern  French  critic,  M.  Villemain,  has 
J  that  'no  treatise  on  oratory  in  our  language  contains  more 
Jwl,  ingenious,  or  novel  ideas,  or  shows  a  severer  impartiality 
its  criticisms,*  But  besides  retouching  or  completing  these 
rkj  in  his  later  years,  Fcnelon*s  pen  was  never  idle.  No 
n  probably  ever  wrote  with  greater  ease  and  fluency.  As 
conversing  and  preaching,  so  in  committing  his  ideas  to 
)er,  his  words  seemed  to  ilow  in  a  spontaneous  stream  with- 
effort  or  pause.  And  his  composition  was  not  of  the  kind 
ich  makes  the  reading  as  hard  as  the  production  %vas  easy, 
e  style  was  invariably  lucid  and  elegant;  never  inflated, 
tentious,  or  forced,   but   aboundin;'   in    delicate    turns  and 
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bappy  phrases.  Perhaps  it  is  seen  at  its  best  in  his  eztessiTe 
correspondence.  Here  his  touch  is  the  lightest,  his  utterances 
the  least  studied ;  yet  scarcely  a  letter  fails  to  present  some 
expression,  some  sentence,  trhich  arrests  the  attention  by  its 
neatness,  playful  grace,  or  simple  unaffected  wisdom.  Three 
or  four  little  specimens  may  help  to  illustrate  this  statement. 
Writing  thankfully  of  the  strength  given  to  him  for  his  work, 
he  says, '  Dieu  donne  la  robe  selon  le  froid.'  For  his  fayomite 
nephew  on  entering  the  army  he  lays  down  the  maxim,  'II 
faut  mepriser  le  monde,  et  connaltre  neanmoins  le  besoin  de 
le  menager.'  On  the  need  of  trials  he  writes,  '  Je  suis  per- 
suade que  la  croix  quotidienne  est  le  principal  pain  quotidieo/ 
Concerning  self-surrender  he  says,  *  II  n'y  a  quTi  laisser  faire 
Dieu.  C'est  profondement  couper  dans  le  vif  de  ne  retenir  rien 
de  ce  qu'il  ote,  sans  vouloir  retrancher  ce  qu'il  n'ote  pas.'  From 
one  of  his  many  playfully  affectionate  letters  to  the  gay  £tm- 
vivant,  the  Chevalier  Destouches,  who  had  strangely  crept  into 
his  heart,  the  following  may  be  cited :  '  On  vous  aime  c6ui$ 
avec  passion ;  c'est  une  maladie  contagieuse  qui  gagne  de  plus 
en  plus,  et  dont  je  ne  veux  guerir  personne,  moi  qui  en  sols 
plus  tourmente  que  Ics  autres.' 

Not  less  remarkable  than   Fenelon's  copiousness  and  ease 
was  the  versatility  of  his  mind,  the  variety  and  vivacity  of  his 
intellectual  tastes.     M.  de  Broglie  portrays  this  well,  when  be 
describes  him  as  passing  as  if  in  play — en  se  jouant — Irom  one 
subject  to  another,  now  quitting  metaphysics  to  write  a  theo- 
logical treatise,  now  laying  aside  theology  to  compose  hymns 
or  stories  for  little  children.     Seated  at  his  desk  alone  after  the 
public  duties  of  the  day,   he  would   pour  out   his   thoughts, 
currente  calamo,  on  State  affairs,  or  ancient  literature,  or  the 
spiritual  life,  or  would  dash  off  letters  to  his  friends,  or  instrac- 
tions  for  his  men  of  business,  always  alert  and  always  in  the 
vein,  preserving  to  the  last  his  youthful  freshness  of  mind,  ua- 
conquerable  by  anxiety,  sorrow  and  toil.     If  he  grew  into  the 
matured  saint  scarcely  touching  the  earth,  he  was  still  the  ripe 
scholar  with  the  Pagan  classics  at  his  fingers'  ends,  the'ingenioas^ 
critic  tripping  lightly  over  the  fields  of  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
the  eager  politician  fertile  in  schemes  to  avert  the  perils  to 
which    his  country  was  exposed.     A  singular  humility  too 
crowned  his  great  endowments.     Of  this  an  extremely  curio*® 
illustration  has  accidentally  survived  in  the  very  last   lette*" 
which  he  ever  wrote.    He  had  been  urged  in  several  anonymous? 
and  surely  impertinent,  letters  to  consult  for  his  own  edific^" 
tion  a  peasant  woman  who  had  acquired  a  repute  for  mjsts-^ 
sanctity.     Instead  of  taking  no  notice  oi  the  letters,  he  couX^ 
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teously  addressed  to  her  an  invitation  to  write  to  him  whatever 
she  had  on  her  mind  to  say,  promising  to  open  his  own  heart 
to  her,  and  to  listen  with  reverence  and  gratitude  to  her  teach- 
ing. '  I  will  receive,*  he  concludes,  '  with  simplicity,  and  even 
I  dare  to  say  with  lowliness  of  mind,  all  that  you  deem  according 
to  God  and  proceeding  from  His  Spirit.  Although  I  am  in 
pastoral  authority,  as  regards  myself  1  wish  to  be  the  lowest 
and  the  least  of  the  children  of  God.' 

Our  space  is  exhausted  sooner  than  our  subject,  but  we  have 
probably  said  enough  to  show  Fcnelon  as   he  really  was,  with 
his  excellences  and  his  defects.      It  will  have  been  seen  that,  to 
judge    him   fairly,    it   is   necessary  to  distinguish   between   his 
docninant  aims,  and  the  forms  in  which  his  intellectual  bent  and 
constitutional  temperament  led  him  to  embody  them.      He  was 
essentially  an  idealist.     Nothing  could  be  nobler  than  his  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  for  humanity.     '  I  love  my  family  more  than 
myself,'  he  once  said ;  '  my  country  more  than  my  family,  but 
the  whole  human  race  even  more  than  my  country.'     To  purge 
religion  from  every  taint  of  selfishness,   and   to  teach  govern- 
ments that  they  were  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for 
them,  was  Lis  constant  aspiration  and  endeavour.     But  in  prac- 
tical wisdom  he  was  deficient,  partly  because  of  his  inexperi- 
ence in  affairs,  and  partly  because  of  the  uncritical  impulsive- 
ness of  his  disposition.     His  methods  lacked  breadth,  solidity, 
m.isculine  grasp,  and  judgment.      When  he  came  to  details,  he 
was  apt  to   become  unpractical,  over*subtle,  chimerical.     The 
teligioQ  which  he  sketched  out   in   his  ctmdemned   book,   the 
*Maxims  of  the  Saints  on  the  Interior  Life,'  is  scarcely  too  sharply 
aiticized   by  M.  Nisard,  when    he    calls  it  '  fit  only  tor  the  top 
of  the  pillar  of  St.  Simon  Stylites.'     Nor  does  Lamartine  go 
l>'^yond  the  mark,  when  he  characterizes  the  system  of  govern- 
ment advocated  in  the  '  Telemaque '  as  *  virtuous  maxims,  but 
•leplorable  applications.'     Fdnelon  had  never  learnt  the  lesson 
titjircssed  in  Goldsmith's  familiar  lines, — 

*  How  small,  uf  all  that  huoiau  hciirLs  endure, 
That  port  which  lawa  op  kings  can  cause  or  cure.* 

He  knew  nothing  of  the  practical  shrewdness  of  the  saying 
attributed  to  Frederick  the  Great, — '  If  I  had  a  kingdom  to  punish, 
I  would  give  it  over  to  be  governed  by  philosophers.'  Fenelon*s 
recipe  for  the  amelioration  of  society  was  the  extinction  of  per- 
gonal choice,  and  the  compulsory  regulation  (if  everything  by 
'tgulation.  In  his  model  state  of  Salentuin,  individual  liberty 
^vas  nl  I.I  wed  no  play.  Trade,  agriculture,  pri>fessions,  marriages, 
tlie  Jialrihutiou  of  the  soil,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, — all  were 

to 
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to  be  minutely  ordered  bj  the  central  government ;  the  popula- 
tion was  to  be  sorted  in  seven  classes,  distinguished  bj  the  cut 
and  colour  of  their  dress  and  the  size  of  their  dwellings; 
articles  of  luxury  were  to  be  declared  contraband,  and  every 
departure  from  austere  simplicity  was  to  be  severely  punished. 
*  Shut  me  up  where  you  like,*  exclaimed  Voltaire,  '  if  you 
catch  me  going  there  for  happiness  I '  Yet  beneath  these 
ineptitudes  of  form  and  detail  lay  the  prolific  germs  of  pro- 
gress toward  a  higher  social  and  political  condition.  The 
letter  might  kill,  but  the  spirit  gave  life.  To  Europe  groan- 
ing under  despotism  it  came  as  a  new  gospel,  that  nations 
form  a  brotherhood,  and  that  kings  are  only  the  first  of  their 
servants.  What  worthier  of  inscription  in  golden  letters  than 
the  words, — ^  It  is  not  for  himself  that  the  gods  make  a  man 
king,  but  only  that  he  may  be  the  people's  man :  to  them  he 
owes  all  his  time,  his  toil,  and  his  love,  and  he  is  worthy  of 
royalty  in  so  far  only  as  he  forgets  himself,  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  public  good.'  If  to  a  Louis  XIV.  such  doctrine  appeared 
the  most  odious  of  heresies,  a  grateful  posterity  will  always  vin- 
dicate him  who  was  its  preacher  and  confessor,  by  ranking  him 
among  the  benefactors  and  saints  of  our  race,  and  according  him 
the  homage  due  to  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  human  purity, 
sweetness,  and  grace. 
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Latham.     8vo.     London,  18B2. 
2,  Les  lies  de  la  Manche,    Par  Victor  Hugo.    8vo 


By  F.  Ansted  and  R.  G. 
Paris,  1882. 


THE)   yachting   men,  who   cruise   nmtm^  the   islands  of  the 
Nurman  Archipelago  in  the  late  summer,  have  probably 
scant    knowledge    of    the    monuments    of   ancient   Aryan    life 
that  they  are  passing  in  their  holiday  voyages.     Bold,  rocky 
coasts,  interspersed  with  smiling  little  bays  ;  crowded  old  towns, 
each  fringed  with  modest  modern  villas,  and  peopled  by  quiet, 
comfortable-looking   inhabitants,   among   whom   refugees   from 
the  storm   and  stress  of  French  and  English  life  will  be  occa- 
sionally discernible  ;  that  is  all  that  Jersey  and  Guernsey  will 
present   to    the   casual    observer.       Landing    at    S.    Helier    or 
S.  Peter  Port,  he  will   find  narrow  streets,  sometimes  as  steep 
as  those  of  Genoa,  and  mostly  paved  with  granite.     The  uproar 
is  sometimes  prodigious;  he  might  fancy  himself  being  run 
over  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  till,  turning  his  head  in  speechless  alarm, 
he  finds  that  all  the  tumult  has  been  caused   by  the  rattle  of 
the  boulders  under  a  baker's  truck.     The  shops,  though  with 
poor  frontages,  arc  generally  large  and  well  supplied  ;  untaxed 
tobacco  and  cheap  liqueurs  greet  him  in  the  windows  of  some ; 
wearing  apparel,  articles  of  local  jewelry,  excellent  fruit  and 
dairy  produce,  appear  in  others.     Many  of  the  trade  notices,  all 
the  official  advertisements  and  proclamations,  are  in  French  as 
well  as    English :    here    an    Ju/lise   Evangelitjue    bespeaks    the 
presence  of  Huguenots:  there  a  black  flight  of  Jesuits, descend- 
ing from  the  groves  round  an  extinct  hotel,  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a   Catholic  establishment.      In   the  town   church   the 
^unday  service  of  the  Anglican   rite  is  celebrated  in  French, 
'^ith  the    aid    of   a    time-honoured    version    of   the   '  IJook   of 
*^minon  Prayer.'     The  people  in  the  streets  pass  him  sjwaking 
^  language   that   is   neither   English    nor   French.       In   public 
documents  the  Ilo\al  escutcheon,  as  one  generally  knows  it,  is 
replaced  by  a  single  blazon — the  three  lions,  or  leopards  y>^AJ)a;{/j 
^'''jardajits.*     In  Jersey,  opposite  the  Court  House,  stands  a  gilt 
^Uluft  of  a  Hanoverian  king  in  Roman  costume,t  1>ehind  the 
»ck  uf  which,    painted   on   a   ivall,  is  observable   the  legend 
Here  Pierson  fell.' 

I^honldall  these  things  come  under  the  notice  of  an  enquiring 
niu»l,the  traveller  will  doubtless  find  his  desire  for  information 
Wet  by  reference  to  a  number  of  books,  from  the  slightest  of 


*  Tlio  Guernsey  sln'eld  boa  a  laurel  Iraf  oa  dilTerence. 
t  U  was  LTCCtixl  Lu  1751,  aud  '  in  liooour  of  Geur}^  II.* 
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*  Guides '  to  the  most  solemn  histories.     In  the  one  class,  tk 
Manuscripts  of  Mr,  le  Geyty  or  the  History  of  Canon  Falle, 
will  meet  with  such  fodder  as  delighted  Dr.  Dryasdust, 
often  used  for  conclusions  that  are  irrelevant  or  incorrect ; 
the  other  class,  fragmentary  chips  of  the  like  nature  are 
bedded  in  still  sorrier  matter  about  views  and  spots  for  picnic^::::^ 
and  cabbages  ten  feet  high.     Going  deeper  and  further  afieH^tj 
he  may  derive  information  from  a  variety  of  works,  more        of 
less  workmanlike,  including  the  book  by  Professor  Ansted  a^^xKf 
Dr.  Latham,  a  rather  ambitious  '  History '  by  Jurat  le  QnesKr^e 
an  eloquent  rhapsody  by  the  son  of  Victor  Hugo,  entitled  '    la 
Normandie  Inconnue,'  and  a  somewhat  pretentious  volume     Ij 
M.  le  Cerf.     Lastly,  there  is  a  serial,  to  be  more. fully  rcferxwf 
to  presently,  by  M.  de   la  Croix,  which,  though  running-   to 
three  volumes,  shows  no  signs  of  approaching  completion  as  yet. 

Not  one,  however,  of  these  works — and  the  best  have  beoi 
cited — is  quite  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  many  strange 
phenomena  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above,  or  of  many 
others  which  a  longer  residence  discloses.  Professor  Ansted, 
indeed,  has  said  all  that  was  necessary  as  to  the  physical  pecn- 
liarities  of  the  islands,  geology,  botany,  and  so  fordi.  But  the 
remaining  treatises  are  either  pne-scientific  or,  at  best,  sham- 
scientific  ;  and  the  book  of  the  Channel  Islands  is  still  to  be 
written.  How  far  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  any  compe- 
tent writer  to  undertake  the  task,  the  reader  of  these  pages  may* 
perhaps,  find  himself  in  a  position  to  judge.* 

The  first  question  would  be,  What  is  the  past  and  present 
political  position  of  those  islands,  and  how  has  that  affected  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  people  ?  The  test  of  language  does 
not  afford  an  adequate  reply.  To  bear  an  educated  islander  speal^  ^i 
English,  you  would  say,  *An  Englishman  I '  But  next  momeo* 
he  has  occasion  to  speak  French,  and  then  he  might  be  taken  fo' 
a  Parisian — only  with  none  of  the  Parisian's  Cockney  accent. 
His  appearance,  perhaps,  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  eith^ 
supposition.  The  islanders,  male  and  female,  are  well  bml** 
not  usually  above  the  average  height,  nor  of  very  fair  hair  o^ 
blonde  complexion,  though  their  eyes  are  sometimes  WflC- 
Their  features  are  clearly  cut,  and  one  sees  that  they  are  wh»* 
is  commonly  known  as  '  clean-bred.'  If  one  has  the  misfoitop^ 
to   go  to  law  with   an  islander,  one  finds   him   resolute  ar»^ 

*  A  bandy  little  manual  was  published  by  MeesK.  ^'bittoker  in  ISS^toThi^ 
some  reference  will  be  made  liorcafter.  Most  of  the  information  is  out  of  d**^ 
but  it  is  a  gootl  model,  both  of  fonn  and  tr^tment.  At  the  other  extreme  n>*J 
be  noted  Victor  Hugo's  •  L'Arcliii»cl  de  la  Manche'  (Paris.  1883);  abroch**^ 
full  oi"  charm,  though,  alas  !  also  of  the  most  wanton  irregidority  nnd  of  the  nrf** 
reckU'i^s  inaccuracy.  ^ 
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shrewdy  and  the  litigation  bristles  with  exciting  uncertainties. 
But  in  ordinary  life  he  is  courteous  and  uncompetitive;  as  free 
from  the Jouffue  of  the  ordinary  r'renchman,  as  from  the  phlegm 
of  the  average  John  Bull.     Loyal  to  the  Crown,  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms,  descended  from  a  race  of  smugglers  and  privateers, 
he  pays  no  taxes,  and  recognizes  but  few  Acts  of  Parliament. 
It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  ordinary  natives  whether  Whig  or 
Tory  is  in  office;  and  a  few  daily  and  weekly  little  local  papers 
supply  most  of  their  journalistic   wants.      In  their  intercourse 
with  visitors  they  are  (as  has  been  said)  often  able  to  speak,  at 
will,   either  French  or   Enfjlish ;    among    themselves   they   use 
a   third  language,  which  a  hasty  hearer  might  feel  inclined  to 
call  *  bad  French.*     It  is,  however,  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  one 
of  the  four  old  dialects  of  the   *Langue  d'oil,'  the  Romance 
tongue  of  the  Irouvercs.     One  of  the  most  famous  of  that  body, 
Wace,  author  of  the  '  Roman  de  Rou/  was  a  native  of  Jersey, 
and  his  poem  is  written  in  the  dialect  of  that  islnnd.      It  might 
be  fancied  that  the  verses  chanted  by  Taillefer  when  he  fell  on 
Senlac  were  extracts  from  that  poem :  but  in  point  of  fact  Wace 
'Was  at  that  time  a  *babe  unborn,'  though  bis  father  was  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  Conqueror.     The  Roman  is  almost  the  only 
litcmry  monument  of  the  dialect  that  has  come  down  to  us: 
Cbannel-Norman   had   long  ceased  to   he   a    written   language 
until  the  present  century,  when  it  found  its  vates  sacer  in  the 
late  M.  Georges  Mctivicr,  who  has  been  called  'the  Guernsey 
Bums.*      Since  Mctivier  began  to  write,  some  further  *  Patois 
Poems'  have  been  published,  containing  specimens  of  poems 
by  other  writers  (besides  him)  in  the  somewhat  varying  idioms 
of  the  two  chief  islands.     The  language,  however  incompletely, 
hrlps  us   towards   the  truth.     The  Channel    Islands  are  not  n 
portion  of  the  realm  nf  Great  Britain.*     Geographically,  they 
are  rather  a  part  of  France,    from   whose  coasts  they  are  be- 
licTpd  to  have  been   only  parted    by  an  inundation  of  compa- 
ratively recent  date.f 

But,  politically,  they  are  independent  of  either  country.  To 
**rance  they  are  absolutely  hostile,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of 
iituation  and  partial  community  of  speech.  As  far  as  respects 
Great  Britain,  they  are  under  the  same  Crown,  but  not  under  the 
**^ttielaws;  a  part  of  the  mother-country,  of  which  the  rest  has 


they 


'Humgli  they  oro  parcel  of  the  dominion  of  tho  crown  of  England,  v«t 
JP  Aol,  wui  never  were,  parcel  of  the  Bealm  of  Kiiglaud.* — Lonl  Coke; 

"ftp-'"- 
Toes  the  urgumenla  of  Manet,  *  L  ^tat  .  .  de  la  Bah:  tie  Mont  S.  Xiehrt^  etc.* 

'*'.-l»lo,  1829.    The  Inst  great  eiibrfidcnoe  in  tiicse  jiaru  is  said  to  huTO  cccnrrttl 

•*"»in  luitorio  times. 
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adopted   another  aUiauL-e    and   gravitated    to  a  nearer  centre; 
they  are  all  that  remains  ol'  the  old  Frank  duchy  which  con- 
quered   England.     In    ihc  strict  sense  of  the  word,  'French' 
they  have  never  heen.     They  were  once  a  part  of  the  Empire  of 
the    West,   and  afterwards    part    of   Normandy.       But   of  the 
Capetian  France,  whose  capital  was  at  Paris,  the  Channel  Islands, 
have  never  been  a  portion.    This  is  well  stated  by  Bishop  Stubbs. 
The  Norman  peasantry,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  by  Charles  the 
Simple,  was  Celtic  in  extraction  but  Frank  in  law  and  custom^ 
and  spoke  a  language  (of  Teutonized  Romance)   created  by  it 
antecedent   history.      The    Northmen     adopted    these   things 
'  What  little  legal  system  subsisted  was  derivctl  from  the  F'ran 
institutions  as  they   were   when   Normandy   separated.'     The 
are  now  a.  pcculium  of  the  Crown,  not  of   Great  Britain,  but 
England  :  as  Normandy  itself  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  islands  bad 
passing  share  in  the  political  oscillations  of  the  larger  countrv 
and  a  strange  share  it  was.  Guernsey  sympathized  with  the  Fa 
1  lament,  while  Jersey  was,  for  the  most  part,  Royalist ;  so  th. 
she  became  for  six  months  the  abode  of  Charles  II.  and  the  sc^l« 
remnant  of  his  actual  dominions.  But  when  he  recovered  k:3h.i4 
complete  sovereignty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  drew  :■□ 
distinction  between  the  two  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jers^^^* 
Each  of  those  tiny  regions  retained  its  domestic  independen<:^« 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  islands  have  remained  outside  "^be 
sphere  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  have  been  govertt.^?d, 
in  the  simple  old  fashion,  under  the  ultimate  control  of  'Ciie 
King-in-C(»uncil. 

The  origin  of  such  a  Lilliput  lying  in  the  open  ChanneX  w 
as  singular  as  anything  in  their  present  situation.  In  the  da.'^ni 
of  European  history  a  vast  marshy  forest  is  thought  to  h*«ve 
extended  from  S.  Slichael's  Mount  to  Cape  La  Hogue.  iThc 
oyster-dredger  of  Jersey  still  brings  to  the  surface  (ragm^^^^ 
of  trees  that  have  heen  lying  ever  since  the  submersion  **" 
tlie  shallow  bottom  of  the  rock-strewn  sea.  In  a  tempo*'*'?' 
low-tide  of  abnormal  character  during  the  last  century,  "t^*' 
streets  of  an  old  town  are  said  to  have  been  visible  in  ^^ 
strait  between  Coutanccs  in  Normandy  and  the  Castle  w 
Alont  Orgueil  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Jersey.  Monoli"'* 
stand  below  high-water  mark  on  the  shore  of  Guernsey  ancl  oQ 
the  shore  of  Morbihan.*      In  early  historic  days  the  Drai*'*» 


•  M.  Victor  Hugo  saiii  that  there  are  etill  in  Normandy  flimilieB  enlitl«-'d*J 
the  seigQonry  of  the  subzacrged  parinhcs  between  the  coast  of  the  CotcoUn  ^°" 
Jersey. — *L  Arohipel  de  la  M  sac  he,*  p.  35.  Tbis  requires  eonlinimtion;  tberu 
u  uo  trftce  of  the  exiattnoc  of  scigneurial  rights  at  the  time  of  the  submeni^Q' 
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those  mysterious   Brahmins   of  the    West,    had    strong    settle- 
ments in  Armorica;  and  in  one  of  the  islands  alone  the  remains 
of  about  one  hundred  cromlechs  or  dolmens  have  been  noted, 
besides  numerous  menhirs,  rocking-stones,  and  such-like  monu- 
ments.    Neolithic  remnins  have  been  found  in  various  spots, 
some  twenty  feet  below  the  soil :  in  some  places  later  deposits, 
Phoenician  and  Roman,  have  been  found  in  the  same  place,  but 
ten  feet  higher.     The  dolmens  appear  to  have  been  campi  sanii 
(like  Westminster  Abbey),  primarily  for  worship  and    subse- 
quently for  sepulture.    By  whomsoever  built,  they  have  evidently 
been  used  as    places    of   sepulture  by    many  succeeding    races 
of    men.       By-and-bye  came   the    Romans,  whose   coins  have 
been    found   in    considerable    numbers ;    and    the  Druids   met 
with  a  similar  fate  to  that  which  befel  their  brethren  in  An- 
glesey.    Their  persons  were  exposed    to   massacre,   and     their 
temples  and   altars  to  desecration  and   destruction.     A  period 
of  Gaulish   Christianity  is  the  next  that    is  noted,   iiinuenced 
by    those    Irish    missionaries    whose    devotion    throws    such    a 
bright,  if  partial,  light  on  the  selfish  barbarism  of  the    Dark 
Ages.     When  the  Franks  succeeded  the  Gauls  and  Romans  as 
rnasters,   the   separation   of  the   islands   from  one  another  and 
from  the  mainland  had   not   (it  is   believed)  become  complete. 
'ITie    last   subsidence,    in  Jersey,  is  held   to  have  taken  place 
in  the  eighth   century,  previous   to   which    the   space  between 
dlizabeth  Castte  and  S.  Helier  consisted  of  meadow-land.     It 
is  even  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Coutances   (to  whose  see  the 
islands    appertainetl    down   to   the    sixteenth   century)   used   to 
crt)ss  over   upon  a  plank    that    bridged   the   Channel    between 
J«r»ey   and   the    mainland.     German    institutions,  here,  as   in 
^*^o%x  of  Northern  France,  took  the  place  of  the  Celto-Roman 
•y*tem,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  Saxon  occupation  of  Britain. 
'-'ndor  the  Merovingian  dynasty  the  islands  were,  for  a  time, 
'landed  over  to  the  nascent  Church  of  Brittany.     S.  Samson, 
^He  apostle  of  the  islands,  was  Bishop  of  Dol,  about  550  A.D. 
"ut   ii  is  probable  that  the  islands  were  German  before  they 
^tTc  Christian,  and  that  their  first  Christianity  was  sporadic, 
*^ther  than   epidemic.     To    this    day    there   remain    traces  of 
*^^apels  and  oratories  older  than  the  existing  parish  churches. 

I^he    existence    of    German    manners    and    institutions    is 

^^turnlly  less  conspicuous  in  these  islands  than  it  is  in  Great 

Britain,  where  the  Normans  became  ere  long  absorbed  in  the 

?*?neral   population.     So   much  is    this  the   case,  that  most  ol 

t\\e  brtoks  begin  the  history  of  Jersey  anvl  Guernsey  with  the 

epoch  of  the  Normans,  and  attribute  the  bulk  of  the  system  now 

obtaining  in  the  islands  to  the  Conqueror's  last  representative. 
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King  John.      That  ill-starred  and  ill-conducted  monarch,  we 
arc  told,  in  gratitude  for  the  attachment  of  the  islanders  when 
their  kindred  on  the  mainland  abandoned  him,  conferred  on  the 
islanders  a  charter.     So  sajs  Falle,  long  the  chief  authority,  and 
still  quoted.     Such,  too,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  chapter  on  the. 
subject,  appears  to  be  the  statement  of  Jurat  Ic  Quesne,  thougbj 
it  is  fair  to  add   that  he  subsequently  modifies  the  statcmeni 
and    admits    that   the   original    charter    of  John    Lackland 
nowhere  to  be  found.     But  the   first  complete  and  convincing 
denial  is  to  be  found  in  the  unfinished  and  too  polemical  work 
of  M.  de  la  Croix.     This  writer  has  gone  upon  a  path  of  his 
own,  (m  which  he  has  found  evidence  of  the  contemporaneous 
arrangements  of  the  Franks   of  the   pne-Norman    time.      By 
turning  to  the  records  of  the  mainland,  he  has  shown  what  must 
have  been   the  origin  of  a  system  which,  even  in  the  times  of 
our  first  Norman  Kings,   was  said   to  have  prevailed  '  from  a 
time  of  which  no  memory  exists.' 

Once  upon  that  j)alh,  we  soon  perceive  that  (however  much 
obliterated  they  may  have  been  by  forms  of  feudalism  that  har( 
been  subsequently  superimposed  upon  them)  the  old  commum 
institutions  of  the  Aryan  race  are  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
political    structure.      Aided    by   the    comparative    method   of 
enquiry,  we  find  that  though  law  in  the  Channel  Islands  may. 
nay   must,  have  been  affected   by  the  Norman  settlement,  y< 
social  and   political   institutions  remained   much   as  they  hi 
been  before.* 

Nor  is  this  at  all   surprising.     Mr.   Freeman   (i.  171)   hi 
shown  that  Rollo,  on  becoming  ruler  of  the  Neustrian  Prorinci^^, 
at   once  set   about  adopting  the  French   religion,  speech,  ai^i^  d 
manners;  and  that  there  was  no  extirpation  or  expulsion  of  ttzae 
Franco-Gallic  inhabitants.     Rollo  did  not  get  possession  of  tfc^e 
islands,  which  were  not  added   to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  t^  ^\\ 
932,  when  his  son  acquired  possession  of  thera  along  with  t^^e 
Cotentin  (to  which,  indeetl,  they  continued   ecclesiastically  «at- 
taclied  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth),     By  the  time      of 
Holloas  son,  the  Normans  had  become  still  more  Frank.     T^lu- 
priests  and  magistrates,  and  the  self-governing  municipalities   t»f 
the  Commnnrs^  had  been,  almost  certainly,  respccted.t     And  tlm 
will  account  for   the  fact   (already  mentioned)  that,  in  all    tbe 
early   Anglo-Norman    documents,    the   constitutional    and    ad- 
ministrative  arrangements  are  spoken  of  as  having  existed  from 
time  immemorial;  the v  are,  further,  described  in  terms  whiclj 


*  See.  on  this  auhjoot,  Frcotnan^a  rcmarka  on  the  peasant  reTolt  abont  a.u.  ^■ 
(*Normaii  OufiuenU'  vol.  L) 
t  See  Stobb»'»  *  Constitutional  History,'  vol.  i. 
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low  tbem  to  have  been  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  still 

exist  in  the  islands.     Thus,  under  Henry  III.,  we  find  a  com- 

musion  addressed  to  Richard  de  Gray,  as  Governor,  in  which 

— though  there  is  no  hint   of  any  Charter  from  King  John — 

Gray  is  bidden  to  observe  and  administer  the  self-same  laws 

»nd  customs  as  the  islands  were  wont  to  follow  in  the  time  of 

*  Henry,  the   King's  grandfather'*   (Henry   II.).      This  seems 

enough  to  dispose  of  the  supposed  doings  oi  John.     But  more 

remains.     In  the  second  year  of  Edward   IL,  the  people  of  the 

islands  informed  certain  Commissioners,  deputed  to  hold  inquest 

inti>  their    rights,    that  they   bad    never  been    governed  cither 

hy  English  or  Norman  law ;  but  by  various  customs  that  had 

!vailed    from  time  immemorial — where  'customs'  evidently 

md    fur   what   is   usually   known   as  'common   law/     In  the 

*^venteenth  year  of  the  same  calamitous  reign  fresh  Commis- 

mers,  being  sent  to  hold  further  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 

ind    institutions,  reported    to  the   like   effect.     Most  of  the 

LQ^emcnts  since  ascribed  to  John  were  claimed  as  having 

ailed  *■  from  a  time  of  which  no  memory  exists  ;^  and  these 

.ims  were  ultimately  afllrmcd  by  the  Commissioners. 

^mong  the  institutions  thus  recognized  are  to  be  traced  the 

in  features  of  the  system  at  present  existing  in  the  Channel 

stands.     All    that    we  know   of   the   Prankish    history  of  the 

[Mainland  indicates  the  manner  in  which  that  state  of  things 

as  founded.     The   embryo   of  the  official    hierarchy   of  the 

'lands   is  of  the   primitive  Aryan   type  as  found    in  ancient 

■urope.     The  jyatria  potestas  and  the  joint  family  have  passed 

||Way,  though  not  without  leaving  traces.     The  Commmie  is  still 

"csent  in  the  form  of  the  parish.     At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 

find  in   the  old    Frank   system   a  royal  officer,  sometimes 

llt'd    Duke,    sometimes    Count — both    Roman    titles — and    a 

al    representative    or   delegate    called    Viscount    or   Bailiff. 

kere  was  also  a  special  deputy  on  special  occasions,  known 

'  missus  dominicus,'  by  whom    the   authority  of  the  Count 

:ame   in    many  places   ultimately  superseded.     There  were, 

these    two   extremes,  a  couple   of   classes  of  popular 

ials,  the  parish  officers  representing  grou])s  of  families,  and 

ifteistrates  of  the  chief  towns.     The  first  class  were  named 

I  toe  number  of  houses  which  they  represented)  dizainiers^ 


bcTRiuc  Vnk»  of  Komuuidy  by  suocewinn  to  bi«  muibcr.  the  KmprcsB. 
[u  DnohoM  ID  hf;ht  of  her  father,  the  so-called  *  Salio  law  *  not  appljiog 
''Hy.    Henry  succeeded  her  in  the  dtikodom  before  ht  Ijccame  ^ng  o( 

I'l. 

centatnic7iff 
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cen(ainterSj  &c.*     The  second  class  (in  German  schiSffen)  were 
called  in  French  echevins,  or  jurats. 

Of  the  former  class  the  functions  were  executive;  of  the 
second,  judicial ;  the  whole  collectively  made  up  the  legislative 
assembly.  This  primitive  type  still  survives  in  the  two  lar^r 
islands,  where  there  is  also  a  third  class  of  officials  called 
*  Constables,'  the  present  Mayors  of  the  parishes.  These  are 
now,  as  they  have  been  for  many  centuries,  members  of  the 
legislative  '  States.'  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
presence  there  is  no  part  of  the  original  constitution.  Thef 
were  occasionally  consulted,  as  representati\'es  of  the  parish 
assemblies,  but  the  original  legislative  body  or  '  Cummon 
Council '  was  complete  without  them.  They  thus  remind  ui 
of  the  old  English  knights-of-the-shire. 

This  is  nr>t  the  place  for  a  minute  examination  of  the  whole 
subject.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  most  of  the  officials  abort 
enumerated  are  said  to  be  named  in  the  charters  and  capita* 
laries  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  dynasties,  and  are 
distinctly  recognized,  in  writs  of  early  French  and  English  kingi, 
by  French  designations.  Many  such  rescripts,  addressed  to  nun- 
Norman  parts  of  their  dominions,  are  citetl  by  Mr.  le  Quesiie  in 
iVote  VI.  of  his  Appendix.  What  it  chiefly  behoves  u«  to 
notice  here  is  that,  whereas  this  peculiar  combination  of  ron! 
and  municipal  institutions — local  a<lministration  under  a  federal 
tic — has  given  way  to  other  complications  in  the  progress  of 
society  both  in  England  and  in  France,  it  still  flourishes  in 
name,  form,  and  function  upon  the  two  larger  islands.  Alderw? 
and  Sark  are  both  subordinate  to  Guernsey ;  and  in  that  islud 
— as  we  shall  presently  see — the  separation  of  executive, 
cial,  and  legislative  power,  is  less  complete  than  it  is  in  J 
We  are  driven  to  conjecture  by  the  unfortunate  fact,  that  the 
public  records  of  Jersey  do  not  date  earlier  than  1520,  and  tboie 
of  Guernsey  are  very  scanty.  But  there  are  early  references 
the  Royal  Court  and  States,  one  as  early  as  141)7.1 

The  system  which  thus,  in  the  midst  of  raotlern  civi 
is  found  maintaining  the  rudiments  of  primitive  society, 
be  broadly  described  as  follows  ; — 

First,  there  is  the  Sovereign,  the  apex  of  the  feudal  av 
no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  the  keystone  of  local  libei 
The  Crown  is  now  represented,  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey 

*  In  OaemMy  there  are  doueainien,  in  Jersey  vingtainierfi ;  and  in  thn  W* 

island  the  pnriebea  are  dividcil  into  chitjtfiinety  though  the  wurd  has  loot  itset 
applicatiou. 
t  Lc  Qiiesuf,  p.  100. 
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•ieutenant-Govemor.  But  this  officer  is  nut  preciselv 
His  to  the  Governor  of  a  colony  or  Dependency.  Rather 
I  represent  the  missus  dominicus  of  old.  He  is,  primarily, 
nmander  of  the  forces  ;  he  is  also  the  guardian  of  thtt 
ttivc,  and  has  much  general  influence.  But  he  has  no 
re,  he  has  no  executive  power  in  civil  matters,  and  his 
ttve  functions  are  confined  to  a  veto  on  certain   projects 

lid  in  rank,  though  supreme  in  many  attributes  of  power, 

ihe  Royal  Couiit— so-called,  but  in  the  main  a  popular 

It  is  presided  over  by  a  Bailiff,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 

entitled   to  a  vote  in  the  deliberations.      It  is  his    bust- 

explain   the  existing   law,   and    he   frequently   initiates 

gislation.      In    judicial    business    he   sums   up:    and, 

the  votes  of  the   members   are  equally  divided,  he   may 

casting   vote.     The   members  of    the   Court  are  calle<l 

/  or  '  Jures-justiciers,*  but   they  are  judges,  not  jurors, 

ft  elected    for   life.       In    various   numbers    they   exercise 

kinds  of  jurisdiction,  and  all  form  part  of  the  legislative 

they  do  of  the  Appellate  Court.     The  Court  of  First 

',  known  as  *  Le  Nombre  InfericuT^  consists  of  the  Bailiff 

Jurats  ;  the  *  Nombre  Supirieur '  must  consist  of  at  least 

tirats  besides  the  Bailiff,  who  presides.     There  it  a  final 

to  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

must  be  noticed   the  VicOMTE,  or  Sheriff;  a  minis- 
cer  representing  the  '  Count '  of  ancient  (pra?-Nonnan) 

h  comes,  in  Jersey,  the  general  legislative  assembly  ;  of 
cr  and  more  popular  character  than  in  Guernsey,  where 
ing  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  In  Jersey 
riginally,  it  is  thoi»^iit.  In  Guernsey  too — the  assembly 
ime  consisted  of  the  above-named  members  of  the  Royal 
Irith  the  addition  of  the  Rectors  and  Constables  of  the 
)arishes.  But  since  1771  in  Jersey  the  number  has  been 
)  fifty  by  the  addition  of  purely  elective  deputies,  eleven  of 
or  the  rural  parishes  and  three  for  the  capital  have  been 
to  the  original  States  ;  so  that  the  body  now  consists 
nates  temporal  and  spiritual  (part  nominated  by  the 
ftnd  part  elected  for  life)  united  with  popular  representa- 
nd  all  sitting  together  in  one  common  chamber, 
rcrv  remarkable  that  a  democratic  element  should  thus 
sen  introduced  into  what  was  once  the  Cavalier  island, 
me  Whigs  of  Guernsey  have  at  the  same  time  rendered 
Iptem  more  oligarchical.  Noting  this,  for  whatever  it 
worth,  wc  see  that  the  islands  are  at  once  Republican 
Gl. — No.  3-21,  F  litv^V 
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and  Cunservative,  There  Lave  been — and  still  are — In  both  of 
them  tbe  imposing  pageants  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  But  ibese 
things  have  been  more  a  decoration  than  a  burden.  Feudalism 
indeed — in  all  its  branches — has  Iain  lightly  on  the  primitivp 
institutions,  which  it  has  scarcely  disturbed  in  their  domcitic 
operation.  Hence  there  has  been  an  absence  of  a  servile  ciut«, 
that  abiding  canker  of  larger  societies.  From  about  481  to 
932  A.D.,  the  old  Aryan  system  of  the  Western  Franks  subsiited 
in  force ;  and  when  the  feudal  system  spread  to  the  islands  it 
was  grafted  upon  the  older  stock,  in  the  form  of  reciproctl 
service  and  protection,  doing  what  was  required  by  the  tim«i, 
yet  bringing  but  little  organic  change.  Thus  united,  the  two 
systems  have,  on  the  whole,  worked  together,  for  tbe  welfare  of 
these  miniature  nations,  down  to  our  times.  The  posts  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  BailifT,  indeed,  are  not  so  much  a 
part  of  the  feudal  system  as  of  the  centralizing  tendency  bj 
which  Kings  of  the  'I'eutonic  races  have  generally  tempered  tlw 
abuses  of  that  system. 

Mention  having  been  made  of  *  parishes,*  as  a  feature  of  thf 
social  framework,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  boundaries  were  originally  I>wl 
down  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  i!>lands  was  at  first  content  with  scattered 
chapels,  of  which  there  were  about  twenty,  besides  some  half- 
dozen  religious  houses.  This  would  not  imply  any  parochial 
organization.  The  Normans  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  rcH|!lou* 
houses  by  making  them  subordinate  to  those  of  the  mainland- 
It  was  then,  in  all  pmbability,  that  the  parish-churches  begun 
to  he  built,  none  being  older  than  the  early  part  of  the  twelflb 
century.  Stubbs  says  (of  the  English  parish)  that  it  is  th« 
ecclesiastical  form  of  the  historical  township,  or  body  of  allodia' 
proprietors,  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  land-commuDity 
but  retaining  vestiges  of  that  organization.*  In  the  island* 
certainly  the  parishes  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  ib^ 
primitive  communes,  or  townships,  which  were  the  origin* 
constituent  groups  of  the  Teutonic  society  before  il  becarf** 
generally  Christian.  The  ]>arishes  are  not,  however,  coiacidcP 
in  area  with  the  feudal  manors,  as  was  so  largely  the  case  i 
Norman  England;  and  this  is  another  indication  that  t 
islands,  though  united  to  Normandy  at  tbe  annexation  of  C 
Cotentin,  were  not  exactly  *  conquered.'  For  instance,  the  fi«"* 
or  seif/neurie,  of  Kozei  forms  but  a  portion  of  the  parish 
S.  Martin,  as  does  the  seignetarie  of  La  Trinite  of  the  parish 

•  C.  H.  i  &6. 
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the  same  name.  The  seigneiirie  of  Samarcs  is  situated  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Clement ;  and  the  like  is  to  be  seen  in  the  manors 
of  Guernsey.  One  of  these — the  fief  of  Saumarcz— gives  its 
title  to  an  English  peer,  though  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
another  familj  of  seigneurs.  Part  of  the  manor  of  S.  Ouen,  in 
Jersey,  is  in  the  parish  of  S.  Ouen,  part  in  that  of  S.  Peter, 
The  conclusion  may  be  admitted  that  the  communes  were  never 
tnbj  ugated,  but  that  certai  a  land  holders,  hold  iug  allods  \  n 
certain  parishes,  assigned  themselves,  individually,  to  neigh- 
bouring military  chiefs,  from  motives  of  mutual  convenience. 
There  are  now  five  fiefs  en  haithertj  or  of  *  knight's  service'  in 
Jersey  5  S.  Ouen,  Rnzel,  Samares,  Trinity,  and  Meli^ches.  The 
seigneurs  are  entitled  to  be  called  *  M.  de  S.  Ouen,*  &c.  These 
fiefs  cannot  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  no  *  hundreds'  now  to  be  found,  though  the  officers 
which  once  represented  them  {eenteniers)  still  exist  in  Jersey, 
while  in  Guernsey  the  corresponding  municipal  officers  are 
ciilled  douzeniers.  All  the  titles  of  this  class  point  to  a  time 
when  groups  of  families  in  a  township  were  associated  for 
purposes  of  self-government :  and  if  the  groups  no  longer  exist, 
it  is  not  because  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  feudal 
•yitem,  but  because  they  are  no  longer  required.  Neither  is 
there  any  great  amount  of  communal  action,  beyond  the  con- 
wning  of  the  parish-meeting  (or  'vestry  '  as  it  would  be  called 
with  us)  for  rating  and  such-like  purposes.  This  is,  doubtless, 
thft  reproduction  of  an  old  communal  assembly,  in  a  somewhat 
ihninken  form. 

One  trace,  however,  of  a  more  distinctly  archaic  nature  is  still 
to  he  noted,  though  it  is  one  which  the  point  of  view  taken  in 
*iif!  hooks  on  the  islands  has  generally  thrown  into  the  shade. 
This  is  the  f/rande  charrue — or  tjuente,  as  the  word  is  locally 
wanded.*  VVhen  a  farmer  proposes  to  break  upland  requiring  a 
^Tit  depth  of  furrow,  he  is  entitled  to  summon  the  residents  of 
bis  neighbourhood  to  his  aid  ;  and  those  summoned  are  expected 
to  contribute  cattle,  and  even  manual  labour.  It  is  believed 
lUt,  in  every  rural  parish  down  to  times  comparatively  recent, 
was  a  communal  plough  of  unusual  size  and  weight  kept 
use  on  such  occasions.  It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  here 
W  the  lign  of  a  custom  coming  down  from  a  time  when  the 
population  was  sparse  and  the  land  not  universally  held  in 
•erctalty  (as  is  now  the  case),  but,  to  some  considerable  extent, 
common  to  the  whole  commune.     In  the  bright  little  work^f  by 
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this  lime  to  a  great  extent  obsolete — wluch  has  been  already' 
cited  as  a   useful   model,  we  have  positive  statements  on   thli 
important  matter.     Mr.  Inglis  says  that  i\ic  grande  qiterue  drew 
an  eightccn-inch  furrow,  and  required,  at  least,  two  bullocks  and 
eight  horses  to  work  it,     lie  adds  that  it  was  'never  possessed 
hy  an  individual  ;*  and  we  may  add,  from  personal  enquiry, 
that   there   is  an  elderly  gentleman  now  living   in  Jersey  who 
remembers  to  have  seen  such  a  plough,  in  use,  in  a  parish  in  which 
he  had  an  estate.     But  even  half  a  century  ago  it  was  reporte<l 
by  Inglis  as  *  going  out  of  vogue,'  and  as  a  thing  which  *  would 
shortly    be    seen    no    more.*     The    prediction — so    far    as    the 
maintenance  of  a  communal    plough  is  concerned — has  been 
verified.      Hut  the  system  of  joint-stock  labour  and  cattle  still 
exists  among  the  smaller  farmers. 

Another  trace  of  the  primitive  Aryan  conceptions  of  sociclr 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  still  existing  distinction  between  the 
alienatory  power  of  a  father  as  to  acquired  land,  and  tbe 
same  power  as  to  land  that  is  ancestral.  The  former  is  fai 
more  at  the  father's  disposition  than  the  latter,  which  woold 
hardly  be  the  case  but  for  the  original  idea  of  the  joint  corporalr 
family.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  grafting  of 
one  system  on  another.  Acquired  house-property  must  go  to 
the  eldest  son,  unless  the  father  sells  it  before  Lis  death. 

On  the  other  hand,   there  are  undoubted  traces  of  a  some- 
what oppressive  feudalism,  though   not,  necessarily,  pointing  to 
complete   subjugation.      Sir   Henry  Maine,   in   his  remarkable 
l>ooks  on  early  institutltms,  has  shown  the  complex  origin  of 
modem  feudalism,  and  how,  arising  out  of  principles  originally     i 
Roman,  it  grew  into  its  matured  form  with  the  maturing  growth 
of  European   society.      The   allodial    proprietors,   once   spread    I 
over  Western   Europe,  very  generally  sought  the  protection  of    I 
the  military  aristocrats.      Each  of  these  was  a   lenant-in-cbicfi    I 
or  State-beneficiary,  and   an   analogous  tie  connected   him  with    J 
those   who    came    under   his   protection.      In   consideration  jkM 
immunity,  hy  the  chiefs  instrumentality,  from   lawless  attaO^H 
and  depredations,  the   landowner   was   fain  to   agree  to  jii^H 
service,  each  to  his  protector.     In  the  countries  swayed  by  d^H 
NormanSf  the  protector  for  his  part  received  protection  from  4^| 
supreme  chief,  and  paid  him  service  in  return.     It  was  a  unifl^^ 
of  Roman  patronage  with  the  hereditary  allegiance  of  the  clan* 
and  the  Teutonic  kingship;  only,  for  the  one  obligation  there 
was    used    the   word    *  homage/    for   the   other   '  advcu,'     The 
chief-tenant  (baron  or  knight)  did  homage  to  the  Duke  for  bii 
fief,  and  took  the  Duke  for  his  Sovereign.     The  subordinate    ' 
proprietors  in  their  turn  made  adveu  to  the^  chief-tenant,  who^   | 
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d  their  Suzerain.*  In  such  a  state  of  things,  services, 
eriots,  &c.,  would  be  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the 
party,  especially  among  an  eminently  practical  people 
Nonnans.  It  was  not  that  the  sub-tenant — the  original 
IP — of  the  land  by  any  means  divested  himself  of  his 

t»,  or  ceased  to  exercise  the  rights  belonging  to  it  by 
aw  or  usage.  But  he  had  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of 
K>  protect  him  ;  he  had  become  (in  Roman  phrase)  here- 
lent  to  an  hereditary  patron  :  the  words  ^  vassal '  and 
I  *  having  been  substituted  when  the  Franco-Roman 
f  Laon  gave  way  to  the  French  kingdom  which  had  its 
\  Paris.  The  adoption  of  the  feudal  system  by  the 
(  of  Neustria  is  dated  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  a.d.  990. 
|ie  services  which  then  arose  among  them,  was  one  that 
|crs  in  the  islands  as  the  *  droit  de  succession  d'une 
The  owner  of  land  held  under  adveu  can  dispose  of  it  if 
lout  issue,  subject  to  legal  limitations.f  Vet,  if  he  dies 
or  without  lawful  issue,  the  Seigneur  can  take  the  pro- 
pminally,  until  the  title  of  the  heir-at-law  has  been 
sd — practically,  for  a  year  and  a  day.  A  similar  right 
t  elsewhere,  under  the  feudal  system,  known  as  'Primer 
Some  curious  instances  of  this  right — -which  to  modern 
minds  must  seem  most  oppressive — have  occurred 
I  comparatively  recent.  There  is  a  case  reported  % 
I  been  decided  by  the  Privy  Council  in  June,  1837, 
IS  recited  that  a  suit  of  this  sort  between  the  Crown  and 
}i  the  manor  of  Grainville  (in  the  parish  of  S.  Savit»ur, 
kd  been  decided  by  the  *  Superior  Court '  of  the  island 
tber,  1832. 

I  death  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fourth,  with- 
of  his  body,  the  lord  of  the  fiefs  of  Grainvillo  and  Totit 
Imenccd  the  usual  proceedings  for  obtaining  possession  of 
fit  OBtate,§  aa  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  tenant  dying  with- 
icf  his  body  sm'viviug.  .  .  .  The  Superior  Court,  on  the 
1  1832,  diEcbarged  the  [CJrown]  from  the  action  "  with 
lereby,  in  cficct,  deciding  that  the  lord  of  the  fiefs  was  not 
i  such  possessiuu  of  the  Bvlmont  estate,  the  Court  being 
1  that  by  the  law  of  tho  island  the  King  never  dies,  and  that 
proB  held  by  His  Majesty  '  [William  IV.]  *  in  sucoessiou.* 

id  not  be  needful  in  |)oint  out  the  true  meaning  of  IhU  word,  were  it 

fitly  abused  in  modern  praciloo.     In  Littr^,  *t:>uzerftiD '  is  doH^ed  as 
im  fief  dont  d'aulreft  flvfa  rclLvent.' 
be  noted,  hovcver.  tliut  tho  power  of  tcstamentur}-  disposilion  has 
U»  real  property  since  1451. 
•a  P.  C.  K.  I3y. 
iai  rosideneo  of  tho  Licnt-Govcmor. 
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In  other  words,  the  Jersej  Court — whose  judgment  is  cited  oy 
tho  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  authoritative — • 
did  not  deny  that  the  Crown  was  the  Seigneur*s  vassal,  and 
subject  to  all  the  ordinary  liabilities  of  a  feudal  tenure :  the  suit 
was  dismissed  on  a  totally  different  ground.     It  was  held  that 
the  Crown  could  not  be  liable  to  the  droit  de  succe&sitm  because, 
in  Jersey  as  in   England,  the  Crown  is  what  in  English  law  is 
known  as  a  Corporation  Sole ;  and  therefore  no  vacancy  could 
arise  on  which   the  right  could  be  enforce<l.     But  out  of  that 
decision  another  manorial  right  instantly  emerged.     For  it  was 
asserted  by  the  Seigneur  that  the  effect  was  to  throw  the  pro- 
perty into  mortmain,  whereby  bis  rights  were  quenched,  and  so 
he   became   entitled    to  compensation.     Upon   this    claim  the 
Seigneur    brought    his    suit ;    and,   the  decision    being    in   his 
favour  in  the  Jersey  Courts,  the  Crown  appealed   to   the  Privv 
Council     ( in     the     name     of     the    Lieut.  -G  overnor,    Generd 
TLorntonj.      This    appeal    was   the    origin   of    the    case   of 
TliornUni    v.    RoMn,    in    which    occurred    the    recital    abow 
quoted. 

The  Judicial  Committee  upheld  the  decision  of  the  local 
Courts,  finding  that  the  estate  was  undoubtedly  held  in  mort- 
main. The  owners  of  manorial  riglus,  under  Norman  law,  it 
was  held,  are  entitled  to  fines  or  reliefs  on  the  death  or  forfeitUR 
for  crime  of  those  holding  under  them.  This  was  a  part  of  tbe 
Grand  Coiitamicr  which  was  Norman  law  before  the  separatioD 
from  the  mainland  duchy,  and  therefore  applicable  to  the 
Channel  Islands.  It  must  especially  affect  a  case  lilie  tbtr 
present,  where  the  new  tenant  was  one  who  never  died,  and 
could  do  no  w^rong;  the  fines  must  needs  be  lost  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  compensation  must  needs  be  made  for  the  lossoC 
them. 

Claims  of  this  sort  are  therefore  legal  and  valuable,    in  accord- 
ance with  modern  ideas,  the  feudal  rights  are  now  redeemable 
in  Jersey,  and   in  practice  are  constantly  redeemed.      But  ih' 
arc  valued  at  no  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  tb 
property,  thus  partly  justifying  the  somewhat  pedantic  saying 
beUlcn,  that   'it  is  likely  that  the  ill-customs  of  former  liiD 
did    extort  .  .  .  such    sums    of   money   as    they   pleased  ; 
it  seems  that  they  had  brought  it  to  an  arbitrary  power  to 
what  they  could  get,  and  yet  all  against  the  law.      The  Gm 
Coutumier,  or  Norman  rode,  is  thought,  indeed,  not  to  have  b 
reduced  to  writing  until  after  the  islands  had  become  Englisb  t 
but  it  is  certain,  even   in   that  case,  that  the  feudal  custo 

*  Tbe  ConuuissioDcn  of  1847  have  Bhovm  that  it  is  of  later  dale  tlian  tbe 
af  6.  Lottia. 
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vrbicb  it  embodies  must  have  come  into  operation  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  so  as  to  mingle  themselves  with  the  common  law 
of  the  country,  and  even,  pro  tanto,  to  supersede  its  scope  and 
action.  Another  si^n  of  the  extortionate  character  of  Norman 
administration  is  the  *  hearth-tax,'  which  was  iong^  levied  from 
the  islanders,  priests  and  '  Ireemen  *  being  exempt.  In  a  word, 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  *  Norman  law*  is  a  phrase  with 
two  meanings;  one,  the  old  Prankish  law  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carolingian  Empires,  current  in  the  Province  of  Ncustria 
before  the  cession  in  the  tenth  century  :  the  other,  the  feudal  law 
introduced  after  that  period,  not  into  Normandy  alone,  but  into 
the  whole  of  Central  and  VA'^estcrn  Europe. 

Id  one  respect,  at  leasts  the  feudal  system  of  the  islands  has 

an  advantage  over  the  results  of  the  same  system  in  England. 

Though  there    is    nothing    in    the    character  of  the  islands  to 

prevent  game  from  flourishing  (so  that  woodcock,  snipe,  hares, 

rabbits,  and  red-legged  partridges,  are  still  to  be  found  by  the 

diligent  sportsman),  there  are  no  '  game-laws.'     The  number  of 

small  enclosed  fields,  coupled   with  the  tenacity  of  the  popular 

cbaractpr,  apparently  tended  to  defeat  the  action  of  the  feudal 

system   here.     A  theory  apparently  prevails,  to  the  effect  that 

a  Seigneur  is   at   liberty  to   sh(H>t   over  the  farms   within   the 

limits  of  his  manor.     But  it  is  believed  that  no  Seigneur  would 

venture  to  enforce  such  a  claim  in  practice;  and  the  actual  rnle 

is,  that  every  landholder   has  the  right  to  shoot   over  his  own 

holding,   but    must  not   pursue  the  jWfp  jiaiura'  beyond   those 

Hmits,  even   if  they  should   be  birds  reared  by  himself.     This 

it,  of  course,  no  game  law,  but  merely  a  law  of  trespass. 

The  consequence  of  the  general  scrupulosity  with  which  the 
immemorial  customs  of  tlie  people  have  been  respected,  from 
thtdays  of  the  Conquest  downwards,  in  spite  of  certain  irksome 
eUims  o(  the  Seigneurs,  has  been  very  wholesome.  Left  to  the 
Mjorment  of  their  own  habits  and  of  ancestral  law — modified 
from  time  to  time  by  their  own  simple  legislatures — the  folk  of 
Jersey  and  the  folk  oi'  Guernsey  have  maintained  an  active 
tradition  of  loyalty,*  It  is  true  that  this  attachment  has,  as 
»  rule,  been  paid  rather  to  the  Crown  than  to  the  Parliamentary 
Government ;  and  the  temporary  siding  of  the  Gucmscymen 
with  the  ParliameDt  during  the  Civil  War  is  only  an  apparent 
Mccpiicm  due  to  temporary  causes.  But  the  fact  remains,  that 
wtween  their  two  mighty  neighbours  they  have  always  drawn 
the  same  distinction.  England  is  the  country  of  their  choice; 
f^rancCj    whose   language    they    speak,    is    the    land     of    their 


^  tlie  testimony  oT  the  Ro^ral  Commissioners  of  IS47  and  1860. 
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abhorrence.  It  is  strange,  but  true;  and  the  history  of  the 
islands  teems  with  illustrations.  For  many  centuries  the 
French  tried  to  annex  them  ;  but  in  no  single  instance  did  the 
islanders  as  a  body  waver  in  their  attitude  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising resistance.  Though  differing  with  us  in  matters 
concerning  their  independence — though,  when  there  were  two 
Governments  in  England,  each  island  dared  to  take  a  line  of 
its  own — (so  that  Guernsey  besieged  the  Royal  Governor  for 
years,  while  Jersey  stoutly  withstood  the  forces  of  Cromwell), 
the  j>eople  have  shown  the  same  feeling  from  remote  generations. 
They  have  bowed  to  the  clearly  ejipressed  will  of  the  Crowa  of 
England  ;  they  have  stood  prepared  to  resist  all  attacks  on  the 
part  of  their  continental  neighbours. 

At  what  exact  time  these  attempts  began  may  not  be  qoitc 
clear.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  on  the  first  transfer  of  the  ducbr 
to  France  (1203^  A.D.)  Philip  Augustus  made  attacks  upoa 
Jersey,  which  were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitaats.  The  first 
historical  record,  however,  of  such  events  goes  no  higher  than  the 
age  of  Edward  111.,  in  whose  reign  the  islands  were  undoubtedly 
exposed  to  serious  and  continual  efforts  from  France  or  in  French 
interests.  A  private  document — first  brought  to  light,  we  bclicre, 
by  Mr.  Bertrand  Payne — sets  forth  that  in  133^,  after  a  brief 
popular  commotion,  the  island  of  Guernsey  fell  into  French 
hands.  If  so,  the  occupation  must  have  been  of  importance,  for 
the  French  were  certainly  there  so  late  as  1344,  when  they  were 
finally  expelled.  The  leader  of  the  ]>eopie  on  that  occasion  was 
named  Jean  de  la  Marche  du  has,  and  he  was  aided  by  volun- 
teers from  Jersey.  That  island  was,  in  her  turn,  assailetl.  In 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's  'Abridgement'  is  found  an  Address  from 
Parliament  of  those  days,  catling  upon  the  King  *■  to  keep  thesesi 
to  provide  for  the  navy,  and  to  defend  the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.'  in  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny — by  which  English  claims 
to  Normandy  were  formally  abandoned — specific  exception  w»s 
made  of  these  islands.  But,  as  the  warlike  King  grew  old,  and  hi* 
heroic  son  was  sinking  into  a  premature  grave,  the  French  everv- 
where  assumed  the  attitude  of  aggression.  Their  wise  Kin^» 
seconded  by  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  wrested  from  the  Englisl'i 
one  by  one^  nearly  all  their  continental  conquests.  The  combinetl 
fleets  of  Fraiice  and  C'astille  renewed  the  war  at  sea.  A  ne* 
descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  Guernsey,  headed  (acconling 
to  Froissart)  by  a  Welsh  prince  named  Evan.  This  occurred  ifl 
1372—3 ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Hose,  the  English  commander,  w»» 
driven  into  Castle  Cornet :  but  in  the  end  the  attempt  failcu* 
Meanwhile  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Gorey  on  the  east  coast  of  Jersey,  now  known  as  Mont  OrgutfH* 

The 
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The  siege  was  conducted  with  all  the  resources  of  war,  as  then 
understood.  But  the  castle  held  out  until  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  an  English  naval  squadron.  Thus  the  Islands  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  only  portion  of  the  King*s  possessions 
which  successfully  opposed  the  greatest  French  general  o(  the 
Middle  Ages. 

This  troublesome  age  of  hostility  was  succeeded  by  a  long 

period   of  peace  ;  and   it  was  not  until  the  unhappy  reign  of 

Henry  VI.  that  it  was  broken.      During  the  earlier  reverses  of 

the  Lancastrian  party,  the  energetic  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou 

found  it  expedient  ti>  seek  refuge  with  her  kinsman  the  King  of 

France.     To  induce  him  to  scud  help  to  her  husband's  cause  in 

England,  she  offered  to  cede  the  Channel  Islands,    But  there  was 

a  sort  of  international  public  opinion  in  those  days,  mainly  repre- 

sentc^d   by   the  Pope.     Louis  Al.  was  too  astute  a  politician  to 

put  himself  openly  in  the  wrong  by  accepting  such  an  offer ;  yet 

the    bribe   was    tempting.     He  accordingly  allowed  a  sort  of 

'semi-official '  expedition  to  be  organized  by  the  Seneschal  of 

Normandy,  Pierre  de  Dreux-Brc/c,  Count  of  Maulevrier,  who 

repaired  to  England,  at  the  same  time  sending  a  detachment  to 

lake  possession  of  Jersey.     The  castle  of  Gorey — which  had  by 

that  time  acquired  its  present  name,  '  Mont  Orgueil ' — was  then 

the  seat  of  Government ;  and  by  preconcerted  arrangement  that 

C'utlc    admitted   a   French   garrison    in    the    year    1462.     The 

Seneschal  presently  crossed  over  from  England,  and  tf>ok  up  his 

qaarters  at   Mont  Orgueil,      Here,   for  the  next  feiv  years,   he 

nilcdovcr  the  six  eastern  parishes  of  Jersey.    But  the  remaining 

portion   of   the    island    held   out,   under   the   leadership  of   the 

S.'igneur  of  S.  Ouen,  Philip  de  Carteret;    and,  so  soon  as  the 

Yorkist  claimant  had  secured  the  English  throne,  undt^r  the  title 

of  Edward  I V.,  the  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Richard  Harleston  was  sent 

lo  Carteret*3   assistance.      Stationing    his   ships   at   Guernsey, 

Harleston  repaired  privately  to  Jersey,   and  held  a  conference 

*itb  the  patriotic  Seigneur  at  S.  Ouen.     This  resulted  in  a  plan 

lor  the   expulsion    of   the    French,    which    proved    completely 

Wccessful.      While  the  fleet,  under   Harleston,    blockaded    the 

^tern  shores,  the  militia,  commanded  by  Carteret,  investeil 

theCastle  of  Gorey  on  the  landward  side.    The  French  made  an 

obstinate  defence,  marked  by  vigorous  sorties,  in  one  of  which 

tbe  Seigneur  of  Rozel  was  slain.      But   it    was   to   no    purpose. 

I^prived   of  supplies,  and  despairing  of  help  from  the  politic 

">uis,  the  garristm  had  to  beat  the  chamtule  in  the  month  of 

^ptember,  1468. 

The  great  military  event  of  the  next  century  was  the  taking 
-^"^'tbe  levies  out  of  the  power  of  the  Seigneurs,  and  casting  them 
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into  the  form  of  a  public  militia.     This  is  known  to  have  bcea 
begun  by  Henry  \'Il.    Thnt  wise  and  wary  statesman  Lad  viuted 
Jersey  while  still  a  private  adventurer;  and  when  he  became 
King,  he  was  led  to  interfere  by  his  local   experience  no  less 
than  by  the  general  principles  of  bis  policy.     I3y  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  militia  in  Its  new  character  had 
become  almost  as  numerous  as  it  has  ever  been  ;  and  a  return — to 
be  specified  presently — was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I,     It  is 
given  by  Le  Quesne,  and  shows  that  each  of  the  twelve  Jersey 
parishes  furnished  a  company.     In  the  war  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, while  the  King's  governor  in  Guernsey,  with  a  small  garri- 
son,  was  cooped  up  in  Castle  Cornet,  the  men  of   the  sister 
island  proved   both  loyal  and  active.     Under  a  descendant  of 
the  patriotic  lord   of  S.  Ouen,  whi>  delivered  the  island  from 
Maulevrier,    the    Jersey    militia   had    the    hardihood    to   resist 
Cromwell.     In  ICol,  however,  they  were  conquered  by  a  small 
division  under  Major-rjcncral   Haines,   supported   by  Admiral 
Blake  with  the  fleet.     It  has   been  supposed  that  daring  thii 
struggle  the   King's  party  contemplated  ceding  the  islands  to 
France,  as  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  done  in  the  civil  war  of  two 
centuries  before,      h  has  even  been  averred  that  Harry  Jenn^n, 
Queen  Henrietta-Maria's  favourite — who  was  hereditary  (lovprnor 
— had  agreed  to  receive  200,0(M)  pistoles  as   his  share  of  the 
purchase-money.     But  the  story  is  unproved  ;  neither  Charles U. 
nor  his  virtuous  councillor,  Hyde,  has  been  in  any  credible  wav 
implicated  in  any  such  transaction  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doobl 
that  both  islands  would  have  heartily  co-operated  with  Cromwell 
to  prevent  the  transaction,  could  it  have  been  attempted. 

In  the  last  century  a  certain  Prince  of  Nassau*  made  au  un- 
successful attempt  to  land  a  force  on  the  west  coast  of  Jcrsry, 
A  year  later  a  friend  of  his,  a  M.  Macquart — styling  hiinseli 
*  Baron  de  Rullecourt' — resolved  on  renewing  the  effort.  Tbu 
is  the  expedition  whose  defeat  is  commemorated  in  the  innccu- 
rate  but  spirited  painting  by  Copley,  the  father  of  Loni 
Lyndhurst.  well  known  to  visitors  at  the  National  Gallcr. 
This  affair,  whith  has  made  a  profound  impression  on  ik' 
popular  mind  in  Jersey, f  was  In  the  last  year  of  the  Amerion 
war,  when  the  French  Government  had  —  in  a  manner  tli»' 
poor  Louis  XV'l.  came  to  repent — contributed  vigx>rousIf  to 
the  embarrassments  of  England  in  the  struggle  with  her  Trans- 
atlantic colonies.     Dumouriez  was  in  command  at  Cherbou^  r 

•  Not  the  roigniiig  prince,  bnt  a  member  of  the  family  who  serred  fo  W** 
Froncli  army. 

t  A  centenary  pitblioatbn  Dppean.'d  in  iS8l,  conlaiaiiig  a  quoiiUlj  of  eri 
ou  tbu  subject 
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but  he  was  not  charged  with  any  part  of  the  undertaking, 
of  which  he  openly  expressed  his  disapprobation.  As  in  the 
medieval  affair  of  Maulevrior,  the  project  was  'semi-official/ 
Rullecourt— a  colonel  on  the  French  staff^was  nllowed  to 
collect  a  body  of  1200  men  of  the  Royal  Army  under  the 
guise  of  volunteers,  to  prepare  boats  and  stores,  and  to  embark 
at  firanville  in  December  1780.  He  was  provided  with  a 
passport  from  the  Prince  of  Salm-Kyrburg,  in  which  he  is 
called  *  le  Sieur  PUillippe  Charles  F^llx  Macquart,  Chevalier 
Baron  de  Rullecourt,  Colonel  au  corps  des  volontaires  de 
Nassau/  That  he  was  acting-  with  the  connivance  of  the  I'rench 
Goremment  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  the  conduct  of  that 
GoTernment  was  marked  by  the  most  abject  imbecility.  Though 
a  ruined  adventurer,  he  was  well  provided  with  funds,  arms, 
ammunition;  the  men  belonged  to  the  Royal  forces;  and  the 
first  of  his  despatches — apparently  addressed  to  Nassau — ex- 
presaly  states,  not  only  that  the  ('ourt  took  an  interest  in  the 
expedition,  but  that  the  correspondent — whoever  he  was — had 
received  orders  to  refusie  nothing  that  might  l>e  asked  for.  If 
Rullecourt  succeedetl,  he  was  to  be  Governor  of  Jersey,  with 
the  brevet  of  General.  The  expedition  was  at  first  successful. 
The  (.Governor  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  house;  *  several  other 
persons  in  authority  were  also  captured,  and  the  prisoners  were 
marched  to  the  Court  House  in  the  market-place,  now  known 
as  '  the  Royal  Square.*  But  Major  Pierson,  who  was  next  in 
military  rank,  rallied  the  troops,  and  finally  overpowered  and 
disarmed  the  French  soldiers.  This  was  the  last  attempt  that 
France  made  to  grasp  the  little  wasps'  nests.  It  is  very  remark- 
sble  that  so  great  a  soldier  as  Bonaparte,  though  seeing:  in  the 
islands  both  stepping-stones  of  invasion  and  coigns  of  vantage 
for  privateering,  never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  undertake 
their  conquest.  One  is  reminded  of  the  ballad,  quoted  by  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  in  regard  to  anuther  great  conqueror; — 

'  Alexander,  King  of  Macodon, 

Couqucrcd  all  tho  world  but  Scothmd  alone; 
When  he  came  to  Sc«itland  hiH  courage  grew  cold, 
To  see  a  little  nation  courageous  aud  bold.' 

.  The  harbour  of  S.  Helier,  Jersey,  is  now  of  easy  access  at 
oigli  water,  while  in  any  tide  ships  can  enter  that  of  S.  Peter 
Pi'it  in  Guernsey.  But  both  are  commanded  by  heights  forti- 
fiwi  on  the  principles  of  modern  science.  Properly  supported 
•!>>'  the  people,  a  small  naval  squadron  and  a  moderate  garrison 

*  Still  ^tandin^,  as  *Iia  Hotu-  Housp/  at  tlic  top  of  lhcitri<ct  of  tliosamo 

would 
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would  render  the  defence  of  the  islands  a  matter  of  common 
vigilance,  so  few  are  the  landing-places  and  sn  short  the  dis- 
tances from  place  to  place.  What  the  spirit  of  the  people  is,  and 
how  firm  their  resolve  to  maintain  the  English  connection,  has 
been  shown  in  modern  times,  though  not  against  the  French. 
In  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Ireland 
was  still  aching:  with  the  memories  of  *98,  and  the  nego- 
ciations  for  the  Union  were  still  unfinished,  a  battalion  was  sent 
into  garrison  in  Guernsey,  consisting  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
of  Celtic  Irish.  One  night  they  rose,  imprisoned  their  officen, 
and  went  into  open  mutiny  under  leaders  of  their  choice.  The 
island  militia  assembled  in  the  morning  ;  with  guns  and  small 
arms  they  surrounded  the  malcontents  and  summonctl  them  to 
surrender.  So  imposing  and  determined  was  their  attitude,  aotl 
so  overpowering  their  superiority  in  all  respects,  that  by 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  mutineers  were  convinced  of  tbf 
helplessness  of  resistance,  and  were  persuaded  to  release  their 
ofiicers  and  lay  down  their  arms. 

Candour  demands  the  admission,  that  a  serious  imputation 
was  made  against  Guernsey  loyalty,  some  years  later,  by  a  most 
distinguished  officer.     In  Lord  Aberdare's  'Life  of  Sir  VVillisni 
Napier*  will  be  found  a  fnll  account  of  that  gallant  and  gifted 
veteran's   unhappy   term    of   office    as    Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Guernsey.      The  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War  was  a  strong- 
willed  soldier,  in  whom   constitutional  vehemence  of  character 
was  exasperated  by  ill-health.     Such  a  man  was  readily  brought 
into  collision  with  a  set  of  sensitive  islanders,  jealous  of  their 
local  customs  and  privileges.     The  most  significant  commen- 
tary on  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was 
ultimately  recalled,*  along  with  the  additional  troops  that  he  bad 
deemed  necessary  for  iiis  protection.     No  serious  case  of  friction 
between  the  people  of  either  island  and  the  Crown  has  beefl 
since  recorded. 

On  two  recent  occasions  the  island  militia  have  taken  part 
with  the  troops  in  turning  out  to  defend  the  island  against 
dangers — real  or  imagined — from  Fenian  visitations.  The 
latest  display  of  their  Anglophile  propensities  was  less  serious, 
though  even  more  spontaneous.  A  clever  and  eccentric  iScut* 
Professor,  not  very  many  montl»s  ago,  delivered  a  lecture  to 
a  mixed  audience  at  S.  Ilelier,  in  the  course  of  which  bf 
spoke  to  the  people  of  their  dependent  position.  Among  tbfir 
compensatory  blessings,  he  told  them,  was  this  : — that,  if  cvw 
they  were  threatened  with  neglect  or  oppression  by  the  Englislii 
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icy  cnuld  always  throw  tliomselves  into  the  arms  of  France- 
tut  loud  and  jG^cneral  expressions  of  disapproval  rose  from  al) 
arts  of  the  ball,  and  warned  the  distlnj^uisbed  lecturer  that  he 
ras  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  The  Jersey  people  were 
erfaaps  not  conscious  of  the  threatened  evil:  the  remedy^ 
learly,  was  not  to  their  taste. 

The  militia  of  the  islands  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  frontier- 
tree;   and  it  has  evidently,  throughout  all  changes,  maintained 
very  considerable  vitality.      Originally   formed    out    of  the 
soda!   levies,  it  became   a  public  institution  from  the  time  of 
lenry    VII.,    that    closing-point    of    medieval    history.      The 
ailitin  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Governors,  just  as 
lie  civil  administration  passed  from  the  Courts  of  the  Seigneurs 
nto   the   jurisdiction   of   the    Royal    Court.       In    the   reign    of 
lames  I.  (1017)  the  strength  of  the  Jersey  force  was  returned  at 
2675  men,  officered   by  the  rural  gentry,  and  partly  supplied 
with  the  rude  fire-arms  of  the  period.     It  received  something 
like  its  present  form  and  organization  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
U  is  now  completely  established,  as  a  small  unmounted  army, 
consisting  —  in   Jersey  and    Guernsey  —  of   two   regiments   of 
artillery,  six   regiments  of  rifles,  with  small  details  o[  artillery 
for  Sark  and  Alderney.      The  total   of  the   four  islands   may 
amount  to  40<M)   effectives,  with    a  similar  number  of  reserve- 
forces,  formed  of  those  who  have  served  their  full  time  with  the 
colours.     These  last-named  are  exempt  from  ordinary  exercise, 
but  are  liable  to  be  called  out  on  emergency,  up  to  the  age  of 
•X).     The  total  Jersey  reserve,  for  example,  was  2204  men  at 
^be  end  of  the  year  1884,  of  whom   287  were  trained  gunners. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  nearly  1800  of  these  men 
could  be  at  once  added  to  the  effective  ranks,  which  they  would 
about  double.     Over  three  thousand  of  such  men,  of  hereditary 
ornery  and  fighting  for  hearth  and  home,  would  form  a  valuable 
support  to  regular  troops,  acting  against  an  enemy  who  might 
attempt    the    descent    upon    an    island   with    only   half-a-dozen 
^^icewible  landing-places.      In  fact,  each  island — so  long  as  the 
spirit  of  the  pcHjplc  remains  what  it  is — may  be  fairly  called  an 
"npregnable  outwork. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that,  about  the  time  of 
Huliecourt's  enterprise,  a  French  officer — probably  no  other  than 
'^iitnouriez,  though  he  is  cited  anonymously  by  I^  Quesne — 
'Hui  described  the  character  of  the  islanders  : — 

'Tboy  form  a  body  of  yery  well-disciplined  militia,  which  would 
be  prepared  to  ropuke  au  euouiy,  ovou  whou  lauded.  Their  attach- 
^nt  to  the  Englitih  (lOTornmcnt  is  very  strong,  and  proportioned  to 
J^ir  interest/  ^ 
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Sentiments  of  loyalty,  supported  by  a  sense  of  interest,  con- 
stitute an  excellent  moral  defence  for  a  small  community ;   and 
the  sentiments  and  interest  of  1781  have  had  much  to  strengthen 
them,    as   we    have    seen,    since    that    date.       Nevertheless — or 
perhaps  one  ought  to  say,  accordingly — the  islanders  have  under- 
taken a  task  which  is  onerous  and  peculiar  to  them  above  what 
devolves   on  other  British   subjects.     Onerous  at  all  times,  the 
duty  in  time  of  war  would  be  serious  and  unceasing.    This  is  do 
case  of  holiday  service  or  ordinary  playing  at  soldiers;  thougb 
purely  honorary,  it  is  by  no   means  optional,  like  the  service 
of  the  Volunteers.     Spurred  by  inherited   instincts,  the  people 
of  the  Channel  Islands — amounting  to  less  than  90,000  souls- 
have  recognized  the  greatest  duty  of  the  citizen,  and  have  given 
a   full  tithe  of   themselves   for   their  country's   defence.     The 
officers  are  native  gentlemen,  commissioned  by  the  LieutenBn^ 
Governor    as    representative   of   the    Crown  ;     and    they    serre 
without  pay  (like  the  men),  and  provide  their  own  dress  awl 
accoutrements.     During  the  winter  the  recruits  and  men,  who 
have  been  away  from  the  islands,  are  exercised  in  detail  at  llie 
various  arsenals.     In  summer  they  assemble  for  field-days  and 
reviews.      Though   not   under    martial    law,   their    conduct  ai 
soldiers   is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  nf  the  Royal  Court,  to 
which  they  are  specially  amenable  for   breaches  of  discipline, 
and  offences  of  a  military  nature. 

The  members  of  the  Court  also  serve  gratuitously,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bailiff,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  law-ofiicers — eiurh 
of  them  receiving  a  salary,  thougb  one  which  to  English  ears 
sounds  extremely  small.     The  constables — important  municipal 
officers  of  the  nature  of  mayors — are  also  unpaid.     All  tbeK 
gratuitous  military  and  civil  employments  are  unique,  and  pro* 
duce  an  amount  of  public  spirit  and  economy  for  which  tbe« 
tiny  republics  are  honournbly  distinguished.     The  price  of  their 
services  is,  in  fact,  to  he  found  in  the  immunities  and  privilege 
that  they  enjoy.     At  one  time  the  islands  and  their  coasts  were 
protected  against  war  by  the  public  law  of  Europe.    The  people 
have   still   all    the    rights    oi'   British    subjects,  with   complete 
immunity  from   imperial  taxation.     Their  local  administratioO 
is    provided    for    by   an    import    duty    on    wines    and    liquor»t 
of   which  the    importation   averages  about   4^  gallons  a   hw«» 
per    annum.     A   further  item  of  revenue   arises  from   the  ff^* 
on  licences  to  deal   in  wine,  &c.     There  is  also  a  low  rating 
on   island-property  for  local   purposes,  such   as  the  police  an** 
lighting  of  the  public  thoroughfares.     Life  is  thus  rendered  »^ 
easy  as  the  requirements  of  modern  civilization  will  admit;  scs<' 
it  is  free  from  the  intense  competition  and  hurry  which  are   s^ 
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wearing  to  ordinary  denizens  of  Great  Britain.  And  the  calm 
of  this  litilc-rufflcd  existence  is  deepened  by  the  mild  climate 
and  the  minimizing  of  secondary  wants.  Here,  the  scenery  of 
Wild  Wales  is  bath<?d  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Riviera;*  the 
mean  temperature  is  nearly  60^  Fahr, ;  and  the  soil  often  l>ear8 
two  crops  in  the  year ;  frost  and  snow  are  rare ;  and  semi- 
tropical  plants  flourish  in  open  gardens.  It  is  a  kindly  nook, 
such  as  Flaccus  fancied  for  his  old  age's  retreat : — 

^^K  *  Yer  nbi  longnm,  topidasfjue  praebet 

^^B  Jnppiter  brimiae.* 

^^pXhe  fertility  of  the  soil,  probably  not  developed,  to  its  full 
capacity,  is  almost  double  that  of  England.  The  island  farmers, 
bowever,  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  wliich 
(in  peace  time)  come  to  them  in  abundance  from  foreign  countries. 
Besides  extensive  market*gardcns,  their  tilled  land  is  chiefly 
divided  between  potatoes — of  which  nearly  30,000  lbs.  have 
been  got  from  a  single  acre — and  hay,  or  fancy  grasses.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  land  rents  as  high  as  IB/,  an  acre. 
The  cows,  for  which  the  islands  are  famous,  feed  on  the  best 
pastures,  tethered  by  the  horns ;  and  on  this  system  it  is 
reckoned  that  IJ  .icres  of  land  will  suffice  to  yield  sufficient 
pasturage  for  a  good  milker. 

la  regard  to  details,  there  is  a  difference  between  one  island  and 

anutber.     The  Jersey  cow  is  smaller  than  the  cow  of  Guernsey 

nr  Alderney.      The    climfite    of   Guernsey   is    cooler    and   less 

kdry  than  that  of  Jersey  ;  and  it  is  more  favourable  to  flowers, 

K-*bethcr  wild  or  cultivated.!     The  nursery-gardens  of  Guernsey 

are  widely  celebrated  ;    camellias  and  oleanders  bloom  in   the 

gardens  of  the  gentry  ;   and  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are 

covered   with  creeping  plants,  roses,  and  geraniums.      In   both 

tbe  larger   islands   violets   and  fuchsias   Hower  all   through  the 

Winter,     The   habits  of  the  people   are  frugal   and  provident ; 

A  keen   love    of   money   is    the   national   fault.      Pauperism    is 

•boast  unknown  among  the  nrttives ;  and  so,  it  may  be  said, 

w  crime;  and  this  is  truly  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 

i^at  the  population  is  by   far  the  densest  in  the  world,  being 

coniiderably    over    one    thousand    souls    to     the    square     mile, 

■LCacrnsey  is  thought,  both   socially  and  politically,  to  be  more 

■vistocrntic    than   Jersey ;    and   the  Jurats   in    the    former    are 

appointed  by   an   electoral    college,    instead   of  being   elected 

Hk./  '^  greftt  poet  alreiidy  oitod  sayi:  *Lei  flei  de  la  Mnnche  tont  let  fles 
^PJ,Uy^  (lu  rAnglbtcrrc.     ToUc  parolsse  .  .  .  pMBO  pour  uno  petite  Xioe.' — 
■^fctof  Ungo,  G3. 
■     t^^fcm^-j  alopefl  to  the  Boath.     The  elope  of  Goemsej  is  in  the    opposite 
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by   universal  suffrage,  as  in  Jersey  :    the  Royal  Court  in  the 
smaller    island    has    Icgialatire    power;    almost    independent^ 
practically,  of  the  States.     The  constitution  of  Jersey  \vas  once 
similar;  but  it  was  altered  in  1771,  since  which  date  there  has 
been  in  that   island   a  regular   assembly^  consisting — as  above 
said — of  official  members  sitting  along  with  deputies  elected  br 
the  people.     Many  reforms  have  been  suggested  in  times  subse- 
quent to  1771 1  and  doubtless,  in  respect  of  details,  there  are 
changes  which  would  be  advantageous,  and  which  will  be  intro- 
duced   gradually,   and   with    the    consent   of  the    people,     fiot 
the  spirit  of  the  Report  of  1800  cannot  be  too  anxiously  prr 
served,  namely  to  make  no  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  or 
such  as  to  deroffate  from  the  self-reliance  and  self-ffovemmem 
by  which  the  people  are  so  honourably  distinguisbe<l. 

To  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  conchologist,  the  entire 
group  presents  a  wide  and  varied  field  of  interest,  of  which  tbe 
details  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ansted  and  G.  H.  Lewei. 
But  their  special  value  is  for  the  politician  and  the  student  of 
history.  To  these  they  present  living  microcosms  of  primitire 
Aryan  life,  slowly  adapting  themselves  to  slowly  changing  envi- 
ronments. Looking  back  at  the  earlier  records,  it  surprises  Of 
to  find  what  endurance  there  has  been  in  the  various  instits- 
tions  and  habits  of  the  people,  so  solidly  and  providently  did 
the  rude  forefather  build.  The  municipal  life,  which  formeti 
the  history  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  of  Venice  and  Florence,  hw 
been  here  singularly  united  to  the  expanding  instincts  of  a 
mighty  empire,  under  whose  federal  protection  the  integer  of 
local  administration  has  continued  to  coincide  with  the  integer 
of  local  interest. 

With  an  honourable  history  in  the  past,  and  a  present 
character  for  good  conduct,  contentment,  and  prosperity,*  these 
modern  Hesperides  are  a  credit  no  less  to  their  own  small  but 
vigorous  communities,  than  to  the  great  country  of  which  tlie]f 
have  so  strangely  shared  the  fortunes. 

*  The  romraercittt  tonnag^e  of  the  Islands  liiis  trebled  in  tUc  \vLsi  eeren^; 
or  eince  the  grciil  war  with  France. 
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'IV. — 1,  Tlie  Stori/  of  Nanconiar  and  the  Impeachment  of 
?ir  Elijah  Impey.  By  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  K, C.S.I,, 
ne  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen's  Bench 
division.     In  2  vols.     London,  1885. 

Echoes  from  Old  Calvutta  ;  being  chieflr/  Reminhcencea  of  the 
!av*  of  Wairen  Hastings^  Francisy  and  Impey^  By  H.  E. 
Sustecd.     Calcutta,  1882. 

Mntoirs  of  Sir  Elijah  Tmpey :  compiled  from  axtthentic  Docn- 
Iptff  in  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
3abington  Macaulag.     By  Elijah  Harwell  Impey.     London, 
L846. 
HoirelTM  State  Triah.     Vol.  XX. 

^HE  lines  in  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  drawn  the  character 
of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  are  strong  and  deep.  In  that  famous 
ay,  that  thrills  us  with  all  the  magic  of  a  romance,  the  Ctiief 
iticeof  Bengal  is  the  foil  to  the  Governor-General.  Hastings 
m  the  strong  imperious  soul,  and,  when  he  errs,  errs  nobly 
1  proudly.  When  Impcy  sins,  it  is  from  the  mere  love  of 
isoness  and  corruption.  Hastings  looks  '  like  a  great  m^n, 
d  not  like  a  bad  man.'  Impey  is  ever  the  creature  and  the 
)l.  To  heighten  the  picture,  to  aggravate  the  contrast,  every 
loarce  of  Macaulay's  matchless  rhetoric  is  employed,  evfry 
te  in  his  subtle  gamut  of  invective  set  ringing.  In  very 
jhood  Impey  is  hunted  out,  and  we  are  shown  him  already 
Qal  and  subservient,  'hired*  by  Hastings  *  with  a  tart  or  a 
U'to  play  the  worst  part  in  their  '  boyish  pranks.'  When 
ipey  lands  in  India,  it  is  with  the  words  that  had  Hastings 
suched  through  all  the  Inns  of  Court  he  could  not  have  found 
equally  serviceable  tool.'  Next  he  is  the  judge  that  will 
Bl  hear  of  mercy  or  delay/  the  judge  who  refuses  to  respite  a 
■loaer  that  he  may  'gratify  the  Governor-General ;'  he  who, 
ttiog  as  a  judge,  put  a  man  unjustly  to  death  in  order  to  serv'e 
tolitical  purpose.*  '  No  other  such  judge  has  dishonoured  the 
glish  ermine  since  Jeffreys  drank  himself  to  death  in  the 
wer.'  To  call  Hastings  in  fault  if  he  bribed  him  is,  *to 
irge  the  payer  of  the  ransom  with  corrupting  the  virtue  of  the 
lur.'  For  on  one  occasion  the  corsair,  the  captive,  and  the 
isomer,  was  '  not  an  unfair  illustration  of  the  relative  positions 
Impey,  Hastings,  and  the  people  of  India.'  His  love  of  what 
oathsome  and  corrupt  makes  him  hurry  across  India  to  find 
igenial  work,  *  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  intrude  himself 
>  a  business  so  entirely  alien  from  all  his  official  duties. 
t  there  was  something  inexpressibly  alluring,  we  must  suppose, 
Tol.  IBl.^No,  321,  Q  in. 
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In  the  peculiar  rankncss  of  the  infamy  which  was  then  to 
got  at  Lucknow.*  To  the  end  there  is  not  one  redeeming  raj 
cast  on  the  features  of  this  monster  of  injustice  and  corruptioni 
who  lies  down  under  this  weight  of  crime,  'rich,  quiet,  and' 
infamous.*  It  is  with  the  contemptuous  words  that  *  the  time 
was  approaching  when  he  was  to  be  stripped  of  that  robe  which 
has  never  since  the  Revolution  been  disgraced  so  foully  as  b? 
him/  that  Macaulay  flings  him  off  to  the  condemnation  of  tbft  ' 
world.  Such  are  the  terms  that  have  made  Sir  Elijah  Imptr 
a  figure  almost  as  familiar  to  English-speaking  people  as  the 
warriors  of  the  Iliad  or  the  characters  of  Shakspeare. 

The  charge  in  the  main  rests  on  one  event — the  trial  of  Nud- 
comar.  In  the  famous  phrase  of  Burke,  which  has  since  echoed 
in  a  thousand  different  forms,  '  Mr.  Hastings  murdered  Nnoco- 
mar  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.'  *  Judicial  murder,'-* 
such  is  the  crime  imputed.  Of  a  crime  more  hideous  a  nnD 
cannot  well  be  accused,  and,  if  true,  no  words  can  be  (oo 
strong  to  condemn  him.  But  if  these  charges  are  not  tnK, 
not  lightly  can  we  blame  him  who,  without  duly  weighing  Uw 
proofs  on  which  they  rested,  clothed  them  with  the  encbanlf 
ments  of  his  art,  and  lent  them  wings  to  6y  where  the  imi 
voice  of  denial  and  disproof  will  sound  but  an  empty  ami 
unheeded  echo. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  charges  are  not  true,  and  that 
Sir  James  Stephen  has  in  the  work  before  us  proved  ecu* 
clusively  that  loipey,  instead  of  being  a  second  Jeflreys,  wu 
a  man  not  other  than  just  and  fair-minded,  and  that  ia  ptiti- 
cular  at  the  trial  of  Nuncomar  he  conducted  himself 
all  that  impartiality  that  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  ji 
Sir  James  Stephen,  in  the  Preface  to  the  book  at  the 
this  article,  tells  us,  that  a  consideration  of  the  hii 
importance  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  ledi 
to  examine,  *  with  a  lawyer's  eye,  some  of  the  more  remarl 
of  the  trials  in  which  our  history  abounds/  As  a  n^sult 
examination  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  take  up  the  Im] 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings.  Finding,  however,  that  to  do 
a  whole  was  a  task  almost  too  great  to  undertake,  he  deci 
make  an  experiment  by  investigating  the  Story  of  Nnncoi 
for  that  was  a  subject  which,  lying  within  comparatively  nan 
limits,  might  be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time, 
may  venture  to  hope  that  the  interest,  which  the  present  *• 
can  hardly  fail  to  excite,  will  be  an  inducement  to  its  authoi 
resume  his  suspended  plan  lor  treating  the  Trial  of  Hasiiii 
Such  a  work  by  Sir  James  Stephen  would  be  a  priceless 
'lution  to  English  and  Indian  history.    Nothing  can  be  sai< 
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lilv  in  praise  of  the  completeness  with  which  he  has  carried 
his  present  task.  His  attitude  thn>u^hout  is  judicial.  It  ts 
If  the  trial  of  Nuncomar  had  come  before  him  for  rehearing. 
th  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  minute  details  of  evir 
ice  in  accusation  and  defence,  he  has  digested  the  materials 
ore  him.  For  such  a  work  the  ground  had  not  even  been 
pared.  The  defence  of  Impey,  published  hy  his  son,  is  a 
rk  beyond  comparison,  confused,  tedious,  and  irrelevant ; 
I,  but  for  their  pathetic  earnestness,  the  clumsy  attacks  on 
tcaulay  do  more  to  excite  ridicule  than  to  carry  conviction 
the  reader. 

Mr  James  Stephen,  then,  in  making  his  defence  exhaustive,  has 
1  no  easy  task.  If  any  of  his  readers  should  complain  that  they 
it  in  his  work  that  perfect  symmetry,  that  absence  of  redun- 
ncy  which  the  highest  literary  standard  may  require,  they  have 
\j  to  turn  to  the  materials  themselves  to  discover,  that  in  this 
le  such  symmetry  of  form  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
it  judicial  accuracy,  with  which  Sir  James  Stephen  has  detcr- 
ned  to  charge  the  jury  of  historical  students.  No  one,  who 
tnpares  his  account  of  the  evidence  at  the  trial  with  the  report 
elf,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  close  and  faithful  manner  in 
lich  each  doubt  or  difficulty  is  commented  on  or  explained, 
ii  seldom  indeed  that  an  historical  subject,  requiring  im- 
TKtively  as  this  does  exact  and  judicial  treatment,  has  secured 
I  exponent  essentially  accomplished  in  these  very  require- 
nits.  In  the  present  case  it  would  be  difHcult  to  exaggerate 
e  advantage  which  the  future  historian  of  India  will  derive 
)m  this  work,  or  to  over-estimate  the  peculiar  interest  which 
laches  to  the  record  of  a  cause,  thus  interpreted  step  by  step 
kI  day  by  day,  by  a  judge  so  highly  distinguished  as  Sir  James 
ephen  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  criminal  law.  Many 
easanter  tasks  might  doubtless  have  been  chosen  to  occupy 
e  leisure  of  one  who  belongs  to  not  the  least  hard-worked 
idy  of  men  in  England  ;  and  no  small  honour,  then,  is  due  to 
fc  writer  who  has  considered  it  a  public  trust  to  vindicate  the 
emory  of  an  innocent  judge  on  whom  a  world-wide  obloquy 
id  fallen.  Admitting  the  great  abilities  and  extensive  know- 
dge  of  Loni  Maeaulay,  it  is  a  subject  of  the  gravest  regret  that 
>  did  not  investigate  the  charges,  on  which  he  so  vehemently 
sclairaed.  Had  he  investigated  them,  we  hope  he  could  never 
kTe  written  as  he  has  done.  Yet  his  fault  in  this  matter 
ninot  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  the  sources  of 
ibrmatian  to  which  he  would  naturally  have  had  recourse 
[It  poisoned  ;  but  this  docs  not  absolve  him  of  responsibility, 
in  particular,  was  here  a  most  dangerous  guide,  and 
o  2  one. 
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one,  wc  fear,  who  could  not  claim  the  excuse  of  being  misled 
for  the  materials  on  which  to  found  a  truer  view  must  Lari 
been  before  him,  and  nothing  but  that  rooted  love  of  detractio 
which  defaces  his  history  on  every  page,  could  have  blind 
him  to  the   merits  of  the   case.      With   him  it  is   alwa 
same.     No  student    of    Indian  history  who  has    follow 
misrepresentations  of    VVellesley,    and    even    of   the    blamelesi 
Cornwallis,  will  be  surprised  that  he  did    not    do   justice  to 
Impey,  or  will  wonder  that,  after  full  investigation,  Sir  Jamc* 
Stephen  charges  him  with  falsehood,  bad  faith,  and  inaccuracy. 
The  world,  in  fact,  has   been    completely  deceived   by  James 
.Mill's  way  of  writing,  and  has  been   unable  to  conceive  that 
anything  so  dull   could  be  untrue.     Yet  such  is  the  case.    Af 
Sir  James  Stephen  says,  *  his  excessive  dryness  and  severity  «f 
style  produce  an  impression  of  accuracy  and  labour,  which  a 
study  of  original   authorities  does  not  by  any  means  confmn.* 
Macaulay  too  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  furious  rhetoric 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot — Impey's  accuser  before  the  Common*- 
and  by  the  magnificent  denunciations  of  Burke. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  view  adopted  by  Lonl 
Macaulay  was  essentially  wrong.  An  examination  of  the  eri- 
dence  given  at  the  trial  of  N'uncomar,  the  man  whom  Iropft 
is  accused  of  judicially  murdering,  must  be  precedetl  by  somr 
account  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  events  that  took  pUcv 
before  the  trial,  and  by  a  slight  narrative  of  the  events  them- 
selves. Of  Nuncomar  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  very  clttf 
conception.  VVe  know  that  he  was  tall  and  graceful  in  penoOi 
and  of  a  constitution  of  extraordinary  strength  and  vigour,  ii 
a  Brahmin,  he  preserved  the  purity  of  his  caste  with  even 
than  the  perfection  of  ritual  required  of  his  order.  The 
medan  chronicler,*  who  recorded  the  dying  throes  of  the  M 
Empire,  speaks  of  him  thus:  '  He  was  a  man  of  wicked  (tii 
position  and  a  haughty  temper,  envious  to  a  high  degree^ 
un  bad  terms  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  althoogfa 
had  conferred  favours  on  two  or  three,  and  was  firm  io 
attachments/  Lord  Clive  had  accused  him  of  forgery 
treachery,  and  his  name  was  at  one  time  a  constant  subj 
contumely  amun^  the  directors  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
though  it  secau  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  marked  personal 
— unless  it  be  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  death 
actual  events  of  his  life  are  clear  enough.  The  politi 
Integration,  which  took  place  throughout  Bengal  befi 
complete  establishment   of  English    rule,    brought    into  i 


*  See  note  on  p.  100. 
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two  men  of  remarkable  gifts — Mahomed  Rheza  Khan,  i\\v 
representative  of  the  Musulman  ;  Nuncomar,  of  the  Hindoo 
interests.  We  cannot  here  stop  to  relate,  how  first  une  and  then 
(he  other  of  these  great  opposing  figures  were  made  use  of  by 
the  English  Governors.  Clive,  when  be  left  Bengal  for  the  last 
lime,  had  establishe*!  the  power  of  the  Mahomedan,  and  had 
Mpressetl  emphatically  his  dislike  and  distrust  of  Nuncomar. 
Hastings  had  bitter  personal  feelings  against  the  Hindoo,  and, 
from  private  as  well  as  from  public  motives,  would  have 
preferred  to  have  withheld  employment  from  him  permanently. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  Whether,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
laggests,  the  crafty  Hindoo  was  actually  able  to  bring  a  secret 
inflaence  to  bear  even  in  Leadenhall  Street,  or  whether  policy 
alone  dictated  the  step,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  at  any  rate  the 
fact  remains,  that  the  Secret  Committee,  who  controlled  the 
«9jiin  of  the  Company  in  London,  determined  tu  pull  down 
Mahomed  Rheza  Khan  from  his  ofTiccs,  and,  if  need  be,  to  make 
uie  of  Nuncomar  as  the  instrument  of  his  destruction.  To  this 
coarse  Hastings  consented.  The  great  Mahomodan  officer  fell, 
<nd  with  him  the  last  remnant  of  native  authority  in  Bengal, 
^loncomar  was  not,  as  the  Secret  Committee  had  suggested, 
personally  rewarded,  but  '  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  household 
»ai  bestowed*  on  his  son:  an  appointment  which,  while  it 
prevented  Nuncomar  from  saying  his  services  had  gone  un- 
rewarded, placed  no  power  in  his  hands.  Nuncomar^s  ambition 
been  to  fill  the  post  which  bis  help  had  been  used  to 
lish,  and  the  destruction  of  his  rival  thus  gave  but  a  fresh 
ipuisc  to  the  hatred  he  felt  for  Hastings.  lie  awaited  only 
opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  on  the  Governor-General. 
We  need  not  repeat  in  detail  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
1774.  It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  close  of  that  year  was 
isbed  in  Bengal  the  new  government,  administrative  and 
which  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  Regu- 
oo  Act.  It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  in  the 
htecnth  century  there  was  no  opportunity  to  make  any 
amental  change  in  the  English  C'tmstitution.  The  Act^ 
ich  established  the  rule  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  gives  us  some 
on  of  what  the  work  of  the  constitution-makers  of  those 
was  likely  to  have  been.  In  that  age  the  first  thought  of 
tincntal  monarch,  who  was  anxious  to  liberalize  his 
orient,  was  to  introduce  into  his  administration  what  was 
the  collegiate  system — that  is,  to  administer  his  country 
ards,  not  by  individual  ministers.  This  system  the  rulers 
the  eighteenth  century  considered  the  panacea  for  all  that 
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was  evil  and  oppressive  in  government.  By  this  means,  appa- 
rently,  it  was  sought  to  remedy  the  oppressions  of  the  Englbh. 
in  India.  Whereas  before  English  power  in  Bengal  bad  bem 
wielded  by  the  Governor  with  only  a  consultative  Council,  the 
whole  force  of  government  was  now,  by  the  Rogiilation  Act  of 
1778,  vested  in  the  majority  of  the  Council,  in  which  the 
Governor-General  was  but  the  figure-head,  unless  the  Council 
should  be  equally  divided,  when  be  possessed  a  casting  vote. 
Another  favourite  principle  of  the  English  theorists  wai  the 
absolute  separation  of  the  Judicature  and  the  AdministratioD. 
This  no  doubt  in  England  was  a  wise  and  salutary  arrange 
mcnt,  where  the  res|>ective  functions  of  the  Judicature  and  the 
Executive  were  accurately  defined.  Tu  introduce  such  a  svitcm 
into  Bengal,  where  nothing  was  settled  or  defined,  was  simply 
to  court  confusion  and  anarchy.  In  Calcutta  there  was  alreidj' 
a  Court  administering  English  law.  This  Court  had  becQ  b}' 
no  means  free  from  complaints  as  to  its  administration;  aodi 
if  not  corrupt,  its  procedure  was  clumsy  and  inefficient.  It  wis 
superseded  by  a  full  Court  of  Judicature,  consisting  oi  a  Cbief 
Justice  and  three  Puisne  Judges.  The  Court  thus  constituted 
was  to  be  a  *  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  gaol  deUvervin 
and  for  the  town  of  Calcutta  and  factory  of  Fort  William,*  Afld 
was,  on  its  criminal  side,  '  to  enquire  by  the  oathi  of  good  niid 
sufficient  men  of  all  treasons,  murders,  and  other  feloniia, 
forgeries,  perjuries,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  ^li«l^ 
meanours,  heretofore  had,  done  or  committed,  or  which  sbftll 
hereafter  be  had,  done  or  committed  within  the  said  town  or 
factory." 

The  vicissitudes  of  individuals  have  always  been  deexuJ 
fitting  subject  for  moralization  and  comment  by  the  bistorim 
Perhaps  the  vicissitudes   of  institutions   open   out   a   field  wr 
reflection  no  less  strange  and  attractive.      When  the  An^viD 
Henry  perfected  that  system  of  Judicial  Administration  iihi(4| 
his  Nurman  namesake  had  begun,  and  sent  his  justices  itim 
throughout  England  to  meet  in  full  county  court  the  kn^ 
and  freeholders  of  the  shire,  who  couhl  have  imagined  t' 
King's  Justices  would  one   day  open    that    same    comm 
in   the   Factory  of  Fort  William  by  the  Ganges,  and  that' 
institution,    which    still    bore    at    every    turn    some    trace 
its  primitive  origins,  should  stand  side  by  side  with  the  ll 
more  venerable  traditions  of  the  Brahmin  ritual?     NunooB 
when  he  pleaded  that  he  put  himself 'upon   bis  God  and  1 
peers,'  and   then  on  *  his  God  and   his  country,'  did  not  km 
that  perhaps  he   was   in  touch  with  an  inheritance  from  tbA 
Aryan  stock  of  which  he  was  in  blood  the  purest  representatii  . 
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and  that  at  any  rate  the  words  he  had  employed  contained  a 
t  reference  to  a  form  of  trial  which,  though  obsolete  in  England, 
f still  flourished  in  Bengal,  and  with  which  he  was  familiar — the 
i trial  by  the  Ordeal.  But  perhaps  such  epcculations  will  be 
[condemned  as  pedantic,  and  we  shall  be  told  that  we  ought 
rather  to  point  out  the  w^ant  of  lucidity  in  the  English  race, 
I  which  alone  could  have  allowed  them  to  introduce  into  India 
I  the  barbarous  and  cumbrous  arrangements  of  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  power  that  was  given  to  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and 
which  was  put  in  effect  immediately  on  their  landing  iu  Bengal, 
was  in  reality  given  to  Francis,  for  he  alone  was  capable  of  the 
undertaking.      Whether    Francis    was    or    was    not    Junius,    or 
whether    some    secret    conclave    at    Stowe    made    Francis   '•  the 
cxmduit  pipe '  through  which  the  malignity  of  a  defeated  faction 
was  poured  upon  its  enemies,  will  never  now  be  known  by  any 
physical   proof;  unless,   indeed,   that    sumptuous    copy   of    the 
'  Letters,'  bound  in   white  and   gold,  which,  with  all  the  solici- 
tude of  a   book-lover,  Junius  requested   VVoodlall   to   have  pre- 
pared for  his  secret  delight  should,  marked  with  indications  of 
ha   possessor,  be  restored   to  light    from   the  shelves  of  some 
forgotten   library.     At  any  rate,  the  character  of  Francis  did 
not  yield  in  its  malignity  and   vigour  to  the  great  unknown. 
His  capacity  for  affairs  was  immense  ;  yet  so  purely   personal 
were  his  aims  and  his  ambition,  that  he  has  left  a  name  in  his- 
tory hardly  commensurate  with  his  g^eat  abilities.     Bold,  brutal, 
and  determined,  his  attitude  towards  the  world  was  always  that 
of  attack.     He  made  hardly  a  show  of  feeling  or  high  principle. 
H^  boasted  that   his   personal    animo&ity  to   Impey   was  such, 
lUt  he  was  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him.    As  a  young  man, 
if  was   singularly   handsome;    and    women    were   universally 
^inated   by  his  brilliant  manners.      Vet  it  was  characteristic 
Af  the  man  that  his  successes  did  nothing  to  soften  his  feelings, 
wQt  left   him   as  rancorous  a  defaraer  of  their  sex  as  if  he  had 
fcen  a  dwarf  or  a  cripple  soured  by  contempt  or  neglect.     As 
I  old   man,  we  are  told,  he   would  gloat  over  the  wounds  he 
ight  inHict,  the  women   he  might  ruin,  the  families  on  which 
'<s  might  bring  confusion,  were  he  to  publish  the  secrets  of  his 
iaries.      Vet    it    would    be    easy    to    overdraw    his    character. 
>«yond  this  frank  brutality,  this  lack  of  the  finer  feelings  of 
^manity,  his  faults  do  not  seem  to  have  extended.     He  was  no 
ypocrite,   he  made  no   false  professions,   and,   if  he   gave  no 
barter,  at  least  he  expected  none.     He  neither  deceived  himself 
E>r  others,  and   when  we  consider  the  struggle  in   which    his 
Irlj   life  was  passed,  it   is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
hardened  as  it  did.     He  was  not  a  monster  of  iniquity, 
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but  Le  had  learnt  an  evil  lesson  from  the  battle  of  life — the 
lesson  that  to  show  mercy  and  consideration  for  others  was  tcv 
indulj^e  the  height  of  weakness  and  folly. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  opening'  of  the  quarrel 
between  Hastings  and  the  majority  of  the  Council.    Our  readers 
will  remember  how,  when  the  Council  seemed  to  have  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  flastings's  power  in  Bengal  was  a  name» 
Nuncomar  came  forward  to  charge  the  Governor-General  with 
having  sold  offices  and  received  bribes ;  how  the  Council  voted 
the  charges  true ;  how  Nuncomar  seemed  to  have  gained  that 
power  and  position  at  which  he  had  so  long  been  aiming ;  and 
how  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  Xuncomar  fell,  not  by  the 
rc-establishmcnt  of  the  influence  of  Hastings,  not  by  any  with- 
drawal of  support  from  Francis  and  his  fellows  in  the  Coaacil, 
but  by  the  act  of  a  private  accuser.     Nuncomar  was  arrested  oo 
the  charge  of  forgery  ;  and,  after  a  case  had  been  made  out  against 
him  before  two  of  the  Judges,  Mr.  Justice  Hyde  and  Mr.  Juslicr 
Le  Maistrc,  sitting  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  he  was  commttlctl 
to  the  common  gaol.     Nothing  doubtless  could  have  been  niotv 
ftfrtunate  for  Hastings.     In  a  moment  not  only  the  fonntaifl- 
head  was  dried  up,  but  with  it  perished  and  shrank  to  nothing 
all  the  other  torrents  of  accusation  that  NuDComar*s  first  triumph 
bad    set    flowing.     Because   it  was  so   fortunate  for  Hasting?, 
Lord  Macaulay  assumes  without  question  that  it  must  be* the 
opinion   of   every   one,   idiots    and   biographers  excepted,  that 
Hastings  was  the  real   mo*-cr  in  the  business.'      That   it  mwl 
be  BO  he  cites  no  suspicious  circumstance ;    he  gives  no  kiot 
of  proof;  he  is  apparently  content  to  consider  the  benefit  thil 
Hastings    undoubtedly    derived    from    Nuncomar's    destrucuoo 
a  sufFicicnt  proof  that  he    was   the  destroyer ;    and  refuses  tn 
consider  that  Nuncomar  may  have  had  private  enemies  wboce 
hatred,  though  it  did  not  spring  from  such  great  issues,  01/ 
yet  have  been  none  the  less  deadly  and  determined.     ThechiifP 
against  Nuncomar  was,  that  in  1770,  six  years  before,  he  hatl 
forged  a  bond  purporting  U\  have  been  given  him  by  a  ccrtAiit 
native  banker,    Bollakey    Doss.      When    Bollakey    Doss  dinii 
Nuncomar  had  tried  to  pn>ve  the  bond  against  his  estate.    Tht^ 
whole  question  bad  come  before  the  civil  court  of  Calcutta  in 
an  action  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  testator's  estate.     Heif 
the  charge  of  forgery  against  Nuncomar  had  first   been  mad', 
and  proceedings  had  gone  so  far,  that  Nuncomar  (it  is  alloznl 
by  Impey  in  his  defence)  had  actually  been  arrested  and  ia* 
prisone<l  on  this  very  charge.     But  matters  had  sto])ped  berr. 
The  Mayor's  Court — and  this  was  one  of  the  great  argunn?flti 
used  in  favour  of  setting  up  the  Supreme  Court — was  not  alfftp 
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as  independent  as  it  should  have  been.  Nuncomar  was  at  that 
time  making  himself  useful  to  the  Government,  and  Hastings, 
according  to  Impoy,  ordered  him  to  be  released  from  prison. 
The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  doubted  by  Sir  James- 
Stephen.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  weight  that  attaches  to 
his  opinion,  we  are  inclined  to  differ  from  him.  Impey  was 
an  accurate  man,  and  was  far  too  careful  to  have  weakened 
his  very  strong  case  by  an  assertion  which  might  have  been 
proved  untrue.  That  the  fact  was  not  essential  to  his  argument 
makes  this  all  the  stronger.  All  Impey  had  to  prove  was,  that 
a  criminal  prosecution  was  determined  on  before  the  accusations 
against  Hastings,  and  of  this  he  had  other  proofs.  Months 
before  Nuncomar  brought  his  charges,  and  before  the  Council 
or  the  Judges  had  reached  Calcutta,  the  prosecutor  had  attempted 
to  proceed  criminally  in  the  case.  This,  however,  he  could  not 
do  unless  he  could  get  possession  of  the  bond  itself,  which  was 
then  among  the  papers  connected  with  the  civil  suit,  and 
impounded  in  the  Mayor*s  Court.  Accordingly  the  prosecutor's 
attorney,  Mr.  Driver,  moved  that  he  should  have  possession  of 
ihe  document  in  question.  This  was  refused  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  unable,  so  long  as  the  bond  was  withheld,  to  institute 
any  further  proceedings.     This  was  in  March  1774. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  in  the  same  year,  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  superseded  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  was  em- 
powered to  take  over  all  its  papers  and  records,  landed  in 
India.  Mr,  Farrer,  afterwards  Nuncomar's  counsel,  had  arrived 
at  Calcutta  a  day  or  two  before  the  Judges.  About  a  month 
tier  he  had  been  there  he  was  appUe^l  to  by  Mr.  Driver,  who- 
istructed  him  to  mo%-e  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  delivery  of  the 
[papers,  which  had  now  passed  into  their  custody.  In  January 
^1775  the  motion  was  made,  though,  owing  to  a  delay  in  obeying 
sc  order,  and  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  motion,  the  papers  were 
lot  actually  delivered  up  till  the  end  of  April.  On  the  6th  of 
Uay,  a  date  which  shows  that,  as  scK>n  as  the  bond  had  been 
:ured,  proceedings  were  commenced,  Nuncomar  was  com- 
titled  to  lake  his  trial. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  charge  made  against 
Wcomar  was  no  stale  accusation  vamped  up  at  the  demand 
Hastings,  but  one  regularly  and  deliberately  conceived  by 
private  person  long  before  the  Ciovemor-Cjenerai  had  beeo 
:used  by  Nuncomar. 

On  the  8th  of  June  his  case  came  on  for  hearing  at  a  Com- 
lusiun  for  Oyer  and  Terminer,  which  had  been  opened  on  the 
»ttl  of  the  same  month.  The  actual  trial  lasted  seven  days, 
'tiring  the  seven  davs  the  Court  never  adjournctl,  sitting  througl 
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the  Sunday,  and  on  the  last  day  not  rising  till  4  A.M.  In  tb« 
words  of  the  reporter,  '  The  Court  made  no  adjnumtnent,  but 
one  of  the  Judges  at  least  always  remaining  in  the  Court,  or  in 
a  room  adjoining  and  open  to  the  Court.  The  jury  retired  to 
another  adjoining  room,  under  the  charge;  of  the  sheriff's  officers, 
to  take  refreshment  and  to  sleep.  The  Court  met  the  next  diy 
aboDt  eight  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  on  the  cause;  the 
like  was  done  on  the  end  of  each  day,  and  at  other  times  in 
the  trial  when  refreshment  was  necessary.'  *  The  Judges,' w<? 
are  told  by  the  author  of  the  lively  work  on  Old  Calcutta,  tbc 
title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  *  wore  thrir 
heavy  wigs,  and,  tratlition  says,  retired  three  or  four  timos 
daily  to  change  their  linen.'  In  our  days,  to  carry  on  a  tritl 
in  Calcutta  in  June  on  such  a  system  would  seem  impossible. 
What  must  it  have  been  when  there  were  no  punkahs  and  irn 
ice  with  which  to  alleviate  the  heat  and  discomfort  of  ihf 
Court,  and  before  a  Chief  Justice  who  confesses  to  heio^ 
subject  '  once  or  twice  a  year  to  violent  attacks  of  cholera 
morbus '  ? 

•  Before  examining  in  detail  the  evidence  given  at  the  trislt 
it  will  be  necpsaary  to  consider  the  offence  with  which  Imper 
has  been  charged,  in  order  to  see  in  what  manner  he  could  hsvr 
committed  it,  and  what  in<licati(ms  we  ought  to  be  on  the  wntfb 
for,  in  his  conduct  at  the  trial.  Impey  is  accused  of  the  judicial 
murder  of  Nuncomar.  Yet  the  trial  did  not  tnke  place  befurf 
Impey  alone.  With  the  Chief  Justice  sat  the  three  Pui»e 
Judges,  Hyde,  Chambers,  and  Le  Maistre.  Their  powers,  unl« 
they  were  equally  divided,  were  as  great  as  his,  and  he  alow 
would  have  been  powerless  to  murder  Nuncomar.  A  Chief 
Justice  is  not  a  commander-in-chief,  and  the  whole  traditimu 
of  the  English  bench  are  against  according  him  any  such  pa»i- 
tion.  As  it  was,  however,  the  whole  Court  concurred  not  onh 
in  the  summing-up,  but  in  the  sentence  and  in  the  refusal  (^ 
a  respite.  Impey  then  could  be  no  more  guilty  than  tkfj: 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  in  some  way  he  contrived  lo  in- 
fluence his  brethren  unfairly,  to  bear  down  their  opposition,  (« 
to  overawe  them  into  acquiescence  in  the  wicked  act  whiH'  ^ 
they  could  have  prevented  had  they  differed  from  him.  \'^  l| 
no  one  has  ever  accused  them.  The  whole  blow  is  alwin  || 
directed  to  fall  on  Impey,  and  one  of  them  is  even  admitted  bv  i|| 
Impey's  accusers  to  have  been  a  man  of  virtue  and  intrgritj.  ^ 
Let  us,  however,  assume  that  they  were  all  guilty,  and  that  the  ^ 
whole  Court,  under  Impey's  evil  influence,  was  determined  ^ 
hang  an  innocent  man.  How  would  they  proceed  to  dffd 
tlieir  diabolical  purpose? 
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Since  the  trial  was  a  trial  by  jury,  their  mere  desire  would  not 
Ijc  enough.     They  must  in  some  manner  get  the  jury  to  return  a 
T-erdict  of  guilty.      If  the  jury  had  been  packed,  there  would,  of 
course,  bare  been  no  difficulty  in  this,  and  no  necessity  for  an 
sight  days'  trial.      But  none  of  Impcy's  accusers  have  ever  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  jury  was  packed,  and  for  this  reason — it  was 
empanelled  by  a  Sheriff  in  no  way  prejudiced  against  the  prisoner, 
but  rather  prejudiced  in  bis  favour — .Macrabie,  the  secretary,  the 
brother-in-law,  and  the  confidant,  if  such  he  ever  had,  of  Francis. 
Besides  this,  the  prisoner  availed  himself  of  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  jury,  and  objected  to  no  less  than  eighteen  of  those 
who  came  to  be  sworn  ;  and  among  those  who  sat  was  Touchet, 
whose  subsequent  quarrel  with  the  Supreme  Court  puts  it  out 
of  the  question,  that  he  would  have  been  frightened  or  cajoled 
by  Impey.     But  though  the  jury  is  not  packed,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  ways    in   which    a   partial    Court  could   influence    their 
deciiion.     Such  would  be  unfairly  admitting  evidence  for  the 
proiecutioa ;  unfairly  refusing  it  fur  the  defence;  bullying  the 
eouosel  of  the  prisoner  and  his  witnesses  throughout  the  trial ; 
rcfosing    to    allow    him    in    cross-examination    to   press    dis- 
apeeable  questions  which  would   break  down  the  case  of  the 
prosecution ;  assuming  at   each   step  the  guilt   of  the  prisoner 
oiaiself  and  the  perjury  of  his  witnesses ;  and  forcing  on   the 
notice  of  the  jury  circumstances  as  if  proved,  which,  in  fact,  are 
mere  accusations.    Lastly,  in  the  summing-up  a  partial  Judge 
Would    have     his    greatest    opportunity.     From    his    notes    be 
ffminds   the  jury   of  the  evidence  ;    in  his    own   lan;^uage   hc' 
Can  describe   its  character.      His  experience  and   his  learning 
^Te  weight   to  all   he  says,  and  should   he    assume  from   the 
judgment  seat  the  artifices  of  the  advocate,  bis  arguments  would 
•win  irresistible.     Prone  as  most  men  are  to  assume  guilt  when 
^  charge    seems   consistent    with    any    external    notion    of  & 
prisoner's  character,  the  judge  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
>iiflupncing  the  jury  by  expatiating  on  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 
We  might  dwell  on  the  inherent   difliculty  of  obtaining  more 
direct  evidence  in  such  cases  than  that  which  they  had  heard. 
He  might  point  out  that  the  defence  was  of  the  kind  always  set 
*»p  on  such  occasions,  and  which  in  his  experience  he  had  never 
Jtuown  true.     He  could  insist  on  the  danger  to  society,  if  the 
JOr>  let  such  a  crime  go  unpunished  by  reason  of  some  technical 
*ttbtlety  ;  and  of  the  encouragt.*ment,  which  a  verdict   for   the 
pdioner    would    give    to    other    meditators   of  crime.     Such  a 
ttMner  of  summing  up  has  never  been  heard  in  England  since 
tl><?  Revolution.     It  is  our  contention,  that  we  can  prove  without 
*  shadow  of  doubt,  that  no  such  conduct  has  ever  disgraced  the 
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Courts  of  India,  and  that  Impcy — though,  if  the  charge  against 
him  is  true,  he  must  have  employed  such  means — no  more  than 
Holt  or  Mansfield,  betrajed  his  trust  or  brought  dishonour  on 
his  sacred  office.*  Let  us,  however,  in  examining  the  conduct 
of  the  trial,  be  on  the  watch  for  all  or  any  of  these  symptoms 
of  partiality  in  the  Chief  Justice. 

We  need   not  here  notice   the   indictment  with   it«   twenty 
counts,  nor  the  preliminary  objections  of  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
which  came  to  nothing.     The  bond,  which  it  was  alleged  bad 
been   forged,   is   a   curious   document.      It    begins   with   a   pic- 
turesque  recital  of  how   *  a  pearl  necklace,  a  twisted  kulgbar, 
a   twisted  serpachc,  and  four  rings,  two  of  which  were   rubies 
and  two  of  diamonds,'  were  deposited  on  account  of  Nuncomar 
with  the  maker  of  the  bond  ;  how  '  at  the  time  of  the  defeat 
of  the  army  of  the  Nabob  the  aforesaid  jewels  were  plundered 
and    carried    away';  and   how,   since   the  maker  of  the   bond 
*  could  not  produce  the  deposit  when  demanded/  nor  could,  on 
account  of  the   bad  state  of  his  affairs,  '  pay  the  value  thereof, 
he  now  promises  to  pay  48,021  sicca  rupees  when  he  shall  buve 
obtained  certain  sums  due  from   the  Company,  and  gives  the 
bond  *  for  the  above  reasons.'     This  bond  is   attested  by  three 
witnesses — Mahab  Roy,  Silabut,  and  Commaul  Mahomed.  Tbe 
evidence  upon  which  the  prosecution  relied   to  prove  the  bond 
a   forgery  consisted  of  three   parts.       *  First,   it   was   said    that 
the   attestation  by  Commaul  was  a  forgery;  secondly,  that  tbe 
attestation  by  Silabut  was  a  forgery ;  thirdly,  that   there  wu 
evidence  that  Bollakey  Doss  never  owed  the  money,  and  sonte 
evidence   that   he    did    not    execute    the    deed  ;     and   fourthly, 
that  the  statements  contained  in  the  bond  as  to  the  considera- 
tion  for   it    were    false.'      Commaul,   in   giving    his    evidence, 
drnicd  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  the  deed,  but  explained  that. 
he  had  some  years  before  sent  his  seal — for  he  did  not  deny  th^ 
seal  to  be  his — to   Nuncomar,   but   that   he  could  never  gel  it. 
back,  though  he  had  asked  for  it  repeatedly.     He  then  went  oo 
to  tell  how,  when  he  first  heard  that  a  bond  had  been  produced 
with  his  name  tr  it,  he  went  to  Nuncomar  and   told  him  wb»-^ 
he  had  heard.      Nuncomar,   he  declared,   replied  ;   *  It  is  true  f 
having  confidence  in  you,  I  have  fixed  your  seal,  which  was  i» 
my  possession,  to  the  bond  of  Bollakey  Doss.      Having  sworn, 
you    will   give  evidence   of  this    before  the  Gentlemen  of  tbe 
Adawlat.'      The  witness  continued:   *I  answered,  "How  sh*"' 
i  be  able  to  take  a  false  oath  ?  "    He  answered,  "  1  had  hopes  i^ 


•  Thf  rpjKirlof  the  trial  ia,  fortunately,  very  tnistworthy.nnd.  tboiigfa  in  pl«^ 
inrohfrent  ami  confuHt-d,  tlierr  is  iit'VtT  nny  reason  ti»  doubt  its  fiunn'i-s.  it  i' '" 
bo  foiiml  reprinted  in  vol.  xx.  of  Howell's  '  State  Trials.'  ,, 
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you-**     I   answered,  "Men   will   give   up  their  lives  for   their 
masters,  but  not  their  religion  ;  have  no  hopes  of  me."  '     This 
statement  that  the  prisoner  had  confessed  bis  guilt  was  on  the 
face  of  it,  perhaps,  unlikely;   but  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
two  other  witnesses  put  it  in  a  far  more  probable  light  than 
Oommaul   did   himself.     They  showed  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
a.lleged  confession,  the    suit    in  the  Mayor's  Court  was   going 
on,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Nuncomar,  in  order  to  make  good 
tlic  bond,  to  get  the  evidence  of  Commaul,  which  would  almost 
certainly  have   been  conclusive.     Besides,  they  showed   further 
that  Nuncomar  had  a  good  excuse  for  making  the  proposal,  as 
Oommaul  had  come  to  ask  him  to  be  his  surety,  and  that  what 
tlie  prisoner  said  came  to  this :  '  fie  evidence  for  me,  and  I  will 
be  your  surety.'     Mr.  Farrer,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,*  naturally 
stamped  this  story  of  the  confession  as  preposterous,  and  dwelt 
(>n  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Nuncomar  would  put  his  life 
tlius  into  the  hands  of  a  man  with  whom  he  was  not  on  terms 
of    confidence,   and  remarked   on   ^  the  small   degree    of   credit 
due  to  a  confession  made  only  once,  and  nobody  present  but 
the  party  and  the  witness,  which  are  the  words  of  Commaul's 
evidence.'    How  would  a  judge  whose  only  prototype  is  Jeflreys 
have  met   these  two  views  of  the  confession  ?     Would   he  not 
bave  bawled  down  every  word  spoken  against  the  truth  of  the 
confession,  and  have  declared  to  the  jury  that  they  must  bold  it 
proved   true,  and    that  there  was   now   no  doubt  but  that  the 
pJ*isoner   was  guilty?     How  did    Impey  treat    it   in   his   sum- 
'■Ung-up?     Commenting  on   Farrer^s  remarks,  he  says:   'It  is 
'U^bly  proper  you  should  take  these  things  into  consideration  ; 
you  will  consider  on  what  terms  tbey  were  at  the  lime  of  these 
<^n versa tions.     Confessions  of  this  nature  are  undoubtedly  sus- 
picious, and  to  which,  except  there  are  matters  to  corroborate 
^em,  you  should  be  very  cautious  in  giving  too  much  credit/ 

The  evidence  as  to  Silabut's  attestation  w^as  next  gone  into. 
^ilabut  was  dead,  but  two  witnesses  were  examined  as  to  his 
bandwriting.  One  of  them,  Rajah  Xobkissen,  was  a  native 
gentleman  of  position.  His  evidence  was  very  strong,  and  the 
iQore  conclusive,  owing  to  his  evident  reluctance  to  say  anything 
^at  would  damage  Nuncomar.  When  first  asked  whether  the 
^*liting  of  the  name  on  the  bond  was  in  Silabut^s  hand,  he 
AQswered  :  '  The  words  are  not  of  his  handwriting  ;  it  is  not 
ui«  common  writing.     I  have  seen  several  papers  of  his  hand- 


*  Mr.  FuTcr  Arm  the  only  able  cnaoscl  ilion  practi«iDg  ai  Calcutta.  Ho  \\m\ 
^*eeii  firgt  engafced  by  the  prueocutor,  ns  w«  luivti  already  aeoit  (R&e  p.  St)),  Lu 
^^ove  for  tbe  delivery  of  the  papers,  but  b«  was  Bubsequcatly  retained  for  tho 
^ttStocf  i&  the  cruuiual  trial. 
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writing.'  When  asked  whether  he  can  take  upun  himself  to 
swear  it  is  nut  his  handwriting,  he  can  only  answer  that  Silabat 
has  written  things  before  him,  and  that  'this  is  not  the  kind 
of  writing  1  have  seen  him  write,  but  God  knows  whether  it  is 
his  handwriting  or  not.'  VVhen  asked  to  say  what  his  opinion 
about  it  is,  he  becomes  still  mure  reluctant.  *  The  prisoner  is 
a  Brahmin,  1  am  a  Coit;  it  may  hurt  my  religion  ;  it  is  oot 
a  trifling  matter ;  the  life  of  a  Brahmin  is  at  stake.*  He  it 
pressed  still  further  with  the  question,  'Do  you  or  do  you  not 
think  this  the  handwriting  of  Silabut?  Remember  you  are 
upon  oath  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.'  ^I  cannot 
tell  what  is  upon  my  mind  on  this  occasion  about  it.*  '  Why 
not?'  'This  concerns  the  life  of  a  Brahmin.  1  don't  choose 
to  say  what  is  in  my  mind  about  it.*  How  would  Judge 
JefTreys  have  commented  upon  such  a  witness's  evidence? 
Iropey's  comment,  alter  fairly  stating  the  substance  of  the 
evidence,  is  this : — '  I  must  again  caution  you  against  receiving 
any  impression  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner  from  the  hesitation 
and  doubts  or  exclamations  of  this  witness,  or  from  any  other 
circumstances  except  what  he  actually  deposed  to.* 

There  is  no  occasion  to  go  into  the  remainder  of  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution.  The  evidence  for  the  defence  was  directed 
to  prove  'the  whole  transaction  was  genuine.*  Witnesses  were 
called  to  state  that  they  had  actually  seen  Bollakey  Doss  execato 
the  bond,  that  the  deed  was  really  witnessed  by  the  persons  by 
whom  it  purported  to  be  witnessed,  and,  further,  docameots 
were^  produced  in  Bollakey  Doss's  writing  which  admitted  the 
bond  and  '  the  circumstances  of  the  jewels.'  if  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  spoke  the  truth,  this  was  evidently  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  charge.  Aiter  bringing  evidence  of  a  not 
very  satisfactory  kind  to  show,  that  the  first  name  attesting  the 
bond  was  that  of  a  real  person,  the  defence  proceeded  to  stale 
that  the  Commaul  Mahomed,  whose  name  was  on  the  bandy 
was  not  the  same  man  who  had  sworn  he  had  never  witnessed 
it,  but  quite  a  different  person.  The  whole  thing  really  turned 
on  four  witnesses,  who  circumstantially  swore  they  had  seen 
Bollakey  Doss  execute  the  bond.  AH  four  told  the  same  story, 
with  some  trifling  discrepancies.  But  it  was  not  the  disctv- 
pancics  in  their  narration  of  an  event  which  occurred  ten  years 
before,  which  called  for  explanation.  In  the  words  of  Sir  James 
Stephen,  '  The  suspicious  part  of  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses 
was  their  extraordinary  and  unnatural  agreement  in  a  number 
of  matters  of  minute  detail  which  they  could  have  no  special 
reason  for  remembering.*  Two  of  them  agreed  to  an  astonish- 
ing extent  in  the  most  petty  details.    Their  evidence  has  been 
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placed  aide  by  side  in  a  footnote  in  Sir  James  Stephen's  book,  and 

aeca  thus,  the  grave  doubts  which  must  rest  un  such  statements 

can   be  easily   understood.     But  this    was  not   all;  there  was 

still  clearer  proof  that  the  tale  had   been  got  by  heart,  for  in 

cross-examination,  one  of  them,   when  asked  to   restate  some- 

thingy  said :   '  If  1   begin  at  the  beginning  1  can  tell.      1  cannot 

begin    in    the    middle;'   ami,   on    being   told    to    begin   again, 

repeated   his   previous   evidence,    word   for  word.     There  were 

other  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  these  witnesses, 

but  their  full  force  can  hardly  be  given  except  by  quoting  the 

whole  evidence.    All  four  were  dependants  of  Nuncomar.     In 

treating  this  incident  in  his  summing-up,  Impey  does  not,  as  he 

might  so  easily  have  done,  comment  scornfully  on  its  doubtful 

character,     tic  indeed,  after  noticing  one  of  the  doubtful  points 

in  their  story,  suggests  a  most  ingenious  explanation  which  few 

people  would  have  thought  of.     Sir  James  Stephen  remarks  that 

it  would  not  have  occurred  to  him.     In  fact  Impey  does  just 

vh&t  he  ought  to  have  done;   he  points  out  the  peculiar  nature 

of  the  evidence,  mentions  a  possible  explanation,  and  ends  by 

telling  the  jury  they  must  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  its 

credibility. 

We  pass  over  the  attempt  of  the  defence  to  show,  that  the 
scftt  attached  to  the  bond  was  genuine,  which  was  supporte<l 
with  evidence  of  so  ambiguous  a  nature  that  it  weakened  the 
case  for  the  prisoner  considerably.  The  evidence  next  called, 
tbst  of  Kissen  Juan  Doss,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  defence. 
Bat  though  it  was  strong  in  fact,  it  was  strictly  not  admissible. 
A  rigid  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  *  would,'  says 
Six  James  Stephen,  'have  shut  out  altogether  the  strongest  part 
'»f  Nuncomar's  defence,*  A  Jeffreys  determined  on  a  verdict 
of  guilty  would  not  have  listened  to  it  fnr  a  moment.  Even 
a  l>erfectly  just  judge  might  have  reasonably  refused  it.  The 
Witness's  statements  concerned  the  contents  (»f  a  lost  paper: — 

'Mooy  attempts,'  Impey  Baid,  in  enmrning-iip,  *  were  made  to 
MUblish  it  in  evidence  which  failed  of  legal  proof,  bat  as  I  thought 
MWell  of  Kissen  Juan  Doss*  (ho  had  changed  this  opinion  later  as 
v^aball  Boe  prcsontly)  *  and  oe  it  would  havo  bccu  extremely  bard^  if 
l&eh  a  paper  had  existed,  the  prisoner  Hhuuld  he  deprived  of  the 
^c6t  of  it,  I  8aid  (having  first  asked  the  conseut  of  my  brethren) 
tbat  though  it  was  not  strictly  ovidonce,  I  would  leave  it  to  you  to 
giTO  such  weight  to  it  as  you  thought  it  deserved.  I  still  leave  it  to 
yoD^aad  if  you  believe  that  such  a  paper  evor  existed,  it  would  be 
^  highest  iDJnsticc  not  to  acquit  the  prisiincr.'* ' 

To  quote  Sir  James  Stephen  again  :  'Is  it  conceivable  that 
^  man  who  had  entered  into  a  compact  to  commit  a  judicial 
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murder  would  not  have  excluded  the  evidence,  contenting 
himself  with  telling  the  jury  that  it  was  highly  suspicions  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  document  should  be  sug^sted,  and  the 
■document  itself  should  not  be  produc:ed  ?'  Judge  Jeffreys 
would  certainly  have  managed  such  a  matter  very  differently. 
This  paper,  which  Kisscn  Juan  Doss  declared  he  had  been  shown 
by  one  of  Bollakey  Dos8*s  attorneys,  purported  to  be  a  correct 
statement  of  the  account  concerning  the  jewels  signed  by 
Bollakey  Doss  himself,  and  admitting  his  liability  for  the 
•debts  secured  by  the  bond  said  to  be  forged.  Up  to  this  point 
the  Court  seems,  from  the  demeanour  of  the  witness,  to  have 
given  great  credit  to  his  statements.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  the  prisoner,  he,  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  trial,  desired 
that  this  witness  should  be  recalled,  and  asked  whether  he  had 
i^xplained  the  above-mentioned  paper  to  Mohun  Persaud,  the 
prosecutor.  The  witness  declared  he  had.  Upon  cross- 
examination,  he  added  that  Mohun  Persaud  took  the  paper  in 
his  own  hand  and  read  it.  He  was  then  asked  why  he  had 
not  mentioned  this  before,  to  which  he  replied,  *  If  nobodv 
asked  me  about  it,  why  should  1  tell  the  bad  actions  of  Mohun 
Persaud  ?  *  He  afterwards  said  he  had  forgotten  the  fact,  then 
repeated  he  was  afraid  of  Mohun  Persaud,  and  when  reminde<) 
that '  the  being  afraid  of  Mohun,  and  the  not  recollecting  it, 
are  two  different  things,*  and  '  that  both  of  them  cannot  be  true,' 
he  could  give  no  answer,  but  felt  into  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  finally  remained  silent.  No  doubt  Impey  reflected  strongly 
in  his  summing-up  on  this  part  of  the  evidence,  but  his  remarks 
did  not  extend  beyond  pointing  out  the  lack  of  credibility  in 
this  particular  wilness^did  not  prejudice  whatever  other  points 
the  prisoner  might  rely  on.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  any  one 
who  turns  to  the  'Stale  Trials,*  and  there  reads  the  evidence,  will 
•come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  demeanour  of  this 
witness  must  have  been  such  as  to  justify  the  remarks  made  by 
Impey.  He  puints  out  to  the  jury  the  prevarications,  the  reser- 
vations, and  the  dubious  and  suspicious  nature  of  his  story,  but 
yet  concludes  this  part  of  his  summing-up  with  expressions 
which  were  not  well  chosen  if  he  was  determined  to  gel  a 
verdict  that  would  gratify  the  Governor-General. 

*  I  am  much  hurt  to  bo  obliged  to  make  tltoso  observations  on  tho 
ovidoQce  of  a  man  that  I  entertained  so  good  an  opinion  of.  I  must 
desire  you  to  recollect  with  regard  to  this  observation,  and  every  one 
that  I  submit  to  jon,  that  you  are  to  niako  no  further  use  of  them 
than  as  they  coincide  with  your  opinions  and  observations:  and 
when  thoy  do  not,  you  should  reject  them ;  fur  it  is  yon,  not  I,  that 
are  to  decide  on  the  evidonco/ 
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We  have  now  given  a  short  account  of  the  evidence  ;  but, 
before  dealing  with  the  summings-up  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  notice  one  or  two  small  incidents  during  the  course  of 
the  trial,  which  tend  to  show  the  kind  of  temper  in  which 
Impej  conducted  it.  During  the  evidence  of  ^Jobkissc^,  the 
prisoner  desire<i  he  might  ask  Nobkisscn  a  question.  The  Court 
directed  him  to  consult  his  counsel  first.  'The  question  being 
oyerheard  by  Nobkissen/  says  the  reporter,  '  he  said,  "  Maha- 
rajah Nuncomar  had  better  not  ask  me  that  question.'*  "  Upon 
which,  Nuncomar  declined  asking  the  question.'  How  easily 
could  an  unjust  judge  have  taken  advantage  of  this  incident  to 
inflame  and  prejudice  the  jury,  and  to  hint  that  the  witnesses 
were  in  collusion  with  the  prisoner  I  This  is  Impey's  remark 
to  the  jary  :  *  Vou  must  receive  no  prejudice  from  tbis  ;  you 
must  forget  the  conversation,  and  judge  only  by  the  evidence 
at  the  bar.'  Again,  when  there  was  a  question  of  whether  a 
certain  witness  should  be  called  by  the  defence,  the  Court 
warned  the  jury  that  if  he  was  not  called  by  them,  they  must 
receive  no  prejudice  against  the  prisoner,  as  the  witness  was 
one  to  whose  evidence  the  defence  could  have  objected. 
Another  instance  of  the  Court's  impartial  conduct  of  the  case  is 
itill  more  marked.  There  was  a  dispute  between  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  and  the  jury  on  some  papers  which  had  been 
banded  up  for  their  inspection  :  — 

*The  oounsol  for  the  prisonor  spoke  in  a  warm  and  improper 
msniier  to  the  jury.  Court. — **  This  is  a  manner  in  which  the  Jury 
otight  not  and  shall  uut  be  Bpokou  to.  llie  prisoner  ought  not  t4i  suiTer 
^rum  the  intomperanco  of  hia  advocate.  Yon,  gentlemen  of  tlu;  jury, 
ongbt  not  to  rocoive  any  jirejudioe  to  the  prisoner  on  that  account. 
Qorfrom  Uie  {Mijmrs  thomHolves,  which,  not  baviug  been  admitted  in 
crideoot),  yon  should  not  havo  soon;  and  having  seen,  whatever 
observation  you  have  made,  you  should  forgot :  it  is  from  what  is 
giTen  in  evidence  only  that  you  are  to  deterxuine."  ' 

Besides  this,  Impey,  at  the  outset  of  the  trial,  saved  the 
counsel  of  the  prisoner  from  making  a  very  dangerous  admis- 
"00.  In  the  summing-up,  which,  in  the  articles  drawn  up 
for  the  impeachment  of  Impey  was  described  as  being  con- 
tlucted  'with  gross  and  scandalous  partiality,'  we  would  point 
oat  some  few  passages  (space  renders  it  impossible  to  give 
*")  which  appear  inconsistent  with  such  a  phrase.  After 
*  few  preliminary  remarks,  and  after  the  Chief  Justice  had  read 
**''erihe  whole  of  the  evidence,  he  procee<ls  to  say  that  though 
^°*  prisoner's  counsel  could  only  be  heard  on  points  of  law — 
w  tuch  was  the  practice  of  the  criminal  courts  a  hundred  years 
^^o— yet  he  had  told  them  *  that  if  they  would  deliver  me  any 
VoL  161.— iVb.  321,  H  observations 
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observations  they  wished  to  be  made  to  the  jorr,  I  would  subnnP 
them  to   50U  and  give  them  their   fall   force,  by  which  means 
they  will  have  the   same  advanta^  as   ihej   would  in   a  civil 
case.'     The  Chief  Justice  then  read   and  commented  upon  each 
observation  of  Faner.     The  most  weighty  of  these  was  this: 

*  The  witnesses  arc  dead,  the  transaction  is  stale  and  long  since 
known   to  the   prosecmtor/     Mow  easily  a  Jeffreys  could   harr 
stormed  against  such  a  theory,  which  he  might  have  inveighed 
against   as  pleading    the    Statute  of   Limitations    to  a  crime! 
This  is  how  Impey,  with  his  'gross  and  scandalous  partiality/ 
treats  the  remark.     '  These  are  objections  of  weight  which  you, 
gentlemen,    ought    carefully   to  attend    to  when   you    take  the 
whole  of  the  evidence   in  consideration,  for  the   purposes  of 
forming  the  verdict ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  yon  will  attend  to 
them.'     We   have   already  quoted   what   Impey  said   as   to  the 
improbability  of  the  confession  which  occurs  in  these  commenti. 
The  Chief  Justice  next  turned  to  the  evidence  itself,  but,  before 
beginning,  again   desired   the  jury,   as   he    tells   them   he  h&i 
fre<|uently  done  during  the  trial,  that  they  must  not  suffer  their 

*  judgments  to  be  biassed,  or  the  prisoner  in  any  way  preju- 
diced, from  anything  that  has  passed,  nor  by  any  matter  wbst- 
soever  which  has  not  been  given  in  evidence.'  The  comments 
on  the  defence  put  it,  it  seems  to  us,  in  a  fair  light.  No  jadgr 
could  have  passed  by  anv  story  so  suspicious  without  sone 
warning,  but  throughout  in  these  comments  there  is  not  a  tnce 
of  partiality  or  even  of  conviction  of  guilt.  To  the  only  severe 
remark  he  made  against  the  prisoner's  evidence  he  at  oocr 
applied  a  corrective  in  the  shape  of  a  warning  to  the  jury,  thai 
they  *  were  only  to  accept  his  observations  where  they  eoincide<i 
with  their  own."  He  told  the  jury  at  this  point,  as  if  further 
to  emphasize  this  corrective,  that  it  was  to  be  observed  *tlis: 
no  person  has  been  called  to  impeach  the  witnesses  brought  br 
the  defendant.*  Then  follow  Impey's  own  observations  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  which  we  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Jame* 
Stephen  In  thinking  could  not  have  been  put  '  more  concI&cK. 
or  in  a  way  better  calculated  to  impress  tbejury.*  For  instance: 
•There  is  certainly  a  great  improbability  that  a  man  of  Mahanjsb 
Xancomar*s  rank  and  fortune  should  be  guilty  of  so  mean  iS 
offence  for  so  small  a  sum  of  money.'  Since  the  sum  was  ofrr 
7000/.,  this  might  even  be  called  going  too  far  in  the  prisoners 
favour.  In  a  well-balanced  summing-up,  the  last  sentences  are 
the  most  important.  It  is  at  these  the  jury,  when  the  case  is  com- 
plicated, overwhelmed  in  a  sea  of  evidence,  catch  for  guidance. 

*  Von  will  consider  ou  which  side   tho  weight  of  evidence  hM, 
always  remembering  that  in  criminal,  and  more  especially  in  capital 
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Ii|||  JOQ  most  not  woigL  the  evidence  iu  golden  scales ;  tliore 
vOpi  to  be  A  groat  dlfiereuco  of  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  before 
yon  find  the  prisoner  guilty.  In  cases  of  property^  the  stake  on  each 
Eide  ifi  eqaal,  and  tho  least  propondoranco  of  evidence  ought  to  tarn 
tlifiicale;  bnt  in  a  capital  case,  as  there  can  be  nothing  of  equal 
Tiloe  to  life,  yon  should  be  thoroughly  convincod  that  there  docs  not 
fenuin  a  possibility  of  innocence  l>ofure  you  give  a  verdict  against 
i2i«  prijioner.' 

Then,  after  some  remarks  declaring  'that  the  nature  of  the 
defence  is  such  that  if  it  is  not  believed  it  must  prove  fatal  ta 
tbe  party,'  v/hich  are  perhaps  applicable  to  England,  but  hardlv 
to  India,  where,  '  to  bolster  up  a  good  case  by  perjury  is  not  an 
Uncommon  thing,'  come  these  final  sentences  : — 

'You  will  again  and  again  consider  tho  character  of  the  prose- 
C^vtor  and  iiuj  witnesses,  the  distance  of  the  prosecution  from  the  time 
tho  offence  is  supposed  to  bo  committed,  the  proof  and  the  nature  of 
tlie  confessions  said  to  bo  made  by  the  prisoner,  his  rank  and  fortune. 
Tluiaa  are  all  rcasouK  to  prevent  yoar  giving  a  hasty  and  precipitate 
^>elief  to  the  charge  brought  against  him  ;  bnt  if  you  believe  the  facts 
BWoni  againet  him  to  be  true,  they  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the 
fikcts  themselves.  Your  scnfio  of  justice  and  your  own  feelings  will 
Oct  allow  you  to  convict  tho  prisoner  unless  your  consciences  are 
folly  eatiatiod  beyond  all  doubt  of  his  guilt.  If  they  are  not,  yon 
*iU  bring  that  verdict  which  from  tho  dictates  of  humanity  you 
*iU  bo  inclined  to  give ;  but,  should  your  consciences  be  convinced 
of  Lis  being  guilty,  no  consideration,  I  am  sure,  will  prevail  on  you 
&ot  to  give  a  verdict  according  to  yonr  oaths."  ' 

I/Impey  really  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Hastings 

to  murder  Nuncomar,  he  certainly   ought  never  to  have  been 

*nisted  again  by  his  brother-conspirator.      It  was  trifling  with 

*tcir  cause  to  court  in  this  way  the  possibility  of  an  acquittal. 

'Vith  such  a  JefTreys,  Bishop  Ken's  diocese  would  never  have 

•"^eked  of  blood.     But  perhaps  the  best  comment  is  to  follow 

^>T  James  Stephen's  example,  and  append  here  a  passage  from 

*«c*  Articles  of  Impeachment,'  where  it  is  alleged  that  the  Chief 

•'uftice  *  became  in  effect  the  advocate  of  the  prosecutor,  and 

Pronounced  a  charge  when  he  summed  up  the  evidence  on  the 

*^id  trial  with  the  most  gross    and  scandalous  partiality,  &c., 

'^Manifesting  throughout  the  whole  proceeding  an  evident  wish 

^nd  determined  purpose  to  effect  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  said 

•'Maharajah.'     Lord  \Iacaulay,  we  suppose,  read  these  words  and 

*^lievetl  them  true.     That  he  can  possibly  have  read  the  »um- 

J*iag'-Bp  itself,  we  have  too  great  a  respect  for  his  honesty  to 

^cy  iox  a  moment  possible.     Had    he  read  it,  he  must   have 

^a  that  the  whole  matter  rested  with  the  jury,  and  that  if  he 

H  3  bawled 
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(vantcd  conspirators  to  fit  bis  picture,  it  was  there  he  must  seek 
them.  Even  the  natives,  unfamiliar  as  they  were  with  the 
notion  of  trials  by  jury,  seem  to  have  understood  that  it  was 
they,  not  the  judg^es,  who  found  Nuncomar  guilty.  The  Ma- 
homedan  chronicler,"  in  that  priceless  comment  on  English  rule 
from  a  still  independent  native  source,  never  mentions  the 
judg:es  in  his  curious  account  of  the  trial.  The  jury  is  with  him 
the  important  figure.  After  describing  the  charge  against 
Nuncomar,  he  goes  on  : — 

*  To  enquire  into  so  heinous  an  ofTenco,  and  to  discem  the  punUh- 
niout  dno  by  law,  it  became  neceesary  to  liavo  a  grand  jury.  A  gnuid 
jury  signifies  an  assembly  of  twelve  creditable  Englishmen  chosen 
by  lot.  .  .  .  Their  duty  is  to  examine  what  is  to  be  his  punishment; 
but  till  they  have  found  out  this  punishment  they  cannot  be  spoken 
tt>  by  any  one,  lest  they  might  be  influenced  to  swerve  from  the 
dictates  of  jnstice  and  equity.  This  grand  jury  was  made  up  over 
aud  over,  and  t^snce  changed  (the  court  of  justico  at  that  time  being 
full  of  jjeople),  until  it  was  proved  and  determined  that  Nuncumsr 
was  guilty  and  deserved  death,  and  that  bis  kind  of  punition  was  to 
bo  hanging.' 

Before  proceeding  to  the  events  which   happened,  after  the 
trial,  we  must  just  notice  the  question  whether  the  prisoner** 
witnesses  were  treated  unfairly  or  not.     Sir  James  Stephen  givM 
most  careful  attention  to  the  whole  matter.      He  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that   they  were  not   treated  unfairly,  and  that  Mr. 
Farrer,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  considered  so  too,  and  that 
the  reason  why  the  Court  asked  them  many  searching  questions 
was  the  one  given,  namely,  the  inefficiency  of  the  prosecuting" 
counsel,  who  were   incapable  of  obtaining  from    the  witnesses 
evidence  it  was  essential  the  jury  should  have  before  them.     Ic 
was  curious  to  notice  that,  '  except  Sir  Robert  Chambers,*  the 
questions  were  put  by  '  Sir  Elijah  Impey  least  of  all.'     Sir  James 
Stephen's  summing-up  of  the  whole  matter,  coming  as  it  doe9 
from  a  Judge  of  singular  fairness,  must  necessarily  carry  great- 
weight  with  our  readers  : — 

*  My  own  opinion  is,  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  could  have,  a  faired 
trial  than  Nuncomar,  aud  that  Impey  in  ])articular  behaved  witls- 
absolute  faimcHs  and  as  much  indulgence  as  was  compatible  with  hii 
duty.     In  his  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said 

*  The  8iijij(ir-<il-^fatfiqh^:rin  ia  a  nadre  butory  of  the  fall  of  the  Mogi*^ 
Eiopire.  tmnalnted  into  KiiKl'&h  by  a  French  refugte.  TIiou!»h  not  historiiiiny 
w-curate,  the  reflections  contained  in  it  are  of  the  greatest  iutifrest  aud  TalinurJ 
"We  are  glad  to  eoo  Sir  JutDeo  Stt-pbcit  cxprcsaing  nui-prise — a  feeling  whi»*li  w< 
have  louK  felt — that  it  luu  never  tieen  reprinted.  If  the  ludiiiu  Ouvuruoie:*- 
rftuld  be  induced  to  collect  a  Bcrios  of  }fontfmenla  }Ii»iiirt>a  of  tlie  Knglish  ml' 
iu  India,  Uujisciu  Khan's  annals  might  approprtul^'ly  survt*  an  a  begiuniug. 
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'  **  CoMcions  as  I  Am  how  much  it  was  my  intention  to  favonr  tlio 
prisoner  iu  ovorything  that  was  consistent  witli  justice;  \>'i8hiDg  as 
I  did  tliat  tho  facts  luight  turn  out  favourable  for  an  acquittal;  it 
has  appeared  most  woudorful  to  me  that  tho  executiou  of  my 
purpose  has  so  far  differed  from  my  intentions  titat  any  ingenuity 
could  form  an  objection  to  my  personal  conduct  as  bearing  hard 
upon  the  prisoner,"  My  own  earaost  study  of  the  trial  has  led  me  to 
the  conviction,  that  every  word  of  this  is  absolutely  true  and  just. 
Indeed,  tlio  first  matter  which  directed  my  attention  to  the  subject 
vaa  the  glaring  contrast  between  Impey's  conduct  as  described  in  the 
State  TriaUy  and  liis  character  as  deflcrihed  l)y  Lonl  Macanlny 
There  is  not  a  word  in  his  summing-up  of  which  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  had  I  said  it  myself,  aufl  all  my  study  of  the  cose  has  not 
iQggested  to  mo  a  single  observation  in  Nuncomar's  favour  which  is 
Dot  noticed  by  Impey.  As  to  the  verdict,  I  think  there  was  ample 
evidence  to  support  it/ — *  The  Trial  of  Nuncomar,*  i.  p.  186. 

The  prisoner  having  been  found  guiltv,  the  question  of  a 
respite  next  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Judges.  Upon 
this  Lord  Macaulay  says  : — 

'That  Impey  ought  to  have  respited  Nnncomar,  we  hold  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  "Whether  the  whole  proceeding  was  not  illegal  is  a 
qntrstiua.  But  it  is  certain  tliat,  whatever  may  have  been,  according 
Iti  technical  rules  of  construction,  the  effect  of  the  statute,  it  was 
most  imjust  to  hang  a  Hindoo  for  forgery.  The  law  which  made 
forgety  capital  in  Knglaud  was  passed  without  the  (smallest  reference 
to  the  state  of  society  in  India.  It  was  unknosvn  to  tho  natives  of 
hidi*.' 

In  these  words,  Lonl  Macaulay,  with  n  confusion  and  irrele- 
^nce,  astonishing  in  one  who,  even  though  It  was  his  boast  to 
^  no  lawyer,  was  at  least  a  law-maker,  introduces  a  point  of 
peat  importance.  In  fart  his  words  ask  two  questions :  Was 
Nnncomar  amenable  to  the  statute  25  George  II.  c.  2,  which 
punished  forgery  with  death  ?  If  he  was,  yet  ought  not  the 
^oort  under  the  circumstances  to  have  used  their  powers  of 
reprieve?  Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  we 
QQst  remind  our  readers  that  as  to  natives  in  the  position  of 
^uncomar  being  within  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
^url  there  was  no  doul>t.  The  only  doubt  was,  whether  the 
Court  was  to  administer  the  Knglisli  criminal  law,  pure  and 
pie.  The  Charter  creating  the  Supreme  Court  had  em- 
ered  the  Court  'to  administer  criminal  justice  in  such  or 
^^^like  manner  and  form,  or  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  of 
*li*  place  and  persons  will  admit  of,  as  in  the  Courts  of  Oyer 
*n'i  Terminer  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England.'  A 
jQpition  was  at  the  trial  raised  by  nne  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Justice 
tbambers,  whether,  since  the  English  law  of  forgery  was  adapted 

to 
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to  the  particular  commercial   and  social  condition  of  England, 
and  since  the  same  reasons   for  such  a  law  did   not  apply  to 
Bengal,  the  clause  of  the  Charter  would  nut  allow  the  indict- 
ment being  laid,  not  under  the  statute  which  rendered  the  offence 
capita],  but  under  an  earlier  statute  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Impey,  on  this,  said,  'that  he  thought  the  indictment  was  j^nVnti 
facie  well    laid  on  25  George  11.,'  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  considered  *  the  town  of  Calcutta  (which  was,  as  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  go  on  this  occasion)  to  be  greatly  commercial;^ 
besides   that,  it  could  not  be  reckoned  an  uncultivated  or  un- 
civilized state  of  society,  and  'that  it  might  perhaps  be  rather 
deemed  to  be  degenerating  and  redescending  for  want  of  whole- 
some laws.'     This  argument  is  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  to  make  an  offence  capital  was  always  considered 
the  best  check  on  crime,  and,  though  it  may  not  appeal  to  qs 
now,  must  at  least  be  allowed  consistent  with  the  ideas  then  in 
vogue.      But  there  is    a   far   stronger   reason  why   the  law  oi 
George  II.  was  in  force  at  Calcutta.    Ten  years  before,  a  native, 
and,  like  Nuncomar,  a  Hindu   and  a  Brahmin,  liad  been  tried 
under  it  in  that  old  Mayor's  Court,  which  had  always  administered 
English  criminal  law,  and  whose  jurisdiction  the  Supreme  Court 
inherited.    This  Brahmin  had  been  found  guilty,  and  had  been 
sentenced  to  death.    He  was  not  executed,  however,  and  for  this 
reason.     The  principal  natives  petitioned  in  his  favour,  on  the 
ground  that,  till  that  trial,  they  had  not  understood  the  crirac 
to  be  punishable  with  death,  and  their  petition  was  granted  *  i» 
hopes  that  the  condemnation  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  others 
from   committing  the  like  offence.'     It  is  thus  impossible     to 
deny  that  the  statute  was  published  in  Calcutta,  or  that  it  \va* 
unknown  to  the  natives. 

The  question  of  the  reprieve  involves  circumstances  o^ 
very  extraordinary  character.  These  are  the  facts.  Thou^" 
the  Court  received  addresses  from  the  Grand  Jury,  from  t^** 
Free  Merchants,  Free  Mariners,  and  other  inhabitants  of  CTal 
cutta,  from  the  Armenians,  and  from  the  principal  natives,  coti- 
gratulating  the  Court  on  their  administration  of  justice,  on*J 
one  petition  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  which  his  counsel  prepare^* 
but  which  he  could  only  induce  one  of  the  jury  to  sign,  W^^* 
sent  to  the  Supreme  Court,  It  might  have  been  expected  th**' 
Francis  and  the  majority  of  the  Council,  who  were  afterwards  ^^ 
loud  in  crjing  for  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Nuncomar's  mil*'' 
derer,  would  have  done  something  for  him,  Impey  declare*^' 
that  if  the  Council  in  its  executive  capacity  had  in  jiroper  for*^ 
made  an  application  to  the  Court  asking  them  for  a  respite,  th^-^ 
would  certainly  have  granted  it.    Such  an  application  was  indet?^ 
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prepared  by  Mr.  Farrer,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  With  what 
reception  did  the  proposnl  meet  from  the  Council?  These 
are  Mr.  Fairer'a  own  words,  given  in  evidence  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  place  and  time  referred  to  are 
a  party  at  Lady  Ann  Monson's,  on  Tuesday,  August  1st,  four 
<lays  before  the  execution  of  Nuncoxnar,  where  CJavering, 
Monson,  and  Francis  were  present. 

'  They  being  all  assembled,  I  called  Mr,  Francis  aside  and  ex- 
plained the  biisincHS  to  him  first.  Ho  hiul  no  objoction  to  it,  but  aj> 
proved  the  measure.  Geuerol  Clavering  and  31  r.  Moufiijn  were  then 
called  to  us,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Fraiicia  and  myself  to  them. 
The  General,  without  hesitation,  peremptorily  rcfascd,  assigning  as  a 
roflson  that  it  was  a  private  transaction  of  Nanconiar*s  own;  that  it 
bad  no  relation  whatever  to  the  public  concerns  of  tlie  country,  which 
alone  he,  the  Gcueral,  was  sent  out  tu  trausuct,  and  that  he  would  nut 
moke  any  application  in  favour  of  a  man  who  had  boon  found  guilty 
of  forgery ;  nor  indeed  did  he  think  it  would  do  any  good.  Mr. 
Monson  concurred  with  him,  and  therefore  the  matter  dropped  and 
was  no  farther  Rtirrod.' 

'This  contemptuous  rejection,'  says  Sir  James  Stephen,  *  by  the 
majority  of  the  (.ouncil  of  Nuncomar's  petition  to  them,  appears  to 
me  to  go  very  far  to  prove  that  the  accusations  afterwards  brought  at 
the  instigation  of  Francis  agaiust  luipey  wore  not  honest.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  1775,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  save  Nuncoraar's  life 
"by  sLmply  voting  in  their  capacity  of  a  majority  of  the  Council,  to 
»cud  to  the  judges,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council, 
the  letter  which  Farrer  had  drawn.  If  at  that  time  they  really  did 
l>elieve  that  he  was  an  innocent  man  on  the  point  of  being  judicially 
siurdered.  they  made  themselves,  by  their  conduct,  acoompUces  in 
the  murder  which  they  believed  to  be  in  the  course  of  being  com- 
Knitted.'— •  The  Story  of  Nimcomar,'  i.  p.  233. 

Only  so  late  as  1867  a  very  curious  circumstance  connected 

^ith  the  respite  came  to  light.     In  Mr.  Merivale's  Life  of  PVancis 

is  printed  a  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Nuncomar,  which  is 

'pathetic  in  its  clamorous  entreaties  that  ^  he  will  interfere  in  his 

4)ehalf  with  the  justices.*     Francis  received  this  letter  on  the  day 

l)eforc  the  party  at  Lady  Ann  Monson's.     Now  no  one  who  has 

Tead  the  history  of  this  lime  in  detail  will  deny,  that  Clavering 

iind  Monson  were  puppets  who  danced  whenever  Francis  bid 

them,  and  that,  if  he  had  willed  it,  the  application  would  have 

^»eu  made.     But  at  that  moment  he  did  not  care  to  interfere  : 

'•hy,  it  may  never  be  quite  possible  to  discover,  though  the 

history  of  a  transaction  we  must  now  relate  throws  snme  light 

upon  it.     This  transaction  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  for  the 

W  time  been  adequately  treated.     Shortly,  it  was  this.     Nine 

^layj  after  the  execution,  General  Clavering  presented  to  the 
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Council  Board  a  petition  which  he  had  received  from  Nancomar, 
that  is,  he  presented  the  petition  for  his  life  of  a  dead  man, 
though  he  hixd  received  it  before  the  execution.  It  contained, 
though  not  in  language  particularly  strong,  insinuations  that 
'Lord  Impey  and  the  other  Justices '  had  become  the  *  aiders 
and  abettors'  of  his  enemies.  This  petition  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Council.  Two  days  later,  Hastings  moved  that  is 
should  be  sent  to  the  Judges.  The  majority  of  the  Council, 
Francis,  Monson,  and  Clavering,  all  opposed  the  motion ; 
Francis  saying  that  to  take  such  a  step  was  to  give  the  petition 
*  more  weight  tlian  it  deserved,'  and  adde<l,  '  I  consider  the 
Insinuations  contained  in  it  against  them  as  wholly  unsupported 
and  of  a  libellous  nature,  and  if  1  am  not  irregular  in  this  place, 
I  should  move  that  orders  should  be  given  to  the  Sheriff  to  cause 
the  original  to  he  burned  publicly  by  the  hand  of  the  common 
hangman.'  Monson  and  Clavering  objected  on  much  the  same 
grounds,  and  Francis  added,  by  moving  that  the  petition  be 
expunged  from  the  minutes  of  the  I^oard.  As  Francis's  will  was 
law  in  the  Council,  both  motions  were  of  course  passed  and 
carried  out.  Such  conduct  was  indeed  extraordinary  ;  but  there 
is  no  great  difliculty  in  finding  an  explanation.  What  was 
Francis's  reason  ?  No  one  of  our  readers  who  has  been  shocked 
or  disgusted  by  the  extraordinary  boldness  and  effronter}*  of  this 
remarkable  man,  whenever  he  was  confronted  with  a  difficult 
position,  will  fail  to  be  diverted  if  they  turn  to  Francis's  own 
defence  in  Parliament  of  this  act,  and  witness  the  shifts  and 
excuses  to  which,  for  once,  he  had  recourse  for  an  explanation. 
What  he  said  was  shortly  something  like  this. '  General  Clavering 
made  a  blunder  in  presenting  the  petition.  We  saw  that  this  act 
had  put  liiin  into  the  power  of  the  judges,  who  would  have  replied 
by  "ruining  him."  I  thought  the  danger  to  him  serious  then, 
and  I  think  so  still.  We  had  no  legal  advice,  and  1  agreed  with 
what  Monson  said  :  "  1  know  not  what  they  can  do,  but  since  they 
have  dipped  their  hands  in  blood,  what  is  there  they  will  not 
do?"  I  therefore,  to  save  Clavering  from  out  of  their  bands, 
suggested  that  the  petition  should  be  treated  as  it  was.'  This 
is  an  absur<l  and  ridiculous  falsehmKl.  Francis  wa<t  not  such 
a  simple  creature  as  he  would  have  us  think,  lie  had  the 
Regulation  Act  at  his  fingers*  ends,  and  he  knew  well  enough 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  were  amenable  only  in  treason 
and  felony  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he, 
Clavering,  and  Monson,  could  have  snapped  their  fingers  at  any 
action  taken  on  the  lil>et  by  the  judges.  Francis  was  neither  a 
fool  nor  a  coward.  We  quote  from  Sir  James  Stephen  what  we 
agree  with  him,  to  be  the  *  true  account  of  the  matter.' 

'  I  believe 
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'I  bolicvo  it  to  bo  simply  tliis.     The  majority  of  tho  Council,  and 

|>artioularIy  Claverinir,  cured  nuthing  for  ^luacuumr,  aud  wero  glud 

Ihat   tbe   Court   should,   by   Lauging  him,  put   theuificlvoB    into  a 

bOtttion  which  might  bo  represented  in  a  hateful  light :   for  this 

■fcon  they  allowed  Nunconmr  to  be  hanged  without  making  the 

pRllest  effort  to  save  him.     When  he  wna  hanged,  it  occurred  to 

Claveriug  that»  by  scudiug  homo  his  petition,  he  might  cruelly  injure 

the  judges,  and  tliis  led  him  to  what  IVunciH  described  as,  ^'that  rash, 

inconsiderate  action  of  his."     As  soon  as  Hastings  proposed  to  send 

B  copy  of  the  petition  to  tho  judges,  that  tliey  might  have  an  oppor- 

tanity  of  vindicating  themselves,  Monsoii  and  Francis  perceived  that 

CUvcriog  had  made  a  false  move.     A  definite  accusation  would  havo 

brought  to  u  ploiu  direct  isbuo  a  matter  uliich  they  wished  to  nurse 

up  for  the  pnrposos  of  calnmnioiis  insinuation.  .  .  .  They  thought 

that  Clavering  ought  to  have  kept  the  paper  to  himself,  as  Francis 

kept   for   his   whole   life   tho   letter  which    ho   had   received  from 

Xuncomar.  and  they  made  up  their  excuse  about  libel  in  order  to  repair 

their  colleague's  blunder,  as  well  as  they  could,  by  getting  tlie  original 

paper  destroyed.      One  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  month  after  they 

sopposed  that  tho  paper  was  destroyed  they  wrote  the  minute  of 

September   15,    insinuating   the   very  charge   (against   the  judges) 

which  they  had  in  August  declared  to  be  *'  wholly  unsupporlod." 

They  used  Nuucomar's  execution  as  Caleb  Balderstou  URed  the  fire 

ftt  Wolfs  Crag,  as  an  excuse  for  all  deticienoies  of  evidence  in  their 

Attacks  on  Hastings.    In  short,  Clavering  was  malignant  and  rash. 

Frwicis  aud  Monaou  wore  equally  malignant,  but  sly  aud  cool.' — 

The  Story  of  Nuncomar,'  ii.  p.  108. 

VVe  have   not    touched   on   Sir  James   Stephen's  defence  of 

Impey  from   the    minor  charges   preferred  against    him.      An 

independent  study  of  the  materials  connected  with  the  impor- 

I    lant  charge  enables  us  to  come  to  an  unhesitating  conclusion  of 

I    Sir  James  Stephen's  fairness  and  accuracy  in   his  treatment  of 

tbe  trial  of  Nuncomar.     We  believe  that  his  treatment  of  the 

I    Pitna  Cause,  of  the  alleged  oppression  exercised  by  the  Court, 

and  of  the  Lucknow  Aflidavits  could   be  shown  to  be  equally 

fateful  and  judicious,  did  our  space  permit  of  an  investigation 

"f  those  matters.     We  must  content  ourselves  vrith  quoting  his 

judgment  upon  the  second  of  these  matters. 

'Lord  Macaulay's  account  Bup]dies  a  strong  instance  of  tho  danger 
of  breaking  down  the  boundary  bi-tweon  history  and  romance.  It  is, 
(if  course,  admirably  written — short,  bright,  striking,  and  entirely  free 
from  Indian  names  or  other  non-conductors  of  sympathy  .  .  .  It  docs 
M*  oven  mention  tho  Sudder  Diwani  Adalat,  or  give  a  word  of  ci- 
plnUion  as  to  tho  nature  of  the  office  to  which  Hontings  appointed 
^poy.  It  is  a  gloomy  picture  of  horrible  oppression — causeless, 
PVpowlen,  mysterious,  and  yet  so  tremendous,  that  it  almost  justi- 
the  course  taken  by   Hastings  of  buying  off,  by  on  enormous 
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bribe,  tLo  isfamons  tyrant  by  whom  it  was  carried  on.  Tbo  objoction 
to  it  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  fulMS  from  end  to  end,  and  in  almost 
«vory  imrticular,  as  the  following  instanoea  ^nll  show.' — *Tho  Stoiy 
of  Nuncomar/  ii.  p.  247, 

Our  space  only  allows  us  to  quote  one  of  these  instances,  re- 
ferring to  Sir  James  Stephen's  book  for  other  proofs  of  the 
justice  of  these  severe  remarks.     Lord  Macaulay  had  written: 

*  There  were  instauccs  in  which  men  of  the  most  venerable  dignity, 
persecuted  without  a  cause  by  cxtortiouors,  dic<l  of  rage  and  shame  in 
the  gripe  of  the  vilo  alguazUs  of  Impoy.* 

Whereupon  Sir  James  Stephen  obsen'es : 

•  Tho  only  mutter  to  which  this  can  refer  is  tho  case  of  the  Cud 
Sadhi.  Ho  was  one  of  the  dt-fcndauts  in  the  Patna  Cause,  and  yn& 
taken  in  execution  after  bail  hod  been  given  for  him  by  the  Company. 
He  diud  on  a  boot  on  tho  Ganges,  on  his  way  t(j  Calcutta,  whilst 
under  a  guard  of  Se|>oys.  He  may  have  been  hai-dly  dealt  with,  but  lo 
say  that  he  was  persecuted  by  extortioners  without  a  cause  is  to  allege 
that  the  judgment  iu  tho  Patna  Causo  was  wrtmg,  and  of  this  judgment 
Hacaulay  takes  no  notice  at  all.  The  Cazi  was  sued  for  gross  oppres- 
sion and  corruption,  which  the  Court  upon  an  elaborate  enquiry 
thought  ho  had  committed.  Macaulay  does  not  suggest  that  there 
was  even  a  question  on  tho  subject.  1  am  confident  he  knew  nothing 
of  tho  Patna  Cause,  except  what  ho  road  in  Mill,  who  misled  him.  At 
all  events,  the  Sepoys  who  liad  charge  of  tlie  boat,  in  which  the  Cazi 
died,  were  not  the  *  vile  al^uazils '  of  Imj^ey,  or  oflicors  of  the 
Supremo  Court  at  all.  Thoy  wcro  a  guard  put  over  him  by  the 
Dacca  Coimcil,  which  had  given  bail  for  him,  and  which  was  specially 
<iirectcd  to  treat  him  as  kindly  as  might  be,  which  it  was  anxious  to 
do.  Here  we  see  one  Cazi  turned  into  an  indefinite  number  of  *  men 
of  the  most  venerable  dignity ; '  a  mau  found  guilty  by  legal  process 
of  corruptly  oppressing  a  helploes  wid<tw,  into  men  of  most  venerable 
flignity,  persecuted  by  extortioners  without  a  cause ;  and  a  guard  of 
So{K>ys,  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  nothing  to  do,  into  ^  vilo 
alguazils  of  Impey."  This  indefinite  way  of  writing  **  thoro  were  in- 
stances '*  is  singularly  unfair  and  iuaccurato.' — '  The  Story  of  Nun- 
oomar/  ii,  pp.  250,  261. 

The  charges  founded  on  these  events,  as  well  as  on  other 
alleged  wrongful  acts,  were  made  the  subject  of  Articles  oG 
Impeachment  against  Impey  which  were  debatetl  in  the  Houm 
of  Commons  in  the  year  1787.  Five  years  before,  the  Chie 
Justice  of  Bengal  bad  been  recalled  to  England  by  a  vote  of  tbi 
House  of  Commons,  to  answer  a  charge  against  him  in  regarc^ 
to  his  having  accepted  the  .Judgeship  of  the  Company's  Cou 
of  Appeal — the  'Sudder  Diwani  Adalat.* 

'  Tho  charge  relating  to  Nuncomar  was  regarded  as  so  much  tks 
most  important  of  them  all,  that  Impey  begged  to  be  heard  uj: 
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tb&t  first,  liis  potition  was  granted,  and  he  was  heard  upon  it  at  tlie 
Bar  of  the  House  on  the  Ith  of  February,  1788.  Evidence  was  takon 
ui>on  this  charge  before  a  Gommitteo  on  varioua  days  iu  the  course 
of  the  same  mouth.  The  question  whether  Impoy  should  bo  im- 
peached upon  it  was  debated  at  fnll  length  on  tlio  18th  of  April  and 
the  7th  and  9Lh  of  May,  when  the  motion  was  rejected  by  seventy- 
throe  to  fifty-five/ — *  The  Story  of  Noncomar/  ii.  p,  7. 

The  ostcnsilile  prosecutor  of  the  matter  bofore  the  House 
of  Commons  was  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord  \linto  ; 
and  inspiring  and  encouraging  him  were  Burke,  Fox,  and  the 
other  Managers,  who  regarded  the  Impeachment  of  Impey  as 
a  side  issue  in  the  cause  of  *  the  great  delinquont/  Behind  all 
these,  however,  and  pulling  the  strings  that  moved  them,  was 
Philip  Francis.  But  for  his  hatred  and  determination  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  any  one  would  have  taken  up  seriously  the 
attack  on  Impey.  By  the  year  1787  the  malignity  of  Francis 
was  at  meridian  height.  It  is  interesting  to  search  for  a  cause, 
to  trace  the  sprin<;s  of  action  in  the  mind  of  this  remarkable 
man,  and  to  analyze  the  means  by  which  he  contrived  to  leave 
upon  the  reputation  of  his  enemy  the  imputation  of  such  hideous 
crimes. 

We  believe  the  attitude  of  Francis  towards  the  trial  of  N^un- 
comar  was  a  gradual  development.  For  a  long  time  he  had  no 
intention  of  charging  Impey  with  *  judicial  murder/  It  was  not 
uU  Impey  had  sat  in  judgment  in  the  case  of  Crim.  Con.,  Grand 
r.  Francis  in  1779,  and  had  joined  in  the  iniliction  of  very 
heavy  damages,  that  Francis  began  to  feel  a  personal  hatred 
against  the  Chief  Justice.  It  was  not  till  a  personal  hatred  gave 
bim  a  strong  motive  that  he  cared  to  enter  seriously  on  the 
charge.  When  he  had  this  motive,  however,  he  obeyed  it 
eagerly,  and  in  the  old  quarrel  with  the  judges  he  found  no  lack 
of  materia],  which  his  ingenuity  and  his  malice  might  manu- 
MCturc  into  evidence  to  support  his  accusations.  Francis,  when 
he  had  once  taken  up  the  fiery  cross,  was  not  a  man  to  carry  it 
half-heartedly.  Pertinacity  was  apparent  in  bis  smallest  acts. 
'q  his  hatreds  it  was  intensified  to  a  degree  scarcely  human.  His 
"f»t  and  greatest  success  in  the  pursuit  of  the  man  be  had 
*i**rked  out  for  vengeance  was  his  inspiration  of  Burke  with  a 
I^Ued  almost  equal  to  his  own.  That  mighty  imagination  once 
'oflamcd,  that  tide  of  splendid  rhetoric  once  set  flowing,  and 
'^rancis  bad  done  the  most  that  man  could  do  towards  placing 
hi*  false  and  malicious  charges  in  what  seemed  the  light  of 
^ih.  He  had  ensured  for  tlicm  something  far  stronger  tlmn 
the  arguments  of  an  advocate,  however  dexterous: — the  burning' 
^dour  of  a  man  inspired ;  of  a  man  who,  with  all  his  faults,  and 
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they  were  many,  at  least  strove  to  do  right,  and  who,  even  when 
most  mistaken,  yet  believed  with  all  the  fury  and  all  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  prophet  that  his  words  were  as  the  words  of  righteous- 
ness. But  in  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man  one  qualitv 
was  wanting,  and  that,  unhappily,  the  highest.  In  Burke  the 
sense  of  indignation  at  wrong  was  fierce  and  vehement.  His 
fiery  hatred  of  oppression  and  misrule,  his  love  of  what  was 
generous  and  high-minded,  his  worship,  if  sometimes  almost 
idolatrous,  for  what  was  orderly,  reverend  and  august,  were 
alike  honest  and  unfeigned ;  while  his  benevolence  and  his 
humanity  did  much  to  make  amends  for  the  violence  that  dis- 
graced bis  personal  behaviour.  Vet  justice,  'that  finer  know- 
ledge' by  which  a  man  sees  things,  not  as  his  senses  may  pre- 
sent them,  but  as  they  are,  he  did  not  possess.  With  him  loo 
often  invective  stood  for  argument,  accusation  for  proof.  Let  a 
charge  be  only  weighty  enough,  and  there  are  many  men  to 
whom  it  seems  like  palliating  the  offence  to  doubt  the  offender. 
With  these  the  determination  to  punish  the  accused  varies  not 
with  the  certainty  of  the  proofs,  but  with  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  imputed.  Such  too  often  was  the  attitude  of  Burke.  His 
imagination  once  inflamed  with  a  tale  of  wrong,  the  impression 
became  Indelible,  and  it  was  an  insult  to  truth  and  justice  if  he 
were  not  allowed  publicly  to  assume  the  guilt  of  those  he  was 
accusing.  What  sense  of  justice  could  a  man  have  who  could 
tell  the  House  of  Commons,  when  defending  language  more 
than  ordinarily  Intemperate  and  offensive,  that  *  they  ought  to 
give  me  an  entire  credit  for  the  veracity  of  every  fact  I  aflirm  or 
deny?*  Vet  the  fact  he  had  affirmed,  and  required  the  House 
of  Commons  to  uphold,  was  an  assumption  which  cmbrace<l 
the  guilt  of  two  men  ;  one  of  whom  was  on  his  trial,  while 
the  other  had  been  declared  innocent  by  that  very  Hoose. 
What  was  the  sense  of  justice,  nay,  of  decency,  in  a  man  who, 
in  conducting  a  prosecution,  spoke  o^  the  accused  as  '  a  cap- 
tain-general of  iniquity,  thief,  tyrant,  robber,  cheat,  sharper, 
swindler,*  and  who  could  add  to  this — *  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
called  a  spider  of  hell?  This  was  foolish  and  indecent  in  Lord 
Coke.  Had  he  been  a  manager  on  this  trial,  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  had  he  not  called  the  prisoner  a 
spider  of  hell.'  Vet  this  was  how  Burke  spoke  of  Hastings. 
But  Burke  no  more  on  such  occasions  remembered  that  he  bad 
warned  politicians  to  *  endeavour  so  to  be  patriots  as  not  to 
forget  they  were  gentlemen,'  than  he  did  in  that  memorable  scene 
when  he  cast  from  him  for  ever  the  friendship  of  Charles  Fox. 
In  such  soil  the  accusations  planted  against  Impey  flourished 
abundantly.     Yet  beyond  bis  magnificent  declamations  in  bii 
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owD  generation  thej  spread  but  little,  for  men  still  remembered 
Impe^f's  triumphant  defence  before  the  Commons.  When  Mill 
published  his  History,  they  were  indeed  revived,  and  it  was  not 
bis  fault  if  in  that  arid  soil  their  growth  was  not  vigorous.  It 
was  not  till  MacaulaVf  with  the  enchantments  of  his  style,  gave 
them  new  life,  that — his  acquittal  forgotten — Impey  stood  before 
the  world  the  type  of  the  unjust  judge. 

Ever  since  that  time  Impey's  fate  bos  been  a  sad  one.     The 
generous   motives   of   a  thousand   hearts   have    been    stirred   to 
indignation  at  his  name,  his  infamy  has  resounded  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.     It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  herald 
of  this  undeserved  disgrace  should  have  been  Macaulay.     To 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  we  can  accept  Sir  James  Stephen^s  good- 
natured  excuse  that: — 'slightly  to  adapt  the  famous  remarks  of 
De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  ''Murder  as  a   Fine  Art,"  Impey 
has  owed  his  moral  ruin  to  a  literary  murder,  of  which  Macaulay 
probably   thought  but  little  when   he  coinmittetl  it.'      Vet  this 
will  not  altogether  suflice  for  his  defence.     A  book,  so  pathetic, 
so  heart-rending,  in  the  sincerity  of  its  clumsy  efforts  to  vin- 
dicate the  fame  of  a  father,  and  to  strike  back  at  the  defamer,  as 
is  the  younger  Impey 's  Memoir,  ought  to  have  made  Macaulay 
resolve  to  test  and  re-test  his  charges  once  more.     It  would  have 
been  a  wrong  to  historic  sincerity,  and  even  to  public  morality, 
to  have  suppressed  one  word  of  blame  had  these  charges  again 
been  proved  true  ;  but  it  was  cruel  before  the  evident  afHiction  of 
the  son   not   to  have  re-investig:ited  them,  and  to  have  given 
Impey  another  chance  of  being  cleared.      We  know  now  what 
the  result  of  such  re-in\*e5tigation  must  have  been.     Impey  must 
bare  been  acquitted,  and  Lord  Macaulay,  instead  of  losing  any 
of  the  lustre  of  his  fame,  would  himself  have  enjoyed  the  supreme 
utisfaction  of  saving  from  reproach  and  infamy  the  fair  name 
and  reputation  of  an  innocent  and  honourable  man. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Hie  Political  Memoranda  of  FraTicitt,  Jif/Jt  Duke 
of  Leedsy  note  first  printed  from  the  originals  in  the  British 
Museum.  Edited  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Printed  for  the 
Camden  Society,  1884. 

2.  Selections  from  the  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  James 
Bland  Burpesj  Bart,,  sometime  Under'Sccrctary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  JVith  Notices  of  his  Life,  Edited  by  James 
Hutton.     I-ondon,  1885. 

3.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  New  Series, 
vol.  ii.     London,  1885. 

IT  is  even  now  a  matter  of  dispute  between  serious  and 
responsible  statesmen  whether  England  is  or  is  not  a 
Continental  Power.  It  is  said  that  the  '  silver  streak  *  so 
effectually  separates  us  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  that  we 
may  treat  the  intrigues  and  combinations  of  our  neighbours 
with  indifference,  and  work  out  our  own  destiny  after  our  own 
manner.  Undoubtedly  the  possession  of  an  ocean  frontier  is  a 
great  advantage.  So  long  as  our  fleet  is  in  proper  order,  we 
have  no  need  of  a  large  standing  army  to  watch  the  course  of 
a  petty  river  or  an  ill-defined  barrier  of  arbitrary  landmarks. 
But  since  the  dawn  of  our  annals  England  has  been  at  all  times 
profoundly  affected  by  the  course  of  foreign  affairs.  Our  Con* 
stitution  may  have  developed  itself  in  unbroken  continuity 
from  its  earliest  germ,  imported  from  an  older  England  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea.  But  our  general  history  cannot  be 
rightly  understood  unless  England  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
European  State  system,  Mommsen  tells  us  in  his  Roman 
History  that  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Caesar  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  our  southern 
coast  from  tlie  northern  coast  of  Gaul.  To  say  nothing  of 
our  relations  with  Scandinavia,  our  later  Saxon  Kings  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  Norman  Dukes.  The  Conquest 
made  us  for  a  time  a  part  of  France.  The  French  w.irs  were 
only  put  an  end  to  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Henry  the  F^ighth 
stands  by  the  side  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First,  as 
one  of  the  trinity  of  monarchs  whose  feuds  and  friendships 
decided  the  fate  of  Christendom.  Elizabeth  was  the  head  of  all 
the  Protestants  of  Europe;  Cromwell  held  the  keys  of  Europe 
at  his  girdle  ;  William  the  Third  was  more  important  as  the 
chief  of  a  European  coalition  than  as  King  of  England,  and  the 
same  weighty  heritage  devolved  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
passive  Anne.  The  history  of  the  first  two  Hanoverian  Kings 
cannot  be  written  until  the  archives  of  Europe  disclose  their 
secrets.     George  the  Third,  born  and  bred  a  13riton,  found  his 
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reign  disturbed  by  two  great  wars,  in  the  first  of  which  a 
lomestic  quarrel  gradually  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  world- 
(pide  conflict,  while  in  the  second  the  farmer  King  was  forced 
into  the  position  of  Dutch  VVilliam.  The  peaceful  supremacy, 
^hich  England  enjoyed  for  nearly  forty  years  after  the  Settle- 
ment of  Vienna,  was  due  to  the  eflbrts  and  sacrifices  which  she 
had  made  during  the  two  preceding  decades.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  rule  which  has  prevailed  for  two  thousand  years  will 
be  altered  in  our  time.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  arc  still 
part  of  the  complex  European  system,  and,  if  we  are  to  bear 
ourselves  wisely,  it  behoves  us  to  study  the  history  of  our 
foreign  relations. 

Not  that  these  relations  are  easy  to  study.     Domestic  history 
may    be    written    with    tolerable    accuracy  from  contemporary 
newspapers  and  Parliamentary  debates,  but  foreign  relations  are 
sbruuded  in  mystery.     Some  uf  the  most  important  movements 
ilo  Dot  become  public  at  all.     A  hundred  years  must  generally 
elapse  before  the  necessary  documents  become  accessible.     Nor 
ij  il  sufHcicnt  to  know  the  secrets  of  a  single  country.    VVe  cannot 
grasp  the  truth,  until  the  relations  of  all  the  Powers  engaged  arc 
prejent  to  our  mind  in  a  general  view.      Until  Sybel  wrote  his 
Mrtory  of  the  French  Revolution,  no  one  suspected  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  affairs  of  Poland   had   lamed  the  activity  of  the 
European  coalition.      Priedmann  has  thrown  new  light  on  the 
I  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  Noorden  is  indispensable  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.      VVe  are  approaching  the 
time  when  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  attitude 
I   of  England  in  the  most  momentous  crisis  of  her  history,  when  in 
I   tbc  collapse  of  Governments  and  the  shock  of  Thrones  she  alone, 
,  of  i[\  the  countries  of  Europe,  preserved  her  Constitution  and 
I   wr  independence. 

The  books  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article  make  some 
(distribution  to  this  knowledge,  which  may  be  accepted  with 
r^titude  in  default  of  more  abundant  light.  The  last  volume 
of  the  Camden  Society  reprints  the  memoi-anda  of  Francis,  fifth 
Duke  of  Leeds,  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
Duke  n(  Leeds  was  the  first  Foreign  Minister  of  the  younger 
nit.  His  memoranda  range,  with  considerable  breaks,  from 
1774  to  179G,  that  is,  from  the  Dukc^s  twenty-fourth  year  to 
*ithin  three  years  of  his  death.  After  1780  they  are  set  down 
day  by  day  as  the  events  occurretl,  and  may  therefore  be 
^cepted  as  fairly  accurate.  They  deal  perhaps  too  much  with 
domestic  incidents  and  with  the  conflicts  of  party,  but  they 
contain  much  that  is  interesting.  There  is  a  good  account 
J^the  Shelburnc  Ministry,  which  intervened  between  the  death 
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of  Lord  Rockingham  ami  the  accession  of  the  Coalition  to 
power.  The  name  o(  William  Pitt  constantly  occurs.  Perhaps 
in  no  memoirs  of  the  time  arc  we  admitted  with  a  fuller 
intimacy  into  the  conversations  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  closet 
of  the  Sovereign.  The  form  of  the  book  makes  no  con- 
cessions to  popularity ;  it  is  sternly,  even  repulsively  his* 
torical.  Lovers  of  gossip  will  find  nothing  to  gratify  them 
except  the  memoranda  which  refer  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  have  been  partly  used  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  The  notes  are 
sufficient  to  elucidate  the  text.  But  the  careful  reader  may 
discover  a  good  deal  to  supplement  his  knowletlge,  while 
scattered  papers  drawn  from  other  volumes  in  the  British 
Museum  throw  considerable  light  on  foreign  affairs. 

The  second  book  is  conceived  upon  a  different  plan.  Sir 
James  Bland  Burges  was  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflairt 
from  178il  to  179f),  a  momentous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  left  behind  him  a  short  autobiographical  memoir 
and  a  mass  of  official  correspondence.  Selections  from  this 
correspondence,  edited  by  a  scholar  of  competent  historical 
knowledge,  would  have  been  invaluable.  Mr.  Hutton  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  facts  of  this  period  arc  '  already 
known  to  students  of  miMlern  history.*  The  most  important  of 
them  are  either  not  known  at  all,  or  are  matters  of  ardent 
controversy.  There  is  abundant  proof  in  the  book,  that  some 
of  the  commonest  of  them  arc  not  known  to  Mr,  Hutton.  But 
perhaps  the  editor  is  right  in  thinking  that  '  for  ordinary 
readers,  in  quest  of  sensation  and  novelty,*  such  information 
*  would  bear  only  a  faint  interest.*  Not  that  those  readers  will 
find  the  hook  very  exciting  as  it  stands.  Mr.  Hutton  has 
aimed  at  giving  a  picture  of  the  man,  and  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges  cannot  by  any  effort  be  made  an  interesting  character. 
His  sole  claim  to  distinction  is,  that  for  six  eventful  years  he  had 
access  to  secrets  which  many  people  now  living  would  give 
their  ears  to  know.  When  will  serious  historical  study  have 
reached  such  a  standard  in  England,  that  unrivalled  collections 
of  public  documents  will  be  treated  from  some  other  point  of 
view  than  that  of  a  vain  attempt  to  beguile  the  '  ordinary 
reader'?  The  supplemental  volumes  of  the  Wellington  Cor- 
respondence are  a  model  rarely  imitated  in  this  country.  Lonl 
Beaconsfield,  the  sworn  enemy  of  dulness,  who  warned  precocious 
children  against  inquiring  too  narrowly  into  the  authorship  of 
Junius,  or  the  identification  of  the  Iron  Mask,  gave  lo  these 
bulky  volumes  his  most  un(|ualified  praise.  The  three  hundred 
letters  of  William  Pitt,  which  are  said  once  to  have  existed  in 
the  Auckland  papers,  would  outweigh  all  the  clever  gossip  of 
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^Ir.  Storer  which  is  printed  in  the  published  correspondence. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  indeed  attempted  to  give  liveliness  to  his  pages 

bj  a  less  legitimate  process.     He  pours  the  vials  oi  his  scorn  on 

diplomatists   to  whom    Kngland  owes   the   deepest  obligations, 

and    whose  character  was   never  assailed  except  by  those  who, 

being    higher    in    station,   were    jealous  of  their  abilities    and 

power.     At    a    time  when    no    Cabinet  was  considered   secure 

without   its  usual   complement   of   dukes,  and  when  a  diplomat 

in  certain  Courts  was  obliged  to  be  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion, 

as   well  as  of  knowledge   and  afTairs,  our  interests  would  have 

fared    badly   indeed,  if  we   had    not  possessed   public  servants 

of  such  trained  capacity  as  William  and  Morton   Eden,  Hugh 

Elliot,  and  John   Hailcs.     For  three  of  these  Mr.  Hutton  has 

very   hard    words,   which    we    may   suppose  to  be  the  echo  of 

tbe   ^  boldness    and    finish,^   with    which    their   characters    are 

iketched  by  Mr.  Burges.     The  fourth,  the  most  brilliant  of  all, 

he  does  not  mention.     Vet  Lord  Auckland  was  the  trusted  friend 

of  Pitt,  who  wished  to  marry  his  daughter.     He  was  probably 

tlie  only  man  in  England,  except  Pitt  himself,  who  could  have 

ne^ocinted   the   commercial    treaty  with   France   and  the   East 

Indian   Convention.     During   a   public   career  of   nearly  fifty 

Years  he  was  acquainted  with  every  important  secret  of  State. 

He  was  equally  trusted  by  men  so  different  as  Lord  Suffolk  and 

UjrI  Loughborough,   Pitt  and  Grenville,  Vergennes  and  Van 

"le  Spiegel.     He  left  behind  him  a  collection  of  State  papers, 

tbebest  monument  of  his  career,  mutilated,  alas!  and  impaired 

1>T  the  carelessness  of  posterity,  not  one  line  of  which  need  call 

up  a  blush  on  the  face  of  his  warmest  partisan.     Lord   Henley 

»«  well  worthy  of  the   brother    who    watched   tenderly  over 

bii  education,  while  the  despatches  of  Hailes   are  a  striking 

otitrast   to   the  frivolous    puerilities   of  the  Duke   of   Dorset. 

Hiilcs  was  one  of  the  very  lew  statesmen  in  Europe  who  foresaw 

the  results  to  which  the  summoning  of  the  States- General  would 

inevitably  lead.     Still  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Hutton  for  giving 

w  what  he  has  thought  fit  to  print.      Perhaps  at  some  future 

Ume  the  Burges  papers  will  be  made  to  yield  more  valuable 

'^Ul.     In  the  mean  time  let  us  sum  up  the  solid  results  which 

llieift  two  volumes  present  to  us. 

An  interesting  pfige  of  Sir  James  Burges's  recollections  intro- 
*^uces  us  for  the  first  time  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  Marquis 
°^  Carmarthen,  as  well  as  to  William  Pitt  and  the  historian 
*iibbon.  Gibbon  was  then  forty-three  years  old,  Lord  Car- 
BUrthen  twenty-nine,  and  Pitt  twenty-one.  They  were  dining 
*'th  Mr.  Burges  in  his  n>oms  io  the  Temple.  Mr.  Gibbon, 
fbpn  iit  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
Vnl.  16L— iVb.  321,  I  lead 
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lead  in  the  conversatioD  In  whatever  companj  he  might  find 
himself: — 

*  His  couversation  was  not  indee<l  M-hat  Dr.  Johnson  would  hare 
called  talk.    There  was  no  iutercbange  of  ii^cas,  for  no  one  had  a 
chance  of  replying.     So  fngitire,  so  variable  was  his  mode  of  dift- 
coursing,  which  consisted   of  points,  anecdotes,  and   epigramtnauo 
thrusts,  nil  mure  or  less  to  the  purpose,  and  all  pleasantly  said  vith 
a  French  nir  and  manner   which   gave   them  great  piquancy,  but 
which  were  withal  so  desultory  and  unconnected  that,  though  each 
separately  waB  extremely  amusing,  the  attention  of  his  auditors  souc- 
times  flagged  before  his  own  resources  were  eihaostod.     Mr.  Gibbon, 
nothing  loath,  took  the  couver!^tion  iu  his  own  hands,  and  very  brilliant 
and  pleasant  bo  was  during  tho  dinner  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 
He  had  just  concluded,  however,  one  of  his  best  foreign  anecdotes,  in 
which  ho  had  introduced  some  of  the  fashlouable  levities  of  political 
doctrine  then  prevalent,  and,  with  his  customary  tap  ou  tho  lid  of  his 
snufif-boi,  was  looking  round  to  receive  our  tribute  of  applause,  wben 
a  deep-toned  but  clear  voice  was  heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  tablt;, 
very  calmly  and  civilly  impngning  the  correctness  of  tho  narrative,  autl 
tho  propriety  of  tho  doctrines  of  which  it  had  been  made  the  vehicle. 
The   histuriaii,   turning  a  disdainful    glance    towards    the   quarter 
whence  the  voice  proccc<lcd,  saw,  for  tho  first  time,  a  tall,  thin,  and 
rather  ungainly-looking  young  man,  who  now  sat  quietly  and  silently 
eating  some  fruit.      There  was  nothing  very  prepossessing  or  SGtf 
foi-midable  iu  his  exterior,  but,  as  the  few  wurds  he  htid.  nttor^ 
appeared  to  have  made  a  cousiderablo  impression  ou  the  companr, 
Mr.   Gibbon,  I  suppose,   thought  himself   bound  to   maintain  his 
honour,  by  suppressing   such  attempt   to   disj^ute   his    supremacy- 
He  accordingly  undertook  the  defence  of  tho  propositions  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  very  animated  debate  took  place  between  him  and  lis 
youthful  antagonist,  Mr.  Pitt,  aud  for  some  lime  was  conducted  with 
great  talent  and  brilliaiiiy  on  both  sides.     At  length  the  genios  of 
tbe  young  roan  prevailed  over  that  of  his  senior,  who,  finding  bim- 
self  driven  into  a  comer  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  made  fionw* 
excuse  for  rising  from  the  table,  and  walked  out  of  the  room.    1 
followed  him,  and,  finding  that  ho  was  looking  for  his  bat,  I  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  his  6eat      "  By  no  means,"  said  he;  **th«t 
young  gentleman  is,  I  liavc  no  doubt,  extremely  ingenious  and  agioC' 
able,  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  his  style  of  conversation  is  uot 
exactly  what  I  am  accustomed  to,  so  you  must  positively  excuse  me- 
And  away  ho  went  in  high  dudgeon,  notwithstanding  that  his  fricii<J 
had  come  to  my  assistance.    When  we  returned  into  the  dining-rooiB 
we  found  Mr.  Pitt  proceeding  very  tranquilly  with  the  illustrntioD  <»^ 
the  subject  fi-om  which  hio  opponent  had  fied,  and  which  he  discussed 
with  such  ability,  strength   of  argument,  and   eloquence,   that  hU 
hearers  were  filled  with  profound  admiration.' 

Francis  Godolphin  Osborne,  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds,  was  born 
on  January  29,  1751.     After  receiving  the  ordinary  education 
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of  an  Dnglish  noblpman,  he  went,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  days,  on  the  grand  tour*  The  narrative  of  his  three 
vears'  travels,  kept  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  is  still  extant. 
He  saw  Louis  XV.  and  his  family  at  Paris,  walked  about  the 
garden  of  Fcrney  with  Voltaire,  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  visited  Kauniu  at  Vienna.  He  learnt 
languages,  dancing,  music,  and  the  high  school  of  horseman- 
ship, besides  becoming  acquainted  with  the  political  condition 
of  Europe.  He  m.irried  shortly  after  his  return  a  lady  who 
afterwards  left  him  to  run  away  with  Jack  Byron,  the  father 
of  the  poet.  Mr,  Burgcs  gives  a  graphic  description  of  him 
at  he  appeared  at  the  age  of  thirty  : — 

*IIe  appeared  then  to  have  united  in  himself  a  combination  of  eo- 
^wmontB  such  as  have  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  most  favoured 
indiTidnal.  Descended  from  noble  ancestry,  heir  to  the  didcedom  of 
Leeds,  in  possession  of  an  amplo  iudopcudcnt  fortune,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  not  distant  accession  to  one  still  more  considerable,  he 
W  m  these  respects  no  oicuso  to  envy  any  man.  And  not  iuforior 
«ere  the  advantages  which  nature  had  liberally  bestowed  upon  him. 
Histalentfl  wore  brilliant  and  ocute,  hia  memory  uncommonly  reton- 
ttTe,  his  }K)wers  of  conception  so  prompt  that  ho  was  able  at  a  glanco 
to  comprehend  whatever  was  submitted  to  him,  and  to  decide  upon 
tbo  line  of  action  to  be  taken  ;  while  hia  ready  wit,  and  his  wonderful 
ficulty  of  exprCBsion,  whether  by  speech  or  by  writing,  in  prose  or  in 
Terse,  charmed  and  dazzled  all  with  whom  ho  associated.  Those  rare 
^Qslities  had  received  the  cultivation  derivable  from  an  education  at 
WeBtminster  School  and  at  Oxford,  followed  by  several  yearn'  rcsi- 
^CDOe  at  foreign  Courts.  In  addition  to  all  this,  few  men  e(iualled 
liiifi  in  personal  beauty  of  face  and  figure.  His  countenance  was 
Qoet  prepossessing,  and  seemed  to  indicate  at  ouoe  the  (j^uickuofis  of 
bis  iDtellect  and  the  suavity  of  his  disposition.  He  hiu\  the  gallant 
^>iht  of  a  noble  gentleman  with  the  manner  and  address  of  an  ac- 
^oiDpliahed  courtier.' 

Although  Lord  Carmarthen  received  strong  marks  of  royal 
(•roar  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
King's  household  and  chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  asserting  his  independence.  In  spite  of 
*  lecture  from  Lord  North,  the  Marquis  took  an  active  part  in 
the  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  V'orkshire  petition,  but  felt 
fbliged  to  resign  his  offices  at  Ccmrt.  He  told  the  King, 
'bat  he  could  no  longer  give  his  support  to  Lord  North, 
AiOrd  George  Germaine,  and  Lord  Sandwich.  The  King  said 
in  his  nervous  manner:  *  Tm  very  sorry;  I'm  very  sorry;' 
'>ut  added,  he  was  sure  that  Lord  Carmarthen  had  acted  from 
coaviction,  and  therefore  like  a  man  of  honour.  Notwith- 
itanding  this,  ten  days  later  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from 
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the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the  East  Ridinjr.  '  My  surprise,'  he 
says,  *  could  scarcely  have  been  greater  had  it  been  a  warrant  of 
commitment  to  the  Tower.'  Lord  Pembroke  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  were  his  conipani(ms  in  misfortune.  His  lot  was 
then  thrown  in  with  the  Opposition,  and  he  tuok  an  active  part 
in  the  attack  upon  Lord  North,  which  led  to  his  resignation. 
On  the  accession  of  the  Rockino:ham  Ministry  to  office.  Lord 
Carmarthen  was  restored  to  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  and  tbere 
was  a  talk  of  putting  him  into  office,  or  giving  him  an  embassy. 
These  arrangements  were  put  an  end  to  by  Lord  Rockingham's 
death,  after  he  had  held  office  only  throe  months. 

Lord  Shclhurne's  Ministry  was  strengthened  by  the  arcessiun 
of  the  youthful  Fltt,  and  weakened  by  the  refusal  of  Fox  to  serve 
under  him.  Although  Fox  and  Shelburne  may  have  differed  as  to 
the  independence  of  America,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  personal 
feeling  was  an  important  element  in  the  quarrel.  Fox  would 
have  served  with  Shelburne  under  a  neutral  ruler;  he  would  not 
submit  to  a  subordinate  position.  With  strange  inconsistcncr, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Lord  North,  who,  night  afur 
night  for  many  years,  had  been  the  object  of  his  assaults  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  coalition  was  brought  about  hy  tbe 
shifty  and  unscrupulous  Lord  Loughborough,  and  William  Edea 
was  privy  to  the  arrangement.  After  a  second  defeat  nn  the  termi 
of  peace  with  P'rance,  Lord  Shelburne  called  his  friends  togctbcr 
at  Shelburne  House  on  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  and  declared  hi* 
determination  to  resign.  Lord  Carmarthen,  who  had  received 
the  high  honour  of  being  chosen  as  the  first  Ambassador  to 
France  after  the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  that  country,  wa» 
unwilling  to  serve  under  the  new  Ministry,  and  would  only  (1* 
so  if  the  King's  service  imperatively  required  it.  For  m«r* 
than  a  month  the  country  remained  without  a  Government 
The  King  used  every  effort  to  persuade  Fiit  to  take  the  seaUi 
but  with  rare  self-command  he  refused.  On  Feb,  2G,  on  tbe 
King's  renewed  request,  he  promised  to  do  what  he  could  t» 
obey  his  commands,  and  not  till  March  "Id  did  he  tell  his  Roval 
master  that  he  saw  no  probability  of  a  firm  support  or  of  a  wafl^ 
of  union  in  the  coalition.  At  last  on  April  1,  at  half-past  left 
at  night,  Lord  North  was  sent  for  to  produce  his  Cabinet  *  Arc 
these  the  persons,'  said  the  King,  '  whom  you  and  the  Duke  o» 
Portland  wish  to  name?*  *  To  recommend.  Sir,*  answere*! 
Lord  Xorth.  But  the  King  insisted  cm  his  phrase,  and  addc<l? 
with  some  malice,  'There  are  two  other  important  places  to  be 
provided  for,  Ireland  and  France,  for  I  can  inform  vou  tha* 
Lord  Temple  will  not  stay,  and  Lord  Carmarthen  will  not  go.' 

On  Dec.  17  Fox*s  East  India  Dill  was  defeated  in  the  House 
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of  Lords  by  a  majoritj  of  nineteen  votes.     On  the  next  day,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  NVppan,  Lord   North's  undcr-secretary, 
waa  sent  for  by  the  King  to  Buckingham  House.     The  King 
was  alone,  and  ordered  the  astonished  underling  to  demand  the 
seals  from  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  bring  them   to 
him  at  once.     According  to  Mr.  Burges,  the  two  unsuspecting 
victims  were  supping  at  Lorrl  North's,  and  discussing  quietly 
what  should  be  done  after  their  defeat.     Entering  the  supper- 
room,  and  refusing  to  sit  down,  after   a  few   minutes   of  em- 
barrassing silence,  Nepean   stated   the   object   of   his   mission. 
Fox  refused  t<i  believe  it,  and  Nepean  had  to  repeat  his  message. 
Lord  North  then  said  good-humouredly,  'If  such  be  the  case, 
Nepean,  vou  will  have  very  little  trouble  with  me.     My  seals 
arc  in  your  custody  ;  you  have  only  to  take  them  to  the  King.' 
Fraser,  the  Lnder-Secretarv  of  the  Foreign  Department,  was  at 
the  table,  and  had  no  difficulty  in   proiiucing  Mr.  Fox's  seals. 
Nepean    took    them    to    Jiuckingham     llousi^    and     the    King 
receivetl    them   in    silence.     Tlie   next    morning    Pitt  was  np- 
poiated   Prime  Minister.     Mr.   Purges  Sttvs  that  the  post  was 
first  offered  to  Lord  Temple,  but  for  this  there  is  no  foundation. 
On  the  following  evenintr,  Saturday,  March  2<>,  Lord  Carmarthen 
dined  at  Lord  Temple's.     The  host  and  his  nephew   were  very 
glam,  and  it  was  evident  that  something  unpleasant  had  occurred. 
hi  fact.  Lord  Temple  had  determined  to  resign    because  Pitt 
tould    not    insist    upon    the  King  making  him   a  marquis  or 
I  duke.     This  resignation  carried  dismay  into  tlie  hearts  of  the 
Dt'w  Ministry,  and  caused  Pitt  the  only  sleepless  night  which 
Bishop  Tomline  remembers  him  to  have  spent.    After  a  moment 
of  indecision,  Pitt  was  more  resolute  than  ever  to  support  his 
lorereign,  who  had  told   him  in  a  letter,  that  he  was  like  a 
*lrowning  man  glad  to  catch  at  every  twig.     Lord  Gower  was 
«  member   of  the  Administration    from   the  first,   and   not,  as 
Mr.  Hurges  says,  in  succt'ssion  to  L*jrd  Camden.     On  Tuesday 
Lord   Carmarthen  was    olfered    and    accepted   the  seals  of  the 
roreign  Secretaryship,      His  colleague  was  Lord  Sydney,  better 
known    as   Tommy  Townshend,  whom   Hurke  sometimes  per- 
madcd  'to  lend  him  a  vote.'     Mr.  Purges  tells   an   amusing 
«ory  of  him  : — 

'One  day,  when  lie  did  me  the  honour  to  take  mo  in  his  carriago  to 
llio  House  c»f  Lords,  ho  suddeuly  zcuiaiked,  "  I  cau*t  iuiagiue  why 
llit'j  call  me  I<ord  Tommy,  Can  you  tell  mc  'i  '*  I  answered  as 
gravely  as  poesible  that  I  could  not.  *'  It's  very  strange,"  said  he. 
"Lord  Tommy!  I  should  like  to  know  why  they  cull  mo  that.  But 
I'll  fifik  Lord  ('armarthen,  he'll  be  most  likely  to  kuow — dou't  yon 
tb&k  80?"     1  told  him  I  thought  be  ooidd  not  do  better,  and  I 
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expense  it  could  be  most  conveniently  increased,  were  Poland 
and  Turkey.  The  first  partition  of  Poland  and  the  Peace 
of  Kutschuk  Kaynardji  had  fallen  in  times  when  our  atten- 
tion was  occupied  elsewhere.  Frederick  the  Great,  though 
he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  every  movement  in  Europe,  was 
occupied  in  consolidating  his  government,  and  wisbe<l  for 
no  n«w  war.  A  statesman,  therefore,  surveying  the  conditii>D 
of  Europe  with  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  would 
have  seen  that  France,  with  an  outward  appearance  of  majesty, 
was  n»lten  to  the  cure,  and  was  hastening  to  the  catastrophe 
which  was  in  ten  years  to  overwhelm  her.  He  would  have  per- 
ceived that  the  peaceful  development  of  French  commerce  and 
industry  was  the  true  interest  of  Europe,  and  the  best  means  of 
conquering  the  tumultuous  passions  which  were  soon  to  carry 
havoc  into  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  He  would  have 
seen  that  the  alliance  heiween  France  and  Austria,  however  much 
it  might  have  departed  from  its  original  intention,  was  the  best 
check  upon  the  ambition  of  both,  and  was  a  safeguard  to  the 
peace  of  Euroj>e. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  however,  and  possibly 
(Jeorge  IIL,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  In  their  eyes  FVance 
was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  England,  and  every  intrigue  and 
movement  in  Europe  were  to  be  attributed  to  French  influence. 
They  knocked  humbly  at  the  door  of  Russia,  who  refused  to 
listen  to  their  blandishments,  they  strained  every  nerve  to 
excite  the  suspicions  of  Kaunilz  ;  and  his  repeated  assurances, 
that  France  had  no  hostile  designs  and  was  incapable  of 
dangerous  action,  only  confirmed  their  suspicion  of  mischief. 
When  they  failed  to  move  the  minister,  they  approached  the 
sovereign  himself,  and  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  was  ordered  to 
assure  Joseph,  that  we  not  only  had  no  objection  to  his  opening 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  but  that  there  was  no  object  of 
his  ambition,  however  extravagant,  which  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  support,  if  he  would  only  give  up  his  unnatural 
alliance  with  the  House  of  Bourbon.  It  is  a  comfort  to  learn 
that  Pitt  was  not  the  nuthor  of  this  policy.  Lord  Carmarthen 
found,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Cabinet  to  give  that, 
attention  to  foreign  affairs  which  he  thought  necessary,  and  con- 
sequently afterwards  gave  them  little  trouble  on  the  subject. 

'Mr.  Pitt,  however,  for  somo  tiino  applied  himself  to  the  corre— 
Bpoudence  with  great  assiduity,  aud  during  u  d*y  I  slayed  with  hiioi 
at  Wimbledon  wo  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  on  the  gene 
subject  of  European  politics;  this  happened  in  Hny,  aud  I  WAi 
very  happy  to  find  uur  ideas  were  similar  on  the  great  objoet  o 
separating  if  possible  the  House  of  Austria  fmiu  France,  as  likewi 
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A  degree  of  desire  to  form  Bomo  Bvatem  on  the  Continent  in  order  to 
couDtorbftlancc  the  House  of  Bourbon,  tbougb  at  the  same  time  tho 
strongest  conviction  of  the  necesBity  of  avoiding,  if  poBsiblo,  tho 
entering  into  any  engagements  likely  to  embroil  us  in  a  new  war/ 

The  true  Pitt  speaks  out  in  the  last  clause.  The  objects  he 
had  most  nearly  at  heart  were  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform. 
A  solvent  and  united  England  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  in 
a  bankrupt  and  distracted  Europe. 

The  alliance  which  England  sought  in  vain  from  Russia  and 

Austria  was  to  come  from   ani»ther   quarter,     Holland  was   at 

this  time  the  second  maritime  power  in  Europe,  and  from  the 

extent  of  her  navy  and  her  trade,  as  well  as  from  her  assertion 

and  protection  of  liberty,  was  almost  worthy  to  rank  among  the 

Great  Powers.    Dutch  history,  which  indeed  does  not  extend  over 

two  centuries  and  a  hall,  exhibits  a  remarkable  example  of  the 

strength   and   weakness  of   Federal    riovcrnmcnt.      The    seven 

provinces   were    united   by  the    loosest   bond    of   confederation 

known  to  political  science.     Holland,  the  largest   province,  set 

an  example  to  the  whole,  but  even  peace  and  war  were  matters 

of  municipal  and   not  of  imperial   policy.      When   n    foreign 

CDciny  in  the  shajw  of  France  threatened   their  independence, 

ibe  provinces  sought  for  strength  and  unity  in  the  protection  of 

a  Sladtholder,  who  had  command   of  the   army  and  the  fleet, 

and   other    privileges    of  a    more  disputed    kind.      When    the 

ptejsure  was  removed,  the  instinct  of  separation  reasserted  itself, 

the  Stadth(jlder*s  power  was  diminished,  and  each  oligarchy  of 

nierchants  governed  itself  with  its  Pensionary  and  Oreflier,  until 

a  new  danger  revivcil  the  desire  of  a  personal  sovereign.     As 

France  was  the  Power  most  dreaded  by  H(»llan(l,  so  it  was  the 

interest  of  France  to  foster  the  separatist  feeling  and  the  power 

of  the  oligarchies,   while   since  the   time  of  William   III,  the 

Sladtholder  had   looked  for  the  support  of  England.     Thus  wc 

•*e  io  Holland  nn  ebb  and  flow  of  weaker  and  stronger  union, 

one  movement  depending  on  France,  the  other  on  England  ;  one 

Wpporte<l  by  the  trading  oligarchy,  the  other  by  the  mass  of  the 

P'^ople,      In  the  American  war  Holland   had   first  been  caught 

">  llie  Armed  Neutrality,  and  had   then  been  driven   into  open 

-bostllity  against  England.     At  the  settlement  of  Versailles  she 

^^pti  the  last  of  the  belligerents  to  make  peace,  and  the  treaty 

^^TOrh  secured  the  cession   of  Negnpatam  to  England  was  not 

concluded  until  Pitt  was  in  office,     A   mmister  had   to  bo  sent 

to  the  newly  regained    friend,    and   a   better  choice   could   not 

bavebeen  made  than  James  Harris,  afterwards  Lord  Malmesburv. 

HtcAine,  like  Eden,  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  and,  unlike 

'^en,  returned  to  them  again  ;  but  Mr.  Burges,  who  has  many 
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hard  words  for  the  turncoat  Eden,  has  nothing  to  say  a^inst 
Harris. 

When  Harris  arrived  at  the  Hap^ue  about  the  end  of  1784,  he 
found  the  party  of  the  Stadtholder  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
despair.  VVilliam  V.,  who  then  held  the  office,  was  not  the 
man  to  retrieve  his  position  ;  and  his  best  hope  lay  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  noble-hearted  wife,  Frederica  Wilhelmina,  niece  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  nevertheless  in  Holland  and  under 
these  conditions  that  the  battle  between  English  and  French 
supremacy  had  to  be  fought.  Holland  had  at  that  time  a  power- 
ful navy  and  large  naval  experience.  She  had  shewn  a  talent  for 
colonization.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  the  principal 
rival  to  the  English  Company.  In  alliance  with  Holland, 
France  might  hope  to  win  back  something  of  her  commerce 
beyond  seas,  and  to  check  the  undisputed  predominance  of  the 
British  flag.  It  was  the  business  of  Harris  to  thwart  these  designs, 
to  depose  the  Dutch  patriots,  as  they  were  called,  to  restore 
the  Stadtholder  to  his  ancient  rank,  and  to  base  his  power 
on  the  security  of  English  support.  The  steps  by  which  Harris 
effected  these  objects  are  most  interesting  to  trace.  There 
was  in  the  English  Cabinet  at  this  time  a  forward  party,  who 
were  desirous  to  press  the  prrtlominance  of  England  on  every 
opp<.irtunity,  and  a  party  who  desired  to  a%'oid  European  compli- 
cations, and  who  sought  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country  in 
economy  and  peace.  Carmarthen  and  Pitt  may  be  regarded  as 
types  of  the  two  attitudes,  and  their  diverging  views  led  to  a 
rupture  in  17i)l.  Still,  strongly  as  Pitt  desired  peace,  he  knew 
that  it  was  often  beat  secured  by  energetic  language  backed  by 
decided  action,  and  many  of  his  despatches  might  have 
been  written  by  the  imperious  Chatham.  Harris  soon  saw 
that  to  secure  Holland  it  was  useless  to  attempt  the  severance  of 
Austria  from  France,  Austria  was  too  strongly  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  Holland  to  join  us  in  an  alliance  with  that  country^ 
whilst  France  was  of  necessity  the  firm  support  of  the  patriots- 
against  whom  our  policy  was  directed.  Russia  was  inaccessible  ^ 
therefore  the  one  Power  that  remained  to  us  was  Prussia,  closely 
cemented  with  the  Stadtholder  by  family  tics,  and  under  ths? 
influence  of  a  long-standing  jealousy  with  the  House  of  Austria- 
Harris  proposed  a  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  anti- 
Prussia,  a  plan  which  took  three  years  to  realize,  but  which -^ 
when  completed,  was  an  earnest  of  peace,  and  for  some  time  gav^ 
the  law  to  Europe,  It  is  unaccountable  that  Mr.  Hutton(p.  145^ 
attributes  this  great  service  to  Mr.  Ewart,  who  had  little  o: 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  while  lie  turns  the  Triple  Alliance  inti 
a  quadruple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  Prussia,  ancJ- 
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Turkey,  Harris's  views  were  laid  before  the  Cabinet  on  May  10, 
1785.  They  are  contnine<l  in  a  masterly  paper,  reprinted  among: 
the  Leeds  AISS.  (p.  111).  It  is  represented  that  Austria  and 
France  are  connected  together,  Russia  is  connected  with  Austria, 
Spain  with  France.  The  consequence  of  this  league  will  fail 
especially  on  Kngland  and  Prussia ;  these  two  courts,  therefore, 
must  concert  measures  for  mutual  security.  Wc  must  increase 
and  consolidate  the  confederacy  of  princes  now  taking  shape  in 
the  Empire  :  wc  must  separate  Russia  from  the  leaguers,  preserve 
Denmark,  neutralize  Sweden,  and,  above  all,  reclaim  Holland. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  better  able  to  give  us  advice,  intelligence, 
and  assistance,  than  any  prince  in  Europe.  We  must  enter  int(> 
defiaite  negociatlons  with  him,  and  settle  precisely  what  amount 
of  aid  each  Power  is  to  afford  to  the  other.  France  must  on  no 
account  have  the  Low  Countries,  and  England  will  do  her  best 
to  prevent  Austria  from  obtaining  Bavaria. 

The  first  result  of  this  policy  was,  that  the  King  of  England 

joine<l   the   League  of  Princes   as   Elector  of  Hanover,   n  stop 

which  called  out  strong  remonstrances  from  the  Ambassadors  of 

Austria  and  Russia,  but  which  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Frederick  the  Great.     Lord   Cornwallis  was  sent  on  a  special 

mission  to  Berlin,  but  Frederick  refused  to  take  any  active  step. 

He  was  too  old  to  throw  himself  into  an  European  war.      He 

counselled   his   niece  to  make   terms  with  the  patriots  and   to 

»eok  the   protection  of  France.      The    position    of   the    Stadt- 

liolder  became  worse  and  worse.     At  the  end  of  1785  a  treaty 

of  alliance  was  signed  between  France  and  Holland.      England 

protested  against  it,  but  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  war  without 

ihe  support  of  Prussia. 

On  August  17,  1780,  Frederick  the  C»reat  died.  The  new 
l^ing  was  of  an  excitable  and  adventurous  disposition.  He 
vnsbed  for  an  alliance  with  England,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
overlook  any  insult  to  his  sister.  Count  GOrz  was  sent  to  the 
Hague,  and  both  parties  in  Holland  began  to  arm.  Harris 
pressed  hard  for  the  active  intervention  of  England  ;  but  Pitt, 
vho  bad  just  concluded  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  was 
more  desirous  of  peace  than  ever.  With  the  connivance  of 
Cannnrthen,  Harris  wrote  a  letter  to  Pitt  himself.  He  pointed 
^at,tbat  a  most  important  struggle  was  taking  place  in  Holland, 
Jh«t  the  subjection  of  Holland  to  France  would  isolate  England 
in  Europe  and  be  a  constant  menace  to  our  trade,  whereas  by 
alliance  with  Holland  we  could  best  hope  to  establish  oursolve& 
in  Europe,  and  to  form  useful  and  permanent  connections  with 
■J'her  Powers.  Pitt*s  answer  was  more  favourable  than  the 
Conspirators  had  dared  to  hope.  Carmarthen  wrote  in  exulta- 
tion. 
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tion,  'Now  \vc  have  raised  his  attention  to  the  important  object 
in  question  we  must  by  all  means  endeavour  to  keep  it  up,  and 
not  sufTer  Holland  to  be  sacrificed  either  to  lawn  or  cambric* 
The  temper  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  was  very  cautious.  A  letter 
of  Carmarthen's  to  the  King,  on  January  7,  1787,  received  a 
snubbing  answer,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Pilt.  Months 
passed,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  May  Harris  came  again  to 
England,  and  succeeded  in  getting  Pitt  to  agree  to  advance 
20,000/.  to  the  Stadtbolder,  either  as  a  loan  or  otherwise.  Their 
resolution  was  quickened  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  French 
were  preparing  a  camp  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  at  Givet. 

This  stale  of  tension  was  suddenly  broken  by  an  unexpected 
step    on    the    part    of    the    lion-hearted    Princess.        She     left 
Nimuegen,  to  which  she  had  retired,  and  joined  her  husband  at 
the  camp  which  had  been  formed  at  Amersfort.    From  this  place 
she  wrote  to  thi*  1  {ague  to  sav,  that  she  was  coming  there  to  place 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Stadtholder's  party.     On  the  evening 
of  June  28  she  was  arrested  by  some  iree  corps  near  Gouda, 
and  kept  for  a  day  in  confinement.     She  was  then  released  and 
returned  to   Nimuegen.     This   insult  oflered  to  his  sister  was 
sufficient    to   decide    the    wavering    character    of  the    King   of 
Prussia.       lie    immediately    prepared    to    march    troops    into 
Holland.     At  the  same  time  Kden,  who  had  just  concluded  the 
CMimmercial  treaty  with  France,  was  instructed  lo  use  the  most 
energetic  language  at  Paris.     Pitt  wrote  to  him,  on  Sept.  15,  that 
the   French   must,  as  things  stand,  give  up  their  predominant 
influence    in    Holland    or    fight    for  it.     A  Cabinet  minute   of 
Sept.   19  *   states,   that   there  is  every   reason   to    supp/ise   that 
the     French     will     oppose     the     Prussian    troop?,    and     orders 
the  fleet    to   be  armed,   and  the  army  to  be  increased.       War 
between  France  and   England  was  within  an  ace  of  breaking 
out.     Indeed,  some  of  the  French   Ministers  desired   it,  as  the 
best  escape  from  domestic  troubles.      It  was  prevented  by  the 
firmness  and  decision  of  Pitt.     On  the  very  day  of  the  Cabinet 
minute  the   Prussian  army  entered  Holland  in   three  columns. 
All   resistance   immediately    collapsed.     The   fn^    corps    were 
broken  up;  the   Stadtholder   was  restored   to  the  Hague  with 
all   the  authority  which  he  had  ever  p<isse8sed.     The  result  of 
this  was  to  place  Holland  entirely  in  our  hands.     Montmorin, 
who  had  succeeilcd  Vergennes  as  Foreign  Minister  at  Versailles, 
signed  a  declaration  promising  to  disarm,  and  declaring  that 
the  King  had  never  intended  to  interfere  in   the  affairs  of  the^ 
United  Provinces.    Treaties  between  England  and  Holland,  and- 
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England  and  Prussia,  were  signed  in  April,  1788,  on  the  same 
day.  Two  monihs  later  an  alliance  was  concluded  witli  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  Loo,  a  diplomatic  victory  achieved  by  the 
energy  and  versatility  of  Harris,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Fremh 
party  at  the  Prussian  court.  In  this  manner  was  constilidated 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  178-S,  a  connection  which  gave  Kngland 
a  predominant  voice  in  the  councils  of  Kurope,  and  made  her 
the  arbiter  of  war  and  peace,  until  the  settlement  was  swept 
away,  with  many  others,  in  the  rising  flood  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alllanrc  a  negnclation  had 
taken   place  with   France,  which  exhibits    Pitt's  policy  In   the 
clearest  light.     Among  the  many  marvels  of  Pitt's  career — thai 
he  should   have  been  Chancellor  of  the   F\xchequpr  at  twenty- 
three.  Prime  Minister  at  twenty-four,  that  he  should   have  been 
cuastcr  of  his  Cabinet  from  the  very  outset,  that  he  should  have 
established  a  strong  government   In   the  teeth  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  with  scarcely  a  single  adequate 
supporter  he  should  have  defended  himself  against  the  eloquence 
of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan — none  j>erhaps  is  greater  than  that 
he  should  have  been  one  of  the   best  informed  and  the  most 
enlightened  economists  of  his  time,  a   true  (lisciplc  of  Adam 
Smith.     The  seven  years  of  study  at  Cambridge  must  have  been 
vrisll  spent.     It  was  this  instructed  view  of  finance  which  cnablcil 
^iin  to  conclude   the  commercial  treaty  with   France  in   178ti, 
Sticb  a  treaty  had  been  among  the  arrangement*  of  the  Peace  of 
»  crsailles.     The  French  Government  were  strong-  free-traders ; 
t«ey  believe<l  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  lay  in  the  products  of 
Its  soil,  and  that,  as  different  countries  produced  different  things, 
It   was  advantageous  for  each  that  its  special  produce  should  be 
fj'eely   exchanged    with    those  of   all    the  others.      France   was 
anxious  to  find  a  market   for  her   wines,  oil,  and  silk  ;   she  had 
'^o  objection  to  admit   English   hardware  and  cotton  in  return. 
^he  even  believed,  that  with  no  return  free  access  to  the  English 
'^^arket  would  be  beneficial  in  itself.     The  ancestral  jealousy  of 
France  was  loo  strong  to  permit  these  views  to  find  acceptance 
in  England.     The  term  fixed   for  the  conclusitm  of  the  treaty 
expired  at  the  end  of  178">.     The  time  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
md   nothing    had    been    done.       The    French    had    repeatedly 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  treaty.     A   Mr.  Crauford   had 
Wn  »ent  to  Paris  with  the  knowledge  that  nothing  was  expected 
"f  him.       The    French    had    put    pressure    on    us    by   issuing 
^tcti  prohibiting  the  importation  of  English  manufactures,  by 
•Iwlaring  that  the  Treaty  i>f  Utrecht,  which  established  a  certain 
*l*pee   of   reciprocity   between    the    two    countries,  should    be 
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allowed  to  lapse,  anil  finally  bj  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Holland.  This  last  step  roused  Pitt  to  action.  The  two  yent^ 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  accession  to  office  had  been  spent 
in  party  conflicts,  in  legislation  for  India,  in  the  attempts  to 
retrieve  our  finances,  and  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  establish  free 
trade  with  Ireland.  He  wrote  lo  Harris  at  this  time:  *The 
general  state  of  our  revenue  is  improving  daily.  We  are,  I 
believe,  in  possession  of  a  million  surplus  beyond  our  probable 
annual  expenses,  and  shall,  if  the  same  course  of  prosperity 
continues,  fin4l  ourselves  very  different  in  the  eye  of  Europe 
from  what  we  have  been  for  some  time.'  He  therefore,  three 
weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  period,  writes  in  the 
name  of  Carmarthen  for  an  extension  of  the  time,  \'ergenaea 
replies  by  granting  a  delay  of  six  months,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  twelve.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  Pitt's  career,  the  most  important  despatches 
in  all  departments  were  composed  by  him,  and  were  drafted  ia 
his  handwriting.  Even  if  his  style  is  not  always  a  sufficient 
proof  of  authorship  in  despatches  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  by  Carmarthen,  Grenville,  or  Sydney,  the  original  drafts, 
in  his  own  unmistakeable  autograph,  existing  in  the  Record 
Office,  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  A  collection  of  these  despatches, 
costly  and  lal>orious  though  the  work  might  l>e,  would  be  a 
most  valuable  C4)ntribution  to  the  history  of  the  time.  Pitt,  in 
Uis  pregnant  and  feverish  career,  scarcely  wrote  a  line  which  is 
not  worth  printing.  Indeed,  Carmarthen  could  no  more  have 
<onducted  a  commercial  negociation  with  France  than  the  Duke 
of  Dorset.  His  mind  was  saturated  with  jealousy  of  that 
country.  The  grand  lour  had  made  him  a  dilrtfante,  but  had 
tnught  him  no  political  economy.  His  private  correspondence 
is  full  of  innuendoes  against  Eden,  not  always  of  the  most  delicate 
character,  anil  he  and  Harris  laughed  heartily  at  the  notion  that 
the  French  could  ever  be  honest  negociators. 

Eden  set  himself  with  vig*)ur  to  the  prosecution  of  his  task. 
He  spent  all  the  morning  at  the  Council  Board,  examining 
merchants  and  traders.  He  reached  Paris  at  the  end  of  March. 
The  French  were  in  favour  of  free  trade  ;  but,  in  order  that  this 
principle  might  be  adopted  to  any  useful  extent,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abrogate  or  to  modify  the  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal, 
which  still  existed.  This  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  John 
Methuen  in  Portugal  in  1 701,  as  the  price  for  securing  the  acces- 
sion of  Portugal  to  the  Grand  Alliance.  Its  results  were  probably 
mischievous  to  both  countries.  By  stipulating  that  the  wines 
of  Portugal  should  always  be  admitte<l  to  England  at  a  third 
less  duty  than  the  wines  of  any  other  nation,  it  drove  out  the 
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darcts  which  were  then   commonly  drunk,    and  drenched   our 
ancestors  with   fiery   port.     How   much   of  the   obesity  of  the 
'ci^hteenth-century  Englishman  is  due  to  this  arrangement,  and 
how  much  of  the  enforced  abstemiousness  of  our  own  days?     In 
return  for  this,  Portugal  admitted  our  cottons  and  linens  free 
of  duty.     Thus  the   manufactures  of  Portugal  were  crushed,  we 
obtained    for  our   products   the    petty  markets  of  Lisbon  and 
Oporto  rather  than  the  ample  fields  of  France,  while  the  sunny 
hillsides  of  the  Duero  were  over-stocked  with  vines  belonging, 
not    to    industrious   peasant    proprietors,    but    to    over-wealthy 
seigneurs,  who  ground  the  peasants  down.      V'ergennes  pressed 
hard  for  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty  ;  and  Pitt,  in  a  private 
letter  to  Eden,  declares  himself  willing   to  grant   it.     But   the 
pedants  of  the  Cabinet,  of  whom  Jcnkinson  was  the  chief,  held 
back  their   too    impulsive    superiors.      The    more    the  French 
concedetl,  the  more  exacting  were  the  terms  we  asked.     Eden 
was  in  despair  at  the   task  imposed  upon  him.     The  French 
Ministers,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest.     Eventually  the 
treaty  was  signed  in  September.    The  duty  on  French  wines  and 
brandies  was  reduced  to  the  amount  then  imposed  on  the  wines 
of  Portugal,  which  were  in  their  turn  diminished  by  a  propor- 
tionate sum.     The  Spitalfields   weavers    absolutely   refused   to 
admit   French  ribbons  to  the  I'lnglish  markets.     On  the  other 
h&nd,  English  hardwares,  woollens,  and  cottons,  and  the  beau- 
tiful productions  of  Wedgwood,  were  welcometl  in  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  treaty  which  only 
continued  in  force  for  a  few  years,  and  those  disturbed  by  the 
»badow  of  imminent  convulsions.  But  it  stands  as  a  monument 
fif  the  liberality  of  the  last  year  of  the  ancien  rtr/ime^  and  of 
tbe  enlightenment  and  magnanimity  of  Pitt.  Lord  Sheffield, 
who  in  those  days  of  darkness  posed  as  an  authority  on 
economical  questions,  said  that  as  far  as  he  could  see  the 
T^iprocity  was  all  on  one  side,  that  the  French  had  not  gained 
3  UDgle  advantage,  that  they  had  been  for  once  at  least  taken 
in,  and  had  exhibited  themselves  very  ignorant  and  foolish. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rayneval,  the  French  ncgociator,  takes 
'  bighcr  tone,  'The  balance  which  will  result  from  the  treaty 
i«  viocertain  ;  experience  alone  will  show  to  which  side  it  leans; 
put,  whatever  may  happen,  we  shall  at  least  have  acquired  the 
'^appreciable  advantage  of  insensibly  diminishing  the  national 
hatr^tl  which  has  hitherto  separated  France  and  England  ;  of 
wbsiituting  a  legitimate  for  a  fraudulent  commerce,  and  of 
turning  the  profits  of  contraband  to  the  advantage  of  the  State, 
Tbesc  considerations  are  more  important  than  the   indiscreet 
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clamours  whlcb  the  fraudulent  are  certain  to  indulge  io,  both  in 
France  and  England.' 

We  see  thus  that  by  May  1780,  when  the  States-General 
met  at  Versailles,  the  prosperity  of  England  was  fixed  on  a 
secure  basis.  Our  finances  were  sound,  wliile  those  of  Franre 
were  rotten.  VV'e  were  in  close  alliance  with  two  Powers  who 
could  assist  us  by  sea  and  land,  and  whose  united  voice  could 
speak  with  authority  to  Europe.  France  was  hnmperc<l  bv  her  < 
connection  with  Austria,  who  was  in  her  turn  seeking  an 
alliance  of  self-aggrandizement  with  Russia.  That  these  results 
should  have  been  (obtained  in  five  years,  after  the  close  of  a 
disastrous  war,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Pitt  and  to  the  ability  of 
such  diplomatists  as  Harris  and  Eden.  The  world  was  about 
to  break  up  and  pass  away,  but  its  falling  masses  inspired  no 
terrors  as  they  struck  us.  Just  at  this  time,  in  August  1789, 
Mr.  Burges  became  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
first  carp  was  to  provide  for  a  better  arrangement  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Oliice  papers.     He  writes  to  his  wife; — 

*  TIio  immonao  number  uf  dospatchoa  which  come  from  and  go  to 
Foreign  Courts  are  piled  up  in  large  presses,  but  no  note  is  taken  of 
thcaa,  nor  is  there  eveu  on  index  to  Uicm ;  so  that,  if  auytbiog  is 
wanted,  the  whole  year's  accumulation  must  be  rnmmagcd  over  beforo 
it  can  he  found,  and  frequently  material  oflairs  must  be  forgotten  for 
want  of  a  memorandum.* 

To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Burges  proposed  *  to  enter  the  purport  of 
every  despatch  in  a  V4dume  properly  prepared  for  that  purpose.' 
Any  one  who  has  had  occasion  t(»  work  at  the  Slate  papers  of 
this  period  in  the  English  Record  Oflicc  must  long  for  the 
exquisite  handwriting,  the  careful  marginal  precis^  and  the 
luxurious  bindings,  of  the  French  archives.  His  next  step  w« 
to  cross  swords  with  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  to  wrest  from  his 
hands  the  conduct  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Naples,  and  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  with  Spain  about  Honduras.  Mr.  HuttoQ 
attributes  Lord  Fiawkcsburys  encroachments  to  the  ''indolence 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,'  and  his  indifference  to  ordinary  business. 
This  wc  think  hardly  fair  to  the  Duke.  He  was  an  active 
Foreign  Minister — sometimes  indeed  too  active;  but  be  was 
entirely  unfit  to  negociate  a  commercial  treaty,  whereas  Pitt, 
who  was  perhaps  the  fittest  man  in  Europe  for  the  purpose,  had 
committed  a  large  share  of  the  ncgociations  with  France  to 
Lord  llawkeshury.  Mr.  Hutton  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
negociations  with  Naples  and  Spain,  on  the  ground  that  *  not 
the  slightest  interest  now  attaches'  to  them.  But  we  should 
Ivke  to   know  something  about   the   Honduras  business,  as  it 
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Toiglit    tlirow    liglit    on    the   conduct  of  Spain  with   regard  to 

^4M>tka  Sound,  which  nearly  produced  a  Europpan  war  in  tlie 

following  year.     Mr.  Hutton  is  also  most  tantalizing  about  the 

rebt-llion    in   the    Austrian    Netherlands.     The    liurges    papers 

evidently  contain  a  mass  of  correspondence  on  this  subject  from 

two  agents,  named   Sundcrsbcrg  and  Sontag.     Whatever  may 

be  the  value  of  public  diplomatic  corresjxindence  in  these  days 

of  Blue-books  and  Parliamentary  questioning,  there  is  no  doubt 

Umt  the  international  history  of  a  hundred  years  since  can  only 

be  written  frcnn   a  close   study   of  diplomatic    archives.     The 

private  letters  addressed  to  the  Under  Secretaries  are  sometimes 

more  valuable  for  this  purpose  than  the  public  despatches  sent 

to  the  Minister.     Of  this  correspondence  Mr.  Hutton  gives  us 

nollung.     Still  more  tantalizing  is  Iiis  reticence  about  the  affair 

flf  Xoutka  Sound,    which  he  says  *  has   been  so   often   and   so 

ihorouphly  explained  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  rcj^cat 

the  well-known  incidents.*     Mr.  Hutton  has  the  advantage  of 

&1    Although  in  no  crisis  did  the  qualities  of  Pilt  shine  forth 

Tnorc  pre-eminently,  we  know  of  no  narrative  in  the  English 

Of  in  any  other  language  which  gives  a  clear  account  of  the 

'ttrntial    facts.       Nootka    Sound    is    on    the    coast    of   British 

Colmnbia,  just  north  of  the  8()th   parallel  of  latitude.      It  was 

<Jiic<)vercd  by  Captain  Ci)ok  in  17V-1,  and  that  accurate  observer 

g»re  a  glowing  account  of  the  trade  which  might  be  anticipated 

*ith   the    natives,    especially    in    furs.     For    the    purposes    of 

^mlwcting  the  trade  some   English  ships  were  fitted  out  from 

*^blna,  and,  the  venture    beinfj   profitable,  other   vessels   were 

'I'Jpattlied    from    England.     The   Spanish    Government,   who 

Wd  their  claim  to  the  whole  of  this  coast  on  a  bull  of  Pupe 

Alexander  VI.,  confirmed   bv  subsequent  treaties,  fitted  out  an 

*Jpetliiion   from    Mexico,  entered    the   bay,    pulled    down   the 

J'tiglish  factory,  seized  two   English  ships    and  theLr  cargoes, 

M  confiscated    them   as    prizes.     The  news   of   this   outrage 

•frived     in     England     through    the    Sp&nish    Government     in 

rM)niary  17i)0.      We  had  unfortunately  no  English  minister  at 

Mailrid,  as  Lord  Auckland  had  left  in  the  previous  year,  and  his 

wcressor  had   not  been  appointed.     Pitt  took  the  matter  into 

Ml  own    hands    and    acted    with    the   greatest    vigour.     The 

*Ifspatches  written  by  him,  now  extant  in  the  Record  Office, 

siw^k  with  all  the  imperious  dignity  of  the  son  of  Chatham. 

Hie  Spaniards  ask  that  we   shall   recognise   their  sovereignty 

over  these  coasts.      Pitt  refuses  even  to  listen  to  such  a  demand, 

until  reparation  has  first  been  made  for  the  insult  to  the  British 

flag,     When   the  Spaniards  hesitate  to  submit.  Parliament  is 

liken  Into  confidence,  the  fleet  is  armed,  and  the  armv  increased. 

Vol,  IGl.— JVb.  321,  U  '         There 
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There  now  arises  a  new  danger.  Spain  was  closely  united  with 
France  hy  the  Family  Compact  of  1761.  By  this  treaty  th 
two  Bourbon  Powers  were  bound  to  assist  each  other  i» 
all  enterprises  under  the  most  stringent  terms.  The  Instru 
ment  dates  from  the  liist  years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when 
England  was  at  war  with  France.  The  first  news  of  it  roused 
Chatham  to  declare  war  against  Spain  and  to  attack  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America.  His  failure  to  carry  this  measure 
in  the  Cabinet  led  to  his  resignation.  Spain  now  asked  for  tbe 
assistance  of  France  according  to  treaty,  and  the  French  Court, 
then  in  the  first  throes  of  the  Revolution,  thought  that  it  migbr 
be  for  their  interests  to  fulfil  these  engagements.  A  popular 
foreign  war  would  be  a  safe  outlet  for  dangerous  spirits  at 
home.  The  exact  means  by  which  this  peril  was  averteil  m 
still  a  mystery.  If  the  Burges  papers  can  solve  it,  they  will  be 
a  boon  to  historians.  Tbe  most  influential  person  in  France 
at  this  moment  was  M  i ral>cau .  He  was  Chairm an  of  the 
Comiti  (li'j/IomiUique  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  wis 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Court,  If  he  could  be  gained  over, 
peace  might  be  preser^'ed.  But  Mirabeau  had  already  pro- 
nounced himself  in  favour  of  war;  what  influence  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  ? 

Just  at  this  time  Hugh  Elliot  had  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy at  Copenhagen.  He  had  been  at  school  with  Mirabcao 
as  a  boy,  and  they  had  always  maintained  friendly  relation* 
with  each  other.  He  was  now  entrusted  with  a  mission  t** 
Alirabeau.  Afirabrau  held  no  official  position.  Lord  Govcr 
could  not  communicate  with  him  publicly,  and  the  mi«iuo 
must  be  secret.  Pitt's  instructions  are  not  extant,  but  a  lettrr 
from  him  to  Elliot  is  printed  by  Lord  Stanhope  and  Bisbop 
Tomline.  VVc  do  not  therefore  know  what  arguments  be 
was  authorized  to  use.  But  we  know  that  his  mission  wi» 
successful.  Lord  Gower  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  aO 
October  22,  that  the  popular  party  has  signified  to  him  througb 
Mr.  Elliot  their  earnest  desire  to  use  their  influence  with  tbff 
Court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  accede  to  the  joit 
demands  of  England,  and  that,  if  supported  by  England,  tlicy 
will  prefer  an  English  alliance  to  a  Spanish  compact.  Sii 
days  later  Mirabeau  informs  the  Court,  rather  we  fear  against 
the  facts,  that  England  has  no  intention  of  going  to  war,  snd 
that  her  armaments  were  inspired  rather  by  the  disturban<-"e# 
in  the  North  than  by  any  intention  against  Spain.  Spain,  oi» 
the  other  hand,  could  not  fight  without  France.  This  danger 
having  been  averted,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  had  been  sent  t» 
Madrid,  was  enabled  to  conclude  a  convention  by  which  the 
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paniards  surrentlcred  every  point.  Thus,  twice  since  bis 
entrance  upon  office,  had  Fill  by  the  energy  of  his  language 
and  ctinduct  saved  us  from  war. 

The    adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with   Spain   and   France 

was  perhaps  made  a  little  easier  by  the  effects  of  the  Congress 

of  Reichenbacb.     Mr.  liutlon  says  of  it  (p.  442)  that  'peace 

was    then    concluded   between   Austria    and    the    Porte.*     Tliis 

was    not  exactly  the    case,    because    peace    was    not    arranged 

between  these  Powers   until   the   treaty  of  Szistown,  and   then 

with  great  difficulty  and  with  imminent  danger  of  a   renewal 

of  the  war.     But  it  was  at  Reichenbacb  thai  the  preliminaries 

were  arranged.    The  state  of  Europe  was  indeed  critical.    There 

wu  still    a   danger  of  war   between   England    and    Spain,   in 

which   France   would    have    been    engaged    on    one    side,   and 

Holland  on  the  other.     The  Emperor  was  still  quarrelling  with 

bis  Belgian  subjects,  and,  although   Joseph   II.  had   been   sue- 

cecdwl  by  Leojwld  II.  in  February  1790,  the  matters  in  dispute 

were  of  a  very  delicate  nature.    Austria  and  Russia  were  leagued 

together  for   the  dismemberment   of  Turkey,  the   existence   of 

wUch  was  considered  then,  as  now,  important  to  the  balance  ol 

power  in   Europe;  Prussia,   Austria,  and   Russia   were  casting 

wnpng  eyes  on  the  remaining  territory  of  Poland  ;  and  behind 

»)l  this  was  the  spectre  of  the  I'Vench  Revolution  threatening 

ail  thrones  and  governments  with  disaster.     As  the  first  parli- 

tif>n  of  Poland  had  been  an  expedient  of  Frederick  the  Great  to 

'iifcri  the   hunger  of  Russia  from  devouring  Turkey,  so  now 

(Hissia  looked  for  a  convenient  indemnity  in  the  same  quarter. 

Frederick    VV'illiam  proposed  to  add  Dantzic  and  Thorn  to  his 

doraioions  as  accretions  long  desired  by  his  bouse,  while  Austria 

»»s  to  give  back  the  Poles  a  piece  of  Galicia  which  she  had 

taken  in  177:?,  and  to  indemnify  herself  by  a  slice  of  Turkey. 

*Wien  Austria  refused  to  listen  to  these  terms,  Prussia  threatened 

«^r,  and   had  indeed  already  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Porte 

'.'iiost    Austria,    so    that    two    more    European    wars    were  in 

:iitiediate  prospect,  in  addition  to  the  war  which   was  devas- 

injc  the  East,  and  the  civil  war  in  the  Netherlands.    The  one 

■  'wcr  which  was  disinterestedly  anxious  for  j>eace  was  England, 

i  Pitt  could  therefore  speak  with  decisive  effect  in  the  midst 

these  surging  jealousies.     The  most  weighty  exponent  of  his 

"  ws  was  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  our  ambassa<lor  at  Vienna, 

I'l   not   Air.   Ewart,  as  Mr.    Hutton    erroneously   states.     An 

•cresting  summary  of  the  result  of  these  negociations  is  given 

'  •  tetter  from  Mr.  Burges  to  Mr.  Fitzhcrberl,  dated  August  9, 

1790. 
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Ponce  upon  the  basp  of  the  preliminaries  of  Relcbenbach 
was  finrillj'  conoluded  between  Austria  and  the  I'orle  at  the 
little  liulgfarian  village  of  Szistowa,  A  graphic  and  amasin«; 
account  of  the  lenrjthy  nogociations  is  fjiven  in  the  publishnl 
correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith.  Russia,  honrevcr, 
still  refused  to  make  peace ;  and  an  account  of  the  complicated 
dispute,  to  which  this  gave  rise,  is  given  with  considerable  ful- 
ness both  in  the  Burgcs  Papers,  and  in  the  Political  Memo- 
randa of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  It  was  understood  at  Reichenbach, 
that  peace  between  Turkey  and  the  Porte  was  to  be  concluded, 
like  that  between  Austria  and  the  Portf,  on  the  basis  of  the  »taUi 
ffuo.  This  would  necessitate  the  restoring  of  Oczakow  to  ibe 
Turks — a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  wliich  had  bcca 
stormed  by  the  Russians  with  immense  loss  of  life.  Russit 
refused  to  restore  the  fortress,  probably  more  from  amour-propre 
than  from  any  other  cause.  The  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
now  meditated  an  armed  intervention.  England,  in  conjunction 
with  Holland,  was  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea  ;  and  Prussia  was  to  march  an  army  of  28,000  men  on  thf 
Russian  frontier,  ready  to  invade  Livonia,  and  march  uponRipL 
These  measures  were  determined  upon  at  Cabinets  held  oD 
March  21  and  22,  1791  ;  they  were  approved  of  by  the  King, 
and  a  messenger,  announcing  the  determination,  was  despalcbfd 
to  Berlin  on  March  27.  Two  days  later  the  matter  was  brought 
before  Parliament;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  the 
Opposition,  an  address  to  the  King  in  approval  was  carried  \tf 
large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  No  sooner  was  this  step  taketi 
than  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
country  would  support  them  in  entering  upon  a  European  War, 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  first  to  declare  his  hesitation, 
itnd  he  was  fallowed  by  Lord  Strafford,  and  Lord  Grenvill*! 
while  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  Pitti 
were  unshaken  in  their  determination.  On  Thursday  Pitt  b 
a  long  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  He  told  him  that 
several  of  the  Government  majority  had  voted  against  them  I 
that  the  feuling  of  the  Opposition  was  rising.  The  Duke  said 
that  if  there  were  any  change  of  policy  he  would  resign.  Pi' 
replied,  that  he  felt  not  only  for  the  Duke,  but  with  him;  b« 
dwelt  on  the  consequences  wliich  breaking  up  the  Governinen 
would  bring  upon  the  country  and  the  King.  The  rest  of  til 
Cabinet  were  sent  for.  Lord  Strafford  declared  that  he  had  a 
slept  all  night,  but  declared  himself  against  action,  in  which  h 
was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Grenvill 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  does  full  justice  to  the  uprightness  and  coO 
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listcncy  of  Lord  GrenvIIle's  conduct  during  the  business.     Lord 
Camdea   was  neutral.      At   the   close  of  the   conversation,   the 
Duke  became  convinced  that  a  change  of  policy  was  inevitable. 
The  Cabinet  mot  again  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and 
ottbis  the  Duke  of  Leeds  gives  a  graphic  account  :^ 

'  I  n  ent  to  the  Cabinet  in  tho  evening ;  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr. 
Pitt  irere  not  come;  tho  rt^st  of  tho  luumbors  wcrt)  present:  tho 
ChttDcellor  and  Lord  Camden  in  confcronce  on  ono  side  of  tho 
chimney,  the  Bake  of  FJchmond  and  Lord  Strafford  on  tho  other, 
Lord  Grenvillo  walking  np  and  down  the  room.  I  went  up  to  the 
eliiuincy,  and  stirriiig  the  fire,  observed  that,  as  it  woa  probably  the 
hi\  time  I  should  have  to  do  the  honours  of  that  routu,  1  thought  it 
ptrticohirly  incumbent  upon  mo  to  have  a  good  tiro  for  my  company. 
This  produced  a  considerable  eflcct.  Tho  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Straftbrd  exclaimed  •'  Good  God,  what  d'ye  mean  ?  "  I  answered 
frtjm  what  had  passed  at  our  late  meetings  I  took  for  granted  it 
voald  be  determined  at  the  present  to  act  in  a  manner  directly  con- 
tnry  to  what  we  had  communicated  as  oar  system  to  Prussia,  in 
which  coflc  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  make  tnif  bote.  A  short 
■ilenoo  ensued.* 

After  this  the  Duke  retired  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  into 

luiown  room,  and  returning  to  the  Cabinet  found  Mr.  Fitt  and 

lonl  Chatham  arrived.     In    tlie  discussion   whicli  ensued,  the 

Duke,  Mr.  Pitt,  ami  Lord  Chatham,  were  opposed  to  the  Duke 

of  Richmond,  Lord  Strafford^  and  Lord  Grenville.  Lord  Camden 

uid  nothing,  and  the  LortJ  Chancellor  went  to  sleep.     At  length 

a  despatch  was  agreed  to,  which,  with  some  modifications,  the 

Doke  of  Leeds  consented  to  sign.   It  was  dated  the  first  of  Aprils 

and  advocated  a  temporary  delay.     The  Cabinet  did  not  meet 

again  for  ten  days.     In  the  mean   time,  tho  opposition   of  the 

Country  to  the  war  had  become  more  pronounced,  and  Pitt  was 

to  receipt  of  other  information,  which  made  him  less  averse  to 

•fccpt  a  compromise.   Was  Oczakow,  after  all,  of  such  imp<jrtance 

lliai  it  was  worth  while  to  go  to  war  about  it?  Lord  Auckland  was 

at  the  time   minister  at  the  Hague.     He  was  the  most  trusted, 

and  probably  the  most  able  of  the  English  djploinatiiits  of  hJs 

^ncration,  and  all  the  threads  of   European  diplomacy  passed 

through  his  hands.    He  had  all  along  been  opposed  to  our  going 

to  war  with  Russia.  The  co-operation  of  Holland  was  necessary 

4br  this  purpose,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Dutch  desired 

War.      Kinbergen,  a  Dutch  admiral,  was  well  acquainted  with 

•be  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  he  declared  that  Oczakow  was 

f  Jittle  moment  compared  with  Seb^stopol.    Pitt,  after  carefully 

reighing  the  question,  concluded  that  he  might  give  way  upon 

thsB  point  ;  and  Mr.  Fawkener  was  sent  to  St.   Petersburg  to 
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propose  to  Catherine  that  she  should  restore  Oczakow,  DUl 
the  fort ifical Ions  should  be  destroyed.  This  was  accepted^  aa^ 
Oczfikow  has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  ordinary  faaniui; 
knowledge. 

On  April  15  the  Cabinet  met  again.  Pitt,  according  to  tbtt 
custom  of  that  day,  had  drafted  despatches  for  Berlin,  which  thc' 
Duke  of  Leeds  was  expected  to  sign.  The  Cabinet  Cound 
opened  Avith  a  lively  discussion.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  ex- 
pressed some  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  messenger,  who  brought 
the  determination  of  delay,  could  have  arrived  in  time  to  stop  lU? 
previously  arranged  ultimatum  from  being  despatched  to  Sl», 
Petersburg.  I'he  Lord  Chancellor  (who  was  for  war)  said  be) 
hoped  not,  and  thought  that  there  was  a  fortunate  east 
which  would  prevent  the  second  messenger  arriving  in  til 

*  The  Duko  seemed  nettled  at  this  answer,  and  replied,  **  I  sappoMjI 
then  you  wish  to  road  Homer,  my  lord  ?  "  "  "What  the  rlevil "  ir-j 
torted  the  Cliancellor,  '*haa  Homer  to  do  with  the  bu8in068?*j 
'*  Only,"  replied  the  Bukc,  "  I  snppoBG  your  lordship  may  wsnt  to] 
have  Bufficiont  leisure  to  road  Humer  iu  comfort,  which,  from  yom 
situation,  you  have  not  at  present?"  After  a  little  more  guftrling] 
on  one  part,  and  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  ou  the  other,  the  diaiogaol 
concludcfl,  Tlie  l)u]ii)  of  Richmond  Uien  asked  me  if  I  recol- 
lected the  day  the  second  mcsaongor  went  away.  1  told  him  bij 
sot  out  on  Friday,  April  1.  Pitt  could  not  help  saying,  "Now, 
own,  Duke,  tbat  you  enjoy  the  date  on  this  occasion."  I  told 
I  really  answered  the  Duke,  itiut  honneineniy  and  was  sure  the 
was  accurate,  however  since  he  mentioned  it  I  could  not  aay 
X>ar(;icuhirly  sorry  at  such  a  stop  being  taken  on  such  a  day/ 

The  upshot  was  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds  refused  to  si 
spatches  which  he  did  not  approve  of,  and  the  King  gar 
mission  to  Lord  Grenville  to  sign  the  despatches  of  the  F 
Office.  Six  days  later,  the  Duke  formally  resigned.  Ca! 
are  Cabinets  after  all  ;  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  find  that  ihi 
Cabinets  of  George  IIL  were  not  more  united  than  those  fl 
Victoria.  Thus  ended  the  question  of  the  Russian  armament 
The  most  serious  part  of  it  was  our  sudden  abandonment  fl 
Prussia.  By  this  we  broke  up  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  prcparo 
the  way  for  the  desertion  of  the  coalition  by  Prussia  in  1795. 

The  Trcrtty  of  Jassy  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  Dfl 
concluded  till  January,  179ii,  and  by  that  time  the  intervcntio 
of  the  European  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  France  had  become  I 
accomplished  fact.  The  arrangement  of  Pilnitz  was  made  1 
August,  17yi.  Mr,  Burges  (p.  184)  gives  an  entirely  crroneoi 
account  of  this  Convention,  which  is  unfortunately  accepted  \ 
Mr.  Hutton.     He  describes  it  as  pointing  towards  a  dismcmbd 
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mentof  France  for  the  benefit  of  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  whereas 
the  essence  of  the  instrument  lav  in  the  condition,  that  it  was  to 
hiMnoiJerative  unless  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  should  accede  to 
it.  '  Alors  el  dans  ce  ras,*  said  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  referring 
to  the  words  of  this  exception, '  is  to  me  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
It  did,  however,  lead  to  war,  which  was  declared  hy  l*'rance 
against  Austria  on  April  20,  17i)2.  Equally  unsupported  by 
any  evidence  known  to  us,  is  the  statement  (p.  153),  that  the 
<lomlnant  idea  of  the  English  Ministry  was  to  excite  a  counter- 
rernlution  in  France,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
national  feeling  was  decidedly  in  fnvour  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  This  statement  is  made  with  reference  to  a  letter 
«f  Mr.  B urges  of  the  date,  December  28,  1790;  whereas,  the 
dMt'ance  of  the  King  was  not  proclaimed  till  after  August  10, 
17D2.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  attitude  of  England 
lovards  the  Revolution  was  one  of  scrupulous  neutrality  until 
the  late  autumn  of  1792  ;  that  the  final  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1793  was  almost  accidental,  and  that  we  were  on  the  point  of 
opening  diplomatic  relations  with  the  French  Provisional  Govem- 
nicni  after  the  dethronement  of  the  King. 

Before,  however,  we  speak  of  these  matters,  it  is  necessary  to 
iHer  to  a  curious  circumstance,  of  which  an  erroneous  account 
bai  bithert4t  been  given  by  English  historians,  and  which  is 
described  in  somewhat  different  language  both  by  Mr.  l^urges 
tttl  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  We  mean  the  proposed  coalition  be- 
hreen  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  summer  of  1792,  The  account 
generally  received  is  taken  from  Lord  Malmesbury's  Corre- 
fK'ndence,  and  is  to  the  ert'ecl,  that  Pitt  actually  contemplated  a 
nnion  between  himself  and'  the  Oppositi<m,  and  that  it  fell 
tliToagh  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  King  to 
a^it  Fox  to  his  Councils.  This  story  is  positively  contra- 
dicted by  the  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  which  may  be 
taXcn  as  trustworthy,  since  they  were  written  down  immediately 
after  the  events,  without  any  idea  of  publication,  and  they  are 
implicitly  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burges.  Mr. 
fiurges's  account  is  given  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  October 
14, 1794,  more  than  two  years  after  the  event  which  it  describes. 

*  I  have  learnt  a  very  curious  anecdote  of  the  Dulce  of  LeeiU  which 
QMS  great  credit  to  his  uiodogty  and  good  sense.  Bufure  tho  present 
nuiu$terial  arrangement  took  placo,  and  when  the  negotiation  for 
that  purpose  was  depending,  niftny  difficulties  as  you  will  readily 
Wlievc.  arose  as  to  tho  mamier  in  which  it  was  to  bo  adjusted.  The 
Duke  having  heard  of  thifl,  and  conceiving  that  a  fftvourablo  oppor- 
tuntty  was  thereby  afforded  to  him  of  again  coming  into  power, 
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deviecd  ft  plan  which  he  submitted  to  his  CAhinot  Council,  eouBisUiig; 
of  the  Duchess,  Dr.  Jacbsou,   Sir  Ealph  Woodford,  Mr.  Aust  and" 
Mr.  Glover,  and  which  was  approved  of  by  thum.     lu  consequence  of 
this  ho  drove  down  to  Windsor  and  requested  an  audience  of  tho 
King.     After  the  proper  preliminaries,  and  professions  of  zeal  ami' 
attachment,  ho  told  his  Mujesty  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  however 
desirable   the   depending   coalition    of    parties    might   bo,   he   was 
satisfied  it  could  not  bo  effected  uiileps  some  means  could  be  found  to 
reconcile  the  jarring  pretensions  of  Mr.  }*itt  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, tho  latter  of  whom,  having  formerly  been  I'rinie  Minister,  and 
expelled  by  tho  former,  could  never  submit  to  the  degrading  circum- 
stance of  coming  into  administration  while  ilr.  Pitt  continued  Fiwl 
Lord  of  tho  Treasury.     To  obviate  this  barrier,  and  to  render  ovory- 
tbing  easy,  the  DuUe  said  ho  had  determined  to  como  forward  and  l« 
propose  to  his  Majesty  tliat  he  should  bo  named  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (in  plain  English,  Prime  Minister)  :  that  then  Mr.  Pitt  might 
continue  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  (in  pltiiu  English,  his  dopatyX 
in  which  case  he  would  be  answerable  to  his  Majesty  that  the  Dokeof 
Portland  would  accept  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  as  from  his  (tho 
Duke  of  Leeds) being  tho  senior  Duke,  no  impediments  from  etiquette 
would  stand  in  his  way.     His  Grace  assured  the  King  that  he  had  no- 
otber  reason  fur  making  this  pr(»posal  but  the  most  sinccro  wislt  U> 
save  his  Majesty  from  embarrassment  and  to  servo  his  country,  &c.  Ac 
My  information  docs  not  go  so  far  as  to  enable  me  to  state  with 
eluamesB  tlie  answer  which  was  given  to  all  this;  nor  do  I  knu^r 
certainly  what  passed  till  about  live  minutes  after  the  audience  was 
over.     When    the  Duke  had  mado  his  bow  ho  came  out  upon  tlicr 
terrace ;  immediately  the  King  did  tho  like.     TLc  Dulcc  joined  Ills' 
suite,  and  before  they  had  advanced  many  paces  Mr.  Pitt  came  tip- 
He  had  hardly  taken  off  his  hat  to  make  his  bow  before  tlio  King^ 
called  out  to  him,  *'  I  am  sorry  I  have  bad  news  for  yon ;  but  you- 
axe  out."     "Out,  Sir  [ "   exclaimed  Mr,  Pitt,  with   much   surpriflo*- 
*' Yes,"  replied  tho  King,  ''I  am  sorry  to  tell  yon  that  you  ore  uut^ 
you  are  no  longer  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  do  you  know  wb(»- 
snceccds  you  ?"     "  I  really  do  not,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pitt.     "ThatW 
verv  strange,"  said  the  King.     "  1  should  havo  supposed  you  midlife 
at  least  have  been  able  to  form  some  idea  of  who  it  is.     Look  about- 
you,  and  try  if  you  can  discover  him."     Jlr.  Pitt  utcordiugly  did  so, 
and  then  assured  his  Majesty  he  hud  not  been  able  to  find  him  out. 
•'  Why/*  Faid  the  King,  "  if  you  cun*t  guess  I  will  toll  you  ;  it  is  tlie 
Duke  of  Leeds,  here,  who  has  this  moment  offered  himself  to  succeed* 
you  as  First  Lord  of  tlio  Treasury  iu  order  to  prevent  confusion.     I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  nie  that  such  an  arrangement  will  be- 
very  desirable,  as  you  know  the  Duke  so  well,  and  must  have  so 
high  an  opinion  of  him."     I  leave  you  to  figure  to  yourself  what  hia- 
Grace'a  feolings  and  countenance  were  on  this  uccAsion.      The  conso- 
(pioace,  however,  was  a  fit  of  his  stomachic  complaint,  and  his  being-, 
entirely  left  out  of  tho  arrangement.    You  may  depend  upon  th&> 
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whole  of  this  being  literally  true ;  for  my  Autliorities  are  indis- 
putable, as  you  will  know  when  1  tell  you  that  tLoy  are  Goorgo 
Broolcs  and  Ludy  Holdernesso.' 

It  is  a  very  pretty  story,  but  it  has  the  misfortune  of  bring;  in 
Its  most  striking  features  absolutely  untrue,  and  it  is  a  warning^ 
against  using  ibe  recollections  of  memoir  writers  as  serious 
history. 

The  true  account  is  given  in  the  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.     The  object  of  the  conlition   was  not  to  include  Pitt  and' 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  same  Ministry. 
The  matter  was  first  opened  to  the  Duke  by  the  circle  of  flat- 
terers who  surrounded  him.     A  meeting  took  place  between  the 
Dakc  of  Leeds  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.     The  Duke  of  Port- 
land was  under  the  impression,  that  Pitt  had  no  objection  him- 
self to  net  with  Fox  in  the*  most  cordial  manner.    It  was  arranged 
that  the  Duke   of  Leeds  should  communicate  personally  with 
the    King.      The  Duke  went  to   the   Terrace  at   Windsor    on 
Sunday  evening,  August  12.     'It  was  extremely  crowded.    The 
King  was  standing  in  a  circle,  talking  to   Mr.   Pitt   and   Mr.. 
Dundas,  the  former  appearing  exceedingly  grave.      He  after- 
wards,  however,   resumed    his  usual  cheerfulness,  and   laughed 
^vith  the  Duchess  and  me  in  the  old  style.     The  King  was  very 
gracious  to  us/     Two  days  later  the  Duke  went  to  the  Terrace 
again.     He  walked  for  some  time  with  the  King,  and  on  asking 
for  a  conference  the  King  took   him  through  the  Castle  to  the 
library  in  the  Queen's  Lodge,  where  they  talked   for  half  an 
hour.      The  Duke   narrated  his   interview   with  the    Duke   of 
Portland  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  Fox  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  mentioned  the  interview  which   had  taken   place   betweei* 
Lord  Loughborough   and    Mr,   Dundas.     To  the  Duke's  great 
surprise  the  King  answered,  that  he  had  not  heard  anything  on 
*be  subject  for  a  long   time.     That  Mr.  Pitt  had  some  months 
ifo  mentioned  something  like  an  opening  on  the  part  of  the 
I)uke  of   Portland  and   his  friends,  to    which    the   King  had 
toswereil,  'Anything  complimentary  to  them,   but   no   power.* 
The  King  asked   who   was  proposed   to   be    I'^irst  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,     The  Duke  answered  that  he  could  not  tell,  but  that 
>'  ivas  meant  that  some  one  should  be  in  that  situation  who  was- 
upm  terms  of  friendship  and  confidence  with  both  parties.     The- 
^ing  replied  that  it  would  be  very  awkward  for  Pitt,  after  having 
««n  so  long  at  the  head  of  that  Hoard,  to  descend  to  an  inferior 
*)tmtion  at  it,  and  that  whoever  was  the  First  Lord  must  either 
w  a  cypher  or  Mr.  Pitt  must  appear  as  a  commis. 

About  a  week  later,  the  Duke  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt- 
He  listened  attentively  to  everything  that  the  Duke  had  to  say,. 

and 
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and  then  answered,  that  there  had  been  no  thou|rhl  of  any  alter- 
ation in  the  Government ;  that  circumstances  did  not  call  for  it, 
nor  did  the  people  wish  it :  and  that  no  new  arrang;ement,  either 
by  a  change  or  coalition,  had  ever  been  in  contemplation.     He 
added   that  the   interviews   between   Dundns  and  I-ortl  Lough- 
borough, at  some  of  which  he  had  himself  been  present,  had 
not  in  view  any  change  of  Administration,  and  that  if  an^'tbing 
could  be  devised  to  make  an  union  with  Pox  more  difficult  than 
it  had  been  for  many  years,  it  was  precise!^'  the  conduct  he  had 
held  towards  the  close  of  the  last  Session.    Pitt  also  said,  that 
the  King  had  mentioned  to  him  the  conversation  the  Duke  had 
held  with  him  at  Windsor  and  the  following  day  at  St.  JamesV 
The  Duke  was  evidently  tctken  aback  at  the  sudden  downfall  of 
his  hopes;  only  one  conclusion  was  possible  from  the  reflection 
which  lie  makes  on  the  circumstances,  that  Lord  Loughborough 
had  given  an  entirely  false  account  of  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Dundas.     That  lawyer  was,  in  fact,  so  eager  for  the 
office  which  he  ultimately  obtained,  that  he  stuck  at  nothing  to 
gain  his  end.     Historians   have  hitherto  believetl  the  story  of 
Lord  Loughborough  as  related   by  Lord   Malmesbury.      They 
will  henceforth  have  to  follow  the  more  prosaic  but  unimpeftch" 
able  narrative  of  the  Leeds  Memoranda.      It  is  probable  that  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  and  the  Duke  of  Portland*  each  deceived  by  hid 
own  toadies,  were  'smelling  at  the  same  nosegay.'     ICach  thoughl 
that  he  was  the  one  individual  who,  by  his  position  and  peculiar 
gifts,  could  combine  the   jarring  antagonisms  of  Pitt  and   Fo^ 
into  an  harmonious  unity. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  neither  the  Leeds  Memorand-£ 
nor  the  Burges  Papers  throw  any  light  on  the  most  important 
question  of  the  whole  of  this  period — the  outbreak  of  the  wa-i 
with  France.  In  the  conversation  with  Pitt  above  mentioned 
it  is  tantali/Jng  to  read,  '  He  turned  the  conversation  for  som 
time  to  the  affairs  of  France.  I  brought  him  back,  howcvcr»  t<S 
the  subject  of  our  conference/  We  would  rather  have  one  lin 
about  Pitt's  views  as  to  our  relations  of  France  just  after  Uj^ 
cataclysm  of  the  tenth  of  August,  than  ten  abcmt  back-stairs 
intrigues  for  the  shuffling  of  ministries.  The  recal  of  l^rd 
Gower  from  Paris  after  the  tenth  of  August  was  inevitable. 
He  had  been  accredited  to  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch  had 
been  deposed.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  remain  at 
Paris,  nor  as  an  aristocrat  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  Toyti 
prisoner  would  his  life  have  been  safe.  The  French  Gorern" 
ment  expected  his  departure,  and  were  not  offended  at  it.  The 
position  of  Chauvelin  in  England  was  different.  Nominally 
commissioned  by  the  King,  he  was  known  to  possess  in  some 
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degree  llie  confidence  of  his  new   masters,  and  how  was  he  to 
take  bis  leave?     If  the  Provisional  Government  sent  him  letters 
of  reciil,  would  the  King  of  England  receive  them,  and,  if  he 
was  refused  an  audience,  would  it  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  the 
very  war  which  both  countries  were  anxious  to  avert  ?    Chauvelin 
bad  been  sent  to  England  as  the  nominal  bend  of  a  mission,  of 
which   Talieyrand    was    the    informing    spirit,    to    conclude   if 
possible  an  alliance  with  this  country,  to  borrow  three  millions 
of  money,  and  to  offer  St.  Domingo  in  return.     These  objects 
were  as  important  in  the  new  state  of  things  as  they  had  been 
before.    Indeed,  as  the  tide  of  European  insurrection  rose,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  France  should  not  increase  the  number  of 
her   enemies.       Chauvelin     therefore    remained    in    a    dubious 
position,    snubbed    alternately   by  Grenville   and    by  his  own 
Government,  afraid  to  move  forwards  or  backwards  for  fear  of 
making  bad  worse.     He  had  no  relations  with  the  Opposition. 
Talleyrand,    with   marvellous    insight,    had    seen    at    once    the 
suicidal  folly  of   any  step    in    that    direction.     So  matters  re- 
mained through  the  recess  of  1792.     In  the  autumn  the  relations 
of  the  two  Governments  became  more  strained.     The  unexpected 
repulse  of  the  allied   armies,  the  conquest  of  Belgium   which 
followed  closely  upon  the  Battle  of  Jemappes,  which  united  the 
Nptherlands  to  France  and  seemed   to  threaten   Holland,  made 
the  peril  more  urgent  for  the  English  Government.     I'hia  feeling 
of  insecurity   was  increaseil    by   the   decree   of  November   19, 
which,  passed   in  hot   haste  in   an   afternoon's  debate,  though 
Preferred  only  to  countries  already  invaded  by  French  arms, 
•ounded  like  an  appeal   to  all  nations  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  their  legitimate  rulers. 

This  decree,  repeated  a  month  later,  and  the  opening  of  the 
^cliDlilt,  together  with  the  invasion  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  and 
llie  execution  of  the  King,  have  generally  been  regarded  as  the 
C4UICS  of  the  revolutionary  war.  An  examination  of  English 
■od  French  State  papers  does  not  support  this  conclusion.  The 
invasion  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  although  it  was  enumerated  by 
**tt  in  1800  as  one  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  war,  finds 
'lo  place  in  the  correspondence  of  the  time.  The  decree  of 
November  19  was  abundantly  explained  by  Chauvelin,  and 
*o<lced  no  one,  who  reads  in  the  Moniteur  the  debate  which 
preceded  it,  could  attach  to  it  the  importance  which  our  Ministry 
*ere  at  first  inclined  to  give  it.  The  opening  of  the  Scheldt 
*as  a  serious  violation  of  treaties,  and,  if  it  had  been  carried  into 
*'*ion,  would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  peaceful  relations. 
"Ul  there  was  a  great  difference  between  declaring  the  Scheldt 
open  because  *  a  river  which  had  its  source  in  a  free  country 
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should  never  be  enslaved  through  any  portion  of  its  course/ 
and  the  uslnf:  it  ns  a  menace  to  Kiiglish  commerce.  There  is, 
indeed,  the  stronj;est  proof,  that  we  should  not  have  gone  to 
war  upon  this  pretext.  The  Dutch,  who  were  the  parties  most 
interested,  were  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  it.  We  had  our- 
selves offered  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  some  years  before 
.to  Joseph  II.  under  far  more  dangerous  circumstances,  as 
the  price  of  his  surrender  of  the  French  alliance.  We  have 
authentic  records  of  conversations  of  Pitt  with  Maret,  in  which 
the  position  was  practically  surrendered.  The  execution  of  the 
King  was  seized  by  the  Ministry  as  a  good  opportunity  for 
making  the  war  popular,  but  not  as  a  casu^  belli.  None  of  these 
reasons  are  sufficirtit  to  account  for  the  catastrophe.  The  fate 
of  peace  and  war  lay  elsewhere — in  the  security  of  Holland. 
We  were  bound  to  that  country  by  the  closest  ties  of  honour 
and  interest,  and  its  destiny  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  us. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  peace  lay  in  the  divisions  of  the- 
two  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris.  In  the  English  Cabinet 
there  was  certainly  a  war  party,  to  which  the  King  gave  his 
support.  Pitt  was  prepared  to  make  any  sjicrifice  for  peace, 
Grenviile  probably  swerved  slowly  to  the  side  of  war.  In  Paris, 
Dumouriez  and  Le  Brun  were  in  favour  of  peace  with  England  ; 
the  Jacobins,  for  their  own  purposes,  wished  for  an  extension  of 
the  war.  It  is  painful  to  think  what  accidents  prevented  aa 
understanding.  Pitt,  in  a  conversation  with  \laret,  afterwfirds 
Duke  of  Bassano,  had  pressed  for  the  recal  of  Chauvelin  aud 
the  mission  of  another  agent  to  treat  informally  with  the  Englisl* 
Court.  Barthelemy,  the  ncgociator  of  the  peace  oi  Basle,  the 
ablest  diplomatist  in  the  French  service  except  Talleyrand  who 
was  not  available,  was  designated  for  the  post.  Le  Brun  hail 
actually  drawn  up  the  instrument  recalling  Chauvelin.  The 
Provisional  Government  rejected  it,  as  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  France,  it  is  believed,  by  a  very  small  majority.  Similarly 
Fox  urged  on  Parliament  the  recognition  of  the  French  R*^' 
public,  and  the  despatch  of  an  envoy  to  Paris.  Instructions  ft>r 
this  purpose  were  drawn  up  and  are  still  extant,  Mr.  LindssV 
having  been  chosen  for  this  service.  Chauvelin  was  not  re- 
called, Lindsay  was  not  sent,  and  both  nations  drifted  into  war. 
One  more  chance  was  allowed  us.  The  dismissal  of  Chauvelio 
from  this  country,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  suspected  alien, 
was  a  high-handed  insult,  and  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  was,  as  Chauvelin  said,  *  un  coup  de  canon/  Yet  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  dismissed  by  us,  he  had  been 
recalled  by  the  French  Government,  and  Maret,  a  persona  grata 
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>  Pilt,  baj  been  appointed  jii  his  room,     Tbe  courier  recall!, 
'hauvclin  met  him  at  Blackhcath  ;  Mnret  and  Chauvelin  passe 
ftch  other  in  the  night  at  Montreuil,  and   had  no  conversation 
ot  recognizing  each  <ither''s  liveries.     On  such  slight  events  do 
M  fate  of  empires  hang  I 

Februarv  1703  marks  a  new  era  in  the  career  of  Pitt  and  in 
be  foreifjn  policy  of  England.  The  fabric  which  be  had 
aboriously  erected,  of  peace  abroad  and  financial  stability  at 
lome,  was  swept  away  for  ever.  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  on 
eaving  Szistowa  in  1791,  congratulated  himself  that  he  had 
irowncd  a  long  diplomatic  career  by  placing  the  peace  of 
Europe  on  a  secure  basis  for  at  least  a  generation.  VV'e  must 
not  be  surprised  if  Englisliincn  did  not  at  first  realize  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  tliey  had  entered.  It  was  some 
little  time  before  the  conflict  began  in  grim  earnest.  We 
looked  for  a  speedy  victory  over  tlie  undisciplined  hordes  of  the 
mns'culottes.  We  were  soon  undeceived.  The  French  armies 
|rere  animated  by  a  spirit  which  had  not  yet  been  taken  into  ac- 
;oant  by  professors  of  the  art  of  war.  A  career  opened  to  ability 
rallwl  into  being  the  genius  which  it  rewarded.  The  coalition 
^•as  distracted  with  conflicting  interests.  The  caricatures  of 
-■illray  depict  but  too  faithfully  the  excesses  of  the  English 
inny  in  Flanders,  The  loss  of  the  37th  Regiment  in  con- 
feqaence  of  a  drunken  debauch,  as  told  by  Burges,  is  but  a  type 
^f  tbe  whole  camp.iign.  The  Duke  of  York  was  recalled ; 
Holland  was  conquered  by  Pichegru  ;  Prussia,  complaining  that 
ber  subsidies  were  not  regularly  paid  by  England,  retired  from 
*be  coalition  at  the  peace  of  Basle,  thus  avenging  our  desertion 
of  her  in  17i)l.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  now  a  member  of  theOppo- 
|l|U)n,  tells  us  of  tbe  efforts  made  to  'treat  with  any  govern- 
^Bt  in  France,  under  whatever  form,  which  should  apj>ear 
<?apable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  other  countries,' efforts  which  resulted  in  the  fruitless 
'nission  of  Lord  Malmesbury. 

Here  our  present  materials  fail  us.  The  secret  history  of  ibc 
^xt  ten  years  has  yet  to  be  written.  When  the  wealth  of  our 
archives  becomes  current  coin,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
whether  Pitt  should  have  made  peace  with  France  in  IMIX); 
whether  he  did  right  in  resigning  in  1801 ;  whether  England 
Was  fully  justified  in  breaking  off  the  peace  of  Amiens  and 
engaging  in  the  deadly  struggle  in  which  Pitt  was  forced  to 
jicld,  when  the  courier,  booted  and  spurred,  rattled  down  the 
streets  of  Bath,  and,  bringing  the  news  of  Austcrlitz,  struck 
Ms  face  with  the  ashy  pallor  which  it  never  lost,  and  his  heart 
With  the  icr  chili  which  froze  it  in  an  early  death. 
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■AtT.  VI. — 1.  Eru/laufI :  its  People^  Poliry,  and  Pursuits,     'By 
'.*    T.  H.  S.  Esc4)tt.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    London,  1885. 
!i.  John  Bull  et  Son  lie.      By   *Max  O'Rell.'      Paris,    1883. 
Translated  from  the  French  under  the  supervision   of  the 
'/        Author.     London,  1884. 

3.  Lfa  Filh's  fh  John  Bull.  By  the  Same.  Paris,  1884.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  under  the  supervision  of  the  Author. 
London,  1884. 

4.  Society  in  London.     By  a  Foreign  Resident.     London,  1885. 

5.  La  Soeit'fe  de  Lomlrt>s,  Comto  Paul  Vasili.  Paris,  1885. 
Translated  from  the  French.     London,  1885. 

IT  has  been  sometimes  urged  on  behalf  of  the  rather  irre- 
sponsible,  and   n(»t    always  good-natured,   chatter    which 
makes  so  lare^  a  part  of  our  current  literature,  that,  much  as 
superior  minds  may  to-day  affect  to  deplore  or  condemn  it,  to  the 
future  historian  of  our  era  it  will  prove  a  precious  and  indispens- 
able boon.     It  is  to  such  sources,  say  they,  that  he  must  turn  for 
those  touches  of  life  and  nature  which  every  writer  needs,  and 
most  of  all  writers  the  historian,  to  keep  his  works  sweet,  and 
save  them  from  the  dust  and  silence  of  the  upper  shelf.     Of  the 
outward  and  visible  features  of  the  time,  the  dry  bones  of  that 
skeleton  we  call  history,  any  one  can  possess  himself  who  will 
be  at  the   pains  to   explore   the   '  dark   backward    and   abyss 
of  Blue-books  and  newspapers,  or  consult  the  dumb  oracles  of" 
Hansard.     But  for  the  movement,  the  colour,  for  the  '  form  ami 
pressure  of  the  age,'  one  must  go  elsewhere.     These  are  not 
to  be  found  in   the  public  records,  nor  to  be  imaged  from  the- 
so-called  historic  events  of  the  lime;  but  rather  in  the  by-wajf* 
of  life,  in   the   pictures  of  contemporary   fashions  and   follies^ 
pursuits  and  pastimes,  contributed  by  the  idle  or  the  curious; 
in   all  that  motley  p.inorama  of  life  in  a  great  capital,  whicb 
the  philosopher  may  contemplate  with  a  sneer  or  a  sigh,  a^^ 
his  philosophy  or  his  peptics  (if  the  terms  be  not  synonymous^ 
may   suggest,   but   which,  if  he  deserve   his  name,  he   cannot 
ignore.     Reform  Bills  and  Budgets  ;  the  disputes  of  rival  crceds- 
and  speculations;    records   of  war,   adventure,  and   discovery  J 
literature  and  art,  science  and  medicine — things  of  high  import 
these,  but  yet  not  'all  that  human  hearts  endure.'   Let  not  thcny 
it  is  pleaded, 

'  Let  uot  Ambition  mock  the  usefal  toil ' 

of  those  who  turn  from  these  grave  subjects  to  record  in  humbleK' 
prose  those  changes  and  chances  of  a  London  season  whicl»- 
Society's  own  poet  has  wedded  to  his  sprightly  strains ; — 
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'  — the  dances. 

The  fillings  of  hot  little  rooms. 
The  glaBcinga  nf  rapturous  glances, 

The  faufyiugs  of  fancy  cuhIuiucs  ; 
The  pleasures  which  fashion  mukea  dulicB, 

Tho  praisings  of  fiddles  and  flutes, 
Tho  luxury  of  looking  at  Beauties, 

The  ledinm  of  talking  to  Alutcs ; 
The  female  diplomatists,  planners 

Of  matches  for  Laura  and  Jane ; 
Tho  ice  of  her  Ladyship's  manners, 

Tho  ice  of  liis  Lordship's  champagne.* 

There  is  much  reason  in  the  plea.      W'e  make  history  now  in 

Another  way  than  our  fathers  used,  and  we   must  write  it  in 

another.     The  way  we  employ  is  in  truth  not  one  of  our  own 

iliscovering,  though  we  employ  it  perhaps  somewhat  differently. 

Many  years  ago  Jeffrey — whom   posterity  has  never  blamed  for 

an  undue  devotion  to  light  literature— complained  that  History 

wjis  silent,  or  at  least  reser\'ed,  on  the  very  points  on  which,  if 

she  was  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  chronicler,  it  behoved 

her  to  be  most   communicative.     'Before/  he   says,  'we  can 

apply  any  example  in   history,  or  even  comprehend   its  actual 

import,  we  must  know  something  of  the  character  both  of  the 

rt(^  and  of  the  persons  to  which  it  belongs,  and  understand  a 

g(KKl  deal  of  the  temper,  tastes,  and   occupations  both  of  the 

actors  and  the  sufferers.'     The  moral  growths  of  a  country  or  an 

tpe  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  studies  of  every  historian, 

h  is  the  old  story — 

'  What  great  CTents  from  little  causes  spring  t  * 

The  prevailing  manners  of  a  time,  its  studies  and  amusements, 
lU  follies  and  its  vices,  are  as  necessary  to  the  writer  who  would 
tell  his  contemporaries  what  manner  of  men  their  fathers  were, 
"^ilh  what  eyes  they  looked  out  upon  the  world,  with  what 
heads  and  hearts  they  went  about  its  business,  as  the  wars  they 
*r»ged,  the  speeches  they  made  in  Parliament,  the  taxes  they 
imposed  or  remitted,  the  laws  they  repealed  or  passed.  Public 
transactions,  in  short,  are  not  to  l>e  rightly  understoo<l  without 
*  nice  comprehension  of  the  men  who  transacted  them  ;  and 
*Qii  cannot  be  gained  by  seeing  the  actors  always  In  full 
*lress. 

'Writings/  Jeffrey  continued  to  urge,  *  not  mount  for  publication, 
'i**'  prepared  for  purposes  of  vanity  or  contention,  are  the  only 
oitBKirials  in  which  the  true  *'  fonn  and  pressure  "  of  tlie  ages  which 
produced  them  arc  ever  completely  preserved ;  and  indeed  the  only 
<luGataeDta  from  which  the  great  events  which  are  blazoned  on  their 
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records  can  over  be  satiaftictonlj  explained.  It  is  in  aucli  writingf 
ulouu — coufidrutial  lutters,  private  diariea,  family  aoecdotes,  and 
poreonnl  rcmonstranccR,  apoUigios,  or  oxplanationa — that  the  trne 
eprings  of  action  aro  disclusod,  as  well  as  tbo  obstructions,  whether 
in  the  ecruplos  of  individuals  or  tho  yoneml  temper  of  societjr,  by 
which  their  operation  is  so  capHcionsly  and,  but  for  tliose  rercla- 
tions,  so  unaccountably  controlled.  They  are  the  true  keys  to  tho 
cipher  in  which  public  annals  are  almost  necessarily  written  ;  anrj 
their  disclosure,  after  long  intervals  of  time,  is  almost  as  good  as  tho 
revocation  of  tbeir  writers  from  the  dead — to  abide  onr  interrogatories, 
and  to  act  over  again  before  us,  in  tho  very  dress  and  accents  of  tbo 
time,  a  portion  of  the  sccues  which  they  once  guided  or  udorucd.' 

What  Jeffrey  pleaded  for,  his  favourite  and  famous  pupil  Mao* 
aulay  in  some  measure  established.    Others,  of  course,  bad  done 
sometbing  this  way  before  him.    Herodotus,  for  instance,  the  great 
All-father  of  historians,  lias  condescended  to  trent  occasionally 
of  other  than  public  traasartinns.     So,  too,  has  even  the  stern 
Tacitus,  and,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  Gibbon   himself, 
has  not  <lisdained  nt  times  to  stay  bis  stately  march  along  the 
brood  highway  of  the  past  to  enquire,  and  often  very  curious!/, 
into  private   and   familiar   matters.     Carlylc,   as  all    remember 
but  too  well,  wearied  heaven  and  earth  with  his  execrations  oa 
the   dull    cold    ways   of   Dryasdust,  and    with    infinite    labour 
invented  a  system  of  his  own  for  reproducing  '  the  faces  of  our 
vanished  Tathers,'  and  re-animating  *  the  thing  now  gone  silent* 
named  Past.'     But  in  Carlyle's  ways  no  man  has  yet  venturetl 
to  tread,  and  such  old-world  models  as  Tacitus  or  Gibbon  oar 
scornful  age   has    long    ago  turned    to   the   walh     Macaular  is 
with  us  still.     His  method  and  bis  style  have  still   tbeir  influ- 
ence and  attraction.     Some  of  our  teachers,  it  is  true,  exhort  us 
to  put  away  tbe  accursed  thing  from  our  midst  j  but  thougb  we 
may  affect  to  do   so,  and  listen  with  pleasure  to   the  clink  of 
the  iconoclast's  chisel   on  the  famous  gravestone,  in  secret  we 
still  cherish  the  dead  man*s  memory,  paying  it  the  finest  of  all 
compliments,  the  compliment  of  imitation.     For  surely  in  all 
later  historians  the  inliuence  of  MacauLiy  is  clear  to  trace ;  he 
is,  with  those  apologists  we  have  elsewhere  specified,  the  capital 
illustration  of  their  theory  of  the  value  of  gossip  ;  and  his  is 
the  name  by  them  most  often  and  most  triumphantly  cited  u 
the  writer  whose  pages  owe  so  large  a  share  of  their  colour  and 
vivacity  to  those   literary  snappers-up  of  unconsidered   trifles, 
wh(»m  sterner  spirits  seem  in  all  ages  to  have  agreed  to  despisfi 
though  certainly  not  always  to  reject.      In  a  well-known  passage, 
after  explaining  his  views  of  the  historian's  duties,  he  has  avowed 
that  he  will  *  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended 
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elow  the  dignity  of  bistorv  if  1  can  succeed   in  placing  before 

the  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of  the 

life  of  their  ancestors.*     This  is  the  cardinal  point :  what  shame 

or  olTence  can   there  be,   it  is   asked,  in  busying  oneself  with 

matters  so   grave  a  writer  did  not  disdain   to   take   under  his 

especial  patronage?     What  Roger  North  and  Narcissus  Luttrell 

and  Anthony  Hamilton,  what  L'Estrange  and   Ned  Ward  and 

Tom   D'Urfey  did  for  Macaulay,  that  will  these  chroniclers  of 

Victorian  Society  do  for  the   historian  yet  unborn.     And  not 

only  in  the  pages  of  bis  history  is   ISIacaulay  indebted   to  the 

gossips  of  the  past.     How  many  a  brilliant  passage  would  his 

css&YS  lack  had  it  not  been  for  the  busy  idleness  of  such  writers 

as  Walpole  and  Hervey,  Mrs.  Manlcy  and  Madame  D'Arblay — 

if  the  ghost  of  the  fair  Cecilia   will  pardoa   the  unrighteous 

companionship ! 

There  is,  we  say  again,  much  reason  in  the  plea.     But  before 
it  be  finally  accepted,  one  or  two  things  have  to  l>e  considered. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  advantages  the  future  historian  is  destined  to 
wap  from  this  field  of  contemporary  literature  must  depend  on 
three  things :  they  must  depend  on  the  nature  and  accuracy  of 
the  information  supplied;  the  position  and  importance  of  the 
people  concerning  whom  it  is  supplied;  and  the  qualifications 
for  their  business  of  those  who  supply  it.    For  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  unless  the  future  historian  can   be  certain  on  these  points, 
unless  he  is  so  assured  of  the  good  faith  of  his  authorities  that 
he  may   unreservedly  accept  their  statements,   even   where   no 
ponding  evidence  exists,  he  is  not  unlikely  to  come  to 
serious  trouble,     Mr.  Chadband,  it  may  be  remembered, 
Oocc  fell  by  accident  into  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  truth.      It  is  a  common  failing  of  the  day  to  mistake  eels  for 
elephants,  or  geese  for  swans,  as  an  earlier  philosopher  than 
Mr,  Chadband  has  put  it :  and  unless  the  historian  can  be  quite 
sare  that  his  gossips  have  made  no  such  mistake,  that  they  have 
fcwn  blessed  with  a  sufficient  keenness  of  eyesight,  to  distin- 
fuiih  the  varieties  of  the  species  which  they  have  passe<l  their 
^Vs  in  examining,  recording,  and  classifying,  and  to  give  each 
rt»  proper  value  and  proportion,  he  will  hardly  find  in  those  gay 
all  the  profit  that  is  claimed  for  them.     Even  under  the 
t  conditions  it  is  rash  work  to  build  too  much  on  the  gossip- 
gcrs  of  any  time.     Even  where  we  have  the  best  possible 
oa  for  believing  the  scandalous  chronicle  to  be  true,  it  must 
ays  be  an  open  question,  what   semblance  the    picture  we 
have  painted  with  those  colours  and  from  those  models  bears  to 
reality.     Most  of  us  probably,  who  are  well  versed  in  our 
ys  or  our  Walpole,  flatter  ourselves  that  wc  have  got  from 
"ol,  161.— iVy.  321.  L  their 
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their  merry  pages  a  pretty  clear  Idea  of  the  life  of  those  til 
anil   the  men   r-ntl  women  who  lived  it.      V^et,  how  still   more 
probablr,  do   we   flatter  ourselves   in   vain,    and   all    we    have 
really  got  is  but  an  *  unreal  mockery.'     Wise  men   tell  us  there 
are  planets  to  which  the  long  vanished  past  is  still   the  living 
present;  from  which  Noah  may  possibly  still  be  seen  stepping 
into  the  ark,  or  Eve    listening   to    the  voice  of  the  tempter. 
Could   we    be    transported    for  a  space  to  one  of  those  starry 
vantage-grounds,  and  sec  with  our  visual  eyes,  as  now  wc  think 
we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  imagination,  Pepys   sitting  at  the 
King's  playhouse,  *  for  privacy  sake  in  an  upper  box/  or  Charles 
Fox    and  Fitzpatrick  keeping    the   bank  at    Brooks*s,  it   is  s 
handred  chnnces  to  one   that  we  should    no    more    recognize 
our  ideals,  than  in  certain  wearisome  mixtures  of  bad  historri 
bad    taste    and    bad    writing,    with    which    a    groaning   world 
has  lately    been   afllicted,  it   is   possible  to  recognize   the  real 
Byron  or  the  real  Slielley,      Vet,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  that 
the  fault  is  ours  only.     It  is  impossible  in  reading  those  old 
memoirs  and  letters  and  journals,  not  to  recognize  the  stamp  of 
sincerity,  the  'natural  touch.'     Who  the  men  were  we  know, 
and  the  part  they  played  ia  life.     They  wrote  not  for  posterity, 
not  *  for  vanity  or  contention,'  but  for  their  own  amusement  <»f 
the  amusement  of  their  friends:  and  when  every  allowance  b»i 
been  made  for  egotism,  pique,  or  partiality,  the  assurance  sliH   | 
remains,  that  here  truly  is  the  *  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of 
the  time.'     Are  the  current  makers  of  the  history  that  is  to  br 
equally  known,  and  equally  to  be  depended  on  ?    How  many  iif 
them  can  say  with  the  modern  Ulysses — 

'  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  haro  met '? 

That  is  the  capital  question  ;  and  the  books  whose  titles  staii<l 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  may  help  us  in  some  degree  to  a  riglit 
understanding  of  this  important  point.  Some  of  them  perhaps 
will  seem  at  first  sight  hardly  of  the  quality  this  *  Review'  i* 
mostly  in  the  habit  of  discussing,  and  indeed  as  literature  it 
must  be  owned  they  are  of  no  great  importance.  But  they  bavi 
been  expected,  one  hears,  with  so  much  curiosity,  and  welcomed 
with  such  abundant  demonstrations,  that  there  must,  OUT' 
imagines,  be  '  that  within  which  passeth  show  ;*  something  in 
which  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  know  than  we  insY 
profess  to  be,  can  detect  the  natural  touch  howsoever  disgui 
something  at  any  rate  which  should  make  them  worth  conni 
ation,  if  not  acceptance.  They  are  not  all,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  same  category.  The  first  of  course  stands  by  itself;  ai 
indeed   we   feel   that  some   apology   is   due   to  Air.  Escott  f 
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IWin^  ranked  it  with  the  others.  But  so  earnest  and  so  nice  a 
slcdent  of  his  times  and  his  follows  wil!  pardon  uSj  we  are 
Confident,  for  the  use  we  have  made  of  his  book,  which  travels, 
uf  course,  over  far  wider  ground  than  we  purpose  exploring. 
The  others  constitute,  indeed,  but  a  small  part  of  the  literature 
tbcj  belong  to;  but  thej  have  each  in  their  way,  and  for  their 
little  hour,  been  a  good  deal  talked  and  written  about,  and 
pottibly  read  ;  and  in  default  of  other  and  more  valuable  aids 
to  OBT  enquiry,  they  may  fairly  serve  to  represent  the  case  of 
tboK  who  claim  for  such  writing,  if  not  the  dignity  of  history, 
8t  least  the  regard  of  the  historian. 

Unfortunately  we  are  stayed  at  the  very  outset  by  one  stern 
ud  DDComproraising  fact.     For  the  most  part  lliese  books  have 
been  written   by   men  who,  for  one    reason   or    another,   have 
decided   to  conceal   their   identity.      Mr.    Esrott  wc  alt   know  ; 
*Mai  O'Rell '  is  a  pseudonym  of  a  French  master  in  a  London 
Kbool ;  but  who  is  *  a  Foreign  Resident '  ?  who  is  *  Comte  Paul 
■jpili*?     There   are,   no  doubt,   some  who   know;    there  are 
^min  to  be  some  who  will  profess  tri  know  ;  but  for  our  own 
Hk  we,   as  representing  a  feeble  unit   in  the  general  sum   of 
^■i&nity,  must  own  to  being  as  completely  in  the  dark  as  any 
^■of  these  modest  or  timid  scribes  could  desire.      It   is  to  be 
^Bomed  that   *  Comte   Paul    Vastli '  is  a  Frenchman,  because 
B^book   was  originally  written   in  the  French  tongue;    it  is 
Hi  more  certain  tliat  the  *■  Foreign  Resident  ^  is  a  native  of  our 
^pGrub  Street,  though  interna!  evidence  seems  to  point  to  a 
Hvpspondence  of  some  kind  between  him  and  the  mysterious 
^knt.     But  beyond  this  there  is,  for  us,  no  knowledge.      If  a 
Htnry  hence  the  patient  historian  is  moved  by  some  dim  com- 
^Bt  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  present  year  of  grace  to  call 
^VD  these  volumes  from  the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum, 
^k  will  Ik*  nothing  to  guide  him  in  his  choice  or  rejection  of 
Hb  statistics.      lie   will  unquestionably  find  much   in  them 
^Bbe  will  not  find  elsewhere;  he  will  iind  in  them  familiarly 
^ftdled,  for  good  or  ill,  many  persons  whose  very  names  history 
^V  forgotten,  and   for  whose  title  to  fame  he  will  search  con- 
^Hi>orary  records  in  vain.     But  whether  this  exclusive  informa- 
^B   must    be    ascribed    to   the   superior  knowledge  or   to  the 
Hperior  information   of  the   writers;    whether  this  familiarity 
^bt  be  set  down  to  intimacy  or   impudence,  he  will  be  left  to 
^■f  his  own  conclusions.      What  those  conclusions  are  likely 
^ve  we  will  for  the  present  leave  our  readers  to  determine. 
^b  is  perhaps  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  that  no 
Kser  has  as  yet  been   found  to  grant  Burns's  prayer.     To  see 
py»elves  as  others  sec  us,  when  the  *  others'  are  of  the  vision 
^^  L  2  %tv^ 
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anil  thp  faculty  of  Monsieur  'Max  O'Rell,'  would  be  indeed 
painful  process.  Provincialism  dies  hard  amon^  us.  Despite 
the  long  and  pious  crusade  of  Mr,  Matthew  Arnold,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  not  yet  has  he  managed  wholly  to  uproot  our  old 
comforting  belief  in  the  theory  of  the  *  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,'  and  the  '  unrivalled  happiness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.'  It  would  at  any  rate  ill  become  an  Englishman  to  pn*M 
very  eagerly  to  the  stoning  of  any  foreign  *  chiel '  who  came 
among  us  for  the  purpose  of  *  taking  notes  : '  to  bcmock  or  to 
execrate  him  for  his  inability  'to  see  things  as  they  really  are' 
(which  would  probably  in  too  many  instances  mean  to  see 
them  with  the  Englishman's  eyes);  to  complain  too  bitterly  of 
his  prejudice,  or  to  laugh  too  loudly  at  his  ignorance.  When 
urged  to  such  excesses  we  should  check  the  ungenerous  impulse, 
by  remembering  that  even  so  serious  and  clear-headeid  an 
Englishman  as  Dr.  Arnold  could  write  from  France,  that  wimt 
struck  him  most  there  was  '  the  total  absence  of  gentlemen,  and 
of  all  persons  having  the  education  and  the  sentiments  of  a  real 
gentleman,'  while  but  very  few  seemed  to  him  to  have  even  the 
•  appearance  and  manners  of  one,'  But  of  all  these  iucon- 
venient  visitants  the  Frenchman  is  at  once  the  most  stiff-necked 
and  the  most  credulous.  Despite  the  quickness  of  his  moilif> 
wit,  his  acutcncss,  intelligence,  and  vivacity,  it  has  long  brfO 
with  him  an  hereditary — so  long  that  it  has  become  almost,  u 
one  may  say,  a  divine — right  to  look  at  all  things  outside  his 
own  experience  of  life  by  the  sole  light  of  the  lamps  of  tlw 
Boulevards.  There  are  Frenchmen  and  Frenchmen,  and  U" 
one  would  think  of  confounding  Monsieur  Taine  and  Montiett* 
'Max  O'Rcll'  in  one  common  doom.  Vet,  shrewd  ofwot 
nearly  always  good-natured,  and  always  interesting,  as  are  tlic 
former's  *  Notes  sur  rAngleterre,'  sincere  as  was  his  desire  to 
master  our  insular  peculiarities,  and  untiring  his  industrTtl^ 
must  be  owned  that  he  goes  astray  not  seldom  as  hopele^j^  v 
his  younger  compatriot.  Like  all  French  travellers — indcwl, 
like  the  majority  of  all  travellers,  he  is  too  quick  to  generaliw 
from  particulars,  and  from  particulars  too  often  imporfectlr 
apprehended.  But  of  Monsieur  Taine  it  must  always  be  said 
that  even  where  he  errs  most  unaccountably,  be  errs  always  like 
a  gentleman  :  for  the  other  this  plea  is  not  good.  Monsieur 
Taine  quotes  with  natural  approval  the  saying  of  an  anciept 
writer,  that  the  two  qualities  most  in  fashion  among  the  GaoU. 
were  courage  and  wit; — ^  duas  res  industrtosissime  persequIttiT 
gens  Gallorum,  rem  militarem  et  argute  loqui.'  This  Lali 
sentence,  he  says,  'exactly  defines  the  spirit  of  con versatioi^ 
the  talent  for  coining  apothegms,  the  liking  for  short,  sharp 
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neat,  imprornptu,  and  happj  phrases,  lauached  with   gaiety  or 

malice.*     And  he  adds;  'Foreigners  greatlj  admire  this  gift; 

they  say  that  it   is  accompanied   with  taste,   and  that  bath  of 

tbem  are  universal  and  developed  among  us.'     Some  foreigners 

will   probably   have    changed    their    opinion    since  Air.   •  Max 

D'Rell '  wrote,  and  particularly  since  he  wrote  his  last  volume. 

With   his  first  work,  *  John  Bull  et  son  lie,'  it  was  possible  to 

be  a   little  amused,  and   a  good  deal  bored  ;  but  no  man  with 

the  slightest  sense  of  humruir  could  have   been  angry  with  it. 

With  his  second  (and  we  will  trust  his  last)  volume,  '  Les  Filles 

tie  John  Hull,'  it   is  not  necessary  to  be  an  Englishman  to  be 

angry,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  Englishman  to 

be  angry  with  a  blackguard  who  insults  a  woman  in  the  public 

ttreets.     But    the    plain   fact    is,   that    the    composer  of   these 

Tolumes  had  not  for  his  object  to  describe  for  his  untravelled 

cottntrymen    the    country    and    the    people    of    Great    Britain, 

bat  to   crack   as    many  jokes  as   he  could  on   what    it   is  the 

fuhion  to    call    their    insular  prejudices*;    that    is  to    say,   on 

tboie   national    characteristics,    physical,    social,    and    mental, 

wbich  distinguish  them  from  other  countries  ;  the  plane  of  com- 

puison   being  in  this  case  an  unusually  narrow  and  restricted 

Wie,     Unfortunately,   as   was  said   of  one   of  another  rare,  he 

jokes  with  difliculty,  even  where  he  attempts  no  fresh  flights  of 

tuicy,  which,  to  give  him  his  due,  is  but  seldom.    Even  where  he 

Js  content,  as  he  mostly  is,  to  appropriate  other  men's  humours, 

^  does   not  convoy   wisely.      His  jokes    are   ancient,  but  not 

TcDcrable ;  even  for  one  so  staunch  to  tradition  as  th6  Parisian 

cockney,  surely   the   primeval   jest  on   the   large  feet   and   the 

long  teeth  of  Engliiihwomen  must  by  this  time,  one  would  have 

tliougbt,  have  lost  some  of  its  point.      Hut  ji>kc  he  must ;  if  he 

fttpects  nothing  else,  he  respects  the  national  code,  as  he  under- 

'tvids   it,    argute   lorjui.     It   may   be    that    his  long  residence 

oeaeath  these  grey  skies  and  in  these  yellow  fogs,  which  are  all 

JU  gifts  the   English  climate  ever  vouchsafes  to  travellers  from 

^  *  pleasant  land  of  France,'  has  somewhat  dimmed  his  native 

U^bt;   but  it  is  certain  that  his  patriotism  had  laid  upon  his 

vits  a  burden  greater  than   they  are  at  all  times  able  to  bear. 

Unfortunately,  too,  his  materials  are   scanty ;   and  this  is  the 

iftost  damning  count  in  his  indictment,  for  surely  no  Democritus 

^old  wish  a  fairer  field  for  laughter  than  this 'blessed  plot* 

tould  furnish  in  these  present  years  of  grace.     There  is  nothing 

to  show  that  our  visitor  has  ever  moved  out  of  London,  or,  in 

London,  ever  moved  outside  a  narrow  and  not  engaging  circle. 

When  Mr.  Gargery  and  JVIr.   VV'opsle   paid   their  first  visit  to 

London,  they  bent  their  steps  first  to  the  *  Blacking  VVare'us,' 

nor 
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nor  is  tlicre  evidence  to  show  that  honest  Joe  carried  back 
with  bim  to  his  forge  any  other  impression  of  the  Metropolis. 
Monsieur  'Max  O'Rcirs'  experience  of  London  and  its  people 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  more  extensive.  The 
'Foreign  Resident'  (in  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  shown  « 
singular  and  most  admirable  unsel&shuess)  has  attempted  a 
de6nition  of  Society  :  '  If  a  dcftnition  of  Society,*  he  says,  •were 
sought  for,  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  it  as  the  social  area  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  personally  cognizant,  within  the 
limits  of  which  he  visits,  and  every  member  of  which  is  to 
some  extent  in  touch  with  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  His  Rojal 
Highness.*  The  areas  '  Max  O'Rell  *  has  been  familiar  with 
were  clearly  not  of  this  social  class.  The  smoking-room  ofa 
fourth-rate  club,  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  our  thefttio, 
music-halls  and  drinking-bars,  and  a  diligent  study  of  tlw 
'Daily  Telegraph,'  would  amply  furnish  forth  a  dozen  such 
volumes  as  these.  Spice  this  fund  of  information  with  a  certain 
smart  newspaper  style' which  no  man  nurtured  on  the  coluniM 
of  *  Le  Journal  Amusant,'  "-Le  Petit  Journal  pour  Rire/ aod 
the  literature  of  the  kiosques  generally,  should  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring;  strain  the  mixture  through  the  natiotal 
veil  of  prejudice,  and  you  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  '  John  Bull  ft 
son  lie.  Add  to  this  some  handfuls  of  the  incense  Frenchmec 
of  this  class  dclij^ht  to  burn  at  the  shrine  of  their  great  goddetf. 
and  you  have  the  companion  volume. 

But,  after  all,  these  books  leave  untouched  that  partlculitf 
fraction  of  the  great  sum  of  English  humanity  to  which  w« 
are  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  Society,  or  touch  it  odIj 
incidentally  and  generally.  It  is  indeed  a  point  in  their  writers 
favour,  that  he  makes  no  great  pretensions  to  have  penetrsU^ 
beyond  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles.  We  are  not,  as  wet^^f 
over  his  pages,  perpetually  reminded  of  the  boast  of  the  txiV 
jnogrified  tinker, 

•  Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed, 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophcro  Sly.' 

It  is  with  the  two  last  books  on  our  list  that  the  purpose  of  OVt 
paper  really  lies.  The  confessed  object  of  both  is  to  present  ft 
picture  of  London  Society  ;  a  picture,  that  is,  analogous  to  those 
transmitted  to  us  by  those  men  of  the  old  time,  the  Pepyscs, 
Walpoles,  and  Herveys,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  JeffreJ 
believed  the  true  historian  to  be  more  really  indebted  than  lo 
those  dry  and  pompous  annalists  who  so  vexed  the  soul  of 
Carlyle.  The  'Foreign  Resident '  dedicates  his  work  to  *thi 
Englishmen  and    English    women    of  whom   London    SocietjT 

consists ; 
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consists;'  and,  owning  that  be  is  'under  many  obllj^atlons  to 

bem  for  hospitality  and  kindness/  and   graciously  admitting  a 

leep  appreciation  of  all   their  virtues,  hopes  '  that   he  will   be 

brgiven  if  he  has,  in  the  following  pages,  pointed  out  any  of 

heir  follies  or  rallied  them  on  any  of  their  failings.'     *  Conite 

^aul    Vasili  *  wastes  no  time  on  such  empty  courtesies.      He 

irofesses  to  write  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  young  friend  to 

rboin  his  letters  arc  ostensibly  addressed  ;  and  he   has  written, 

>r  at  least  published,  sooner  than  he  had  intended.     'Affairs,* 

lie  says,  *are  moving  so  fast   in  England,  that   I  have  feared 

lest,  by  one  of  those  sudden  changes  which  Prince  Bismarck 

calls  the  "psychological  moment,"  the   sketches  1   was  (|uictly 

Gnisbing  at  home  would   be  rendered  out  of  date.'     Perhaps,  if 

one  translated  this  moment  pf^cholo'jique  of  Prince  Bismarck  by 

the  publication  of  the  '  Foreign  Resident's  '  book,  one  would  not 

bp  very  far  from  the  mark.    These  letters,  he  says,  will  be  found 

oltogelher  different   from   those   he  had   previously    written  on 

Berlin  and  Vienna,  for  those  cited  have  nothing  in  common 

with  the  English  metropolis. 

*Tho  Uaitod  Kiugdom  is  different  in  origiu,  mouncre,  and  ideas 
from  tho  continental  couutrios,  and  is  separated  from  them  by 
difference  of  development  and  by  special  Iran sfarmat ions,  much 
more  widely  than  by  the  intervening  ocean.  In  London  we  find  a 
fiocioty  ma*lo  up  of  contrasts  ;  a  medley  of  modern  ideas  and  inefface- 
»ble  prejudices,  intellectual  advauceuieut  and  old-world  customs, 
UQeqaalled  material  progress,  aud  Btubborn  moral  opposition.' 

There  surely  needs  no  Count  come  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
tell  us  this.  The  average  Englishman  has  not  many  ideas. 
He  is,  of  course,  a  Philistine,  and  the  peculiar  note  of  the 
Philistine  is  a  dislike  to  ideas.  But  he  has  lurking  somewhere 
'n  bis  dim  head  a  sort  of  idea,  that  Society  in  Londim  does 
«il!,  in  certain  aspects,  differ  very  considerably  from  Society 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna;  and  probably,  in  his  confusfxl 
*«y,  he  is  inclined,  with  honest  Dogberry,  '  to  give  God 
ibanks  and  make  no  boast  of  it.'  And  of  the  society  of  wbat 
capital  all  the  world  over,  from  Tobolsk  to  Tangiers,  would  not 
<lic  words  this  Count  Smorltork  has  applied  to  the  society  of 
^^don  be  equally  true?  Even  in  Dahomey  the  traveller 
^V  to-day  see  such  *  coutumes  d'un  autre  age '  as  a  partiality 
^IrDuman  flesh  and  a  dislike  to  superfluous  clothing,  side  by 
ride  with  such  *audaces  d'esprit '  as  a  fondness  for  strong 
drink  and  tobacco. 

It  must  be  a   simple  mind  indeed   that   is  misled  by  tbese 
confessions  of  faith.     It  is  clear  that  these  two  books  are  not 


the  work  of  one  hand,  but  of 


many 


There  bos  been  one 
controlling 
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controlling  and  shaping  band  to  each  ;  to  the  Engflish  book  wi 
English   hand,  whose  periods  of   foreign   residence  have   been 
mainly  passed  at  Stratford-atte-Bowe ;    to  the  French   book  a 
French  hand,  the  hand,  we  should   be   inclined   to  say,  of  a 
woman,  and  not  improbably  of  the  editor  of  the  journal,  the 
'Nouvelle  Revue/  in  which  the  letters  were  first  printed.     It  is 
also  clear,  that  to  both  of  them  some  contributions  have  been 
made  by  persons  who  have,  at  some  period  of  their  existences^ 
been    a   part   of   that    they    have    met.       This    is    particularly 
noticeable  in  the  French  book.     In  this  there  are  one  or  two 
touches  which   could  only  have  been  supplied  by  some  one  for 
whom  the   veil  of  the  inner  sanctuary  had  once   been  lifted: 
some  Lucifer,  as  one  mav  imagine,  now  fallen  from  his  hi^b 
estate,  and  thus  revenging  himself  on  those  who  had  cast  hJm 
forth.     But,  for  the  most  part,  one  may  say  of  them  what  has 
been  already  said  of  *Max  O'Rell's  '  volumes,  that  they  have 
not    been   written    at    the    centre ;    nay,  that   they    have   been 
written   at   a  great  distance  from  the  centre.     Indeed,  in  the 
English  translation  of  '  Count  Paul's '  book  this  is  ingenuously 
conceded.       Though    the    facts,    we    are    told,    come   from  hit 
personal    knowledge,    observation,    and    enquiries,    jet    it   li 
allowed  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  indebted  (perhaps  for  \m 
imagination)  to  others.     Thus,  he  has  been  indebted  to  some 
papers  on  horse-racing  by  an   English  nobleman  ;  who  seems, 
by  the  way,  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  broken  reed,  when  be 
told   the   trusting   foreigner   that   over  the  race   for  last  year* 
Derby  the  officers  of  the   Horse  Guards  alone  lost  seventj-five 
thousand  pounds,  while  the  bookmakers  won   two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  by  collusion  with  the  jockeys,  *  who  being 
unable    to    back    their   own    mounts,    backed    those    of  theit 
comrades,  and    held    their  own   back   to  let  the   others  wiBr 
though   in  this  last  somewhat  murky  statement  there  is  vei7 
possibly  a  general  foundation  of  truth.      He  has  been  indebted 
also  to  some  papers  on  'English  journalism,'  apparently  b>  »o 
American  ;  to  some  studies  of  political  personages  by  the  editor 
of  one  of  our  daily  papers  ;   and — here  no    one  will  discredit 
him — to  the  impudent   personalities  afiixed   to  the  caricatore* 
which  form  the  attraction  of  one  of  our  weekly  journals. 

This  English  translation,  by  the  way,  is  a  surprising  piece  of 
work.  It  is  published  by  a  firm  one  would  hardly  have  ei* 
pected  to  find  dabbling  in  this  sort  of  goods,  and  published 
with  a  delightful  apology.  The  book  had  never,  it  nppcarSi 
been  seen  in  its  native  shape  by  these  good  folk.  They  b^*^ 
agreed  to  publish  it,  *  relying  on  the  high  reputation  of  the 
house  from  which  it  emanates  in  France.*     The  high  reputatioo 
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Dt  tfae  house  which  publishes  the  '  Nouvclle  Revue*!   'Powers 
etcroal !  such  names  mingled  !  *     They  must  have  had  an  ink- 
ling, however,  which  way  the  wind  was  likely  to  be  blowing, 
foT  they  particularly  reserved  in  tlicir  agreement  the  right  of 
full  discretion  in  pruning  or  suppressing  such  passages  as  might 
«e«m  to  their  less  daring  spirits  nut  convenient.     And  this  dis- 
cretion they  have  very  freely  employed  :  indeed   they   frankly 
avow  that  they  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  omit  several 
passages  which   '  they   can   only   regard    as   scandalous,   if  not 
iibelloos/  It  is  not  easy  for  a  layman  to  decide  what  constitutes 
a  libel:  it  does  not  seem  always  easy  for  a  lawyer  to  decide. 
But  tbout  the  scandal  there  can  be  no  question.    And  it  is  such 
dull  scandal,  such  stale  scandal  1     The  '  Count^s  *  pages  exhale 
an  odour  like  that  of  a  smoking-room  on  the  morning  after  a 
iate  sitting  ;  or  the  atmosphere  of  that  garden  where — 

^H        '  Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow 

^^B         All  loathlicst  woodH  began  to  grow, 

^^^^K  Whoso  coarse  leaves  wore  Bplaahed  with  many  a  speck, 

^^^^B<  Like  the  water-euoke'u  belly  and  the  toad's  buck. 

^TTiings  must  suffer  a  sea-cban^e  indeed  in  their  passage  across 
yje  Channel,  if  such  unsavoury  old  bones  as  have  been  here  raked 
toother  can  have  any  charm  or  vitality  even  for  people  so 
faorant  of  their  neighbours'  doings  as  the  French.  Surely,  as 
^  compilers  of  this  precious  book  have  obviously  not  been 
'Gstrained  by  any  scruples  either  of  good-nature  or  fear,  surely 
tiey  might  at  least  have  drawn  upon  their  imagination  for 
Something  fresher,  something  spicier.  No  great  wit  or  inge- 
Oiiity  is  needed  to  write  evil  of  one's  neighbour.  There  must 
be  plenty  of  bold  spirits  engaged  on  various  Parisian  journals 
^ho  could  have  come  to  Madame  Adam's  assistance  when  her 
Russian  Count  and  his  'English  sources'  ran  dry.  The  gentle- 
man whose  lively  fancy  has  lately  cost  Monsieur  Gounod  ten 
^ousand  pounds  could  possibly  have  devised  something  more 
lUrnctive  than  these  ancient  fables.  A  story,  for  example,  is 
•old  here  of  an  impertinent  prank  played  on  a  certain  great  pcr- 
■OQage  (to  borrow  the  phrase  Thackeray  so  delighted  in)  by  a 
iijly  woman  more  famous  for  her  good  looks  than  her  good 
i)Weding,  over  which  shop-boys  and  little  milliners  have  been 
making  merry  any  time  these  last  six  years.  Mrs.  Clackitt,  we 
Lww*  was  allowed  to  have  *  a  very  pretty  talent  and  a  great  deal 

of 


And  tluBilee  and  nettles  and  darnels  rank. 
And  the  dock  and  bcnbatiG  and  hemlock  dank, 
Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank, 
And  Bti£od  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank.' 
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of  industry/  though  her  manner  was  'gross.*  The  ingenious 
editor  of  the  '  Nouvelle  Revue  '  has  all  Mrs.  Clackitt's  induslry, 
no  doubt,  and  certainly  her  manner;  bat  for  the  pretty  talent 
one  cannot  say  so  much. 

Imagine  such  a  book  stripped  of  all  that  it  is  to  be  presumed 
makes   its  attraction    for   that    sort    of  mind  which    can   find 
attraction  in  it,   and  you   have  the  English  translation  of  '  L« 
Socicte  de  Londres.*     Vet   even   in  this   expurgated    shape  its 
publishers  profess  to  fear  that  it  '  may  still  contain  matter  of  a 
character  not  congenial  to  English  taste.'     They  are  right ;  but 
not  precisely  for  the  reasons  they  imagine.     The   admirers  of 
Monsieur  Zola  would  hardly  care  for  an  expurgated  edition  of 
'Nana,'  nor  the  admirers   of  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  for  an  expur- 
gated edition  of  *  Leaves  of  Grass*;  and   the   admirers  ot  tlif 
sort  of  fare  *  Count  Paul  Vasili  '  and  his  editor   provide  will 
hardly  thank   these  simple   English  publishers  fur  serving  up 
this  foreign  dish  with  a  plain   sauce  of  melted  butter.     They 
appeal   to   their  readers  to   calm    their  outraged    patriotism  b^ 
remembering  that  the  work  is  that  of  'a  foreigner   giving  liii 
views  of  London  Society,  and  London  Society  is  thereby  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  itself  as  it  is  seen  by  others.*     Do  ther 
really  suppose  that  London  Society  is  seeinfj:  itself  as  others  «r 
it  when  it  reads   that   at   Balmoral   ^  Her  Majesty  is  awakenod 
every  morning  by  the  bagpipes  of  her  Highlanders ' :  that  tin 
Prince  of  Wales  *  passes  a   few  pleasant  hours  every  day  at  hu 
club,  opposite    Marlborough   House':   that  his    two   sons  hiw 
been   brought  up  at  sea,  and   are  '  consequently  genuine  sailon^ 
ignorant  of  the   pleasures  of  town  life':   that  one  nobleman  If 

*  chiefly    distinguished    by    an     astonishing     beard/     and 
another  ^  bursts  into  a  room   like  a   gust  of  wind':   that 
Cairns  '  was  a  very  religious   man,'  and   that    Lonl    Kipon 
just  come    back    from    India :    that   one  lady  is  to    be  ci 

*  bewitching    rather    than    pretty,*    and    that    another,    '  to 
charms  of  her  person   has  added  intellectual  powers':  that*! 
Bachelors'   Club,    where   ladies   are   admitted    to   dine,   is 
inferior  to  the   New  Club':  that  in  country-houses  dinni 
always  served  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  ' ;  and  that  'Good' 
well   known   for  its  celebrated   races,   belongs   to  the   Duke 
Richmond  '  ?     VVhy,  Captain  Sumph  himself  was  a  very  CI 
Greville  compared  to   this   man  !     The   fact  is  that  these 
lishers    have    undertaken   a   work    ^  unto   which   they    were 
born*;  a  work   not   to   be  undertaken   by  those  who  barej 
misfortune  of  good  manners  to  contend  against.      It  is 
enough,  unfortunately,  to  conceive  that  there  will  be 
found  for  *  La  Socicte  de  Londres ' :  hardly,  even  among 
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o,  from  the  Pis^ali  of  some  provincial  town,  arc  straining 
tbeir  e^es  for  the  faintest  glimpse  of  the  Canaan  they  shall 
never  enter,  is  it  conceivable  that  readers  will  be  found  for  the 

«ulish  translation. 
lA  Foreign  Resiilent'  steps  more  delicately  than  'Comte 
aul  Vasili.'  He  is  often  impudent,  and  he  is  sometimes 
spiteful;  but  he  is  not,  or  very  rarely,  vicious.  His  plea  that  he 
liM*  raked  up  the  ashes  of  no  scandals'  c;in  be  suffered  without 
any  undue  straining;:  even  if  t(»  his  contention  that  he  has  not 
^divulged  a  single  secret,  lifted  the  curtain  of  any  interior  which 
ought  not  to  be  revealed,  i>r  profaned  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
domestic  hospitality,*  it  may  be  answered,  as  some  might  be 
inclined  to  answer  it,  that  it  was  perhaps  not  so  much  the  will 
Mthe  power  that  was  wanting  ;  whatever  the  cause,  at  least  the 
I  *^ect  sbould  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  But  for  this  reason 
ibe  book  has  in  some  quarters  been  accused  of  dulness:  even 
iKh  austere  journals  as  the  *  Times  *  and  tbc  '  Athenaeum  '  have 
adopted  almost  a  tone  of  apology  in  speaking  of  it,  as  though  its 
,  leaders  must  inevitably  be  disappointed  to  find  how  little  of 
'Count  Paul's'  particular  flavour  has  been  imported  into  its 
jiages.  And  no  doubt  there  has  been  some  disappointment, 
flie  title  promised  better  things;  the  Spaniard's  mouth  must 
kare  watered  over  it;  there  were  rare  possibilities  in  it,  and 
lome  of  these  have  certainly  been  a  little  missed.  One  can  fancy 
•  tejider,  pampered  on  such  *  audaces  dVsprit'  as  the  letters  on 
Berlin,  exclaiming  with  the  curate  of  a  certain  village  in  La 
Maocba,  '  his  book,  intleed,  has  1  don't  know  what,  tbat  looks 
like  a  good  design  ;  he  aims  at  something,  but  concludes 
ooihing.'  And  yet,  allowing  that  it  were  worth  any  msin's  while 
to  write  such  a  book  at  all,  there  arc  parts  of  it  which  certainly 
w  a  mind  which,  if  not  in  itself  acute  and  observing,  has  at 
the  faculty  of  appreciating  those  qualities  when  it  finds 
in  others.  It  is  clear  that  amons;  his  contributors  there  is 
e  who  knows  his  way  behind  the  scenes  quite  so  well  as 
who  have  worked  with  'Count  Paul.'  Indeed,  for  the  more 
ly  personal  part  of  the  book,  the  concessions,  as  one  may 
se  them  to  be,  t»)  the  taste  of  the  day,  no  very  long  resi- 
in  London  was  needed.  A  careful  study  of  some  of  our 
r  Journals;  a  peep  or  two  into  the  House  of  Commons;  a 
or  two  of  invitation  (not  diflicult  to  be  obtained)  (o  some  of 
i«e  cosmopolitan  gatherings,  famiiiarly  known,  we  believe,  as 
Squashes* ;  a  few  strolls  in  Hyde  Park  ;  and,  above  all,  a  quick 
r  of  eyes  and  ears,  would  serve  to  equip  a  wilderness  of 
Foreign  Residents'  for  this  part  of  his  work.  But  in  its  more 
ipects,  in  the  comprehensive  view  it  takes  of  the  sum  of 
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society,  and  in  its  distinction  and  right  appreciation  of  the  cont' 
ponent  parts,  the  book  is  shrewd  and  accurate  enough.  And  for 
this  side  of  his  object  the  '  Foreign  Resident '  has  wisely 
refrained  from  trusting  to  his  own  glasses.  He  has  borrowed 
those  of  Mr.  Escott. 

On  the  general  characteristics  of  English  society  Mr.  EftCOtt 
makes  these  remarks : 

'Society's  chief  ailment   of  to-day   is   a   want  of  any  principle 
of  cohesion.     The  social  area  is  tmi  vast,  the  social  coteries  which 
it  comprises  are  too  curaerous,  too  mixed,  and  too  ambitious,  to  be 
controlltid  except  by  sumo  power  external  to  and  appreciably  aboTO 
themselves.     Society  may  liavo  always  consisted   of  a  congeries  of 
seta.     But  in  the  old  days  these  sets  either  rcmaiued  tranqoillj 
together,  or  else  met  each  other  in  an  orderly  fashion  upon  spociftl 
occasions,  lil<e  the  respective  couples  in  a  well-regulated  qtiadrillt. 
Tliis  hiis  now  ceased  tu  be  possible,  becauso  no  social  set  is  peuh 
trated  by  the  authority  of  some  presiding  individual.     One  social 
circle  comes  into  emulous  contact  with  another.     None  owns  tsj 
dominant  system  of  discipline,  and  the  general  result  is  a  wild  and 
disturbed   gyratiou,   whicli    is   only   invested   with   an   appeamnoe 
of  order  by  the  rooogriition  of  the  conti*olling  power  of  royalty,  is 
represented  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of   VN'ales.     Society,  whdi 
their  Koyal  Highnesses  are  withdrawn  from   it  for  any  length  uf 
time,  niuy  be  oumpared  to  an  indiscriminate  gatliering  of  docks  anil 
watches  without  tho  mean  time  of  Greenwich  by  which  to  5ct  tlioDr 
selves.'—*  England;  pp,  'M7S. 

We  have  elsewhere  quoted  the  '  Foreign  Resident's  *  definltioo 
of  society,  as  '  the  social  area  of  which  the  Prince  of  Walei  i« 
perfectly  cognisant ;  *  and  when  we  have  added  to  it  these  words, 
which  immediately  follow  it, 

*  But  for  this  central  authority  society  in  London  would  ho  ia 
imminent  danger  of  falling  into  tho  samo  chaos  and  collapse  as  ibo 
nuivorse  itself,  wore  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  to  be  &uspcn4ol 
for  five  minutes.' — *  Society  in  London,*  p.  31. 

it  will  be  tolerably  clear  in  whose  preserves  this  acute  *  Foreigncf 
has  been  poaching. 

Mr.  Kscott  examines  at  some  length  the  influence  of  Frendi' 
manners  and  modes  of  thought  on  English  character,  'Tb 
English  character  is  gradually  losing,'  he  says,  '  the  insularit^f 
that  has  long  been  the  moral  heritage  of  our  geographical 
situation,  and  is  divesting  itself  of  the  tastes,  prejudices,  anei 
habits  which  have  been  regarded  as  inseparable  from  the  race. 
The  consequences  of  this  gradual  thaw  meet  us  at  every  iai]>< 
*  English  theatrical  managers  go  to  French  dramatists  for  thel 
new  pieces,  just  as  Roman  playwrights  went  to  Greek.     O 
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ftilv  way  of  life  is  Lirg:ely  arcommodated  to  Frrncb  prnntice  ; 

)ur  bills  of  fare  are  drawn  up  in  the  Freacb  lan^ua^e.     lo  some 

nsUnces  our  servants  are   French,  Swiss,  German,  or  Italian. 

Fbe  *'flat  "  systcnij  borrowed  from  France,  bas  now  existed  on  a 

coTwiderable   scale   in  London  during  twenty  years,  and   is  in 

great  and  growing  favour.'     Tben  be  goes  on  : 

'Natnrally  there  is  rather  a  ridiculous  side  to  this  eystomatic 
ftcdimatisation  of  foreign  n)odc8.  There  has  boon  dorelojKjd  a  type 
of  character  confined  to  no  particular  ago  and  to  neither  box,  of  which 
th«  chief  feature  ie  an  adventitious  aversion  to  ercrything  distinctively 
Snghsb.  Such  people,  having  visited  the  Cuntiueut  two  or  three 
jeaw  in  Bucoossion,  return  posscescd  by  a  spirit  of  prof-mnd  in- 
tolennce  for  the  ways  d  their  fatherland.  They  find  the  English 
tbettriL's  temples  of  dnlncss,  tho  Euglish  press  a  schenso  of  organized 
pUtltwdcs.  They  prefer  bad  French  cookery  to  sound  English  faro, 
Tlioy  discover  that  the  British  bi^akfiist  is  a  barbarous  and 
indigestible  meal,  and  straightway  thoy  substituto  tho  ^'dt-jeflner 
a  li  fonrchette.'  They  patronise  French  bootmakers  and  dreas- 
Sttkers.  They  profess  a  sudden  ignorance  of  tho  good  qualities 
ofGreat  Britain.  They  br>ldly  avow  their  inability  to  undersUui 
British  prejudices.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  ideas 
of  social  propriety  arc  as  directly  of  Gallic  origin  as  tho  dramas 
eaaoted  behind  tlio  footlights.  French  literature  and  foreign  travel, 
Itmiliarity  with  tho  more  liberal  views  of  Continental  society — above 
ill,  tbe  influences  of  tho  Second  Empire — have  caused  us  to  regard 
iBMy  of  our  old-world  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  the  venial  error  or 
llie  nnpardonablo  sin,  as  ridiculously  narrow  and  obsolotely  puri- 
tuiical.  Especially  are  theso  viows.  as  well  us  tlioir  practical  results, 
apparent  in  the  relations  which  nowadays  obtain  between  tho  aoxos. 
Tha  truth  seems  to  bo  that  in  tliis  matter,  as  in  others,  wo  have 
■Uken  off  tho  constraints  which  wero  onco  accepted  in  English 
society  without  question,  or  rebelled  against  with  much  peril,  and 
kave  not   yet   learned   by  practice  what  aro  tho  corresponding  or 

Jjp^naating  constraints  in  foreign  socioty.'- — '  England,'  p.  301. 

IHu  is  not,  we  think,  difBcult  to  find  in  such  a  passage  the 

^rm  of  this: 

'Society  in  London  may  bo  compared  to  a  pieco  of  patehwork  : 
you  look  at  it  from  one  point  of  view,  and  it  is  all  very  familiar; 
i^m  another,  and  it  is  strange.  Something  hero  reminds  you  of 
Puis,  something  a  little  further  on  of  Vienna,  something  next  of  any 
other  capital  you  like.  But  the  intcrsijftcos  between  thoao  apparently 
(amiliar  experiences  are  new  ;  in  other  words,  they  aro  English. 
What  yon  gaze  upon  is  the  foreign  pattern  worked  upon  a  native 
gromid.  Tho  character  of  the  polite  Anglo-Saxon  is  tricked  out  with 
•0  much  which  is  entirely  novel  to  him,  that  at  first  it  is  impossible  to 

distiogaifih  between  the  original  object  and  ita  superficial  or  acci- 

■plal  ornament.  .  .  .  London  society  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  any 
.  British  cosmopolitanism  shows  itself  iu  its  rapid 
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assimilation  of  the  social  ideas  of  other  countries,  and  in  its  howrT^ 
struggle  to  rise  superior  to  the  hampering  restrictions  of  inml^^ 
rcspootability.  True,  it  Btill  possossos  ite  own  excellent  commcM 
flense,  bat  even  this  immense  virtue  is  heguiled  by  the  desire  of  tho^| 
who  possess  it  to  prove  that  they  are  without  its  prejudices.  Loudca^ 
society  is  thns  a  society  in  a  state  of  solution.  Some  day  its  difforcK^ 
elements  may  crystnllizo  themselves  into  a  definite  shape,  but  not  yG>4 
If  it  is  partially  ruled  by  the  traditions  it  fights  against,  its  vok-^ 
impaticnoe  of  discipliDO  carries  it  into  the  most  extravagant,  the  mi 
ludicrous  excesses,  ...  It  is,  in  a  word,  ^vith  English  society  as  rj 
is  with  EugZifeh  politics.  The  principles  of  tradition  and  discipUiu 
arc  in  perpetual  contlict  with  tliose  of  liberty  and  the  right  of  privata, 
judgment.' — 'Society  in  Loudon/  pp.  45-8. 

Our  friend,  too,  sometimes  pursues  a  closer  method  than  Mr. 
Escntt's  larger  purpose  allows  him.      1,  sings  one  of  our  poets, 

*  I,  with  little  land  to  stir, 
Am  tho  exacter  labourer.' 

The  'Foreign  Resident*  labours  his  little  field  very  exactl/r 
anil  sometimes  with  no  poor  result.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
passage  which  he  himself  has  certainly  shown  that  he  believes 
in  : 

'■  Society  is  amused  with  marvellous  ease.  The  smallest  of  fttt- 
tical  jokes  are  enough  to  set  it  in  a  roar.  The  Blightest  eccentricity 
of  demeanour  phingos  it  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter.  Gossip  tbM 
is  perfectly  puerile  delights  it.  Any  trivial  scandal,  tho  tale  of  which 
is  told  without  point,  epigram,  or  even  autitheeie,  is  welcomed  as  tlxi 
best  thing  in  llie  world.  In  Paris  a  certain  flavour  of  wit  or  humofli 
is  expected.  There  ie  no  necessity  of  anything  of  the  kin*!  in 
London.  Tliesc  grown-up  men  and  women  who  laugh  at  tho  reoil>l 
of  imbecilities  and  ineptitudes  are  as  easily  entertained  as  childroD.'— 
'  Society  in  London/  p.  58. 

Truer  still,  and  still  more  to  the  point,  are  his  remarks  on  i 
certain  phase  of  society  :  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  if  the* 
remarks  are  somewhat  brutal,  the  practice  they  are  designed  to 
ridicule  has  grown  to  such  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  derelopeil 
8uch  ridiculous  and  contemptible  aspects  of  humanity,  tbst  • 
little  plain-speaking  is  certainly  permissible  here,  if  anyw 
There  are  very  few  jwople  who  will  decline  to  recognize 
truth  of  this  picture,  or  complain  that  it  has  been  painted  in 
violent  colours. 

*I  do  not  know  whether  London  is  to  be  visited  in  tho  com* 
of  the  ensuing  summer  by  any  royal  savage  from  Africa  or  Asis.  H 
Bo,  he  is  sure  to  be  as  much  in  request  at  houses  of  the  typo  I  no^ 
spoak  of  as  the  jetine  premier  in  light  comedy  who  happens  to  !»  fof 
the  moment  the  vogue;  and  his  wife,  who  is  the  subbtautial  ombodi- 
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mont  of  all  xuAtronly  virtues,  and  who,  eTcn  as  certain  ttoi-disani 

negro  minstrels  never  perform  ont  of  London,  takes  good  caro  to 

acquaint  the  world  that  slie  never   goes   anywhere  unaccompanied 

hy  her  hnsband.     This  notoriety  hunting  ...  is  less  amnsing  than 

might  be  expected.  Kuter  the  apartment  in  which  tliit>  droll  afi8cmbly 

ift  collected,  and  you  will  find  that  yon  are  in  an  atmogpherc  of  social 

oonBtraint.  .  .  .  The  hostesB  herself,  as  she  looks  around,  betrays 

fiigns  of  misgiving  at  the  experiment  in  which  sho  is  engaged,  or,  it 

may  be,  is  agitated  by  apprehensions  that  the  ornaments  which  lio 

scattered  aboat  her  drawing-room  aro  Ioes  safe  tliim  usual.     Now, 

though  there  is  upon  these  occasions,  and  in  such  establishments  as 

I  am  describing,  a  great  blending  of  elements,  there  is  no  real  fusion 

of  them ;  it  is  a  rude  and  undigested  mass.     Society,  in  its  fierce 

ippctite  for  novelty,  may  bo  compared  to  the  greedy  and  famishing 

eater  who  bolts  anything  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hands,  but  docs  not 

wsimilate  the  various  morsels.     The  aliens,  tLo  monstrosities,  tbo 

notorieties,  who  are  very  often  nonentities,  of  both  sexes  invited  for 

the  sake  of  etTect,  are  looked  at  askance.     Tliey  are  treated  liko 

Kuimols  in  a  cage.     At  the  Zoological  Gardens  you  are  requested  not 

to  approach  too  close  to  the  bars,  behind  which  is  the  fractious 

iDunkey  or  tbo  untameablo  tiger.     Society  applies  that  rule  to  its 

intercourse  with  those  whom  it  affects  to  welcome  as  a  relief  from  its 

[wn  monotony.  .  ,  .  You  can  always  recognize  tbo  social  outsider 

^  )m  his  air  of  isolation.     Perhaps  ho  is  looked  at,  perhapR  he  is 

igDored.     He  is  no  more  one  of  the  cnnvhes^  unless  he  sings^  or 

pltys,  or  recites,  than  is  the  butler  or  the  pago-boy.     To  8|)eak  the 

truth,  London  society,  in  its  anxiety  to  secure  prophylactics  agaiunt 

boradom,    has   run   into  a  dangerous  excess,   and   there  are   some 

At  least  who  aire  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the  remedy  is  not  worse 

than  the  disease.     But  is  that  possiblo  ?     Tbo  actors  and  actresses, 

impostors  and  impostrosses,  who  feebly  twinkle  in  tho  social  lirma- 

Qunt,  at  least  help  to  diversify  its  appearance.     If  these  are  not 

^  entertaining,  they  are  at  least  harmless.     Society  docs  not  suffer 

^niiD  its  contact  with  them,  and  if  any  one  is  injured  by  tlic  arrango- 

*«it,  it  is  tho  gentlemen  and  ladies,  of  a  sphere  which  is  not  that  of 

tty,  who  are  more  or  leas  intoxicatc<l  by  the  indiiences  brought  to 

upon  them,  and  who  occasionally  make  themselves  ridiciilous  by 

Vrlpsqning  Ihe  demeanour  of  their  patrons.* — *  Society  in  London,' 

]»p.  101-4. 

None  of  these  extracts  can  fairly  be  called  dull.  They  may 
lot  taterest  those  to  whom  iSoriety  itself  is  but  a  medley  of  busy 
'filers  not  worth  the  trouble  of  analysis.  They  may  seem  to 
*4nt  point  to  those  who  have  been  educated  above  such  barren 
Sfocralilies.  But  they  are  written  with  an  cnsy  impudent 
'niartness  which  shows  a  practised  hand,  and  which,  if  not  pre- 
fiwly  Ciceronian,  is  at  least  apt  enough  to  the  subject.  Their 
pjneral  truth  too  must  be  concetlcd ;  and,  though  we  fancy  we 
We  seen  something  like  them  in  print  before,  they  have  suffi- 
cient 
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cient  of  the  natural  touch  to  pass  muster  as  the  result  of  persoftS 
observation.     There  arc  indeed    many   thino^s  about  the  bo«>| 
which  tend  to  the  suspicion  that  one  at  least  of  its  makers,  an</i| 
the  principal   one,   has    sketched   the  peculiar  position  of  tbe 
*  social  outsider  *  from  his  own  experience.     We  do  not  think  w 
shall  be  far  out  in  a  j^uess  that  our  *  Foreign  Resident'  has  in 
his  time  been  summrmed  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines;  of, 
to  use  his  own  grandiloquent  lanji^uaf^,  has  been  tried  as  a  'pro- 
phylactic against  boredom/  and,  it  may  be,  found  wantingf.     Thf 
passage  last  quoted  points  most  significantly  to  this  conclasion. 
It  is   one  of  the   very  few    passages  which  bear    the  mark  of 
having  been  written  not  at  second-hand,  nor  dressed  up  Jrao 
the  hints  and  suggestions  of  those  who  know,  but  ivritten  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart,  written  *  with  the  eye  upon  the  objccL' 
Compared   with   most  others,  and  particularly   compared  with 
the  passages  which   profess  to  treat  of  what  Mrs.  Major  Ponto 
used  to  whisper  of  as  *  the  very  highest  society,'  such  a  passage 
has   all    the    difference  of   Mr.    Matthew  Arnold's   writing  oo 
literature    compared    with    Mr.   Matthew   Arnold's  writing  m 
theology  or  politics — all  the  difference,  and  all  the  superionlj; 
and  that,  as  we  think  our  writers  will  not  refuse  to  agree  with 
us,  is  vast  indeed.     That  particular  side  of  society  is  pn 
such  as  the  class  from  which  writers  of  the  calibre  of  the  F 
Resident  are  most  likely  to  be  drawn  would  be  most  fa: 
with.     It  is  a  revised,  and  in  some  ways  an  improved,  re 
of  the  society  whereof  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  is  the  typical  speci 
It  is  a  society  generated  partly   from  the   modern   passion 
culture  ami  the  modem  ignorance  of  the  true  significance  of 
word,  and  partly  from  the  great  increase  in  the  population 
wealth  of  London  ;  a  society  which  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  wonM 
have   exactly   hit  off  by    the   expressive   phrase  in   which 
explained  to  his  uncle  the  difference  between  his  aunt's 
and   his   mother's : — '  It's   very   good    society  and   that  sort 
thing — but  it's  not,  you  know — you  understand.'     Very  po 
it  is  the  more  amusing  of  the  two,  as  it  probably  affords  a 
wider  range  to  the  vision  of  the  satirist  or  the  cynic.     Some 
the  higher  gods  occasionally  leave  their  Olympian  haunts 
visit  these  lower  precincts;  radiant   angels  not  disdaining' 
the  nonce  to  mix  with  the  daughters  and  the  sons  of  men. 
many  points  the  two  societies,  indeed,  touch  each  other,  and 
draw  a  hanl  and  fast  line  between  them  would  perhaps  be 
cult.     .Sometimes  the  hostess,  whom  our  'Foreigner'  rep: 
as  gathering  these  heterogeneous  elements  round  her,  moves  r^~«g 
moment  into  the  upper  regions  ;  it  is  possible,  though  thii  m^ 
rare,  that  she  may  herself  be  a  native  of  them.     Sometimes  ofl|i|| 
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■rvtrangc  guests  is  translated  thither,  as  Ixion  was  carried 
out  nf  compassion  to  heaven  and  Introduced  to  the  company  of 
the  fiods.  But  the  two  societies  are  in  all  their  broad  essentials 
far  as  the  poles  asunder  ;  and  it'  our  '  Foreigner*  were  ever  once 
to  find  himself  at  those  'tables  of  the  gr€»at  *  whereof  he  tries 
to  valiantly  and,  let  it  be  owned,  so  cleverly,  to  conceal  his 
igaorance,  be  would,  we  suspect,  be  astonished  to  find  how 
little  their  frequenters  really  know  of  those  '  prophylactics  of 
boredom  *  whose  position  he  has,  but  for  this  one  mistake,  so 
shrewdly  ganged. 

A  humourist,  whose  name  should  not  have  perished,  once 
defined  the  Middle  Class  as  the  class  immediately  below  that 
(o  which  each  individual  belonged.  Every  man  naturally 
believes  that  the  society  to  which  he  is  habituated,  and  of 
^bich  he  is  a  unit,  is  the  best.  Such  a  belief  is  a  comforting 
pftrt  of  the  human  patrimony.  It  is  as  much  a  necessity  of 
Existence  as  the  philosopher's  supreme  belief  in  his  philosophy  ; 
Imi  when  nurtured  in  secret,  or  at  least  not  too  aggressively 
^rT>claimed,  is  one  with  which  it  were  most  unreasonable  to 
[turrel.  It  is  only  when  one  finds  an  attempt  made,  as  it  is 
Q  this  instance  made,  to  impose  it  upon  the  credulous  herd 
s  a  belief  essential  to  salvation  ;  when  one  finds  it  imposed  in 
apt  to  sul)vert  the  harmony  of  the  social  universe,  apt  to 
:e  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and  a  sense  of  inferiority  in 
»rtanate  souls,  that  it  is  well  (if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least 
compassion  for  them)  to  expose  the  impostor,  and  to 
fnd  the  victims  of  the  imposition  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
tkut  taking 

*  the  rasttc  mnrmur  of  his  bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  ochoefl  round  the  world.* 

Society  of  the  British  Metropolis,'  says  our  friend,  Ms 

fs  misrepresented — by  foreigners  because  they  never  mix 

long  enough   to  understand   it    as  a  whole,   by   English 

because   they  are  only   acquainted    with   one    or   two 

of  it.'     Admirably  true,  and  never  proved  truer  than  in 

ittle  book. 

this  side  of  his  book,  then,  only  a  very  stern  and  tin- 
LDg  mind  would  desire,   we   think,    to    quarrel   with    our 
;ner ;  it  will  save  time  and  trouble  to  adopt  the  style  he 
tosen  for  himself,  and  after  all  there  is  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
vvhich  prevents  a  man  calling  himself  by  any  name  he 
1,  especially  as  our  friend  might  possibly  smell  no  sweeter 
Is  own.     There  is  that   capital   mistake  we  have  notice<l, 
oL  IGL— iVb.  321,  31  but 
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but  though  capital  it  Is  common,  and  certainly  not  one  to  bi 
combated  with  over-great  ferocity.  The  material  of  his  woii 
it  not  very  fresh,  and,  at  its  best,  perhaps  not  very  important 
In  the  magazines  or  journals  one  goes  to  for  entertainment 
after  the  solid  business  of  the  day  is  done,  it  bad  served  we 
enough;  in  a  railway  carriage,  or  as  a  helpmeet  to  a  solitar 
cigar  at  the  club,  it  had  proved  very  tolerable ;  but  clad  in  thft 
guise  of  literature,  tricked  out  in  the  seeming  of  a  Book,  ic 
does  seem  to  protest  a  little  too  much.  However,  we  cannot 
all  write  epics,  or  read  them — 

*'  Nos,  Agri])pn,  neque  hiec  dicere  uec  gravem 
Pelidfls  stomachnin  cotlero  ncscii, 
Nee  cursus  dnplicis  per  mure  Uliiei 
»  Nco  stevam  Pelupis  domum 

Conamur  tcniics  grandia  •  .  . 

No8  convivia,  noa  pnclia  virginum 
Beetis  in  juvuucB  uuguiboH  acriom, 
Cantamus,  yacui.  .  .  .' 

Great  men  have  not  disdained  Httle  subjects  before  tbff 
Foreign  Resitlent  took  up  his  pen  ;  or,  if  he  pleased,  he  mlgbl 
plead  the  cxc^usc  of  an  Englishman  who  found  the  toga  rf 
Horace  a  useful  cloak  for  much  uncharitableness,  but  alsof* 
much  wit : — 

•  I  nod  in  company,  I  wake  at  night, 
Foola  rush  into  my  head,  and  so  I  write.* 

But  when  he  leaves  his  general  survey  for  particular  ami 
personal  classification,  then  our  friend  becomes  less  tolerably 
and  indeed  not  at  all  to  be  endure<L  Even  if  his  aim  be  oft 
more  than  to  moke  the  *■  gall'd  jade  wince,'  he  misses  his  aim. 

'  The  fewer  still  you  name  you  wound  the  more ; 
Bond  is  but  ono,  but  Horpax  is  a  score,' 

And  he  is  unwise  in  other  ways.  As  soon  as  he  comi 
from  behind  the  shield  of  Ajaxhe  is  an  open  and  an  easy 
As  soon  as  he  descends  to  particulars,  the  superficialness 
knowledge,  the  narrowness  and  perversity  of  his  view,  b« 
painfully  apparent.  He  has  to  eke  out  his  ignorance 
sheer  impudence.  From  being  merely  not  very  interests 
becomes  very  tiresome. 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  he  does  his  spiriting  more  dclii 
than  his  French  guide,  and,  very  ])ossibly,  friend.     Pardy  thii] 
comes  from  the  fact,  that  he  does  not  know  quite  so  mudii 
partly,  because  the  gloss  of  a  foreign  language  helps  to  soft 
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ntig«  wliicli  in  our  own  vulgar  tongue  wouM  look  too  nakcJ 
for  the  British  Matron.  Partly  also  it  may  come,  ami  let  us 
hope  does  come,  from  a  lingering  sense  of  decency ;  from  some 
dim  recollection  of  lessons  learnt  in  the  days  before  he  Lad  begun 
to* enjoy  much  intercourse '  with  *  London  society.*  But  though 
his  personalities  are  less  brutal  than  the  true  foreigner's,  they 
are  just  as  far  from  the  great  and  useful  purpose  claimed  for 
Aem,  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  posterity  a  true  picture  of 
the  men  and  manners  of  the  day.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is 
pTecisely  the  personalities  in  which  Walpole  indulged  that  give 
hii  pages  their  charm  for  us  and  their  use.  And  this  is,  no 
doobt,  true ;  though  something  also  mnst  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  Walpole's  unrivalled  skill  in  that  particular  branch  of  litera- 
tnre  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  But  it  is  obvious  there  can 
be  no  real  parallel  between  private  letters,  written  by  a  man 
intimately  connected  with  all  the  fashionable  life  of  bis  day  to 
friends  whom  circumstances  had  for  a  time  removed  from  it, 
»nd  the  impertinences  of  an  anonymous  scribbler  about  men 
and  women  of  whom  it  is  clear,  that  his  knowledge  is  no  more 
personal  than  that  with  which  lachimo  was  able  to  delude 
rosthumus.  Let  us  take  a  passage  from  one  of  Walpole's 
letters:  let  us  take  perhaps  the  liveliest  and  most  personal  of 
all  the  pictures  his  busy  pencil  has  preserved  for  us.  It  is  from 
» letter  to  George  Montagu,  whose  sister  was  then  drinking  the 
l^^rs  at  Buxton. 

|^(&8  jolly  and  as  abominable  a  life  as  she  may  have  been  leading, 

'T  defy  all  her  enormities  to  equal  a  party  of  plcasuro  that  I  hod 

toother  night,     I  shall  relate  it  to  you  to  show  you  the  manners  of 

the  age,  which  aro  always  as  eutertaining  to  a  person  fifty  miles  ofl' 

U  to  one  bom  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  tho  time.     I  hod  a  card 

from  Lady  Caroline  Potersham  to  go  with  her  to  Vauihall.     I  went 

4QDordingly  to  her  huust\  aud  foun<t  hor  aud  thtj  little  Ashe,  or  tho 

Pollard  Ashe,  as  they  call  hor  ;  tlioy  hod  just  fiaishcd  their  last  layer 

Bf  red,  oud  looked  as  haudsome  as  crimson  could  make  them.  .  .  . 

ne  issued  into  the  Mall  to  ossomblo  our  company,  which  was  all  tho 

knm^  if  wo  could  get  it ;  for  just  so  many  had  bceu  sumiaoned,  except 

Horry  Vane,  whom  we  met  by  chance.     We  mustered  the  Duke  of 

Kingston,  whom  Lady  Caroline  Bays  she  has  been  trying  for  thcso 

4BTen  years;  but,  alas  t  liis  heauty  is  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  Lord 

Warch,  Mr.  Whitehod,  a  pretty  Miss  Beanclorc,  and  a  very  foolish 

iiim  Sparro.     These  two  damsels  were  trusted  by  their  mothers  for 

the  first  time  of  their  lives  to  tho  matronly  care  of  Lady  Caroline, 

As  we  sailed  up  the  Mall  with  alt  our  colours  flying,  Lord  Fetershomf 

Iritb  liiB  hoflo  and  logs  twisted  to  every  point  of  crossness,  strode  by 

Ba  on  the  outside,  and  repassed  us  again  on  tho  retm-n.     At  tho  end 

tf  the   Mall  she  colled  to  him ;    ho  would  not  answer :    she  gave 

spring,  and,  between  laugh  and  confusion,  ran  up  to  him. 
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"  My  lord,  my  lord !  why,  you  don't  soe  ns !  "    We  advanced  at  a  lilllo 
diBtaneo,  not  a  littlo  awkward  in  expectation  Iiow  all  this  would  end, 
for  my  lord  never  Btirrcd  his  hat,  or  took  the  least  notice  of  anybody. 
She  Bftid,  "  Do  you  go  with  ns,  or  aro  ifoa  goin^j  anyichcrf  ehe  f  " — *'I 
don't  go  with  you,  I  am  going  someiehere  eitte  ; "  and  away  ho  stalked,  as 
sulky  as  a  ghost  that  nobody  will  speak  to  first.     We  got  into  tho  best 
order  we  could,  and  marched  to  our  barge,  with  a  boat  of  French  horns 
attending,  and  littlo  Asho  singing.     Wo  paradod  some  timo  np  tha 
river,  and  at  last  debarked  at  Vauxhall :  there,  if  wo  bad  so  pleased, 
we  might  have  had  the  vivacity  of  our  party  increased  by  a  qnarrol; 
for  a  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  is  supposed  to  be  married  to  Lord  Haddington^ 
seeing  the  two  girls  foUon'ing  Lady  Petersham  and  Miss  Ashe,  said 
aloud,  "Poor  girls,  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  iu  such  bad  company  1" 
Miss  Sparrc,  who  dosired   nothing  so  much  as  the  fan  of  seeing 
a  duel — a  thing  which,  though  she  is  fifteen,  she  has  never  been  to 
lucky  as  to  see, — took  duo  pains  to  moke  Lord  March  resent  thin; 
but  be,  who  is  very  lively  and  agreeable,  laughed  her  out  of  tLii 
charming  frolic  with  a  great  deal  of  humour.     Hero  wo  picked  np 
Lord   Granby.  .  .  .  Tf  all   tho   adventures   don't    conclude  as  yoo 
expect  iu  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  you  must  not  wonder,  for  1 
am  not  making  a  history,  but  relating  one  strictly  as  it  happCD<td, 
and  I  think  with  full  entertainment  enough  to  content  you.     At  iBXt, 
we  assembled  in  our  booth.  Lady  Caroline  in  the  firont,  with  ths    i 
vizor  of  her  hat  erect,  and  looking  gloriously  jolly  and  hundsooM-  j 
She  had  fetched  my  brother  Orford  from  the  next  box,  where  he  ml 
enjoying  himself  with  his  petite  ijartif,  to  help  us  to  mince  chickoM. 
Wo  minced  seven  chickens  into  a  china  dinh,  which  Lady  Carolino 
stewed  over  a  lamp  with  three  pats  of  butter  and  a  tl agon  of  wuter, 
stirring,  and  rattling,  and  laughing,  and  wo  every  minute  expecting 
to  have  the  dish  fly  about  her  ears.     She  had  lirouglit  Betty,  tlio    j 
fruit-girl,  with  hampers  of  strawbemes  and  cherries  from  ItugcrX  i 
and  made  her  wait  upon  us,  and  then  made  her  sup  by  us  at  a  lit^  | 
iahle.     The  conversation  was  no  less  lively  than  the  whole  trauMg 
tion.     There  was  a  Mr.  O'Brien  arrived  from  Ireland,  who  would  j^| 
tho  Duchess   of  Manchester   from   Mr.  Hussoy,   if  she  wcro  i^H 
at  liberty.     I  took  np  the  biggest  liautboy  in  the  difdi,  and  ^^H 
•to  Lady  Caroliue,  "Madam,  Miss  Ashe  desires  you  would  cat  OH 
0*Brion   strawberry " ;    ehe    replied    immediately,   "  I    won't,    yott  1 
hnssey."     You  may  imagine  the  laugh  this  reply  occasioned.     After 
the  tempest  was  a  little  cabned,  the  Pollard  said,  *'  Now,  how  anybody 
would  spoil  this  story  that  was  to  repeat  and  say,  1  won't,  you  jade!" 
In  short,  tho  whole  air  of  our  party  was  suflScient,  as  you  will  efl«ilj J 
imagine,  to  take  up  the  whole  attention  of  the  garden :  so  muchMH 
that  from  olevoii  o'clock  till  half  an  hour  after  one  wo  had  '^M 
whole  coneouiBo  round  our  booth  ;  at  lost  they  came  into  tho  IfW^ 
gardens  of  each  booth  on  the  sides  of  ours,  till  Ifarry  Vane  took  op] 
a  bumper  and  drank  their  healths,  and  was  proceeding  to  tre«t  thcflU 
with   still   greater   freedom.     It   was   three  o'clock  before  we  goH 
homo.' — Walpole's  'Letters,'  vol.  ii.  p,  211,  Cunningham's  edition.    I 
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This  sort  of  thing  has  for  us  now  the  air  and  complexion  of 

story.     Let  it  be  granted   that  it  is   not   very  serious  or  im- 

fportant  history,  that  those  who  helped  to  make  it,  and  he  who 

fchronicled   it,  were  not  very  substantial  or  important   figures. 

i^'et  it  has  the  result  of  bringing  back  to  us  in  a  gay  and  vital 

l^nanner  one  aspect  of  a  vanished  past.       It  has  unmistakably 

the  stamp  of  sincerity  :  it   has  the   natural   touch  of  a  writer 

handling   a  congenial   subject   and  sure  of  the  sympathy  and 

appreciation  of  his  audience.      The  scene  is   as  clear  to  our 

fancy,  the  actors  as  clear,  as  they  would  have  been  to  ^Tontagu, 

or  to  any  one  who  had   himself  borne  a  part  in  many   such 

(rivolities.     We  can  see  the  thin  pale  face  ol  Walpole,  the  jolly 

iacc  of  Laily  Caroline.     We  can  hear  the  laugh  of  little  Ashe, 

and  Harry  Vane,  with  something  perhaps  of  a  hiccough  in  his 

voice,  haranguing  the  puzzled  grinning  mob.     The  fancy  of  the 

idler,   or  the  philosopher,  strolling   to-day  in   Hyde  Park,   at 

Hurlingham,  at  Lord  s  Cricket-Ground,  or  at  the  Exhibition  at 

Booth  Kensington,  may  possibly  turn  for  a  moment  backwards 

to  speculate  in  what  fashion  our  ancestors  took  their  pleasure  a 

century  ago,  and  looking  on  such  a  picture  as  this  he  will  be 

able  to  satisfy  his  speculations,  at  least  in  some  degree.      But 

conceive  some  such  curious  speculator  a  century  hence  turning 

to  fUch  stuif  as  this. 


*Then  there  aro  fcho 


Sir  and  Lady 


-,  1  moan. 

Ilioir  house  is  notwl  for  overgrown  dinner-parties  aud  for  the  rocep- 

tiouB  which  Lady loves  to  designate  hy  the  epithet  "  small  and 

cwly."     Sir  — —  is  reputed  a  good  ftdlow.     His  mamior  ia 

pUfigmatic  and  llshliko.  Tcihaps  the  latter  [|nality  is  the  result  of 
m  BtteHfiive  maritime  oipericnco.  Ho  benra  no  rcsemblauee  wLat- 
t»w  iu  his  countenauco  to  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  decidedly 
4atiiiguiehed  appeikrauce  as  well  as  enormous  husiue&s  capacities. 
&  writes  books,  or  is  the  causo  of  writing  books  by  otherR,  just  as 

Wy writes  journals  which  are  presented  to  the  public  iu  tho 

|BBe  of   Bplendidly  illustrated  journals.      Lady  appears  to 

ord^  her  cxistbDce  upon  the  lines  which  may  have  been  suggested 
bj  A  social  empress  ou  the  burlcfitjue  stage,  tiho  is  an  excellent  and 
toemplary  Avoman  in  every  relation  of  life  :  as  wife,  mother,  and 
•irter-in-law ;  she,  therefore,  only  resembles  the  Grtind  Duchess  iu 
hr  love  of  uulhurity  and  coruuiuuiul.  She  has  a  passion  almost 
Oriantal  for  a  retinue.  She  reminds  one  of  tho  lady  in  the  nursery 
iynie,  who,  with  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bolls  ou  her  toes,  insisted 
in  having  music  wherever  she  weat.  The  simplest  jouiney  is  cdd- 
toted  by  her  into  a  royal  progress.  There  must  ho  e(iuipagca  aud 
utriders,  tho  paraphernalia  of  a  corttye,  She  would  like  that  her 
ttiyal  at  any  given  point  should  be  anuouncud  by  u  pL'ul  of  bolls 
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item,  the  neighboormg  spire  or  a  feu.  tic  jok* — '  Society  in 
pp.  238-9. 

This  is  an  ill-natured  specimen ;  we  will  take  now 
natured  one : 

'  Lady  — —  T  hnvo  already  inentiotjed  ;  she  is  beyond 
parjson  the  great  hostess  of  the  Liberals.  Her  house, 
exquisite  dining-rooms,  its  perfect  suite  of  reception  room 
convenient  ball-room,  lends  itself  marvellotisly  well  to  tb 
hospitality.  Thought  and  judgment  aro  also  as  apparent  a 
intention  in  tbe  catalogue  of  the  company  invited  to  her  di 
hor  evenings.  Sbe  has  done,  in  fact,  what  very  few  women  ii 
hare  been  able  to  do  for  their  maiofjc ;  she  Las  succeeded  \ 
jng   bcr  entertainments  with  dignity  and  importance. 

is  one  of  the  most  comme-U-fani  ladies  in  London.    Hei 

are  the  perfection  of  tasto,  and  invariably  servo  with  her  as  Ih 
of  a  charming  picture.  She  never  dons  a  bonnet  or  a  frock, 
a  colour  or  a  jewel,  without  being  satinfied  of  its  applicabilit 
£[;;uro,  face,  and  complcsion,  with  which  natnru  has  cndo' 
Her  presence  is  not  lacking  in  dignity,  and  the  charm 
pression  is  the  more  piquant  because  it  possesses  a  certar 
melancholy.' — '  Society  of  London,'  pp.  240-1, 


lilt 


iviin  sucn  stun,  we  say,  vvaipoie 
of  Walter  Scott's  compared  Wj|j 
.  studies'  which  the  genius  ofl 
ossible  fiction  to-day.      What  la 


How  are  such  vague  and  puerile  impertinences  as  tl 
benefit  posterity?  What  life,  or  reality,  have  they  aboql 
Compared  w^ith  such  loose  impersonal  chatter- — forM 
personal  in  one  sense,  it  is,  as  will  be  seen,  wholly  uh/ 
m  another  and  more  important  one  :  it  has  no  substar 
touch  of  life-^compared  with  such  stuff,  we  say,  Walpole* 
sincerity  is  as  a  romance 
lymphatic  *  psychological 
America  finds  the  only  possibl 

it  be  possible  for  any  one  to  get  from  them  a  century  he; 
that   their   anonymous   author   has    never  heon    invite 
bouse  of  the  lady  whom  he  insults,  and  that  he  has  bee 
to  tbe  house  of  the  lady  whom  he  flatters  ? — or,  which 
in  an  even   more  contemptible  light,  that  he  has  lent  h 
the  channel  for  the  gratification  of  a  private  grudge? 

There  is  another  feature  in  such  history-making 
which  we  will  briefly  note  before  closing  a  tiresome  , 
agreeable  subject.  The  letters  and  journals  that  serv 
people  the  past  for  us,  and  to  recal  from  their  gn 
illustrious  or  forgotten  dead  in  their  habits  as  they  1 
passed  first  through  the  hands  of  skilled  and  jndiciou 
Even  where  the  lapse  of  time  ia  such  as  to  destroy  all  pi 
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of  offence,  this  sifting  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  probability  of 
interest.     It  is  iliiRcult  always  to  keep  a  sense  of  proportion  in 
writing  of  contemporary  events  and   persons.     The  most  part  of 
what  seems,  or  even  is^  important  t<»  us  will  be  but  as  an  idiot's 
tale  to  posterity  :  how  much  of  it,  indeed,  becomes  so  to  our- 
selves, and  how   soon,  it   needs  no  vast  experience  of  life   to 
prove.     It  is  the  main  business,  in  short,  of  a  skilful  editor,  and 
&n  uncommonly  difiicult  business  it  seems  to  be,  to  stand  as  a 
*  prophylactic  against  boredom.'     A  book  such  as  this  we  are 
considering    has    no    sucb    safeguard.      Its    responsible   author 
has  himself   no    sense    of  proportion,   because  he   lias  no  real 
knowledge  of   the  things   or   people  he  writes  about.     All   he 
sees,  and  all  he  hears,  be  sees  anil  hears  with  the  same  undis- 
cerning  eye  and  ear,  because  all  is  equally  unfamiliar  to  him. 
The  only  sense  of  proportion  he  shows  is  to  make  the  figures 
which  stand  nearest  to  him,  or  at  which  he  has  most  frequent 
opportunities  of  peeping,  the   largest  in  his   picture  :    and,  as 
tlicse  figures  are  naturally  those  which  are  of  least  real  signifi- 
cance, the  effect  of   his  system   of   perspective   is   one   less  of 
proportion  than  of  disproportion.     When  we  read  in  Byron's 
journal  that  after  a  dinner  with  Rogers  he  set  down  Sheridan 
nt  Brooks's,  *  where,   by  the  way,  he  could   not  well  have  set 
tirtwn  himself,  as  he  and  I  were  the  only  drinkers,'  though  the 
fact  is  not  itself  engaging,  and    adds   little  to  our   knowledge 
of  the  men,  yet  it  has  a  certain  interest  as  the  utterance  of  a  real 
hntDAn  voice  (a  little   madefacta  Li/(eo,  to    be   sure)    speaking 
for  Q9  out  of  the  distant  years.     But  when  we  are  told,  by  one 
of  whose  authority  we  know   nothing,  of  whose  very  person- 
ftlitv  we    are    ignorant,  that  a  certain  member    of   Parliament 
liiirdly    in    itself    nowadays    a    title    to    distinction)    '  smokes 
iit::irettes   incessantly,  but  never  drinks  and  seldom  eats;*  and 
of  another  (who   is  not  even   a  member  of  Parliament],   that 
'his  laugh  is  unmusical,'  and  that  *  his  shirts  are  not  made  as 
Well  as  his  friends   might   desire,'   it   is   bard   to  believe  that 
the  pulse  of  posterity  will  be  very  finely  stirred.      Even  if  we 
conceive  posterity  as  curious  about  the  gentlemen  thus  ticketed 
off  as  we  arc  about  Byron  and  Sheridan,  it  is  not  by  such  irre- 
levant nonsense  as    this    that    their  curiosity  will   be  satisfied. 
One's  individual  consumption  of  tobacco  and  liquor  is  no  doubt 
j^ltoportanl  to  oneself,  and  interesting  to  one's  doctor  ;  the  quality 
one's  linen  may  even  amuse  our  friends  who  are  of  the  kin  of 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus.     But  such  things  tlo  not  differentiate  a  man, 
*fiif  they  do,  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  individual  who 
^*^s  no  other  distinctions  than  these  may  very  well  be  suffered  to 
'wt  in  his  native  obscurity  without  much  loss  to  posterity.     If 
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Hector  were  known  only  bj  his  long  spear  and  his  gleamia  A 
crest,  he  would  be  neither  a  very  real  nor  a  very  interesting  pe» 
sonage  to  us.      To  find  one's  friends  made  fun  of  is  of  cours« 
always   gratifying,   and    the  quality  of  such  jests  is  never  tod 
seriously  considered.     But  current  jests  soon  grow  stale.     Thd 
familiar  matter  of  to-day  is  not  the  familiar  matter  of  to-morrow. 
Except  in  the  political  sketches,  and  those  contain  nothing  that 
any  moderately  intelligent  individual  could  not  pick  for  himself 
out  of  the  newspapers,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  thers 
is  not  a  single  line  in  this   book  which   will  help  the  future 
historian  to  clothe  with  ilosh  and  blood  any  of  the  names  he 
will  find  written  in  it  ;  hardly  even  a  line  which  would  enable 
any  curious  traveller  from  New  Zealand  to  perform  that  office 
for  himself  to-day :   tu  pass   by  the  fact  that  the  most  part  of 
those  names  belong  to  individuals  concerning  whom  no  one, 
outside  the  immediate  circle  of  their  acquaintances,  can  have 
any  right  reason  to  be  curious  either  now  or  at  any  time. 

Of  course  this  Foreigner  is  far  too  sharp  a  fellow  to  deceive 
himself  in  this  matter,  whatever  others  may  do.  lie  has  do 
more  concern  for  posterity,  than  posterity  will  have  for  him. 
He  has,  indeed,  not  much  concern  for  the  present,  save  in  so 
far  that  his  aim  was  to  write  a  book  that  would  command  a 
present  sale.  Whether  he  has  written  truly  or  falsely  matters 
little  to  him  :  his  aim  was  to  write  smarili/,  and  the  public  for 
which  he  writes  has  notions  of  its  own  on  the  quality  of  smart- 
ness. That  public  has  nothing  really  to  do  with  the  men  ami 
women  for  whom  he  professes  to  write.  In  one  of  the  most  impu- 
dent and  heedless  of  his  passages  he  has  hit  it  ofT  very  happilvt 
when  he  speaks  of  a  class  of  men  who '  touch  with  one  hand  tbff 
social  circles  of  the  middle  class,  and  with  the  other  the  very 
ark  of  the  fashionable  covenant  itself.'  From  that  ark,  he  snysi 
is  'transmitted  a  magnetic  current  which  runs  through*  the 
mediums  he  specifics,  and  ^  thrills  with  its  .igitating  impulse! 
the  system  of  their  humble  worshippers,'  These  'humble  wor- 
shippers' form  his  public:  and  though  he  himself  does  not 
quite  answer  his  own  definition  of  a  social  medium,  it  is  from 
such  a  '  depository  of  snobbery  '  as  his  book  that  the  magoetic 
current  is  most  liberally  transmitted,  l^id  the  laws  of  ihe  time 
permit  it,  he  and  his  friend  'Comtc  Paul  VasiJit'  would  no  doubt 
have  rivalled  Mrs.  M.inley  with  a  newer  '  Atalantis.*  But  the 
laws  of  the  time  do  not  now  sanction  such  literature — though,  to 
be  sure,  the  Parisian  Courts  have  lately  shown  much  liberality 
in  the  interpretation  of  their  laws — and  so  we  have  to  put  up 
with  plainer  fare.  Possibly  the  '  Foreign  Resident'  is  not  by 
nature  a  vicious  or  an  ill-natured  man.     He  would  probably 
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dine  with  any  of  the  people  he  has  insulted  with  the  greatest 
affability,  and  presently  go  home  and  revise  his  book  lor  a  new 
edition  with  abounding  generosity.  But  his  public  are  growing 
lucatcd  ;  they  make  demands  on  him  ;  they  will  not  be  fobbed 
for  ever  with  barren  gjencralities.  He  must  know  ;  and  he 
assumes  the  virtue  of  knowledge  by  being  '  nothing  if  not 
critical;*  and  from  time  immemorial  it  has  never  been  accounted 
ibe  mark  of  a  true  critic  to  err  on  the  side  of  good-nature.  The 
desire  to  know  something  of  public  diameters  in  other  than  their 
public  hours  is  a  natural  desire,  and,  if  not  inconveniently 
sbed,  no  unwholesome  one :  nor  have  we  any  sympathy  with 
Jp  affectation  which  professes  to  sneer  at  those  who  go  about 
decently  to  gratify  that  desire.  An<l  certainly  there  is  no  need 
t(>  pick  a  quarrel  with  those  who  find  their  account  in  chronicling 
the  small  beer  of  social  life.  A  stern  critic  might  indeed  vow 
ibat  only  fools  could  so  be  suckled  ;  but  then,  as  Carlyle  says, 
the  large  majority  of  us  are  fools.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  to  be 
kpable  of  adding  to  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure,  and 
certainly  be  imparted  without  violating  decorum,  or,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  old  novelists,  profaning  the  chaste 
in)'«erie$  of  private  life.  After  all,  the  *  Times '  publishes  a 
^Coort  Circular,'  and  is  there  not  something  touching  in  the 
bought,  h.o'W  many  thousands  of  loyal  eyes  turn  every  morning 
tu  read  in  what  fashion  Her  Majesty  passed  the  day,  and  what 
?»U  she  received  at  her  table  in  the  evening?  If  it  really 
Iterests  some  pct>plc  to  learn  how  Dukes'  houses  are  furnished, 
>Qil  how  Karls'  daughters  are  dressed ;  whose  was  the  prettiest 
''cc  and  the  finest  diamonds  at  the  last  ball,  who  led  the 
c^rtillon,  and  who  providetl  the  supper,  it  is  surely  a  most 
J^aritanical  spirit  which  would  forbid  the  gratification  of  such 
innocent  curiosities. 

But  such  haruiless  gossip  is  n  very  different  thing  indeed  from 
^ejort  of  literature  these  two  so-called  historians  of  London 
Society  have  provided.  They  do  not  address  themselves  to  a 
public  stirred  by  any  simple  curiosity.  The  Candours  and  the 
«(»ckhites  of  the  Little  PeddLington  for  which  they  write  have 
Mitgrown  such  childish  tastes  :  they  would  not  really  feel 
Ives  in  touch  with  what  Irishmen,  in  plays,  call  the 
igbt  of  the  quality,  unless  they  had  their  fingers  on  what 
ij  delight  to  think  are  the  sure  places.  This  sort  of  natures 
a  variant  of  the  great  genus,  Snob.  The  Snob  oi  our 
the  Snob  for  whom  Thackeray  is  for  all  time  the  his- 
was  a  ridiculous  and  provoking  little  creature,  no  doubt, 
was  in  the  main  a  kindly  one.  The  son  has  all  the 
ler's  vices,  without  the  saving  virtue  of  gcjod  nature.     His 
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mind  is  set  on  the  same  things.     He  is  as  curious  to  consider 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  people  with  titles  and  stars  and  fine 
houses  and  large  incomes.     But  whernas  the  father  *  wondered 
with  a  foolish  face  of  praise/  the  son  wonders  with   a  foolish 
face  of   spite.     The  father  stuck    feathers    in    the    tail    of   his 
fetish,  and  gave  it  chicken  :  the  son  pavs  it  the  same  honours^ 
but  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  kicking  it  into  the  lee- 
scuppcrs   whenever   he  has   a   mind.     Unlike   the  father,  who 
was  mostly  content  to  admire  from  a  distance,  the  son  passes  his 
life  in  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  touch  if  it  be  but  the 
hem  of  the  garment  of  these  great  ones;  and  yet  he  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  believes  himself  on  the  track  of  proving  that 
they  are  incomjmrably  the  most  godless  and  corrupt  of  human 
kind.     And  yet  he  bears  no  hatred  to  them.     A  touch  of  enry 
perhaps  mixes  with   his   admiration  :    a  feeling   akin    to   that 
whicli  inspired  little  Mr.  Titmouse's  memorable  anathema  w 
he  lcane<l  over  the  rails  of  Rotten  Row  :   but  no  hatred.     With 
all  his  fantastic  delight  in  persuading  himself  of  the  abomina* 
lions  of  those  who  sit  in  high  places,  he  %vould  not  for  worldi 
lift  up  a  finger  seriously  against  them,  or  suffer  others  to  do  «k 
They  are  a  part  of  his  patrimony.     They  gratify  not  only  bis 
malice  but  his  pride,  for  to  speak  ill  of  your  neighbour  argueit 
as  he   conceives,  a   familiarity  with    your    neighbour's   affairs. 
His  attitude  towards  his  superiors  reminds  one  in   a  manner 
of  Touchstone's  attitndc  towards  Audrey;  'q  poor  ili-favourcd 
thing,  but  mine  own,*     It  would  be  a  nice  study  for  the  philo- 
sopher  to  trace   the  causes  of  this  variation   from   the    primid 
stock.     Perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  national  revolt  agamst 
the  Common-Place,  which  is  again  a  part  of  the  great  nationaJ 
movement  towards  Culture.     Snobs  we  must  still  be  ;  but  snob* 
in  the  good  old  simple  fashion  of  our  sires  we  shall  be  no  moTP. 
The  parent  Snob,  the  great  All-father  of  Snobs,  was  an  honest 
old  Tory :  his  latter-day  descendant  is  the  newest  development 
of  the  Radical. 

It  is  for  such  readers  that  the  books  we  have  been  consider* 
ing  have  been  written.  Books  of  much  the  same  kind  hdv* 
been  written  before  ;  books  professing  the  design  of  revealing 
to  unanointcd  eyes  the  unchaste  mysteries  of  High  Lifi^ 
But  they,  unless  they  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Law,  hw 
mostly  a  secret  and  bounded  popularity,  and  indeed  rarely 
penetrated  beyond  the  obscure  circles  for  which  they  rrei* 
c*>mposed.  These  books,  less  vicious  certainly,  but  not  less  con- 
temptible, seem  to  have  been  acceptcfl  everywhere,  tt)  have  bcc<* 
read  with  curiosity  and  some  appearance  of  acquiescence,  cvcf^ 
by  those  who  profess  so  hugely  to  disdain  these  interlopers  wbtf 
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betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobilitj.     They  have  been 
spriouslv    by  the   reviewers,   and    their    fidelity    gravely 
discus&ed,  if  not  actually  allowed:  the  chief  objection  to  the 
English  book  being,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  not  stimulating, 
not  satisfying  enough.     It  does  not  strengthen  one*s  confidence 
in   the   alleged   superiority  of  our  age  to   find  such  impudent 
stujf  suffered  openly  and  even  gladly.     But  it  is,  probably,  only 
an    aggravated   form   of   that   evil   which    has    been    gradually 
undermining   all   our  personal    literature.      It   is  hard  to   rccal 
a  volume  of  memoirs,  biographical  or  autobiographical,  pub- 
lished within  the  last  half-doxen  years,  which  has  not  provoked 
stern   remonstrance   by  its   heedlessness   of  the   living  ur  un- 
charitablencss  to  the  dead.      Good-nature    lias  never   perhaps 
been  the  dominant  note  of  humanity,  but  surely  never  before 
has  ill-nature  been  so  triumphantly  in  the  ascendant.     And  yet 
it  IS  not   a   quality  so    essential    to    success    in    this    class    of 
literature   as  some   people  seem    to   think.      One  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  successful  works  of  its  kind  which  many  years 
Wf  seen  is  Mr.  Edmund    Bates's    Autobiography,  and    it   is 
almost  the  only  one  which  it  is  possible  to  praise  unreservedly 
for  its  charity  and  good-will.     But  where  humour,  observation, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  natural   vivacity,  are  wanting, 
ipite  and   impudence   have  always  been  found  tolerable  sub- 
■litatcs.      Perhaps  the  time  itself  is  something  to  blame  ;  for 
rarely  there  never  was  a  time,  not  even  the  time  in  which  the 
lints  were  written,  when  it  could  have  been  more  justly  said, 

*  Wliat  rage  for  fame  attends  both  great  and  small  \ 
Better  be  d^d  timn  mentioned  not  at  all/ 
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'Akt.  Vll. — 1,  Memoiren  der  Ua^zogin  Sophie,  nachinat^lfM^ 
furstiu  von  Hannover,  Ilerausgegeben  von  Dr.  Adolf  Kiiche  ^ 
(Publicationen  aus  den  K.  Preuss.  Staatsarchiven,  IV.  BaniL  J 
Leipzig,  187y.  | 

2.  Correspondance  de  Leibniz  avec  Velectrice  Sophie  de  BrunstcicM 
Lunrbourff.     3  vols.     Hanover,  1874.  J 

3.  BrirJ'e  der  Hcrzogin  von  Orleans,  Elisabeth  Charlotte,  an  dt'A 
Kurfiirsiin  Sophie  von  Hannover.  (Ranke,  '  Fransdsiscbd 
Geschichtc/  Vol.  V.)  j 

4.  Driefc  der  PrinzesHn  Elisabeth  Charlotte  von  Orleans^  IG'fi— ] 
1722.     ('  Bibliothek  des  literarischen  Vej-eins  zu  Stuttgart/ 
Vol.  VI.) 

5.  W.  Havemann,  Geschtehte  der  Latidc  Brauriachtceiff  trntt 
LUnt'bnrf/^     3  vols.     Gottingen,  1^57. 

C.  A.  Kocher,  Gescldchle  von  Hannover  itnd  Braunschweig^  IG^iS 
biii  1714.  I.  Theil  (IC48-16G8).  (Publicationen  aus  den 
k.  Prnuss.  Staatsarchiven,  XX.  Band.)     Leipzig^,  1884. 

7,  L,  Hilusser,  Geschtehte  der  rkeinischen  Pfalz,  2  ed.  'i  VoIj- 
Heidelberg,  1856. 

8.  Die  Herzogin  von  AJdden,  Siammutter  der  Kuniglichen  Hdvstr 
Hannover  und  Prcussen.     Leipzig,  1852. 

1*.  A.  F.  H.  Scbaumann,  Sophia  Dorothea,  Pnnzessin  ton 
Ahlden,  und  Kurfurstin  Sophie  von  Hannover,    Hanover,  187if. 

10.  A,  Kcicher,  Die  Prinzessin  von  Ahlden^  in  S^bel's  *His- 
torische  Zeitschrift.'     Vol.  XL  VIM.     1882. 

AMONG  the  lives  of  English  Queens  and  Princesses,  whicb 
have  naturally  enough  employed  the  labours  of  loyal  uA 
industrious  compilers,  a  biography  of  the  Electress  Soptii* 
could  of  course  claim  noplace.  She  was  but  *  the  mother  ol 
our  kings  to  be' — '  XIagn.T  Britannia?  Ha»res,*  as  the  inscripUi'Q 
runs  on  her  coffin  in  the  royal  vault  at  Hanover.  Yet  it  ^ 
strange  that  the  personal  history  of  a  princess,  whose  cbaroctef 
and  conduct  possess  so  singular  an  interest  in  connection  with 
our  national  history,  should  never  (so  far  as  wc  arc  aware)  lisV' 
l>een  made  the  subject  of  an  English  monograph.  If  the  courtly 
pens  of  Hanoverian  authors  (Fedcr,  Malortie,  Xijldeke)  jnigb* 
formerly  have  rendered  any  comjjosition  of  the  kind  sujicrfluoust 
such  is  hardly  the  case  now,  when  the  publication  of  thf 
Electress's  autobiographical  memoir,  of  her  correspondence  tri'l^ 
Leibnitz,  and  of  other  valuable  remains  in  the  archives  of  Haw 
f>ver,  has  placed  a  mass  of  new  materials  at  the  disposal  of  tl^^ 
biographer.  It  is  true  that  the  more  her  life  is  known,  the  1p«* 
will  it  be  believed  to  have  been  consistently  devoted  to  il*<^ 
pursuit  of  one  great  object.    The  legend  oi  her  having  frequenih 
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ileclared  that  she  should  die  content,  if  on  her  tomb  could  be 
inscribed  the  words,  *  Sophia,  (Jucen  of  Great  Britain,'  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  whole  tenour  of  her  private  thoughts  as  well 
as  public  acts.     Neither,  however,  will  a  candid  enquiry  result 
in   the  confirmation  of  the  notion,  to  which  the  conclusions  of  an 
able  and  voluminous  living  historian,  M,  Onno  Klopp,  are  cal- 
culated to  ^ive  colour,  that  during  part  of  her  life  she  regarded 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  aversion,  tlie  brilliant  prospect 
oj>ening  more  or  less  hopefully  before  her.    She  was  not,  perhaps, 
endowed  with  what  an  Elizabethan  would  have  called  a  'high- 
aspiring  mind  ';  but  in  no  part  or  phase  of  her  life  was  she  un- 
gual either  to  her  present  fortunes  or  to  the  responsibilities  which 
a   greater  future  cast  before  it.     Of   the  history   of   the    Hano- 
verian Succession  her  biography  will  therefore  always  form  a 
most  signiRcant  part.     But  on   that  history  we  do  not  on  this 
occasion  propose  to  dwell.     She  was  in  herself  a  person  of  no 
common  order.     In  an  age  when  the  majority  of  the  German 
courts  took   pride  in  imitating  the  splendours  and  the  vices  of 
Versailles,  and  when  the  thoughts  of  her  own   husband   and 
ehlest  son  were  devoted  to  a  narrow  dynastic  policy,  or  diverted 
by  the  f^it;s  in  which  their  mistresses  shone  conspicuous,  she 
led  a  life  many-sided,  high-miiidetl,  and   pure.     The   scandal 
T»hich   aspersed    her  own   reputation   mav   be   waved    aside   as 
utterly  without  proof.      For  the  coarseness  of  tone  which  fre- 
fiuently  disfigures  her  writing,  the  manners  of  her  age,  and,  to 
»'>me   extent,  experiences   unprovoked    by   iierself,   are  largely 
ucoantable.     Political  ambition  was  not  unknown  to  her,  but  it 
f^rtainlydid  not  absorb  her  interests.     Though  she  cannot  be 
allowed  the  credit  claimed  for  her  by  one  of  her  encomiasts,  of 
lifcvjng  discovered  the  merits  of  Leibnitz,  and  though  much  of  his 
philosophy  was  as  far  above  her  as  she  was  above  the  mere  pre- 
'^nce  of  understanding  it*  she  was  a  woman  of  shrewd  intelli- 
fpoce,  unfailing  common-sense,  and  a  freshness  of  humour  which 
"ften  desen'es  to  be  mistaken  for  wit.    Perhaps  Descartes  would 
hwdly  have  dedicated  his  'Principia'  to  her  as  he  did  to  her 
»uier  Elizabeth  ;  but  she  knew  how  to  distinguish  precious  metal 
frnm  tinsel,  and  she  saw  through  Toland,  whose  glory  it  was  to 
•ce  through  everything.     She  conciliate*!  without  apparent  effort 
*he  goodwill  of  all  whom  she  cared  to  please,  whether  it  were  ati 
^fld  opponent  of  her  house,  like  Duke  Antony  Ulnc  of  Wolfen- 
'•uttel ;  or  an   unmanageable  ci-tfeiuiiit  lover,  like  Duke  Cieorgc 
^Villiam  of  Celle.     King  William  III.  treated  lier  with  a  respect 
Dot  w hull v   due   to    her   political    importance;    and   his   great 
wlversar}*  Lewis  XIV'.,  after  a  visit  she  had  paid  to  his  court, 
*poke  of  her  with  marked  approval,  deigning  to  add  an  avowal 
'Wt  he  was  fond  of  les  //ens  aesprit.     Indeed,  the  learned  Urbain 
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Che^Teau,  In  bis  rather  dreary  common  place-book,  acloally 
opines  that  the  question  started  by  French  conceit,  *Si  ud 
Allcmand  pent  etre  bcl  esprit,'  might  l>e  settled  by  the  fact  that 
nobody  in  France  is  better  entitled  to  that  designation  than  i« 
the  Duchess  of  Hanover.  But,  more  than  this ;  no  one  \rai 
ever  more  enthusiastically  loved  by  those  who  had  the  Itfsl 
opportunities  of  learning  to  know  the  excellence  of  her  he.irt; 
nor — surest  sign  of  a  genial  disposition — was  she  at  any  tune 
in  her  life  without  an  intimate  friend.  The  truest  of  all  these 
friends  was  her  niece,  the  Incomparable  Elizabeth  Charlolte 
(^Lise-'Lotte)y  Duchess  of  Orleans.  For  many  a  long  and  wcarT 
year  this  faithful  woman,  who  never  wrote  an  untrue  word  in  ber 
beloved  native  tongue,  poured  her  griefs  and  her  gossip  uit« 
the  sympathetic  cars  of  wa  tante ;  and  when  the  end  earner 
she  mourned  her  in  words  of  passion.ite  grief.  But  belort 
attempting  to  summarize  the  intellectual  and  moral  traits 
which  distinguished  the  Electress  Sophia,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  survey  her  life  as  a  whole,  and,  above  all,  to  dwell  up<w 
its  later  years,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  wonderful  old  ladv, 
ceaselessly  pacing  the  gravel  walks  in  the  gardens  of  HerrrO' 
hausen,  was  a  familiar  image  to  many  Englishmen.  For  » 
picture  of  her  life  in  those  later  years,  her  correspondence  wiin 
Leibnitz,  which  is  fairly  continuous  from  16SS  onwards,  fui^ 
nishes  abundant  materials.  But  for  a  sketch  of  the  first  fifty 
years  out  of  the  fourscore  years  and  four  over  which  her  life 
extended,  her  autobiography  serves  as  the  most  appropnatt 
guide.  With  its  help  there  is,  we  think,  little  difiiculty  ii 
understamling  her  conduct  in  relation  to  a  series  of  events 
which  ended  in  a  terrible  catastrophe  still  the  subject  of  idbA 
eager  speculation. 

These  autobiographical  memoirs,  which  were  discovered  bf  | 
the  late  G.  H.  Pertz  among  the  papers  in  the  Hanoveri*| 
archives,  had  already  been  made  some  use  of  both  by  Havenun^J 
in  his  valuable  '  History  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg  ^  (3  voH 
1857),  and  by  M.  Onno  Klopp,  before  they  were  edited  ■ 
Dr.  Kocher  for  the  series  of  publications  from  the  Prooifl 
archives.  Thev  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  IM 
Mr.  J.  y\»  Kemble,  when  he  compiled  his  instructive  voluiD9S 
•State  Papers  and  Correspondence;'  but  Dr.  Kocher  bft»  ^ 
course  constantly  resorted  to  them  in  his  own  '  History fl 
Hanover  and  Brunswick '  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  a  sdH 
and  valuable  work,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  been  qjfl 
recently  published.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  geniudi 
ness  of  these  memoirs ;  for  though  the  original  or  first  <lrt*' 
is  wanting,  the  extant  copy  is  from  the  hand  of  Leibnitz.  SoflW^ 
polite  remarks  on  a  sheet  of  paper^  appended  by  him  to  vX 
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[S,,  reveal  the  fact  ibat  he  has  corrected  the  Duchess's  French 
orthography  and  grammar.      But   no  such  emendations  could 
impiur  the  effect  of  the  writer's  style.    Leibnitx  declares  that,  in 
^ite  of  an  apparent  negligence,  it  exhibits  something  of  the 
quality   which  Longinus  calls  the  sublime ;   but   he  elsewhere 
more  nearly  hits  the  mark,  when  he  tells  Mme.  de  Brinon  that 
the    Duchess    alone   possessed  the  art  of  saying  strong   things 
in    a    marvellously    pleasant    way.      These    memoirs    in    truth 
qontain   ^ strong' things '  of  divers  kinds;  but  the  reader  will 
with  Leibnitz  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  the  good-humour 
which  takes  the  sting  out  of  most  of  their  censures,  and  relie^  es, 
though  it  cannot  refine,   the  coarse  salt  of  their  seventeenth- 
century  pleasantries.     And  yet   the  bonk    was    written    in   no 
buoyant  moud.     In  the  mouths  immediately  preceding  the  close 
of  1080,  when  Sophia   began   to   write  (the   'Memoirs'    were 
finished  on  February  25lh,  1G81),  she  had  lost  her  sister  Eli^^a- 
tetli  and   her  dearly-loved  brother,  the  Elector  Palatine.     Dr. 
R&chcr   has  printed  several  of  her  letters  to  him,  which  had 
probably  been  returned  to  her  immediately  after  his  death,  f(»r 
reminiscences  of  them  occur  in  the  '  Memoirs.'     Her  husband, 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  his,  was  abroad  in  Italy,  and 
ibe  took  up  her  pen,  to  divert  herself,  as  si)c  says,  during  his 
ibseacc,  to  avoid   melancholy,  and    to    keep   herself   in   gor>d 
^urits.     '  For,*  she  adds,  with  her  customary  frankness,  '  I   am 
persuaded  that  this  preserves  health  and  life,  which  is  very  dear 
tome.'     And  it  must  be  allowed  that,  though  tnmbles  are  not 
to  be  bought  off  either   by  activity  of  mind  or  by  serenity  of 
tem|)cr,  few  lives  so  full  of  public  and  private  cares  have  been 
Oiore  prolonged  or  better  managed  than  hers. 

Sophia,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  twelfth  of  the  thirteen 
<iildren  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  James  I.,  and  Frederick, 
Elector  Palatine  and  for  a  short  year  King  of  Bohemia.^     She 

*  It  muy  be  convenient  to  giv<?  the  iiflinett  of  tiiesti  cliildrea,  with  the  dates 
^f  tlieix  liirtha  and  deaths,  in  a  tabular  form  : — 


(iiii4.>iezg).  (if,ir-i(>o\  <ui9-i&hi)). 

Liector  I'Alulno       Abbetw  of  ticrfonl 
11S4U).  (It^O). 

t<)  l*i»ito  /leliandina  0)  ttufit                iH)  Atf>«ini 

,      n«n-lJOfl).  (Aupiftr-Smtonbor,          (.1«26-U03). 

<U4m»  orSlsulmlauD  ItiS), 
(II44). 


(16IU-lttA2). 


U»)  Phitip 


(9)  BmritHa  Ifaria 

m.  SfKtamaod  fUgaczl, 
PHncv  of  TraniylvauU 


(U>  BOPHIA 

m.  Mniwt  Augn«tii«, 
artctwuda  tiUcctvr  of  IlAnOTcr 


(i:i)  (iuMtomt 
(1633-1941). 
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was  born  at  the  Hague  on  October  i4tn,  lOdu,  anu  was 
only  by  a  few  months  the  junior  of  her  first  cousin  Charles, 
afterwartls  King^  Charles  II.  Her  parents  were  at  the  time 
of  her  birth  living  as  exiles  at  the  Ha^uc,  or  at  Rhenen,  ne»r 
Utrecht,  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  States-General,  eked 
out  by  occasional  supplies  from  England.  There,  however,  her 
uncle's  troubles  with  his  Parliament  had  already  begun.  Jnit 
a  month   al'ler  Sophia's  birth  a  peace  was  concluded   betwwn 


England    and   S 


pain, 


in   whicli    no   mention    occurred   of  the 


Palatini  house,  and  Fretlerick  was  advise<l  by  Charles  I.  to 
make  his  own  peace  with  the  Emperor  at  any  price.  Though 
in  this  year,  1630,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  already  undcrtakto 
his  first  campaign  in  Germany,  its  results  had  failed  to  cxcitff 
any  strong  hopes.  All  other  resources  seemed  at  an  end,  ood 
private  misfortunes,  too,  were  crowding  upon  the  unlucky  pair. 
In  1*520,  their  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry  Fretlerick,  had  bfen 
drowned  in  a  collision  off  Haarlem  ;  and  their  infant  daughter 
Charlotte  was  laid  beside  htm  in  the  grave  only  three  days 
before  the  christening  of  her  new-born  sister.  We  may  there- 
fore credit  Sophia's  statement,  that  her  birth  gave  no  cxtn* 
ordinary  satisfaction  to  her  father  and  mother,  who  were  at  a 
loss  both  where  to  find  godparents  for  her  and  what  name  Ui 
bestow  upon  her  in  baptism.  However,  the  Stales  of  West 
Frisia  generously  helped  to  meet  one  of  these  emergencies  ;  and 
as  to  her  name,  which  had  so  nearly  marked  the  beginning  ol 
a  new  English  dynasty,  slie  tells  us  it  was  drawn  by  lot  oat 
of  several  which  lia<l  been  written  on  slips  of  paper  for  the 
purpose.  Very  soon,  she  continues,  she  was  packed  off  hjf 
her  mother  to  Leyden,  *  where  Her  Majesty  had  all  her  childrtfl 
brought  up  at  a  distance  from  herself;  for  the  sight  nf  her 
monkeys  and  dogs  was  more  agreeable  to  her  than  the  sight  of 
us,'  Things  were  managed  more  rigorously  here  than  at  Rhenca 
and  the  Hague.  *  We  had  a  Court  quite  in  tlie  German  style. 
My  governess  .  .  .  had  held  the  same  position  with  the  King 
my  father  when  be  was  a  child,  from  which  her  probable  »g< 
may  be  guessed.  But  she  was  assisted  in  her  duties  by  her  twn 
<laughters,  who  seemed  older  than  herself.  .  ,  .  They  taught 
me  to  love  God  and  to  fear  the  devil,  and  1  was  brought  up 
with  great  devoutncss,  accortling  to  the  admirable  precepts  ol 
Calvin.  I  was  taught  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  German, 
which  I  knew  by  heart  without  understanding  it.'  She  adds 
an  amusing  description  of  her  li'^r  at  Leyden,  divide<l  bctwrca 
strict  religious  exercises  and  studies,  and  a  still  stricter  eti- 
quette. During  Sophia's  childhood,  a  deeper  gloom  than  evff 
surrounded  the  destinies  of  her  family  ;  for  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus 
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nxB  Adolphus  in  l(>rI2  had  been  followed  by  that  of  the 
tlsroned  King  of  Bohemia;  and  as  the  storms  were  gathering 
It  in  England,  his  Queen  became  entirely  de]>endent  upon 
e  generosity  of  her  Dutch  hosts.  In  1*J39-1G40,  her  eldest 
irviving  son,  Charles  Lewis,  was  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  in 
t>41  his  brother  Rupert  was  only  liberated  from  his  captivity 
I  Austria  on  promising  never  to  serve  against  the  Emperor. 
'Hnce  Rupert  repaired  to  England,  where  his  sword  and  that 
[kis  brother  Maurice  were  soon  unsheathed  on  behalf  of  their 
le's  throne.  In  Germany,  the  last  and  dreariest  period  of 
te  Thirty  Vears'  War  opened  ;  and  then,  after  long  crying  of 
eace  where  there  was  no  peace,  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia  at 
t«t    restored    the   Lower   Palatinate   to   Charles   Lewis,    thus 

iarding  his  mother*s  sacrifices,  and  his  own  supple  per- 
a  1G41  Sophia,  herself  ill  and  aiHicted  beyond  measure  by 
death  from  a  fearful  malady  of  her  brother  and  companion 
Tince  Gustavus,  left  Lcydcn  for  the  Hague.  Here  the  young 
jttj.  fancied  that  she  was  'enjoying  the  pleasures  of  Paradise 
Beholding  so  much  variety  and  so  mrxny  people,  and  in  no 
H|;er  beholding  her  teachers/  She  was  by  no  means  hurt  at 
inding  there  three  sisters  much  handsomer  and  more  accom- 
plished than  herself.  Of  these  three  the  eldest  was  Elizal>eih, 
[bo  wilt  always  be  remembered  among  the  learned  and  pious 
[omen,  the  schotte  Seeien,  of  Protestantism.  She  had  seen 
>re  of  suffering  and  sorrow  than  her  younger  sisters,  and 
of  a  deeper  nature  than  even  Sophia,  who  most  resembled 
in  her  love  of  learning  and  reverence  for  greatness.  Vet 
difTicult  not  to  regret  that  one  who  in  her  youth  had 
t  the  feet  of  Descartes  should  have  ended  as  a  devotee  of 
^tarbid  mysticism  of  Labadie.  It  was  not  till  many  years 
the  partial  restoration  of  the  fortunes  of  her  House,  that 
bund  a  congenial  retreat  in  the  Protestant  convent  of 
rd  in  Westphalia,  of  which  she  became  Abbess  in  1667, 
h  the  efforts  of  her  cousin  the  Great  Elector.  Here 
visited  by  William  Penn,  whose  tribute  to  her  saintly 
forms  her  noblest  epitaph.  Sophia  draws  a  striking 
of  her  sister  Elizabeth  in  the  early  days  at  Rhenen. 
hich  it  would  seem  that  the  elder  sister  bore  a  more 
resemblance  than  herself  to  their  mother,  but  the  sketch 
particularly  respectful.  A  year  or  two  later,  when  the 
ain  met  at  Ilrldelberg,  the  lively  Sophia  confesses  with 
me  to  her  sense  of  oppression  in  the  company  of  so 
a  person.  Things  had  altered  with  both  women 
>rtly  before  Elizabeth's  death  (in  1G80},  she  sent  for 
1. — No,  321.  N  Sophia 
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Sophia  to  pay  her  a  last  visit,  and  received  her,  as  is  related  in 
the  •Memoirs,'  like  a  healing  angel  from  heavpn.     The  second 
of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's  daughters,  Louisa  Hollandina  (born 
l*i:i2,  died  1709)  was  a  person  of  a  different  stamp, — 'not  so 
handsome/  *  writes  Sophia,  *  but  to  my  mind  her  temper  made 
her  more  agreeable/     Her  life,  too,  ended  in  a  convent,  but  one 
in  which,  as  may   be  surmised,    she   maintained   a   less  strict 
rvrfime  than  that  which  Eli?^beth  introduced  at  Herford.     After 
suddenly   quitting    her   mother's    Court    in   1657,   she    abjure<l 
Protestantism  at  Antwerp  and  took    refuge    in    a    nunnery  bI 
Paris.       It  was  probably  through  the  recommendation  of   her 
brother  Edward,  who  had  himself  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
and    was    married    to    a   divorceil    French  lady  of  high  rank, 
that    she    became    Abbess  of   Maubuisson,  where   she    led    an 
extremely  comfortable   life,   boasting  of  her   large  family  and 
enjoying  incomparable  spirits,  till   she  died  only  a  iem  years 
before  her  sister  the   tllectress.     Louisa  Hollandina  had  sorop 
talent  as  an  artist,  but,  says  her  sister,  *  while  painting  others, 
she  a  good  deal  neglected    herself/      Sophia,    tmwever,  grate- 
fully acknowledges  that    she  owed    much   in  these  early   days 
to  the  guidance  of  her  two  eldest  sisters.     The  third  was  Hen- 
rietta Maria  (bom   162G,  died  1651),  who  lived  only  a  short 
time  after  her  marriage  to  Sigismund  Ragoczi,  Prince  of  Tranj- 
sylvania.     Sophia  gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  her  beaotr, 
but  says  that  her  tastes  were  more  domestic  than  those  of  her 
elder  sisters,  and  lay  entirely  in  the  direction  of  needlework  and 
preserving. 

The  elder  daughters  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  being  ihn* 
diversely  enabled  to  resist  depression,  it  would  seem  that  tbf 
youngest,  Sophia,  was  charged  in  the  family  with  the  loir 
comedy  considered  necessary  for  brightening  their  lives.  Among 
the  raiUeries  which  she  recounts  some,  as  she  is  fain  to  confess. 
had  better  have  been  left  unrecorded.  At  all  events  she  seem* 
to  have  completed  her  edu<*ation  in  one  direction  ;  for  while  h« 
eldest  sister  had  been  taught  six  languages  by  her  mother, 
Komble  is  probably  right  in  considering  Sophia  lo  have  becora* 
more  or  less  mistress  of  seven.  She  was  the  favourite  of  th« 
faithful  friend  of  her  family,  whom  she  rather  unceremoniously 
calls  'un  vieux  milord  nomme*  Craven,'  and  of  whom  els^ 
where,  though  acknowledging  his  constant  munificence,  sh» 
speaks  ratlier  slightingly  as  *  Ic  bon  homme.'  Probably  a 
suthcicnt  explanation  of  this  want  of  respect  may  he  found 
in  Craven's  bourgeois  origin,  for  an  intense  pride  of  birth  wu 

*  Tho  pononal  attmoUons   of   tbu    two   suten  mny  bo  compared   m  the 
admirable  Honihorsta  now  in  tho  Wolfcnmusoam  At  Ilcrrenlmusen. 
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among  Sophia's  Icnst  amiable  characteristics.  She  also  attracted 
the  goodwill  and  admiration  of  other  English  lords  and  gentle- 
men, who  in  these  evil  days  sought  at  Rhenen  and  the  Hague 
the  diversions  no  longer  to  be  found  at  Whitehall ;  and  when 
she  beard  them  whisper  to  one  another  how»  after  she  had 
finished  growing,  she  would  surpass  all  her  sisters,  she  con» 
ceivcd  an  affection  for  the  whole  English  nation,  '  so  pleasant 
is  it  to  be  thought  handsome  when  one  is  young,*  Her 
own  description  of  her  charms  at  this  period  of  her  life  is 
pleasing  enough,  'My  hair  was  light  brown  and  in  natural 
curls,  my  general  appearance  gay  and  lightsome,  my  figure 
good,  but  not  very  tall,  my  deportment  that  of  a  princess. 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  remembering  all  the  rest,  of  which 
my  mirror  shows  me  nothing  left,'  The  general  hope,  or 
talk,  of  the  English  residents  at  the  Hague  was,  that  this 
fair  princess  ought  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom 
they  desired  a  Protestant  wife,  and  who  could  not  at  that 
time  aspire  to  a  more  splendid  match.  Certain  base  attempts 
to  cast  a  flur  upon  Sophia*s  reputation  baring  come  to 
naaght,  the  little  Palatine  Court  at  the  Hague  not  long  after- 
wards had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  Prince  of  W^ales 
himself  among  them.  Soon  the  awful  deed  done  at  White- 
hall made  the  second  Charles  de  Jure  King ;  and  it  speedily 
became  necessary  for  him  to  choose  a  policy  with  regard  to 
one  of  his  'kingdoms.'  Sophia  here  adds  some  very  curious 
particulars  concerning  the  Inst  enterprise  of  Montrose,  who, 
according  to  her  account,  asked  the  hand  of  her  sister  Louisa 
as  his  reward  for  the  services  he  was  about  to  render  to  the 
Royal  cause.  As  to  herself,  she  soon  perceived,  in  spite  of 
the  eagerness  of  her  mother  and  the  oflRciousneas  of  several 
English  ladies,  that  Charles  had  no  leisure  or  no  inclination 
(as  he  had  no  money)  for  entering  upon  the  marriage  scheme 
vhicb  they  were  pressing  upon  her  attention,  \*et,  notwith- 
stnnding  this  disappointment  and  the  general  troubles  of  her 
family,  *  my  spirits  were  so  high  in  those  days  that  every- 
thing amused  me ;  the  misfortunes  of  my  house  were  unable 
to  depress  them,  although  at  times  we  had  to  make  repasts 
richer  than  Cleopatra's,  and  nothing  was  eaten  at  Court  but 
pearls  and  diamonds.^  The  tradesmen  always  supplied  what- 
ever she  wanted,  and  she  left  the  care  about  settling  the  bills 
to  Providence.  But  though  happy  at  the  Hague  as  the  day 
was  long,  she  began  to  feel  that  these  days  of  thoughtless 
enjoyment  could  not  last  for  ever ;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  was 
settled  early  in  1650,  that  she  should  pay  a  visit  to  her  brother, 
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the  Elector  Palatine  Charles  Lewis,  at  Heidelberg,  who  bS 
*  alwajs  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  so  far  as  to  call  me 
his  daughter,  for  he  was  thirteen  years  older  than  1.*  As  her 
travels  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  trips  in  a  treckahuty  she  set 
ofi*  In  the  best  of  humours,  though  her  mother,  stUl  harping  oa 
the  project  of  the  English  marriage,  had  with  difficulty  been 
brought  to  consent  to  the  journey. 

At   Heidelberg  Sophia   found   the  magnificent  castle  of  her 
ancestors  in  ruins,  and  her  brother  the  Elector  Palatine  lodged 
In  the  town.     Yet   but  for  one  circumstance  her  visit  to  the 
home  of  her  ancestors  might  have  been  a  happy  one.     There 
are  many  passages  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Elector  Charles 
Lewis,  which  are  the  reverse  of  heroic  or  chivalrous,  and  which 
find    no     sutRcient   excuse    in    the  fact,  that    his    had  been   a 
troubled  life  almost  from  the  time  when  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
had    announced  to   her  father.  King   James,  the   birth   of  her 
little  *  black  babie.'     On  the  other   hand  he  was,  as  Hausser 
has  shown,   a  true  father  to   his   decimated  people,  and  suc- 
ceeded  by  dint  of  hard  work    In  restoring  to  the  fair  Lower 
Palatinate  something  like  its  former  prosperity, — unhappily  too 
soon  to  be  trodden  down  again   by  the  iron  hoof  of  war.     The 
private  life  of  the  Elector,  however,  as  it  did  not  take  Sophia 
long  to  discover,  was  far  from  happy.     His  wife,  the  Eleclresj 
Elizabeth,  had  inherited  little  or  nothing  oi  the  genius  of  her 
mother,  the  wise  and  brave  Landgravine  Amalia  Elizabeth  of 
Hesse.     Her  vanity  and  folly  in  the  end  alienated  her  husbaod*s 
affections,    as    she   discovered    shortly    before    Sophia    quitted 
Heidelberg,      Still,  the    seven  years,   the  better  part  of  which 
Sophia  spent  at  her  brother's  court,  were  merrier  years  for  her 
than  they  can  have  been  for  the  deserted  mother  in  HollfliMi. 
She  gives  some  account  of  the  amusements  in  which  she  took 
part,  more    especially  of   the    *  Wirthschaften  * — a    fashionable 
diversion  half-way  between  the  masque  and  the  more  prosaic 
fancy  fair  of  these  later  days,     liut  there  were  matters  of  graver 
import  to  occupy  her,  besides  country  dances  and  gipsy  disguises. 
Unlike  her  sisters,  she  had  no  intention  of  Anishing  her  liff 
in  a  convent ;  and  circumstances  had  left  the  management  of 
her  fortunes  largely  to  herself.    Nor  were  suitors  wanting.    She 
promptly  rejected  certain  overtures  made  to  her;  and  thus  It 
came  to  pass  that,  when  Duke  George  William  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg  arrived  at  Heidelberg  in  1056,  he  found  on  enqoirv 
that  her  hand  was  still  free.     This  prince  was  the  second  of  the 
four  sons  of  that  Duke  George  of  Luncburg,  to  whose  prudence 
and  skill  it   was  due  that   the  fortunes  of  his  house  hod  not 
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suflercd  shipwreck  in  tlie  storms  of  the  Thirty  years'  Wan 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking-,  the  eldest  brother, 
Christian  Lewis,  held  Liineburg-Celle,  and  the  second,  George 
VVilliam,  Calenberg-Gottingen,  with  Hanover  as  his  residence. 
The  third,  John  Frederick,  and  the  fourth,  Ernest  Augtistus, 
were  still  portionless.'  When  therefore  the  last-named  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Heidelberf^  in  1C51  and  had  played  the 
guitar  with  the  Princess  Sophia,  it  had  not  been  thought 
prudent,  in  spite  of  his  white  hands  and  his  skill  as  a  dancer, 
to  encourage  his  civilities,  since  he  could  not  lie  regarded  as 
.1  'prince  bon  a  marier.'  His  elder  brother  George  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  tiad  recently  been  strongly  urged  by  his 
estates  to  marry,  and,  though  he  had  always  felt  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  any  such  step,  he  now  thought  of  promising  to 
take  it,  ii'  the  Estates  would  in  return  vote  an  increase  in  his 
revenue.  In  that  event  he  could  not  think  of  any  princess,  says 
Sophia,  '  who  would  please  him  better  than  I.'  His  attentions 
to  her  were  well  received,  and  though  (as  subsequent  events  will 
show)  she  could  never  have  been  brought  to  confess  it  in  her 
*  Memoirs,*  her  heart  seems  to  have  been  really  touched.  She 
says  that  when  at  last  he  requested  her  permission  to  ask  her 
hand  from  her  brother,  she  did  not  ansAver  like  a  heroine  in  a 
romance  (Sophia  was  a  great  reader  of  romances  in  her  later 
days),  'for  1  did  not  at  all  hesitate  to  say  Yea.*  Nor  was  her 
choice  an  unworthy  one.  George  William  of  Hanover,  afterwards 
and  better  known  as  of  Celle,  was  by  no  means  a  great  man, 
though  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  King  William  III., 

•  In  the  latter  bulf  of  the  Bevcnt,centli  ccntnry  thoro  aunivcd  only  /wo  lines 
of  the  combino"!  Hoaao  of  Bniiuwick-LiinoburK.  These  were  the  so*called  nno 
House  of  lirunswick,  which  had  io  1634  bocomo  the  Honso  of  Dniuswick- 
WoLfeabutttil,  uud  the  ^O'called  nric  House  of  Ktlnebarg  (limnavick-Liinoburg). 
l*he  fomior  wiw  roprofiPiiteil  by  Diike  RuiMph  A lujnttt itn,  at  Brunswick,  who  rlicd 
in  1701;  by  I'lrko  Antony  I  fric^  at  Wolfenbiittrl,  who  ilieil  in  1714;  nod  ut 
Bcvern  by  ii  third  bp>thor.  TUi*  now  House  of  I.iiiifbiirg  in  this  ppriod  Cfinftistrd 
**f  Uio  sooa  of  Duki'  Georgo  of  Brunawicfc-Liinrhurff  and  their  dcsrciidunts. 
The  main  dominions  of  tliia  branch  were  distributed  among  the  fonr  aong  of 
fteorge  as  follows; — 

(1)  Chrhtmn  J^^evrU,  bom  1G22.  held  C&lenbcrg  (HanoTer)  from  1641,  and 

LiiLC  liiinr-relle  from  lt)4S  to  his  death  in  1C65. 

(2)  OftiTp^  Uiflinm,  horn  ]C*24,  held  Calenborg  'ilanftvcr)  from  1648  to  10G5, 
an*i  Ltint?burg-Celle  from  1665  to  his  death  in  1705.  He  inlieritod  Suxo- 
Jjauenburg  in  1681!.  He  wai  thu  futher  of  tho  uDfortouuto  Sophia 
Domthea. 

(3)  John,FtnlfrtcJ:,  l*orn  1625,  a  Roman  Catholic  from  1651,  held  Calenberg 

fHanowT'  from  1065  to  bis  death  in  1679. 
(■*)  TT.  1  M.rn  1620.  wiw  Biahop  of  Osnabrlick  fmra  1662.  and  huld 

<  ..ver)  fnim    1679  till  hia  death   in    16l)S.     He  bccamo 

J.i. :  ..    h. tftT  in  1692. 

Of  tho  sislrrs  vi   llit}^:   four  brollier.-',  Souliin  Amnlia,  U>m  1G28,  WftS  in  1643 
marrieil  Io  Knt,-  Fn-dtTipk  III.  ofUoiimarK.  and  dii'd  in  lORft. 
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bestowed  on  him  not  a  little  love  and  confidence ;  but  nc 
was  courageous,  judicious*  and  consistent  in  his  foreign,  and 
liberal  in  his  religious,  policy.  He  did  some  good  service  in 
arms,  as  became  a  member  o(  his  warlike  house;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  nature  a  joyous  vein  which  may  well 
have  had  its  attractiveness  while  he  was  still  young,  and  had 
not  yet  become  a  'mighty  Nimrod*  and  a  connoisseur  of 
wines.*  He  belonged,  notwithstanding  his  staunch  anti-French 
politics,  to  that  new  school  of  German  princes  who  cultivated 
the  fashions  and  the  society  of  Frenchmen  ;  indeed,  a  menilicr 
of  that  nation  is  on  one  occasion  said  to  have  called  out  to 
George  William  at  his  own  table:  ' Monseigneur,  this  is  really 
very  pleasant ;  there  is  no  foreigner  here  but  you.  At  the 
period  when  he  presented  himself  at  Heidelberg,  he  was  still 
unsettled  as  well  as  unmarried  ;  and  his  constjint  absences  on 
journeys  across  the  Alps,  to  study  the  fashions  at  Milan  and 
enjoy  life  at  Venice,  were  resented  as  a  serious  grievance  by 
the  Estates  of  his  principality. 

After,  then,  he  had  privately  (so  as  not  to  lose  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  drive  a  bargain  with  his  estates)  obtaiaeii 
the  assent  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  George  William  left 
Heidelberg  with  his  brother  Ernest  Augustus  on  their  way 
to  Venice.  The  Hanoverian  marriage  bad  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  settled  affair,  when  news  arrived  from  Venice 
which  in  the  end  left  no  doubt,  that  Duke  George  William  was 
about  to  break  off  his  engagement.  The  revolting  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  this  resolution — a  fateful  one  for  tlir 
future  of  the  House  of  Hanover — are  related  by  the  Duchc^ 
Sophia  with  a  frankness  which  we  cannot  imitate.  She  adds, 
with  genuine  dignity  and  some  pathos,  that  when  Duke  George 
William's  failure  to  reappear  at  Heidelberg  according  to  promise 
disquieted  her  brother  the  Elector,  she  was  'too  proud  to  he 
touched  by  it.'  It  was  not  long  before  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  strange  proposal  by  which  George  William  was  desirous 
of  '  honourably'  extricating  himself  from  his  engagement.  His 
youngest  and  favourite  brother  Ernest  Augustus  was  to  marry 
.Sophia  in  his  stead,  receiving  with  her  the  principality  of 
Calenberg  (Hanover)  now  held  by  George  William,  and  only 

*  The  former  doBtgnatiou  ih  said  to  have  boen  gircn  to  him:  see  Consal 
Wniiuin  Kef's  '  Remarks  upon  Germnny  '  (written  in  1688.  and  appended  l(>  Ki* 
of  KiKiliind'R  *Meruoira'),  whtre  hie  370  Iioraes,  mostly  Engliah  or  of  Eneliab 
breed,  and  his  English  dngs,  likewiso  find  mention.  Ten  yeare  later.  Lord 
Lexingtinn  r«?cordB  how  the  good  old  tjcmlcmaa  gavu  Uim  '  for  ft  taj*Ut '  u  bottle 
of  ohampagiie  out  of  a  trnpcrlative  batch  of  two  or  throe  dozen  which  ho  vu 
keeping  fnr  Kin^  Williaiu'it  uxpccted  vi^t  £>e  GoorriUe  mcntiona  Ihe  Xhik/s 
Gompan;  of  French  comcdiuna. 
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binding  himself  ta  pay  in  the  latter  a  substantial  pension. 
A  preliminary  difficulty,  however,  had  to  be  first  overcome. 
The  third  brother,  John  Frederick,  a  prince  of  \ery  iad«- 
pendent  character,  objected  to  the  youngest  scion  of  the  family 
having  been  thought  of  as  a  substitute  instead  of  himself. 
Then  Ernest  Augustus  himself  fell  'furiously  ill*  at  Vienna; 
but  finally  in  1058  the  matter  was  settled,  thou^^b  not  quite 
in  the  way  originally  proposed.  The  hand  of  Sophia  was 
transferred  from  George  William  to  Ernest  Augustus,  the 
former  undertaking  not  to  marry  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter 
and  of  his  consort.  It  is  on  this  arrangement  that  so  much  of 
the  personal  history  of  Sophia,  and  so  much  of  the  dynastic 
luAtory  of  the  Mouse  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  turned.  The  eldest 
of  the  four  brtiihers  was  childless,  and  the  third  unmarried  (he 
«Xt«rwards  married,  but  left  no  son).  Thus,  Ernest  Augustus 
se«aied  alone  likely  to  found  a  family.  George  William's 
pronoise  to  remain  unmarried  therefore  contained  in  germ  the 
union  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  '  new  *  House  of  Luneburg  in 
a  single  branch  of  it.  In  other  words,  a  large  extent  of  territory 
was  henceforth  in  prospect  for  Ernest  Augustus  and  his  de- 
scendants ;  and  should  primogeniture  be  established  among 
them,  a  demand  on  his  part  for  the  Electoral  dignity  might 
seenx  not  unwarranted.  Thus  was  detenxuned  for  ever  the 
direction  taken  by  the  ambition  of  Ernest  Augustus,  and  la 
a  large  measure  by  that  of  his  eldest  sou  after  him.  It  is  true 
that  the  arrangement  aU<»  contained  in  germ  vexations,  troubles, 
and  a  crime  or  crimes  which  were  to  cast  a  deep  shadow  upon 
the  renascent  glories  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  House.* 

The  wedding  of  Ernest  Augustus  and  Sophia,  now  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  took  place  at  Heidelberg  at  the  end  of 
September  1658,  and  in  November  the  bride  followed  her 
husband  to  Hanover.  She  had  renounced  her  eventual  rights 
to  the  Palatinate  succession,  and  cast  in  her  lot  entirely  with 
that  of  her  husband,  for  whom  she  says  that  at  this  time 
she  felt  *  all  that  a  sincere  passion  could  inspire,*  and  who 
displayed  a  similar  disposition  towards  her.     Unluckily,  Duke 

*  Inaeniucb  as  the  Dnchts^  Sophiti  in  her  ^^feiuoirs'  ti^iioti«  At  luuglh  the 
Gcnncm  document  ui'  tliitt  af;ret'meut  (sho  saya  that  a«  aho  is  wrHing  for  In;f 
plounre  she  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  tiunsliitti  it),  it  ie  straago  tlini  the  author, 
cftid  to  bo  Cfiunt  Sohuleuburii^,  of  a  little  book  whidi  Klotip  coDsidcra  the  beat 
•f  !•'  BUiry  of  Sophia  DoPAhea  ('Dio  Herojgia  voq  Ahldon/  18.'»2X 

3  tloubt«  aa  to  tiio  promise  of  uot  marr>nD|^  having  been  inatlo  Ity 
irgM  niHiam.    It  may  t'urtLcr  bu  remarked  that  rcnuQcifttious  of  tlii^  laud 
Dot  to  bu\c'  Ijtcu  uiiu>.jutiu'>u  ill  the  House  of  BruuswiL'k'Liiiicbnrg,  uii(] 
kpt  iu  olhcr  Uouseu  ul^o.      Accordiog  to  t?pittlt:r,  not  leas  thua  ^tz  of  iho 
le» of  Gwree  Willium  (brothers  nf  Duke  George)  jmiauitad  to  romaiu   un- 
.;  and  wo  Uuve  noticed  viuiitr  instaucei. 
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George  William,  on  wbotn  llicir  means  of  life  mainly  de- 
pended, continued  to  live  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  bis 
favourite  brother;  and  Sophia  soon  found  that  it  needed  all  her 
tact  to  keep  within  due  bounds  her  brother-in-law's  unex- 
tinguished affection  for  herself,  and  to  calm  her  husband's  fits 
of  jealousy.  A  winter  sojourn  of  the  two  Dukes  in  Italy^  whither 
she  was  unable  to  accompany  them,  failed  to  alter  the  state  of 
things  :  on  their  return  the  brothers  were  nc%'er  out  of  one 
another's  sight,  and  she  had  to  make  the  third  in  a  verj*  awkward 
trio.  There  is  some  comedy,  but  of  a  rather  uneasy  kind,  in 
this  part  of  her  experiences  ;  and  she  was  glad  enough  at  the 
end  of  1G59  to  know  Ibs  deux  jaloxix^  as  she  calls  them,  once 
more  in  Italy.  George  William  had  at  first  followed  her  thither, 
and  had  only  quitted  her  when  she  had  begged  him  for  the  lore 
of  God  to  do  so.  In  June  IGOO,  Sophia's  eldest  son,  George 
Lewis  (afterwards  King  George  1.)  was  born  ;  but  the  year 
ended  with  another  journey  on  the  part  of  the  Ducal  brothers 
to  Italy,  while  she  paid  visits  to  Heidelberg  an<l  Holland^ 
at  Rotterdam  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  her  mother,  who  was 
just  departing  for  England,  there  to  meet  with  more  disappoint- 
ments, and  to  die.  A  sadder  parting,  however,  for  Sophia  was 
that  with  her  niece  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  who  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg about  the  same  time,  after  having  been  for  some  yean 
entrusted  to  her  care  by  the  Elector  Palatine.  At  Hanover 
things  went  on  much  as  before,  till  in  December  1(>61  Sophia's 
domestic  difficulties  seemed  likely  to  come  to  an  end  by  her 
husband*s  succession  to  the  See  of  Osnabriick,  the  re\'ersion  to 
which  had  been  secured  to  him  by  the  well-known  eccentric 
provision  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  In  her  '  Memoirs '  she 
irreverently  tacks  on  her  mention  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Frandt 
William  (a  Bavarian  prince)  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  death  of 
Doctor  Faustus,  which  she  had  witnessed  on  the  stage ;  but  she 
must  hare  been  heartily  thankful  at  the  prospect  of  an  inde- 
pendent establishment,  and  of  removal  from  Hanoyer.  In  the 
next  year,  it  having  b<?en  found  that  the  Bishop's  wife  would, 
as  she  puts  it,  be  hors  (Vanivre  at  his  solemn  entry  into  Osna- 
briick, she  was  received  by  him  in  his  new  residence  in  ibc 
Castle  of  Iburg.* 

But  her  troubles  were  only  to  take  a  new  direction.     HaTtng 

•  Thntigh  Sophia,  who  received  from  the  Osnnbrtick  estate*  a  present  of  7(lW 
(lollnrK,  did  not  take  the  title  of  Bifhapc«i,  or  even  Princess  of  Osnabriick,  dw 
WHS  called  *  Madftmn  d'Osnabriick  '  even  at  that  centre  of  etiqnetUs  tie  Fnnch 
Court.  After  her  hoHband'e  death,  wc  find  her  propounding  to  LcUmitx  the 
carinaH  question,  whether  aho  migbt  coDtinue  to  b«ir  the  cognizance  of  Otni- 
briick,  A  wheel,  in  her  cont  of  amia.  He  was  in  favonr  of  her  doiog^  S0|  nod 
croatinff  a  pnjoedent,    (' (.'orreBpondcnce,'  ti.  90-93.) 
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innocently  excited  so  much  jealousy,  she  was  now  herself  to 
know  the  bitterness  of  that  feeling.  Once  more,  however,  her 
sound  sense  and  power  of  self-control  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
In  the  first  place,  her  husband's  fidelity  was  beginning  to  be 
intermittent;  but  when  he  be^jjed  for  her  company  to  Venice 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  of  l(>rp3-4,  she  promised  speedily  to 
follow  him.  About  the  same  time,  she  learnt  that  George 
William  had  conceived  a  passion  for  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
Princess  of  Taranto.  The  lady  in  question,  whom  the  Bishop 
of  Osoabriick  had  wished  his  wife  to  take  into  her  service,  had 
preferred  to  accompany  her  present  mistress  into  Holland, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  George  William.  Her  name 
was  Eleonora  d'Esmieres,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Seigneur  d'Olbrcuse,  a  Poitevin  nobleman.  Sophia  may,  or 
may  not,  have  been  glad  to  hear  of  this  fancy ;  in  any  case,  she 
bad  annoyance  enough,  together  with  ill-health,  to  spoil  whatever 
pleasure  she  might  else  have  taken  in  her  Italian  tour.  Venice 
seemed  to  her  extremely  melanrholy,  and  the  perennial  love- 
makiog  which  went  on  around  bcr  would  not  tit,  she  says, 
into  her  German  morality.  She  was  proof  against  the  attempts 
made  at  Rome  to  convert  her;  and  the  feeling  uppermost 
with  her  there  was,  that  neither  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
nor  Pope  Alexander  VII.  properly  appreciated  the  dignity  of 
3L  member  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  Pope,  of  whom, 
in  spite  of  his  literary  turn,  she  speaks  disrespectfully,  had 
contrived  to  olFcnd  her  brother-in-law,  Duke  John  Frederick, 
although  this  prince  was  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  bad 
been  at  one  time  thought  of  for  the  Cardinalate.*  No  prince 
was  more  likely  to  resent  neglect,  from  whatever  quarter,  than 
John  Frederick,  to  whom  was  afterwards  attributed  the  saying, 
'  I  ara  Emperor  in  my  own  land,'  and  who  seems  prematurely 
to  have  conceived  that  idea  of  a  Ninth  Electorate,  which 
bis  younger  brother,  Ernest  Augustus,  was  to  carry  into 
execution.  On  their  return  from  this  Italian  journey,  early  in 
1G65,  the  Duke-Bishop  and  his  wife  learnt  that  bis  eldest 
brother,  Duke  Christian  Lewis,  had  died,  and  that  Duke  John 
Frederick,  whose  cold  reception  by  tlic  Pope  had  caused  him 
to   hasten   bis  journey   home,   had   by  a  species  of  cotijt  iVctat 


•  The  verv  interesting  bintoir  of  John  Frederick'B  oonvenion,  in  wliiob  tlie 
oelebrateil  ifolntcmus  was  tho  principal  ajKint,  is  tol<l  at  lenp^h  by  Dr.  K/icher  in 
Ilia  uew  rolumu.  He  aj>i)cun«  iutclUftually  to  Imre  bpcQ  inucb  aupcrior  to  his 
warlike  brotln-ni,  whcnoo  douhllebs  arosf  hia  prt'fert»nco  for  his  sister,  the  hieh- 
miadf.'*!  Queen  Sophia  Ainalia  of  Denmark.  It  woe  t^  him  that  Leibnitz  owed  Tiin 
cciDDC'tinn  with  the  Court  of  Ilmiovur,  n  circumstance  wliich  Rivc-s  a  special 
int^rt-^t  <o  bif  bto^rapbiral  ekctph  nf  the  Duke,  printed  by  IVrlz,  in  vol.  iv., 
•rrieii  1,  of  his  oilitiuu  of  tbu  AVurks. 
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taken  possession  of  Cclle  and  Luneburg,  wliile  Duke  George 
William  had  been  dal]^in<;  in  Hulland  :it  the  feet  of  Eleouora 
d'Olbreuse.  By  the  will  of  Duke  George,  their  father,  the 
eldest  brother  was  to  have  the  right  of  choosing  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Brunswick-Liincburfi^ 
line  (viz.  Luneburg-Ccllc  and  Caicnbcrg-Guttingen)  ;  and  it  was 
contended  by  John  Frederick  that  the  force  of  this  stipulati<ui 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  choice  made  by  Christian  Lewis  on 
his  father's  death.  George  William  would  probably  have  let  the 
prize,  Cclle,  slip  out  of  his  hands,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
energy  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Five  months  of  negociation  ensued 
which  had  nearly  led  to  war,  and  in  which  France  and  Sweden, 
as  well  as  Denmark,  mixed  themselves  up.  W^hcn  at  last  John 
Frederick  was  contented  by  the  addition  of  Grubenhagen  to 
Hanover,  and  gave  up  Celle  to  George  William,  Ernest  Au^^ustuA 
well  deserved  the  gift  of  the  Countship  of  Diepholz,  with  which 
he  was  recompensed  for  his  elTorts  and  expenditure. 

At  the  very  time  of  these  transactions,  which  drew  closer  than 
ever  the  bonds  of  union  between  George  William  and  Ernest 
Augustus,  the  elder  of  the  pair,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
younger,  took  a  step  of  momentous  consequences  for  their  future 
relations.  Sophia  relates  how  at  her  husband's  request  she 
invited  Mdlle.  d'Olbrcusc  to  Iburg,  and  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  in  her  a  very  amiable  person  of  modest  and  even  retiring 
manners.  Her  portrait  at  Herrenbausen,  which  represents  her 
as  a  very  'dark  lady,'  is  certainly  the  reverse  of  attractive,  but 
suggests  both  resoluteness  and  sagacity.  And,  whatever  m«y 
afterwards  have  been  Sophia's  opinion  of  her,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mdlle.  d'Olbreuse  played  with  consummate  skill  iho  diffi- 
cult part  which  ambition  induced  her  to  essay.  But  the  account 
of  her  first  step  up  the  ladder  certainly  reads  like  a  page  from  a 
satire.  In  November,  16t>5,  the  several  members  of  the  family 
were  assembled  at  Celle  to  assist  at  the  interment  of  the  deceased 
Duke,  namely,  his  widow,  the  new  Duke  of  Cellc  (George 
William),  his  brother  the  Bishup,  the  Duchess  Sophia  and  her 
ladies,  and  with  the  latter  Mdlle.  d'Olbreuse.  Of  this  occasion 
George  William  took  advantiigc  for  uniting  himself  formally 
and  permanently  to  the  lady  of  his  affections  by  what  th« 
Duchess  Sophia  calls  an  *  anti-contract  of  marriage.'  This 
document,  in  all  other  respects  as  advantageous  to  Mdlle. 
d'Olbreuse  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  repeated 
the  Duke's  promise  never  to  marry  ;  and  it  was  signed  not  oaly 
by  the  two  parties  principally  concerned,  but  also  by  the  Bishop 
of  Osnabruck  and  his  consort.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter, 
Mdlle.  d'Olbreuse's  consent  to  the  arrangement  well  became  her 
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birth.     While  there  is  no  need   to   discuss  the  morality  of  the 
*  anti-contract/  it  is  obvious  that   the  continuance  of  George 
William's  celibacy  may  have  seemed   better  ensured  than  ever 
by  his  enlerinff  into  such  a  connection.     And  from  this  point  of 
view  both  Sophia  and  her  husband  seem  at  first  to  have  regarded  it. 
They,  however,  stoutly  opp(»jed  Fllconora's  wish  to  be  henceforth 
known  as  '  Madame  deC'olle,'  so  that  at  last  the  title  of  Madame 
de  Harburg  was  a^eed   upon  ;    and    by  this  she   was  known 
durint;  the  next  ten  years  of  her  life.     The  period  which  ensued 
was  probably  the  hardest  in  the  long  life  of  Sophia.     For  while 
for  many  years  she  had   to  witness  the  successful  manoeuvres  of 
an  adventuress,  against  whom  her  pride,  and  something  besides 
pride,  roused    her  sincerest    hatred,   the   aiTcction    between  her 
hasband  and  his  brother,  George  William,  continued,  and  she 
was  left  aside.     Between   the  years  1GG6   and  1674  she  bore 
five  (strictly  speaking  six  *)  children  to  her  husband,  in  addi- 
tion  to   two   sons   who    had   been   born   at  earlier  dates ;  t  but 
towards   the  end   of   this    series    of   years,    at   all    events,    his 
affection  was  completely  estrangrcd   from  her.     It  was  in   1673 
thai  Clara  Elizabeth,  the  elder  daughter  of  M.  de  Meisenbuch, 
married  Baron  (afterwanls  Count)  de  Platen,  at  the  time  Gover- 
nor to    the   Hereditary   Prince   George  Lewis,  and   afterwards 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies    at  the  Court  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
and   the   most  powerful  of  his  subjects.     A  place  was   found 
for  Baroness  Platen  in   the  service  of  the  Duchess  Sophia,  and 
thus  opened  a  very  ugly  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  which  there  is  no   necessity  to  pursue  here,      Mean- 
while Sophia  must  have  often  lunged  for  more  congenial  society. 
The  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  when  she  could  choose  for  her- 


*  The  twin  of  Mftximniati  WJlliAm  v*a  itiU->boni,  and  tt  was  feared  (say  the 
'  BCemoin  *)  '  qae  j'iroia  le  mfcme  oliemiu/ 
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self  such  Intelic'ctual  compnnionship  as  that  which  illuminated 
her  later  years ;  and  from  her  best-heloved  relative,  her  niece^ 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  she  hail  to  part  altogether  in  1071,  when 
the  latter,  by  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  waa  exiled 
into  the  cold  splendours  of  the  French  Court.  The^'  did  not 
meet  again  for  at  least  eleven  years. 

So  long  as  the  relation  between  the  Duke  of  Celle  and 
Madame  de  Harburg  remained  unaltered,  the  succession  lo 
Cellc  was  a  matter  of  certainty  for  Krncst  Augustus,  should  he 
survive  his  brother  George  William,  for  the  right  of  further 
option  had  been  abolished  at  the  settlement  between  the  latter 
and  John  Frederick.  But  John  Frederick  was  unmarried  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  heirs,  Ernest  Augustus  or  his 
line  would  eventually  succeed  in  Hanover  likewise.  In  16G6, 
however,  a  marriage  was  arranged,  through  the  busy  French 
diplomatist  De  Gourville,  between  John  Frederick  and  Bene- 
dicta  Henrietta  Philippine,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  Sophia's 
brother,  the  Count  Falatine  Edward  ;  and  till  Jt)hn  Frede- 
rick's death,  eleven  years  afterwards^  the  succession  of  Ernest 
Augustus  in  Hanover  remained  doubtful.  It  was  all  the  more 
desirable  to  secure  the  Celle  succession  beyond  all  fear  of  failure; 
and  this  it  was  the  more  easy  to  do,  since  the  wishes  of  George 
William  in  the  first  instance  aimed  at  providing  for  his  mistms 
and  her  children  as  large  a  freehold  property  as  he  could  carve 
out  of  his  ducal  domains.  This  explains  a  series  of  treaties  con- 
cluded between  him  and  his  brothers  in  lti71  and  1672.  Matters 
were  simplified  by  the  early  death  of  all  Madame  de  Harburg's 
children,  with  the  sole  exception  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Sophia 
Dorothea,  born  in  1GG6.  To  her  were  secured  in  reversion 
after  her  mother  a  series  of  estates,  including  the  island  of 
Wilhelmsburg,  situate  in  tlie  Elbe  between  Hamburg  am! 
Harburg,  from  which  Madame  de  Harburg  afterwards  took  the 
title  of  Rcichs(friifiu  von  Wilhelmsburg,  bestowed  upon  her  by 
the  Emperor  at  George  William's  request.  Sophia  watched  the 
hated  Frenchwoman's  gradual  advance  with  bitter  humour.  She 
was  filled  with  'pity'  by  the  favours,  which  the  Duke  of  Cellc 
lavished  upon  a  person  whose  talk  'has  never  been  known  to 
dwell  within  the  rules  of  truth.*  When,  before  this  elevation, 
Madame  de  Harburg,  on  being  received  at  dinner  by  the  Queen 
of  Denmark  at  Altona,  was  denied  the  kiss  of  honour,  she  was 
vulgar  enough,  as  Sophia  relates,  to  revenge  herself  by  joki^s  about 
the  Queen's  bad  cuisine^  But  something  much  stronger  than 
derision  was  excited  in  Sophia,  when  already  about  the  year 
1671  the  rumour  arose,  that  in  the  event  of  Madame  de  Harburg 
giving  birth  to  a  son  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of  Celle 
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to  marry  her.     And  very  soon,  when  this  fear  had  proved  pre- 
mature, a  new  danger  presented  itself. 

The  head  of  the  line  of  Brunswick-Wolfcnbiittcl  was  at 
that  time,  and  till  his  death  in  1704,  the  Duke  Rudolph 
Aug^ustus,  who  would  have  put  no  obst*Lcie  in  the  way  of  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  youncrer  br.incli»  more  esjwcially  as  it 
had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  accomplish  a  task,  the  subjection  of 
the  city  of  Brunswick,  which  bis  ancestors  had  attempte<l  in 
vain.  But  the  younger  brother  of  Rudolph  Augustus,  who  in 
1685  became  co-repent  with  him,  Duke  Antony  Ulric,  was  of  a 
different  stamp,  an<l  one  of  the  most  unquiet  spirits  of  an  unquiet 
ag-e.  While  his  elder  brother  was  a  prince  *  very  zealou»  for  the 
Protestant  religion,*'  Antony  Ulric,  like  so  many  princes  of 
his  and  the  next  age,  died  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Homc.t 
Dynastic  ambition  had  been  among  his  motives  when  he  took 
this  step,  but  it  was  not  only  political  grandeur  which  attracted 
his  ardent  imagination.  Piillnitz  spoaks  of  his  renown  as  a 
patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  he  was  not  only  a  patron  but 
a  writer  of  books.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  French  eclogues 
and  to  have  translates!  French  tragedies;  he  certainly  wrote 
in  German  a  scries  of  hymns  under  the  most  flowery  of  titles, 
and  was  the  author  of  two  prose  romances  in  the  'Grand 
Cyrus  '  style,  of  which  one  enjoyed  an  unusual  popularity  till 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  no  i»ther  than  the 
*  Roman  Octavia,*  a  scries  of  episodes  nominally  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  on  which  we  shall 
have  particular  occasion  to  touch  again.  To  Duke  Antony 
Ulric,  then,  who  in  H571  was  a  younger  brother  without 
means  and  with  debts,  it  occurred  that  the  comfortable  estates 
which  Duke  George  William  of  Celle  had  settled  in  reversion 
open  his  daughter  Sophia  Dorothea  were  worth  his  notice.  He 
proposed  to  George  William  an  engagement  between  her, 
then  five  years  of  age,  and  his  son  Augustus  Frederick,  an 
amiable  prince  of  sixteen.  But  the  Duke  of  Celle  feared  that 
hij  daughter  would  be  placed  in  a  false  position  if  married 
to  this  prince,  unless,  indeed,  the  Empen»r  should  consent  to 
legitimate  her.  According  to  Sophia,  one  of  George  William  s 
councillors  named  Schiitz,  on  whom  she  casts  a  strong  stigma 


*  See  Bomel's  * MemoriRl  to  the  Kleetreea  Sopbia*  (1709).  Komblu  hms  talt- 
leprewnted  Hmlolpb  Au^iii>lutf  un  tliin  hetul. 

t  The  coDTirHion  of  Liiike  Antony  I'lrio  in  1710  Imt)  been  prt'ccdcd  by  that  of 
on©  of  hia  ^uudiUughtvra  on  licr  betrothal  to  tbc?  ArolidUKO  Charles,  tltulor 
Kliif^  of  Sptiin.  and  aftcrwardft  Rmixror.  Hifl  other  ^raudduticbtrr  was  Ihr 
*  Piiuottui  of  Wulfcabiitttl.'  Iho  wUu  of  Veter  thu  (ireul'H  wratcliod  son,  wIiom 
£t''irr,eTcitwhen  atrippt^d  of  the  molodramulic  mlilituuut  uf  lictiun,  tills  one  of  the 
aftdoeat  p^gei  in  the  liiator;  of  modL-ni  European  (.'oiirU?. 
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in  passing,  suggested  that  the  easiest  way  of  accompLIslMng^ 
the  object  in  view  would  be  for  the  Duke  to  marry  Sophi> 
Dorothea's  mothnr.  it  is  extremely  likely,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Kiicher,  that  the  p.irt  attributed  by  Sophia  to  Scbiitz  in 
these  transactions  is,  to  say  the  least,  over-coloured ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  both  be  and  his  family  served  the  Houses  of 
Celle  and  Hanover  in  the  most  honourable  and  responsible 
posts.  The  Duke,  however,  preferred  the  le^timation  of  bis 
dau<^hter,  and  Scbiitz  acquiesced,  the  more  readily,  according: 
to  Sophia,  as  he  put  into  his  pocket  the  1(),000  dollars  which  he 
had  made  the  Duke  believe  the  process  had  cost.  But  the 
idea  of  a  marriage  with  his  mistress  had  now  been  seriously 
put  into  George  William's  bead  ;  moreover,  Duke  Rudolph 
Augustus  would  not  bear  of  his  nephew  marrying  the  daughter 
of  an  unmarried  woman.  SchUtz,  therefore^  who,  for  his  own 
purposes,  wished  to  make  mischief  l>ctwcen  George  VV'illiftm 
and  Ernest  Augustus,  was  set  on  by  Antony  Ulric  to  persuailr 
the  Duke  of  Celle  to  take  a  step  which  could  hardly  faiJ 
of  having  some  such  effect.  In  the  first  instance  a  morganatic 
marriage  only,  with  renewed  safeguards  for  the  succe^ioD 
of  Ernest  Augustas  and  his  line,  was  proposed;  then  an 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  for  the  Countess  of  Wilhelmsburg 
the  title  of  Princess,  which  seemed  to  Sophia  a  step  further 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Her  correspondence  on  this  theme 
with  her  old  lover,  which  she  quotes  at  length,  shows  with 
what  courage  and  straightforwardness  she  championed  the 
rights  of  her  family.  But  the  prudent  Frenchwoman's  triumph 
was  not  to  be  long  delayed.  Her  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Celle  was  actually  celebrated  in  April  167(>;  and  a  treaty 
followed  in  May,  which  guaranteed  the  succession  in  Celle  to 
Ernest  Augustus  and  his  descendants,  and  even  stipulated  that 
the  civil  and  m^ilitory  authorities  of  the  Duchy  should  iji  future 
lake  the  customary  oaths  both  to  the  reigning  Duke  and  hii 
destined  successor.  Antony  Ulric,  on  his  side,  had  in  Taia 
brought  about  the  engagement  of  bis  son  to  Sophia  Dorothea: 
for  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  KiTti,  the  young  Prince 
died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Pbilippsburg.  Sic 
vos  non  vohis ;  but  much  sorrow  and  shame  might  hare  been 
spare<l  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  had  not  the  ambitious  hopes 
uf  Antony  Ulric  on  this  occasion  been  doomed  to  disappoint* 
ment.  Of  the  mvsallianae  of  the  Duke  of  Celle  we  shall  00* 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  form  so  harsh  a  judgment  as  Sophia.* 

UnfortunateljF, 

*  Sophifl'a  second  self,  tlio   Dncfaf?M  of  Orleans,  wae   fain  t^t  regkrd  Ui^ 
d'OIbreuse  mnrriago  an  the  origin  of  oil  tlio  evUe  brought  upon  the  Horwr 
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Unfortunatply,  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  Sophia'  tell  us 
nothiu^  of  the  second  stage  of  her  struggle  with  her  unwel- 
come sister-in-law.  They  extenil,  however,  over  four  years 
farther,  which  were  not  uneventful  either  in  her  personal  his- 
tory, or  in  that  of  her  husband  and  children.  VV'e  must  pass 
rapidly  over  the  notes  of  a  journey  which  she  made  to  France 
in  1670.  Her  husband  had  given  his  consent  to  this  journey 
on  the  hope  being  held  out  to  him  that  his  daughter's  beauty 
might  attract  the  Dauphin,  whose  hand  was  still  to  be  disposed 
of;  but  a  better  fate  was  in  store  for  the  gifted  Sophia  Charlotte, 
a  true  daughter  in  many  ways  of  her  mother.  The  life  and 
premature  death  of  the  first  Queen  of  Prussia  form  the  subject 
of  one  of  Varnhagen's  admirable  monographs.  The  chief 
pleasures  which  the  Duchess  had  anticipated  from  this  visit  she 
WHS  to  enjoy  to  her  heart's  content,  laughing  at  the  world  and  its 
VAnity  with  that  easy  though  cloistered  philosopher,  her  sister,  the 
Abbess  of  Maubuisson,  and  being  petted  by  the  faithful  Duchess 
of  Orleans  and  her  good-natured  husband.  King  Louis  XIV. 
himself  was  the  perfection  of  magnificent  courtesy,  requesting  his 
brother,  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans,  not  to  whisper  in  Sophia's  presence, 
taking  notice  of  her  daughter,  and  afifably  pointing  out  that  the 
German  princes  would  do  well  not  to  make  war  upon  him 
agaiu.  Her  quick  wits  helped  her  through  every  difficulty,  and 
etiablcd  her  to  avoid  any  mistake — even  that  of  accepting  a 
tabiturei  when  self- respect  bade  her  take  tifaitteiiil  or  not  sit  at  all. 
She  knew  how  to  meet  both  the  stifFness  of  the  French  Queen  (a 
Spanish  princess)  and  the  effusiveness  of  the  new  Spanish 
Queen  (a  French  princess);  nor  was  her  self-possession  talvcn 
aback  even  by  the  splendours  of  Versailles,  for  which  she  very 
jostly  said  that  art  had  done  more  than  nature.     When  she  had 


ci  i  I.  by  the  of&pring  of  so  ancqiial  a  loutub.     Blio  otuld  iitiik>rdtaQil, 

si  .<■  f«)Uy  rtf  m  ?ery  Biuall  a  prince  oa  lie  of  AiihaU-Dt«san  tr)in^  t»> 

p»-«  I'll  rit-  apothocury'fl  daughter  as  n  princess  (tlio  biglily  roppf^clnble  Anua 
Looiali  Ftilir  ww  in  point  r>f  fact  declared  a  legitimnle  wife  bv  tlie  Ijiiptror),  but- 
WdtiM  til.  dtbcr  princt^a  ncquicfice  iu  an  absurdity  like  tliut  nerpoLratcd  by 
*  1  I  w  nmoU  iutolli^eiice  us  tbu  Duke  of  Cello?    Mure  than  forty  yean 

afi  II  a  ta.Uo  nmioiir  of  Ducbess  KUM)nnra*9  death,  aUo  wished  that  this 

capf  iviouri  tuid  umlntioiiH  Freucbwoman  bad  remained  among  lior  inferior  nobility 
in  Poitoa.  wherp  slw*  wnald  at  one  tiino  liave  Hiought  it  an  hononr  to  marry 
a  prcftii'  '  '  '  '  ^  re  of  the  late  Duke  ot  Orkana  ;  lunl  when  in  17:^2  the 
I>W*hc-  lo  impbieable  I-ilizfthtth  CharloUi'  (muM  only  repri^it  thnt 

ti"'»  h.,  ,  xtv  years  b<:fore.     And  yet  m^saUomcet  were  not  wholly 

n  i  brunawick,  although,  or  perhaps  beeause,  it  wns  on© 

oi  J,  bouBt^s  whieh  in  Cieriuany  huvo  as  a  rule  maintained  tbo 

fthuct[tl(;  fti  J^WHbiitli'jheit.  Rttdolph  AuK^isius  of  WolfenbQltel  was  iu  his  nhl 
«|je  (1«81)  anited  by  tlie  right  band  to  Rorina  Eliwibolli  the  daughter  of  a 
Alindro  aurgeoti,  of  the  name  of  Meotlic, — *Madamo  Itudolpbiue.'  as  the  ^ood 
vuinan  was  called  at  hi*  Court.  Si^^nho  HaTemaun.  il..  47C,  for  the  earlier 
of  neory  (afterwarda)  of  DnnneuUcrg. 

fairly 
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fairly  started  on  Ler  liomcward  journey,  she  felt  many  pangs  of 
lieimweh,  and  was  rejoiced  ^vhen  at  last  she  was  back  again  with 
her  husband.  But  he  soon  contrived  to  damp  her  ardour.  His 
campaigns  being  over  for  the  present,  he  was  eager  to  depart 
on  a  trip  into  Italv;  and,  worse  than  this,  the  Duchess  found 
that  a  project,  wliich  had  been  mooted  shortly  before  her  depar- 
ture to  France,  had  not  yet  ceased  to  occupy  his  mind. 

This  project — the  fatal  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  wc 
propose  to  recal — was    the   marriage  of  Sophia  Dorothea,   the 
only  daughter  of  George  William,  Duke  of  Celle,  to  her  cousin, 
George  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Ernest  Augustus  and  Sophia. 
Sophia  would   have    preferred   for   her  son   a  daughter   of   her 
other  brother-in-law,  John  P'rederick,  who  was  again  on  good 
terms  with  Ernest  Augustus.     These  two  brothers  had  agreed 
to  take  a  holiday  together  in  Italy,  and  they  had  already  started 
for  Wnice  by  different  routes,  when  the  news  arrived  that  John 
Frederick  had  died  on  the  way  at  Augsburg,  after  an  illness  of 
two    days    (December    1()7«)).      The    situation    had    suddenir 
changed,  and,  while  regretting  the  loss  of  a  good  friend,  Sophii 
felt  that  she  had  reason  to  thank  God  for  having  placed  ber 
husband  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  *as  which  the  whole 
Court    of   Celle    had    now    to    be    regarded.'      As    for    Ernfs*. 
Augustus,  he  received  the  news  with  the  remark :    '  Je  suis  bifn 
aise  que  ce  n'est  pas  moy  qui  sois  mort/     He  now  succeeded 
to  Hanover,  and  if  his  brother  George  William  adhered  to  his 
undertaking,  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  younger  lino  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  roust,  sooner  or  later,  be  in  his  bands 
or  in  those  of  his  heir.     It  is  true  that,  according  to  a  provision 
of  the    will    of   their   father  Duke   George,    which    had    bfcn 
sanctioned  by  the  Estates  both  of  Celle  and  Calcnberg,  thes* 
governments  were  for  ever  to  be  kept  apart  under  two  distinct 
rulers  ;    but,  ajiprehensive  of  future   trouble,  the   Estates  were 
soon  found  hot  unwilling  to  listen  to  a  proposal  for  the  repeal 
of  tliis  statute,  and   in  the   meantime   it   was   of  primary  im- 
portance  for   Ernest  Augustus  to  remain  on  good  terms  wilh 
Ills  surviving  brother,  for  whom,  moreover,  he  seems  always  to 
have  had  a  genuine  afTcction.     Hence   Ernest  Augustus,  who 
had   speedily   taken    possession    of   Hanover,   was    induced   to 
signify  his  assent,  when  in  July  1680  the  ambition  of  Eleonon 
d'Olbreuse   was  crowned    by   her    being   declared    Duchess   of 
Liincburg-Cclle.     A  new  agreement  between  the  brothers  con- 
firming the  previous  arrangement  as  to  the  succession  in  Celle, 
receivcil  the  Imjx^rial  sanction  in  due  course. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sophia  break  off  shortly  after  this  momentous 
date  in  her  family  history.     She  has  still  to  tell  how,  on  returo* 
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ing  from  a  plensnnt  visit  to  tbe  Queen  of  Denmark  In  the 
summer  of  1680,  she  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Elector  Palatine.  A  vcar  had  not  passed  since  she  had  lost 
her  sister  Elizabeth ;  and  in  her  solitude  she  bethought  herself 
that  she  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  she  followed  her  sister  and  brother.  Providence  had 
ruled  otherwise,  and  many  years  of  trials  and  troubles  were  still 
awaiting  her.  And  of  these  the  worst  were  soon  to  take  their 
beginning.  In  the  first  place,  Ernest  Augustus,  without  much 
further  delay,  brought  to  an  issue  the  negociations  concerning 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  George  Lewis,  to  his  cousin, 
Sophia  Dorothea.     The  marriage  took  place  on  November  21st, 

1682,  at  Celle,  just  a  month  after  Ernest  Au^^ustus  had  drawn 
up  his  will,  which  received  the. Imperial  confirmation  July  1st, 

1683,  introducing  primogeniture  into  the  succession  to  his 
dominions.  When  Piillnitz  declares  that  the  marriage  was 
brought  about  '  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess  Sophia,'  he  is 
telling  a  palpable  untruth  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  oft-told  tale 
of  Sophia's  journey  to  Celle,  of  her  colloquy  with  George 
William — held  in  the  German  tongue,  so  as  to  render  it  unin- 
telligible to  his  listening  French  wife — and  of  the  promise  then 
and  there  extracted  from  the  Duke,  in  spite  of  that  lady*s  inter- 
mption,  must  be  dismissed  as  a  fable.  Its  counterpart,  and 
probftbly  its  origin,  is  to  be  found  in  'The  Roman  Octavin/ 
Duke  Antony  Ulricas  novel.*  Sophia  always  disliked  the 
Princess  of  Celle  and  her  mother ;  and  she  was  still  further 
averse  to  the  match,  because  the  arrangement  included  the 
establishment  of  primogeniture  in  the  succession  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  House  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  ;  in  other 
words,  the  exclusion  of  Sophia's  second  son  from  his  share  in 
tbe  paternal  inheritance. 

We  cannot  pursue  further  tbe  history  of  the  house  of 
Hanover.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  Ernest  Augustus, 
not  without  aid  from  King  William  111.,  was  in  l*)i)2  in- 
vested with  the  Electoral  dignity  by  the  Emperor,  and  ac- 
cordingly assumed  the  Electoral  title  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  his 
son  and  successor  sixteen  years  afterwards  to  obtain  the  Imperial 
decree  formally  admitting  him  into  the  Electoral  College.     In 


•  Vo  importance  fthouM  be  attached  to  the  fact,  Umt  Leibnitz  inditwl  n  camn^ti 
nuptiaU  en  tho  occaaiou  ;  but,  conhidcring  tlie  circumstnucos  of  tlie  caub,  S<>phui 
caa  Uunlly  Uavu  reUahtHl  the  fulIowiD}^  paa^agu  iu  huuour  uf  Uor  kou's  motUtT-in- 

^Kous  devoDB,  apros  tout*  des  grftoov  U  la  Frauoe, 
IVoii  ia  (fource  nous  vloDt  d'uuo  telle  influonce, 
L'admiroblo  DuchcaRc,  eIc7(5o  h  oe  rang 
Oil  la  Tertu  fail  jour  au  plus  Uliistro  sang/ 
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this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  we  may  suppose  the  Ducheas 
Sophia  to  have  shared  the  ambition  of  the  husband  of  whose 
affection  she  liad  been  robbed  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  question  of 
the  English  succession  that  she  plays  a  noticeable  part.  About 
this  time  when  (as  her  correspondence  shows)  her  mental  powers 
were  still  as  fresh  and  keen  as  ever,  and  when  so  many  intere-sts 
and  anxieties  combined  to  stimulate  her  activity  and  to  lest 
her  strength,  we  have  a  portrait  drawn  of  her  by  an  English 
traveller,  the  Consul  Ker,  already  cited  (p.  182).  In  the  year 
1688  he  had  the  honour  at  Hanover  *  to  kiss  the  Hands  of  the 
Princess  Royal*  [a  title  of  liis  own  bestowing],  'Sophia,  youngest 
Sister  to  the  late  Prince  Rupert.  Her  Highness  has  the 
Character  of  the  Merry  debonaire  Princess  of  Germany,  a  Lady 
of  extraordinary  Virtue  and  Accomplishments.'  He  adds,  among 
other  things,  '  that  her  Husband  has  the  Title  of  the  Gentle- 
man of  Germany,'  and  thnt  '  her  eldest  Son  is  married  to  a  most 
beautiful  Princess,  sole  Heiress  of  the  Duke's  elder  brother. 
Only  thirteen  years  afterwards,  when  another  very  intelligent 
traveller,  Mr.  Toland,  recorded  his  irapredsions  of  a  visit  to  Han- 
over, where  George  Lewis  then  reigned  in  his  father's  stead, 
he  had  not  a  word  to  say  of  the  Elector's  marriage  relations.  A 
great  catastrophe  had  intervened  in  the  Electoral  House. 

We  should  not  attempt,  even  had  we  space,  to  tell  the  saJ 
story  of  the  Eiectress  Sophia's  daughter-in-law,  the  unfortunate 
Sophia  Dorothea.      It  has   been  told  (at  least  in  our  opinion) 
far  too  often;   although  the  'last  word'  about  it  has    neither 
as  yet  been  said,  nor  is  the  least  likely  to  be  said  until  some 
new  evidence  appears  from  some  unexpected  tjuarter.      Perhaps, 
however,  before  we  make  some  comments  on  the  current  veJ- 
sions  of  this  too    famous  episode,  it  may   be    useful    to   state 
•certain  facts  concerning  it,  which  no  criticism  or  controversy 
has    been   able   to   shake.      They  are  in  substance   as  follows. 
Count  Philip  Christopher  von  Kiinigsmark  was  a  visitor  at  the 
Court  of  Hanover  at  least  as  early  as  IG1S8,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Duke's  (afterwards  Elector's)  service  at  least  as  early  as  1691  ^ 
nor  had  he  actually  quitted  that  service  on  July  the  1st,  1694^ 
the  date  at  which  he  was  last  seen  in  this  world.     Eleven  d»r 
afterwards,  the  lady  in  confidential  attendance  upon  the  Electo 
Princess  Sophia  Dorothea  was  placed  under  arrest  and  subjec 
to  a  close  examination,  as  an  accomplice  in  some  wrong  co 
mitted  or  contemplated  by  the  Princess.    Very  shortly  afterwan.- 
a  special  envoy  was  sent  from  the  Court  of  Saxony,  where  K 
nigsmark's  sister  possessed  the  ear  of  the  authorities,  to  demat 
.the  person  of  the  Count  who  had  some  little  time  before  reoeivi 
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a  generars  commission  in  the  Saxon  army.  He  was  sent  Lome 
with  evasive  answers  ;  and  both  the  Court  of  Hanover  and  that 
of  Celle  were  at  pains  to  point  out,  that  the  Konigsmark  mystery 
bad  no  connection  whatever  with  a  domestic  difficulty  that  had 
uiseD  in  the  former  Court  with  regard  to  the  Electoral 
Princess.  It  was  also  officially  stated  that  after  having  already 
some  time  previously  paid  an  uninvited  visit  to  her  father,  the 
Duke  of  Celle,  she  had,  very  soon  after  Konigsmark's  disap- 
pearance, repeated  this  visit  and  reiterated  her  request  that 
ihe  might  not  be  sent  back  to  her  husband  at  Hanover.  The 
Electoral  Prince  was  himself  at  the  time  absent  from  Hanover 
on  a  visit  to  Berlin.  The  Duke  of  Cclle  had  offered  his 
daughter  the  alternatives  of  retumin^i:  to  Hanover,  or  taking 
op  her  residence  in  his  castle  of  AUlden,  situate  about  five 
German  miles  from  his  capital.  She  had  chosen  to  go  to 
Ahlden.  Documents  still  existing  show  that  a  divorce  suit 
lud  shortly  before  this  been  instituted  against  her,  on  the 
Ft)and  of  her  desertion  of  her  husband.  In  this  suit  she 
WM  condemned,  and  she  remained  a  prisoner  till  her  death, 
which  occurred  thirty-two  years  after  her  deportation.  The 
DQtward  conditions  of  her  life  were  neither  dishonourable  nor, 
on  the  whole,  harsh;  but  she  was  rigidly  guarded  from  contact 
With  the  outer  world,  and  not  allowed  to  see  her  children, 
tiwDgh  permitted  to  receive  occasional  visits  from  her  mother. 

The  'literature'  which  has  grown  round  the  story*  of  Sophia 
Dorothea  is  plentiful  enough;  but  of  the  earlier  books,  and  the 
documents  put  forward  in  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  great  majority  are  worse  than  worthless.  Fiction  and  forgery 
ure  cast  a  delusive  glare  across  the  nlair-oh&cnr  of  transactions 
dpil^edly  enveloped  in  mystery.  Of  late,  however,  something 
l>w  been  done  to  expose  what  is  false,  ami  to  place  in  a  truer  light 
residue  of  facts   as  to  which  no  doubt  exists.     The  Hanover 

hives  are  open,  and  (so  far»  at  least,  as  the  House  of 
Ciielph  is  concerned,)  no  objection  is  made  by  their  present 
Blasters  to  a  frank  treatment  of  their  contents.*  The  late 
Dr.  Schaumann,  who  was  himself  in  charge  of  these  archives, 
dpserves  the  credit  of  having,  in  his  little  work  on  the  story  of 
'Njphia  Dorothea,  exploded  a  mass  of  assertions  on  the  subject 
wbich  have  hitherto  met  with  general  belief,  as  well  as  of  having 

•  Kven  M.  Oiino  Klopp,  who,  iu  vol.  ^ii.  of  bis  elaborate  *  History  of  iLe  Fall 
tifthc  House  of  Stuftrt,'  published  in  1S79,  cites  Count  Schulenburg's  anoDjizioua 
fiiiDy  an  couiparatively  lut-  btst  pubttcntiou  on  lliu  mibjoct,  stemB  to  have  for- 
i|otten  in  his  zeal,  that  tlie  means  wore  foTmerly  at  Ilia  dieposal  for  checking 
both  hii  author'^  t^tatemeDts  and  his  own.  \V'bn.t  evidenot',  c^.,  has  lie  for 
hU  sBiertioD,  that  Kooigsmark  was  a  phiymnte  of  Sophia  Dorothea  in  her 
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suggested  a  reasonable  and  consistent  theory  in  explanation  of 
the  knot  of  the  drama  ;  and  the  historian  Dr.  Kocher,  the  editor 
of  the  '  Alemoirs  of  the  Duchess  Sophia/  has  in  two  papers  of 
much  learning  and  acumen,  contributed  to  SybeFs  'Historicul 
Journal/  satisfactorily  supplemented  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  now  demonstrated,  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  current  version  of  the  story  can  be  traced  through  i 
manufactured  set  of  letters  and  an  imaginary  scries  of  quau- 
dramatic  scenes  to  that  least  trustworthy  of  all  forms  of  humsn 
fiction,  a  historical  novel.  The  historical  novel  is  ^Thc 
Roman  Octavia'  of  Duke  Antony  Ulric  of  Wolfenbntlcl,  or 
rather  its  sixth  or  supplementary  volume,  published  in  1707* 
Now,  as  has  been  seen,  Antony  Ulric  was  for  many  yean 
the  uncompromising  adversary,  and  in  the  matter  of  Sophia 
Dorothea's  marriage  the  disappointcil  rival,  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  To  tliis  source  may  be  traced  some  of  the  moit 
telling  characters  and  some  of  the  most  sensational  incidents  in 
the  current  narrative.  Among  these  are  the  jealous  activitj 
of  the  Elector's  mistress,  Countess  Platen,  here  called  Poten- 
tiana,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  rumour  of  her  concern 
in  the  disappearance  of  Kiinigsmark  was  rife  immediately  after 
its  occurrence ;  the  diabolical  ubiquitousness  of  BerostoHf 
(Bartoces) ;  and  even  the  Princess's  ultimate  appeal  to  tbc 
ordeal  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  here  called  the  ordeal  of  Jupiter'i 
miraculous  spring.  The  dravmtic  diaUygiies  are  those  filling 
the  second  volume  of  a  bookseller^s  catchpenny,  still  to  be  net 
with  both  in  its  English  form  and  in  a  wretched  German  trans- 
lation, and  called  the  'Memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea' (1845). 
This  venomous  concoction,  which  in  addition  to  a  narratiTe 
summary  pretends  to  give  the  actual  scenes  of  Sophia  Dorotbets 
history,  as  dramatized  by  herself  from  memory,  and  whicb 
supplements  these  by  the  supposed  memoirs  of  Mademoiifile 
von  dem  Knesebeck,  the  Princess's  confidante^  appears  to  have 
been  the  handiwork  of  a  certain  Major  Miiller.  This  personngf 
was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  a  member  of  the  English  Royal 
Family,  and  had  no  slight  acquaintance  with  the  genuine  docu- 
ments existing  in  connection  with  the  story ;  but  he  mixed  up 
these,  or  what  he  derived  from  these,  with  the   fictions  of  thf 

*  Histoire  Secrette  de  la  Duchesse  d'Hanovre  *  (London,  1732, 
sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to  PoUnitz)  and  of  its  originalt 

*  The  Roman  Octavia/  *     Lastly,  the  manufactured  Utters  nn* 


•  Id  the«e  *  Memoirs '  appears  the  story  of  the  confesBion  of  BuschmA&n,  P^ 
to  have  beon  one  of  the  Holdiera  who  k'illeil  Kcinigsmark.  The  confwrion  » 
Stated  to  have  been  luoclc  to  Dr.  Cramer,  who  ia  described  as  the  conCcMor  <» 
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the  so-called  correspondence  between  Sopbia  Dorothea  and 
Konigsmark,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Swetlish  Professor 
Palmblad's  'Historical  Pictures*  bearing  the  title  of  'Aurora 
Kilnigsmark  and  her  Relations*  (1847  or  8),  fragments  having 
been  previously  made  known  in  magazines.  The  external 
evidence  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  is  unconvincing. 
Tbej-  came  under  the  eyes  of  Professor  Palmblad,  and  into  the 
possession  of  the  University  of  Lund  through  f'ount  de  la 
Gardie,  who  in  1817  acquired  an  estate  from  a  M.  de  Ramel. 
M.  de  RaineFs  wife,  who  had  died  in  1810,  had  been  the  heiress 
of  the  Counts  Lewenhaupt,  a  family  which  also  owned  another 
estate,  where  the  letters  were  said  to  have  been  first  seen.  Now 
("ount  Lewenhaupt  was  married  to  the  elder  sister  of  Philip 
Christopher  von  Konigsmark,  and  of  Aurora  the  mistress  of 
Augustus  the  Strong.  Were  this  evidence  stronger  than  it  is, 
there  would  remain  the  great  improbability  of  the  letters  from 
both  sides  having  been  preserved  by  the  writers,  unless  we  are 
to  accept  Count  Schulenburg's  bold  conjecture,  that  they  depo- 
sited copies  with  Aurora,  who  for  a  time  inhabited  her  brother's 
house  at  Hanover.  The  internal  evidence  is  ii/7,  if  it  be  true 
that  neither  the  supposed  handwriting  of  Kiinigsmark  nor  that 
of  Sophia  Dorothea  corresponds  to  those  of  indisputably  genuine 
letters  in  the  Hanover  archives ;  and  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  Kunigsmark's  moral  tone  was  better  than  his 
orthography,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  shamelessness  of  either 
to  bring  it  specially  home  to  the  unfortunate  adventurer. 

There  would  be  little  use  in  following  Drs.  Schaumann  and 
Kiicher  in  their  analysis  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  the  subject. 
The  very  earliest  of  these,  an  account  sent  from  Hamburg  in 
1695  to  the  Danish  Ambassador  at  the  French  Court,  was 
stigmatized  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  *  impertinent  and 
mendacious ' ;  it  is  not  extant,  though  an  *  extract  *  of  this  *^  ill- 
founded  narrative,*  from  the  hand  of  Leibnitx»  is  preserved  at 
Hanover.  Possibly  other  comparatively  early  '  redactions '  of 
the  story  may  still  come  to  light;*  but  nothing  of  real  value  is 

Ukely 

CVmalefts  XHaten  ;  am!  to  her  own  confessiouSf  together  v1t1i  tlioae  of  BnsohnuuiD. 
tb«  •Memoir^'  pretnid  to  be  indcbtetl  fnr  Uie  dehiils  of  the  actiml  catastrophe. 
As  Count  S^hnlcuburg  modoatly  ffug^«6ta,  it  would  be  interesting  to  kiiow 
wUt'Uicr  any  clergyman  of  tbu  naino  of  Cnuner  cxieted  in  Hanover  at  the  time 
pwwedtng  tlw  Countem'a  death  (1700). 

•  The  *  Apiiendii  to  the  Fourth  Iteport  of  tho  Royal  Historical  Commission,* 
P»ft  l^  p.  3U8  (1874),  refcTB  to  a  '  Nftrmtive  of  tJie  SufFcringrs  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
Priocosft  of  Zell/  which  api>ears  to  dwell  on  '  tho  remarkable  txnalogv  between  * 
her  MLflcrioga  *  and  thf*o  of  tbo  Princeaa  of  England,  ht-r  grt-at-gni  no  daughter/ 
&e  nnfortnnate  Quten  Caroline  MutUdaof  Denmark,  who  sleeps  by  her  side  in 
the  *"aull  of  the  town  church  at  Celle.    This  MS.  was  formerly  the  property,  and 
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likely  to  be  added  to  the  evidence  already  in  our  bands,  and 
this  for  llie  simplest  of  reasons.  An  examination  of  the  Haaover 
archives  lias  proved  that  the  most  important  of  the  materials 
were  intentionally  removed  by  superior  orders.  Thns  in  the 
collection  of  reports  of  ministerial  conferences  in  Cclle  those  ol' 
the  year  1694  are  missing.  In  the  correspondence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  in  the  extracts  from  it,  arranged  by 
Leibnitz  at  the  wish  of  the  Electress  Sophia,  there  is  a  gap 
between  July  !Sth  and  November  18th  of  the  same  year.  Finally, 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  divorce  suit  against  Sophia  Dorothea 
were  only  preserved  by  chance,  having  been  purchased  with  a 
view  to  prevent  their  publication  by  a  Celle  lawyer,  to  whom 
they  had  been  left  by  the  Princess's  counsel.  After  K5nigsmark 
had  vanished  and  Sophia  Dorothea  and  her  oovjidanie,  Aldllc. 
von  dem  Knesebeck,  had  been  placed  under  arrest,  their  papers 
were  of  c(jursc  seized  ;  and  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  any 

Eapers  of  Kiinigsmark's  were  in  other  hands,  or  that  Sophia 
)orothea  afterwards  contrived  to  make  any  communicatioD  to 
the  outer  world  from  her  captivity  t^t  Ahlden,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  papers  written  by  or  belonging  to  either  of  the  principals 
in  the  alfair  could  be  forthcoming.  Aurora  von  Kunigsmark 
would  most  nssureilly  not  have  left  unpublished  a  word  thai 
could  have  told  against  her  brother  s  destroyers.  The  memoirs 
of  that  famous  lady,  compiled  by  Cramer  (1836),  may  contain 
some  things  that  are  genuine — they  certainly  contain  much  that 
is  7wty  among  the  rest  the  protocol  of  the  examination  of  Mdlle. 
von  dem  Knesebeck,  a  true  copy  of  which  could  not  conceivably 
have  reached  Aurora's  hands.  Mdlle.  von  dem  Knesebeck 
afterwards  escaped  from  prison,  and  may  have  written  memoirs; 
but  if  so  they  were  not  those  which  are  incorporated  in  Major 
Miiller's  volumes,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Kocher  shows,  are  a  repro- 
duction from  'The  Roman  Octavia.'  During  her  imprisonment 
the  poor  lady  had  used  the  coals  of  her  stove  for  covering  the 
walls  and  furniture  of  her  prison  with  texts  and  ejaculations  of 


was  posaibly  tli©  production,  of  Wilkes.  It  ia,  perhaps,  liardly  necessary  to  add. 
thftt  llnrac4?'S\'aJpn]o  was  iinacqiiniutodwitli  tiie  documentary  history  of  thenffiur. 
Xhufl,  he  declares  it  to  be  a  doubtful  point  whether  George  I.  was  ever  divorced 
from  hisvrife  I  Uis  tissertiou  that  (ieorge  XI.  hud  a  ^reut  aSt^ctiou  for  his  mother, 
is,  as  Count  Sobuleuborg  points  out,  not  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  Lord 
Hervey's  sUiiement,  tbtit  during  the  ten  years  of  liis  attt;ndance  upon  the  King 
be  never  hfunl  him  mention  her  name;  hut  it  nmiains  difHunlt  to  guefts  whence 
Horace  Wfilpule  derivud  hia  knoirledge  of  nn  nflcction  so  suceessfully  disscoibled. 
Posiribly  she  msy  have  heard  tiin  slory,  which  was  conlinned  by  tlie  villo^vnt  of 
Ahlden  when  AVraxall  visittnl  the  place  in  1777,  thai  Goorgc  II.,  when  Klcctond 
Prince,  attempted  in  vuin  to  nbtnin  access  io  his  imprisoiieil  mother,  cxen  swim- 
taiug  his  borttc  across  the  river  Aller.  and  parsing  the  cuter  of  tho  two  moots 
«urrotinding  the  castle. — See  *  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,'  &c.  (17i*i*). 
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all  kinds  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  ber  remarks  to  the  clergyman 
and  oflicial  persons  who  visited  her,  were  duly  brought  to 
book.  They  have  been  quite  recently  printed  by  Dr.  Kiicher  In 
the 'Journal  of  the  Historical  Society  lor  Lower  Saxony/  But  the 
only  matter  of  real  importance  contained  in  them  is  her  protest 
against  the  charge,  that  she  had  sought  to  lead  the  Princess 
astray  and  to  carry  her  oflT.  She  explicitly  confessed  that  she 
had  been  the  bearer  of  a  few  letters  between  her  mistress  and 
Konigsmark,  but  stated  that  before  the  catastrophe  she  had, 
on  her  knees,  entreatetl  the  Princess  to  dismiss  her  from  her 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  after  her  escape  she  sent  to  the 
Ouke  of  Celle  a  solemn  assurance,  that  she  had  spoken  the 
truth  in  ber  original  examination  ;  and  wc  know  that  in  this 
examination,  she  had  stoutly  denied  that  Kunigsmark  had 
ever  seen  the  Princess  at  night,  or  alone  at  any  time.  To 
tbis  should  be  added  the  incontestable  facts,  that  both  before 
and  after  the  divorce  the  Princess  declared  her  repentance 
for  her  faulty  while  adhering  before  the  judicial  commission 
to  her  declaration  that  she  was  innocent  of  crime,  and  to 
the  expression  of  her  belief,  that  her  calamity  was  owing  to 
the  coldness  with  which  she  had  for  many  years  been  treated 
by  her  husband.  It  is  therefore  difRcuIt  not  to  agree  with 
0ra.  Schaumann  and  Kocher,  that  in  persistently  refusing  to 
connect  the  disappearance  of  Konigsmark  with  the  divorce 
and  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  pronounced  against  Sophia 
Dorothea,  and  to  assign  as  the  sole  ground  for  that  sentence 
her  refusal  to  return  to  her  husband,  the  Courts  of  Hanover 
and  Celle  intended  to  deceive  the  outside  world.  It  seems 
equally  probable,  that  Kocher  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
Sophia  Dorothea  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  admit  Konigs- 
mark into  a  close  intimacy,  and  even  to  concert  with  him 
measures  for  flight,  although  she  may  be  held  to  have  spoken 
the  truth  when  she  stedfastiy  asserted  her  innocence  of  actual 
crime.  liut  what  is  to  be  said  concerning  her  further  asser- 
tion, that  morally  she  was  not  responsible  for  her  terrible 
misfortune, — that,  in  other  words,  she  had  been  driven  near 
to  the  precipice  over  which  she  had  been  preserved  from 
falling  ? 

It  is  this  part  of  the  matter  to  which  Dr.  Schaumann*s 
argument  mainly  addresses  itself,  and  which  has  a  special 
interest  for  us  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  article. 
The  Court  of  Hanover,  as  he  seeks  to  show,  was  from  the 
first  a  place  of  torture  to  Sophia  Dorothea.  To  the  Elector 
she  was  a  mere  factor  in  a  political  calculation,  and  personally 
indifferent.     Her   molhcr-in-law,    the    Electress   Sophia,  hated 

and 
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and  despised  her,  as  she  had  always  hated  and  despised  fc 
mother  before  her.  Her  husband's  sentiments  towards  bcr  were 
the  same  as  those  of  his  mother.  Before  long  his  a%"ersion  was 
increased  by  two  unworthy  attachments  which  he  successively 
formed^  and  of  which  one  closely  connected  him  with  the 
Platen  clique.  The  birth  of  two  children  (George  Augusttu 
and  Sophia  Dorothea^  made  no  difference  in  the  unhapp/ 
relations  between  their  parents.  Gradually  the  enemies  (if 
Sophia  Dorothea  began  to  look  out  for  a  pretext  which  would 
enable  them  to  rid  themselves  of  her  alto^ther.  There  if 
a  tradition  (but  a  tradition  only)  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
involve  her  in  the  charges  arising  out  of  Prince  Maximilian 
William's  abortive  conspiracy  (1691),  and  that  Moltke  w« 
ofTerpd  his  life  and  liberty,  if  he  would  declare  that  she  bail 
formed  part  of  the  plot.  Then,  when  in  the  winter  169M 
the  I'llector  Ernest  Augustus  fell  seriously  ill,  Sophia  Dorothea'i 
husbandj  her  mother-in-law,  and  her  falher-in-law's  mistresi, 
with  the  whole  Platen  clique,  are  supposed  to  have  beea 
simultaneously  aroused  to  action  against  her.  Her  husbaod 
disliked  her;  her  mother-in-law,  the  Electress  Sophia,  had 
long  cherished  a  jealous  hatred  against  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Eleonora  d'Olbrcuse,  and  the  Countess  Platen  feared  that,  un- 
less Sophia  Dorothea  were  removed,  her  own  day  would  be 
at  an  end  with  the  life  of  the  old  Elector.*  When  in  I6S4 
Count  Konigsmark  reappeared  at  the  Hanoverian  Court,  U 
was  determined  to  make  use  of  the  relations  between  hiro 
and  the  Princess  to  work  her  ruin.  Countess  Platen  began 
by  seeking  to  undermine  her  reputation ;  and  the  Elec- 
tress Sophia  calmly  allowed  her  son's  wife  to  proceed  on 
the  path  of  peril.  Her  husband's  harshness  did  the  rest 
When  during  his  absence  in  June  1694  she  took  upon  herself 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father,  who  was  then  hunting  at  Brncb- 
bausen,  he,  being  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with  his  brother, 
and  to  save  the  honour  of  the  family,  ordered  her  to  return. 
After  this,  her  position  at  Hanover  became  unbearable,  and  she 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  an  act  of  rebellion.  Tradition 
says  (and  Kacber  rightly  thinks  that  the  confessions  of  the 
confidante  point  in  the  same  direction)  that  she  resolved  to  fljl 
and  adds  that  she  intended,  with  the  aid  of  Konigsmark,  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Duke  Antony  Ulric  of  WolfenbutteL  But 
it  signifies  little  whither  she  meant  to  escape.    It  became  knovn 


*  Of  this  illness  of  Ernrat  Auguatiis,  K5oh(rr  rightly  rniMc«  any  proof,  thoug 
we  Doticu  that  SebaumauD's  Btalement  ig  repeated  in  his  recent  ironu^c  od  v* 
English  Succession,  publiahed  in  187tf.  Bnt  the  point  is  of  secondary  inipoi^ 
aiioe. 
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that  Koni^smark  was  to  meet  her,  or  was  actually  meeting  her, 
in  her  apartments  on  the  evening  of  July  Isl,  1694,  probably 
with  a  view  to  concert  arrangements  for  her  flight.  The  moment 
had  come.  What  happened  to  Kiinigsmark,  whether  an  order 
for  his  seizure  was  given,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  given  by  the 
Countess  Platen,  remains  unknown.  After  his  disappearance 
It  Was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  case  against  the 
Princess.  But  though  all  the  papers  of  both  parties  were  in  the 
Qands  of  her  accusers,  and  though  she  and  her  coajidanie  were  at 
iheir  mercy,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  either  a  confession  or 
pmof  of  guilt.  Under  these  circumstances,  but  one  course  was 
eft  open.  As  to  Konigsmark,  the  Hanoverian  Court  persisted  in 
>r(>fessing  complete  ignorance  of  his  fate.  The  Princess  wa» 
Torced  from  her  husband  on  the  ground,  not  of  infidelity,  but 
'  ^nalitiosa  dcgertw,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  life  at 
hlden,  near  Celle.  Her  father  obtained  some  mitigation 
I  thkG  conditions  of  her  imprisonment  ;  but  his  age,  bis  wenk- 
■*s  of  character,  his  affection  Un  his  brother — perhaps  his 
s*<iiness  to  take  the  .idvice  of  his  powerful  Minister,  Bemstorff, 
id  liis  fear  of  his  sister-in-law,  the  Electress  Sophia — prevented 
Im  from  doing  more  for  her  during  his  brother's  lifetime. 
■*t«r  the  death  of  Ernest  Augustus,  George  William  was  utterly 
P^^'erless  against  the  implacable  hatred  still  cherished  against 
^*  Unfortunate  daughter  by  the  Electress  Sophia  and  her  son, 
^pbia  Dorothea's  divorced  husband. 

^Qcb  is  the  theory  which  is  now  offered  to  us  as  a  solution, 
''***plete  in  essentials,  of  this  much-vexed  historical  problem. 
»e  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  reject  it  in  all  its  parts. 
^  to  the  Countess  Platen  and  the  two  mistresses  of  George 
'^"Vis,  their  reputation  must  in  this,  as  in  sundry  other  matters, 
^  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  correspondence  of  the 
J'^oliess  of  Orleans  certainly  shows  that  the  rumour  of  Countess 
^^Icn  being  deeply  concerned  in  the  affair  arose  almost  imme- 
'*tely.  Some  believed  that  she  had  reasons  personal  to 
^self  for  jealousy  against  Konigsmark,  others  (including  the 
''*?"t::tress  Sophia)  that  she  had  intended  to  marry  her  daughter 
*  liim.  The  Elector  Ernest  Augustus,  on  the  other  hand, 
^^lared  all  the  rumours  against  her  to  be  the  inventions  of 
****«ra  von  Konigsmark.  The  moral  responsibility  of  George 
p^is,  again,  for  his  wife's  misfortunes  is  a  matter  which 
[^^rent  judges  will  be  inclined  to  regard  in  different  ways. 
•*^l  be  had  little  or  no  love  for  his  wife  from  the  first — just 
■  ne  had  little  or  no  love  for  his  son — is  extremely  probable ; 
^'^ough  it  would  by  no  means  have  been  in  accordance  with 
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custom  for  lier  to  quarrel  with  him  because  he  had  mistresses. 
But  whatever  may  have  bren  the  treatment  experienced  b^'' 
Sophia  Dorothea  at  the  hands  of  her  husband  (as  to  whicb 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  take  for  granted  the  brutalities 
detailed  in  the  'Histoirc  Secrette'),  we  see  no  proof  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  mother.  What,  to  begin 
with,  is  there  to  show  that  George  Lewis  was  ever  amenable 
to  that  influence?  Kven  in  later  years,  when  their  interests 
were  so  intimately  bound  up  together  in  the  matter  of  the 
English  succession,  lie  went  his  own  way,  and  showed  httle 
regard  for  her  wishes  or  feelings.  *  That  the  Elector  is  a  df)' 
and  disagreeable  gentleman/  writes  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  in 
1702,  '  I  had  opportunity  enough  to  discover  when  he  was  here 
....  but  where  he  is  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  the  way  in 
which  he  lives  with  his  mother,  to  whom  he  is  in  duty  bound 
to  show  nothing  but  respect.'  And  in  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  there  was  certainly  no  special  reason  for  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  to  show  deference  to  his  mother,  who  had  beca 
opposed  to  his  interests  in  the  matter  of  the  primogeniture.  Wc 
should  therefore  be  slow  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  conspiracji 
even  a  tacit  conspiracy,  against  the  unfortunate  Sophia  Dorothea 
on  the  part  of  a  clique  of  mistresses,  her  husbaad|  and  ber 
mother-in-law. 

As  to  the  Electress  Sophia  herself,  we  may  readily  grant  tliat 
she  had  no  love  to  spare  for  the  daughter  of  the  FrenchwomaA 
whom  in  her  pride  of  blood  she  despised,  and  of  the  prime 
who  had  so  vexed  her  soul  by  his  fickleness.  But,  in  the  fint 
place,  neither  Schaumann  nor  Kucher  has  given  us  any  passages 
showing  that  her  aversion  to  Sophia  Dorothea  came  near  t*» 
the  deadly  hatred  which  gloats  over  the  ruin  of  its  victim  ;  And 
we  have  found  nothing  of  the  kind  in  what  is  published  from 
her  own  hand.  It  would  be  absurd^considering  the  trouble  which 
the  Countess  Aurora  von  Konigsmark  gave  to  the  Electoral 
House  of  Hanover,  to  make  much  of  the  Electress  Sophia's  long- 
enduring  dislike  of  her,  and  of  her  protector  Augustus  ih 
Strong ;  and  still  more  so  to  dwell  on  the  unilattcring  opinion- 
which  the  Electress  expresses  of  her  own  grandson,  Sophi^ 
Dorothea's  son,  afterwards  King  George  II.  For  few  readt: 
of  her  memoirs  and  correspondence  caii  have  failed  to  arrive 
the  conclusion,  that  in  most  cases  (to  use  a  homely  proverb)  beJ* 
bark  was  worse  than  her  bite,  and  that  there  was,  on  the  wbol<% 
little  venom  in  her  abundant  satire.  Her  disposition  was 
thoroughly  frank,  and  her  nature  thoroughly  sound.  She  w&* 
^Wt  a  Livia  to  drive  her  husband  to  take  the  life  of  his  daugh: 
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paramour  and  banish  the  erring  one  to  Pandataria.*  Moreover, 
a  hatred  of  the  broils  and  troubles,  which  take  away  from  life 
nii'h  ease  as  It  affords,  was  one  of  her  most  marked  character- 
kics;  and  it  would  requiro  very  full  and  positive  evidence  to 
make  us  believe  that  she  was  untrue  to  herself  in  this  instance. 
He  may  perhaps  add,  that  her  letters  to  Leibnil;?  during  the 
critical  period  of  Sophia  Dorothea's  fortunes,  though  few  in 
number,  have  her  usual  free  and  serene  tone. 

The  melancholy  doom  of  Sophia  Dorothea  more  than  re- 
venged whatever  wound  her  mother's  successful  ambition  and 
lierown  involuntary  elevation  had  inflicted  upon  the  Elcctress 
Sophia's  pride.  To  her,  at  least,  the  *  Princess  of  Ahlden ' 
ifjs,  during  the  long  years  through  which  her  life  and  imprison- 
ttfDt  lasted,  as  if  she  had  never  been.  If  any  echo  reached 
lierof  the  intelligent  beneficence  by  which  the  poor  lady  sought 
to  lighten  the  lives  of  her  humble  neighbours,  she  appears  to- 
liave  taken  no  note  of  it.f  As  late  as  17012,  Sophia*s  faithful 
«cho,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  applauds  some  cold  answer  which 
Bex  aunt  had  given  to  an  appeal  from  the  prisoner,  and  takes 
the  opportunity  of  asserting,  in  her  own  indescribable  fashion, 
OCT  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  there  is  no  smoke 
Without  fire.  Other  thoughts  and  other  cares  now  occupied  the 
tlectress  Sophia  ;  and  in  her  old  age  a  royal  future  seemed  to 
await  her,  which  was  sternly  shut  out  from  the  daughter  of 
EeoDora  d'Olbreuse. 


*  Ad  old  tndition  asserted  that  Livia  helped  to  hziny^  Eiboat  tlie  catastrophe  nf 
Adtai  Aotouiua  and  Julin.  whost*  miirringo  with  Ti1>ertU8  sho  had  fonucily 
ttttrifed.    See  Schiller,  *  Ii6ini8ch(^  Kaiscrgu^chichte/  i.  187,  lUS, 

t  It  asT  intercflt  onr  readers  to  know,  that  no  lucmnrial  or  relic  of  any  kind 

tf  t^aaftntaoate  Sophia  Dorothea  U  preseived  at  Abldeii.    Bo  few  travclIerB 

^i4t  &is  remote  Tillage- — which  Ia  only  to  bo  reached  by  n  Innj;  drive  acroas  a 

Wiililfl  atretch  of  wo<Mllnnd,  mix>r,  and  heath — that  the  negative  may  be  worth 

iMlUiihing  ou  behulf  of  the  miveuturous.     As  if  to  show  the  consistency  of  the 

fitnorerian  Governmeut  in  effacing  evory  vcstigo  of  the  episode,  tho  outward 

■•pKt  of  the  ciutle  has  been  changed  by  tho  dryinj;*up  of  the  iutje.tM  whicli  for- 

•wly  sorronnded  the  buildini^.     Within,  no  trace  remains  of  tlie  past  except 

•  fri^taent  of  ornament  in  a  riMim  which  once  formed  part  of  tho  chapel.    The 

^artnilof  the  prisoner  which  WmxiUl  bow  in  the  *eating-ronin*  is  now  at  Herren- 

vaMDi  together  with  tvo  others,  ono  uf  which  he  thouirht  reauniblcil  Sterne'^ 

*tta.'  In  the  TillBge  church  nt  Ahlden  (which  the  *  rrinccas  "  was  never  allowed 

fOBttend)  ail  inscnpUon  on  the  organ  describes  it  as  her  gift ;  and  tlie  cauJe- 

Afamon  the  altar  are  &uid  lu  have  been  tilcewise  presented  by  her.    It  is  touching 

to  Hud  that  ahu  la  not  wholly  forgotten  in  the  spot  where,  as  there  is  other 

vrideace  to  Bhow»  adversity  euablea  her  to  do  some  good. 
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Abt.  VIH. — Sacrorum  Concih'ortim  Nova  ei  Amplissima  CoUedWt 
quern  post  Ph.  Lablteum^  G,  Cossartium,  N.  Coletium,  aliosque 
eruditissimos  vtros^  edidt't  Joannes  Dominicus  Mansi,  olitio 
instaurata,  31  volumina  in  foHoy — Parisiis  ct  Roms,  apud 
Victorem  Palme,  1884, 

THERE  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Apostolic  age 
a  document  of  greater  interest  than  that  Epistolary  decree 
iA-Cts  XV.  i!3-2y)  which  'the  Apostles  and  the  Presbyters*  at 
erusalcm  collectively  addressed  to  the  converts  from  heathen- 
ism to  Christianity  at  Antioch  and  throughout  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  180)  styles  it  *  the  Catholic 
Epistle  of  all  the  Apostles,'  *  The  occasion  out  of  which  it 
grew  is  carefully  explained  ;  and  the  course  of  action  which 
preceded,  attended,  and  ensued  upon  its  production,  Is  all  set 
down  with  unusual  particularity  of  instructive  detail.  First, 
we  have  the  resolute  endeavour  at  Antioch  of  certain  converts 
from  Judaism  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the  Law  on  believers  from 
among  the  Gentiles.-  Then,  the  stiff  opposition  which  thostr 
unauthorized  teachers  encountered  at  the  hands  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,^  who  had  lately  returned  to  Antioch  from  their  firtt 
Missionary  journey.* 

'  Tbo  Liberty  of  the  Gentile  Church  was  too  weighty  a  point  to  be 
BurrondGred  even  for  tlio  sake  of  i)oace.  And  thus  for  tho  first  tilM 
was  thu  church  of  Christ  divided  and  her  teachers  openly  arrayed  ia 
hostile  eontrovei'sy.*  ^ 

Next  we  are  told  of  the  resolve  of  the  Antiochene  ChnrcH  to 
submit  the  question  thus  raised  concerning  the  necessltr  of 
Circumcision  Mo  the  Apostles  and  Presbyters  at  Jerusalemi  * — 
the  Mother  of  all  the  Churches.  Lastly,  the  going  up  is  relalrd 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  (tho  former  by  special  revelation  '),  with 
Titus  and  certain  others,  in  order  that  this  question  nnight  b<; 
authoritatively  resolved.**  'The  Apostles  and  the  Presbyters* 
in  consequence  came  together  formally,  in  order  to  consider  it. 
It  was  the  first  Christian  Council. 

'Huro  than  two  centuries  must  elapse  bcforo  another  CounfiO 
assembles,  of  tho  constitution  and  acts  of  which  wo  have  a  full  and 


ToG  a7f(w  nvev^arot*  Tjj  ytypafififrri  ftiy  iv  rais  TTpit^ftri  rfif  *Airo<rr6XaMff  3w* 
KOfAtttOtiir^  8e  «ty  rois  truTToiis  5t'  ainov  SiOKocoui^ui  rov  VlavXav. — p.  GOG. 

•  AoUxv.  I.  »  VM.  2.  *  xiv.  26-28. 

•  i^mr  Acruunt  of  Ihr  Church  in  th'  AjH'rioh'o  Ant, — by  the  late  TValtei  Wad- 
dingtfm  Shirley,  D.D.  Ropias  Professor  of  EccL  Ilist.  and  Canon  of  Ch-  Oh.,— 
1867 :  u  iMJsthiimous  work  of  extraordinary  iuteretit  and  merit    (]>.  51.) 

•  ch.  XV.  2,  »  fittl.  ii.  2.  "  ver.  a.    Also  GoJ.  ii.  1,  3. 
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intbentic  narrative.  This  standR,  as  it  wore,  raised  on  a  podeslol  of 
[honour,  a  solitary  record  of  the  very  oorlLe&t  mode  of  holding  cotmcils 
fef  the  Church;  ' 

f  The  President  of  the  Council  is  S.  James, — not  of  the 
[Dumber  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  but  one  whom  the  unfaltering 
rvoice  of  Tradition  declares  to  have  been  'the  Lonn's  brother,' 
iuid  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  S.  Peter  having  opened  the 
jdiscussion,^  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  having  carried  it  forward, 
[the  debate  is  brought  to  a  close  by  S.  James  in  a  style  which 
[does  not  admit  of  misapprehension,  'i'he  first  three  speakers 
bad  shown  by  an  appeal  to  fact^ — S.  James  shows  by  an 
Appeal  to  Propheci/y* — that  the  Gentiles  without  Circumcision 
(nay  be  received  into  the  Christian  Church.*  At  the  close  of 
the  address  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  he  is  observed  to  sum  up 
with  authority,  and  to  deliver  sentence : — •  Wherefore,  miy 
decision  is"  {Bio  iyM  Kplpo})}  A  letter,  faithfully  embodying  the 
decision  and  sentence  of  S.  James,  is  written  as  he  directs.  It 
pUTp<irts  to  proceed  from  '  the  Apostles  and  the  Presbyters  and 
the  brethren,' '  and  ends  with  these  remarkable  words  : — •'  For  it 
deemed  good  to  the  HOLY  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  on  you  no 
other  burden  except  these  necessary  tilings, — that  ye  abstain 
Jroui  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  what  is 
strangled,  and  from  fornication.'  '* 

Now,  if  there  be  any  one  point  bearing  on  recent  controversy 
which  may  be  regarded  as  incontestable  in  the  transaction 
before  us,  it  is  this, — That  the  Decree,  notwithstanding  the 
prominent  share  which  S.  James  clearly  had  in  framing  it,  (for 
indeed  he  seems  to  have  formulated  it  alone),  was  understood  to 
proceed  from  ^  the  Apostles  and  the  Presbyters '  assembled  in 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  their 
iwork.  To  consult  them  is  expressly  recorded  (in  ver.  2)  to 
liave  been  the  purpose  for  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  repaired  to 
Jerusalem.  They  it  is  who  (in  ver.  6)  are  related  to  have 
assembled  synodically.  And  when  (in  xvi.  4)  Paul  and  Silas 
traverse  '  Syria  and  Cilicia,'  the  decrees  which  they  deliver  to 
the  Churches  for  to  keep  are  plainly  declared  to  have  been 
^ordained  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Presbyters  at  Jerusalem.*  So 
much  definite  asseveration  cannot  be  in  vain.  It  may  not  at 
the  same  time  be  overlooked, — the  fact  is  indeed  equally 
certain, — that  the  Church  (to  'irhS}6o^)  was  a  consenting  party 


'  Shirley,  •«<  vupra^ — p.  5t. 
»  ver.  »-12.  •  ver.  13  21. 

»  Dr.  McCaul  in  AUU  io  Fiiith,~p.  U6-7. 
'  ver.  23. 
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to  the  Decree.*  *  27ie  brethren '  are  mentioned  in  the  super- 
scription of  the  epistle  (ver.  23),  They  are  also  referred  to  in 
the  immediately  preceding  verse,  where  it  is  stated  that — *Then 
it  seemed  good  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  Presbyters,  ivith  the  tclwli 
Church*     The  only  fair  inference  (remarks  Dr.  Shirley)  is, 

'  that  the  discussion  was  conned  to  the  Apostles  and  Presbyters  ; 
but  that  it  waB  public  in  the  face  of  tho  Chnrch ;  and  that  the 
decision  was  approved  by  the  wholo  body  of  the  brethren,  who  also 
were  cunsulted  as  to  the  attest  means  of  conunimicating  that  deoision 
when  approved.'  '■* 

What  at  present  gives  importance  to  all  this,  and  is  thereaton 
why  we  have  been  so  particular,  shall  be  speedily  explained. 
In  the  meantime,  how  completely  the  foregoing  was  the  view 
which  the  ancients  took  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Christian 
Council  is  known  to  all  who  have  studied  their  writings :  but 
it  may  not  be  without  use  that  the  fact  should  be  here  distinctly 
set  before  the  general  reader.  In  referring  to  the  Council  or  to 
its  decretal  Letter,  the  Fathers  without  exception  ignore  any 
besides  '  the  Apostles  and  the  Presbyters '  as  its  authors.  Thus 
Didymus,^ — thus  Jerome,* — and  thus  Theodoret*  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  ancients  speak  of  the  decree  as  the  work  of  the  Apostkt 
firclusiveli/.  So  IrcnrTus,*^ — so  Clemens  AL  on  two  occasions,^ 
— and  so  (in  one  place)  Origen.*     TertuUian  ®  does  the  same 


'  Anunooios  Fresb.  (a.i>.  450)  calls  attention  to  the  Tinwillinjsiieaa  of  tho  ApodlM 
(Jaiiiee  and  Peter), — although  Uivy  had  already  detemuncd  tlic  caae, — Co  piit 
furth  a  dccn^ti  iu  eo  ^avo  a  matter  on  their  personal  rc^pousibilily,  without  tht 

Kpiyayrts  tanh  koA^f  ffvai  [viz.  iu  ver.  10»  20]*  8'xa  initnjj  rrfv  iHK\v(riav  ioytivrifm 
t4  wfpi  T^s  wtpiTOfi.7i5.  tCramer'a  Cnt.  iii.  352)  ....  The  author  of  the  Ow- 
i^itutionrt  ApoftoUcx  thaa  paraphnuea  ver.  22  : — T6rt  fSofcr  t^^uv  toIs* AwocriKKt, 
KoX  T^  *Eirt(rKi^^  *I(i«rui/3y,  Kal  to7%  Tlpfffpurdpoiv,  ixhv  t\^  t»  iKK\yi<ri^  K.r.A-Ti.  H 
Cod.  Cotohirii  ii.  345=GaUttn(l.  iU.  151  b). 

'  Dr.  Sliirley,  ut  $upra,  p.  .")0. — Tho  deorco,  in  a  word,  'was  enacted  bjf  ft« 
Apoatlai  n!id  Eltlcrat  and  contirmcd  by  tho  acceptance  of  tho  aaacmblod  OburdL' 
(llmnphry'a  Gtmmentary,  p.  12G.) 

*  Kal  aiStf  ol  'AwaerroXot  hoI  ol  npf(T0urtpoi  iftrtalfj  fSo^c  y^  h.t.X.. — 7V*n.p.JS0. 

*  *  8«nivrt8  qui  Jeroaolymia  eruit  et  AjHMtolw  pariter  congregatos,  statnitfe  I"' 
liteTB«,*&c.— vii.  478d. 

'  olhta  Airh  twk  'l€potro\ifiuy  Tols  ir  'Aj^toxcf?  fyfiwiiait  ol  'Air^4rroX«i  ml  ** 
nprirpvrtpot. — Ii\  I  Tim,  Iii.  I. 

*  Ue  calla  the  letter,  •  Apostolorum  epistola,'  p.  199. 

*  ol  8i  aiiro\  outoi  'Ait6<rro\oi  roll  irarck  ri)f  'AKT«ix*'<**'t  '"'■^  Su^Iok,  ital  Ki^"*' 
a6«A^if  H-itTT^AAorrer.— p.  202.  See  olao  tho  remarkable  poaaagc  in  p.  W^ 
tjuottid  above  in  page  20-1. 

*  'Invcnimua  bciiptuin  in  Actibus  Apostolorum,  quia  conrcnientea  in  mntfiK 
AponUdi  sUtuerunt  dccreUi,'  &o. — iv.  655  b. 

*  *  Primam  banc  regulam  do  aiK^toritate  Spiritus  sancti  Apngfoii  cniittunt  oo 
ooa  qui  jam  ex  nationibua  alleg^i  coapeninL  '*  Visom  oat"  (inquiunt),  *'6piii»^ 
saucto  et  nobis,"  Ac*— I^t  PuUicit.  c.  iii. 
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place)  Didymus.*      Also  Ambrose,^ — and 


ind  (in  one 
iBasil,^ — and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,* — and  his  namesake  of 
Alexandria  repeatedly.'  Also  Jerome," — and  Cassian,^ — and. 
Vigtliiis  Tapsensis,** — and  Severus  of  Antioch,' — and  Theo- 
poret,*'* — and  Aug^ustine  repeatedly," —  and  Socrates," — and 
Euthalius'^  (writing  soon  after  A.D.  458, — if  imleed  it  be  not 
ifather  Pamphilus,  the  martyr,  the  friend  of  Euseblus  (a.D.  284), 
1^  whose  copies  (still  existing  in  the  library  of  Ca?sarea)  Entholius 
Relates  that  be  enjoyed  familiar  access  while  editing  the  Acts.'* 
jThese  seventeen  writers,  ^eleven  Greek  and  six  Latin), — of  the 
bnd,  itird,  ivth,  Vth,  ana  nth  centuries — who  must  be  con- 
llidered  to  reflect  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  age, 
{though  doubtless  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  the  clause  in 
rer.  23  {"and  the  hrcthreii"),  persistently  ignore  its  existence 
when  they  speak  of  the  authorship  of  the  decree. 

He  pointfi  out  by  the  analogy  of  Ambauadori!  who  derive  from  Kings  vice- 
pEgal  authority, — ovru  koX  oi  ' K-v6trToKot  oti  fUtro  wfiiiTQUf  &  Oeht  (rh  aOrt^e^iov 
fov  Tlfr^tiaros  xat  rh  wphs  rhy  Uartpa  bfiaoiftrioy  ciStfrcr)  iwiar^Wov  (JSo^ir  ^aw 
fdJif  tral  rdSf  r^  'A^fip  Uwtvfuxrt. — Trin.  p.  221. 

*Apvftoli  dlxerunt,  VUum  est  Spiritui  saucto  et  nobU.' — it  661 1 

'Eik  3J  oi  'Av6aroKot  Kiytafftv,  Moff  k.t.K — L  308  6. 

oi  itnayffa  ir  'ltp6ffo\i)40is  tvrts  *Air6<no\oi  .  .  .  8i*  iiri<rro\i\%  iyypi^ou  t^v 
^iKvi/jd^KTiF  fiirarTav  i}Ktv6fpwffa».  oi>  fiijr  iavroii  f$a)Katf  T^f  avOtvrtltw  tov  rotoirrou 
rp«J^>t*aToi  •  iX\'  itxoXoyovff^ttf  iyyoi^ui,  iitiffriWovrfi.  'EBo^f  ic.tA*  .  .  .  Si;\ovrTCt 
co^r,  5ri  ci  ical  8i'  hT0<rr6Kvy  cw0(nlfiriatf  ^r  t^  ypa^tv,  &AA'  ^(  'A7.  Ilv.  K.T.A. — 
p.  "^78  b  c, 

02  Hytot  'AirJ(rToAot  .  .  .  tro^wr  iw*<rTt\\ovtriv,  ISa((  k.t.X. — (i.  153  e).  •  • 
yfypA^atrt  y^  [ol  fiyioi  ' AwAtrroKot]  ToTt  4^  iBywv^  Sxi  ^5o(«  k.t.X. — (U.  K+3  b)  .  .  « 
^naKOVTti  [di  £7101  *Ait6trT0\oi]  t&,  ^TrBif  irAc'op  k.t.A. — (rt.  325  b). 

*  '  Quro  uec«»siirio  ubsorrruida,  Apuslolomm  de  Jerusalem  epistola  mouct,* — 

'  *  Apotloli  •  .  .  nlhU  ampKaa  expeteb&nt,  nisi  at  ab  immolatiliiii  idolcmimt' 

*  *  ocnfmeTuni  A pi)»toU  iw  tiui  ex  gcntibus  oraat,  hue,  Apottoli  ti  I'TtMbjf 
tm/ratrta.' — apud  Atbanns.  i.  USD  c. 

*  M^  Bavfidaris  tl  inrkp  rov  *A7fi>u  TlvtipkaTOS  tlwov  ot  'ArrftfToAoi*  fSo£i  t^  'A-yfy 
Urdltart'   iXK*  &pa  ri   dwayAfnyov,  Kal   Tjfuy  ydfi  fpijffiy'   k.t.\. — apud  CSumcri  C<U, 

»■  2&3  and  440. 

"  "Owtp  Bik  Twv  noKoptiw  *AwiMrr6\w»  fir  fpyop  rpo^KBty  .  «  .  yp<i(pomts  j>(  lVo{f 
»r.K.~Caten,  iv.  360. 

"  •  lu  ipsia  Jerosolymia  ApoutoU  jftm  decrevorant,  ue  quisquam  gcDtea  coporet 
•^'nbuzare  .  .  .  AjM'tdolorum  decrutum.  .  .  .  Quod  rum  cctvria  A]K)stolia  [Paulus] 

Myinia    dccruvisiie   iuctniu(.'nit,'   Hcc. — (ii.    193  c  d).  .   .   .  *  UU    videuiiu 
cia  qui  ex  pentibun  ortdKlcrnnt  nulla  voIaijMO  oncra  Vflteria  Logia 
&o, — (ili.  j.  T7tib).  .  .  .  'Hoc  igitiir  tt*  mperameutuin  inoderaiueaq.uo 
'T'iritus aaurti  per  Anostotos  ofieranlia,'  &o.— (viii.  323  a.) 

'*  'Eril  ITyyutf-av  «i  ' Awu<rro\oi  rapaxh^  ■  ■  ■  Tdvrts  fifia  ytvifitroi  9(7ot>  vifioy 
*^*v%uray,  iy  rvwi^  imafoKiis  Karaypanifavr^^.^y.  '22. 

"  EalhaUua  tlins  sumraariBca  Acts  xv.  1-38  (which  is  bis  K«f.  KF):— ^Ori  oi 

f''  'tpn^^iF«#ftn  Tabs  V{  iQy^v  irimtdaeantSy  86yfiaTi  koI  Kptai  riv  ^A-notrriXwy. 
**  9  (he  prooeeda)  iinaroK^  alrriiy  riiy  'AwoariKny  wpiij  rotts  4^  i$yuy,  wtpl  Tuy 
^'-^WTiW.    (Oalland.  x.  211  b.) 

'AvrcdA^itfn  A*  Tuv  npd^twvt  Koi  Ka6o\utuiy  4wuTToKuiy  t^  0i^\lov  irpbt  ra  kKptSil 
r  iv  Ka«raf>f^9  iSi0\io0^inis  Ei/7«j8iov  rov  nafi(pi\ov. — Jbid,  p.  2H  b. 

And 
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Ami  now,  a  curious  history  with  respect  to  a  poiat  of  textua] 
criticism  has  to  be  rekited,— to  which  the  rcader^s  attentiua  i^ 
specially  invited.  The  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  super^ 
scription  of  the  Decretal  letter  (in  vcr.  23)  and  the  plain  facti 
of  the  case  as  recorded  in  verses  2  and  6,  and  again  in  chj 
xvi.  4, — -struck  the  ancients  at  least  as  forcibly  as  it  strikes  an* 
of  ourselves.  The  method  of  the  primitive  age  on  such  occm 
sions  was  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  JVIen  did  not  scruple  to| 
bring  the  sacred  text  into  harmony  with  their  own  preconceived 
notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  They  failed  to  see  the  eaornutf 
of  what  they  did.  They  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  tbe; 
were  '  doing  GoD  service.'  They  supposed  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  Apostles  and  EvangehiU, 
by  assimilating — omitting — adding.  Accordingly,  they  recoiK| 
ciled  discrepancies, -— effaced  difficulties, — supplied  what  wj 
themselves  seemed  lacking.  It  is  passing  strange  that  so  it 
should  have  been,  but  so  it  most  certainly  ivas.  In  the  Gospel^ 
but  especially  in  the  Acts,  liberties  of  this  kind  were  taken  W 
an  extent  which,  apart  from  experience,  would  be  simply  in- 
credible. Let  the  learned  reader  survey  (at  the  foot  of  the  pftgc) 
the  unauthorized  accretions  to  the  text  which  iVt  this  singi 
chapter  (Acts  xv.)  are  found  in  Cod.  D.*  What  wonder,  ii 
critics  who  habitually  allowed  themselves  such  license,  did  ool 
hesitate  (in  order  to  establish  their  own  notion  of  consisteuc) 
between  Acts  xv.  23  and  Acts  xvi.  4),^to  erase  from  the  tfxt 
all  mention  of  ^  the  brethren*?  .  .  .  Kal  ol  aBiX<f>ol  {'■  and  t}4 
brethren*)  accordingly  entirely  disappears  from  the  Sahidic, of 
version  of  Upper  Egypt  (ilird  cent.).  The  same  words  prori 
also  to  have  been  away  from  Origen's  copies.'     At  present,  llrt 

only 


'  In  vor.  2  (lietween  rfUti  ahrals  [for  which  D  exhibits  tfw  avrois]  and  hii/^ 
[for  which  D  gives  nafytYfuKay])^  is  found, — iKty^v  yap  o  irouAoi  ^tMu*  cwwf  | 
KoStoa  tmtrTtvuav  Ziiaxvpi^of^f^o^  \  oi  Be  tXriKuBortv  oito  ifftovira^.uft  .  .  .  fl 
(after  'Itpavirak'fiti), — oira/a  KpiQufftv  cir'  atrroiv  .  .  .  Dtitween  vereos  4  and  5, 1 
found, — 01  5«  wapayyttXayrto'  aurota  |  avaQaiyny  ■Kpotr  routr  wptcfiirr^poua  -  .  •  U 
var.  II  (between  MKtlyot  and  iaiyiifft)*  is  found,— mifKatrartBttuvmr  U  « 
irp*fr^\rTtp<att  \  rota  inro  tow  irtTpov  *ipT}fi*yoiff.  .  .  .  Ik'^twceD  verBcs  SOuidSlti 
found,— fcat  oaa  fH}  dt\ou(nv  taurota  ynvtaQai  j  trtpot(r  fiij  iroifir*,  .  .  .  BtlVM 
vereea  26  and  27,  is  found, — «iff  varra  wEipcur/ioc.  ...  Id  ver.  29  (after  mof^ 
id  found, — tceu  ova  ^i\  6«ArT«  ^aurota  ytivfffdat  |  trtpw  fm  wotur  .  .  .  ftOCl  afll 
irpA^tn  (for  which  D  exhibittt  vpa^aTi),  i&  found, — ^epo>tcv(ii  |  cr  t«  r)i 
irvtv^iaTi.  ...  In  ver.  32  (betw*?cn  ui^tj  and  5t(£),  ia  found, — -wKupttv  »»f»)i«Ti 
aytov,  ...  In  ver.  .B8  (between  th  ipyoy  and  fiv  <rvtiwapa\9$t'i»  rovror  [for  whk 
D  exhibits  toutok  ^^  tiyai  ffv¥  aoToiffJJ,  ie  found, — tio-  o  mrf^^BTjoew.  .  .  .  bii^ 
at  tbe  end  of  ver.  -il,  is  found,— wapoSidouir  raff  trrohjia  t«k  irpt<r0yrtpttv  \  ImAA 
8c  Ta  rem)  ravra.  Thufl,  iu  all,  ttevcnty-neven  umiuUnrriitd  worda  have  b«en  ilitl 
duced  into  eleven  places  of  Acts  xv.  by  cod.  D. 

'  tSo^f  roU  rov  *li]ffoD  'A-roirr6\<nft  ko)  roU  iv  'Amox«f?  [tw/uii  iy  'l«pw#*A^ 
v\ivixx^*l<iOf    M  rh  ainh   UptC^vripQis,   koI,   iii  ainoi  ovriti   uyif^iuraifi   r^  il 
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t  of  the  Acts  which  is  known  to  be  without  them 
odex  Moritfortianus^^  (Acts  34).  But  other  copies 
in  this  manner  may  be  l^'ing  uncollated  in  foreij^rn 
This  then  is  what,  in  the  first  instance,  befel  the 
'S  XV.  23.  Wholesale  excision  was  resorted  to,  as  the 
ual  remedy  for  a  clause  which  was  judged  to  occasion 
and  which  (it  was  foreseen)  unless  removed  alto- 
g;ht  hereafter  prove  an  occasion  of  trouble, 
[ipler  and  more  refined  device  is  found  to  have  suggested 
c  subtle  Greek  mind.  It  was  perceived  that  the  object 
aid  be  equally  well  attained  if  only  the  first  two  words, 
nd  the  *),  were  removed.  By  this  means,  aZiX^ol 
'),  standing  in  apposition,  would  become  merged  in 
vhich  immediately  precede  it,  and  so  would  disappear 
-cease,  that  is,  to  be  a  substantive  term.  The  little 
locuments  which  survive  to  this  hour  disfigured  in 
;ular  way, — (viz.  by  exhibiting  ol  WirorrroXot  Kal  ot 
504,  aS€\<f>ol)  is  one  conspicuous  for  its  licentiousness. 
of  Codices  B  and  K,  (which,  being  derived  from  one 
une  common  vicious  archetype,  may  not  be  reckoned 
rtinct  witnesses) :  A  and  C :  D,  of  which  something 
ffered  already,^  and  the  two  cursive  codices  13  and  61, 
most  conspicuous  witness  on  the  same  side  is  the 
lember  of  the  group, — namely,  the  Latin  version, 
libits  ^  Apdftoli  et  Presht/teri,  fratres,^"^  (Behold  the 
itnesses,  for  once,  combined^ — contra  munduvi  !)     To 


n^mt  rots  itvh  rSiv  iBvwy  irurri^uffiy  intrroK^v. — (c.  CtJfum^  xiil.  2d 
A*;ain,  'InveDLmns  scriptrun  in  Actibtis  Apostolonim,  quia  con- 
nnnm  Apoetoli  atatncrnnt  ilecrota  .  .  .  in  qui  bus  limccontinentQr: 
Vretbyteri  fratrihutt  qui  tunl  apud  Antiochiaiti^'  &c. — (^In  Ji)).  ad 
655  b]).  >  See  nbove.  noto  (')  p.  208. 

DO  is  in  conseqnencQ  so  exhibited  by  Pacianus  of  Barcelona 
pud  Galland.  vii.  270  b:  and  by  Vigiliua  Taps.  (a.d.  -ISO),— p.  330 
332  b). 

.  the  aathowhip  of  tho  troatiao '  Th  TriniiaU  *  of  the  last  named 
ea  witboat  authority  claimod  by  Montfaucon  for  Athunasias  (opp,  i. 
().  The  only  oonaiderntiou  lu-gwl  by  the  learned  Benedictine  for 
iK^viz.  that  many  pcuBoges  of  AthanaainB  are  found  transferred 
Hnnc  of  Vimlius)  may  rather  be  thought  to  ^o  far  to  prove  that 
mmot  have  been  itd  author.  Wo  look  eloscr.  and  find  that  in  ono 
id  jl^iriT,  the  origiDnl  of  which  \s  fuuiid  in  Atbaniuiiis  Jh  Incctr- 
fVom  tlio  reference  to  Isaiah  [Athanas.  opp.  {.  974  b]  down  to  tbo 
irftgraph  ['nati  mint,*  p.  97*  cj),  VigUiua  introduced  [iuto  Jo.  itt.  6] 
)U8  eluu3o  (*^Mia  Dominut  /rpiritw  w('),  and  omitJi  [from  Jo.  i.  13]  a 
t  chiujie  i^neqiw  ex  rotuntaU-  atmit*); — tho  former  of  whicli  is  »ot 
taztanna' treatiao 'i)^  Incftnutiinnr* ;  whereon  the  latter  m.  [See 
He  of  d  to  middle  of  e.]  Athaiiaeiu9,  in  a  word,  employed  tlie 
Itionul  Grrfk  text,  and  VigiliuH  rxhihita  the  oormpt  traditional  ttxt 
tin  io  Jo.  iii.  G.  The  God.  tSarz.  also  baa  *2U^  Deua  ipirittu  ett*) 
L — No.  321*  P  these 
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these  authorities  (for  reading  oi  * Jiiroa-ToXoi  Koi  ol  Upeafivrepoi, 
uSeX^c,),  the  critics  are  accustomed  to  add  Irena;us,— who  [at 
p.  11)9]  does  indeed  recite  the  Decretal  epistle  in  cxtenso  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  his  words  have  only  come  down  to  us  in  an  old 
Latin  translation,  the  appeal  is  felt  to  be  insecure, — the  familiar 
omission  of  *  ci  *  being  only  too  obvious  and  easy  for  the  Latin 
scribe.  The  appeal  for  support  frequently  made  to  Athanaaius 
is  probably  a  mere  mistake, — as  will  be  found  explained  in 
the  foregoing  foot-note.^  And  thus  much  for  the  text  of 
Acts  XV.  23,  in  its  second  stage  of  depravation. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  second  century  critic  which  bns  last 
occupied  our  attention,  was  regarded  as  a  curiosity  only,  all 
down  the  ages,  until  Griesbach  (in  1777)  marked  the  words  {xai 
oi)  as  /;o.*iA77>/y  spurious :  ^Jorsaji  delenda*  he  says.  This  hiot 
was  of  course  improved  upon  by  Lachmann  (1831)  and  hit 
followers — Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Westcott  and  Hort, — 
by  whom  the  words  have  been  clean  swept  away  :  the  two  last- 
name<l  critics  not  even  condescending  to  bestow  a  ]>assiDg 
remark  on  the  extirpated  reading.  Our  Jievisers  (in  1881)  tlid  titt 
same:  an<l  from  the  day  when  their  labours  came  abroad  to  this, 
no  one  has  been  found  to  direct  attention  to  their  act, — although 
*thc  Church,'  as  'a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  VVVit,^  might 
surely  ere  this  have  been  expected  to  call  them  to  account. 

For,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  consequence  of  this  seem- 
ingly slight  innovation  has  proved  serious — calamitous  even. 
Let  us  however  first  assign  the  grounds  of  our  confidence  in  the 
traditional  reading  of  Acts  xv.  23,  as  the  reading  to  be  confi- 
dently upheld  against  the  concurrent  adverse  testimony  of 
A  B  K  C  D  and  the  Latin  Version.  And  first,  it  must  be 
plainly  stated  that  we  are  rendered  suspicious  of  the  codices 
Just  now  enumerated,  and  disinclined  to  attend  to  their  evidence 
even  v/hen  as  here  they  conspire,  by  the  discovery,  that  they 
render  discordant  testimony  throughout  the  Book  of  the  AcU. 
Mere  wantonness  has  been  the  cause  of  not  a  few  oi  the  depra- 
vations which  the  sacred  text  has  experienced  at  their  bonds 
hereabouts  :  ^ — misplaced  critical  assiduity  is  elsewhere  con- 
spicuous,— 

'  Foot-note,  p.  il09.  5  Art.  xx. 

*  Critics  of  u  certain  claBS  oonvGiiicntly  ignore  tlie  cnTiromnents  of  a  teztisl 
difBculty  :  crnn  industrionsly  stipprees  tlie  indicntioDx  timt  all  aruand  it  it  bojK^ 
Icffaly  corrupt.  Wo  liold  that  tluH  praotioo  can  only  1>e  productive  orf^rrorrftod 
because  w©  are  bent  on  Bhowing  that  thu  Kevieed  Text  of  Acta  xv.  23  is  nothia; 
else  but  the  revival  of  on  anoic-nt  fraud,  we  aro  constnuDud  to  point  out  tbat  all 
the  environmenta  of  that  vc-rio  ure  utterly  depraved  nud  untrustworthy  also.  Lti 
it  be  noted  thou,  that  tho  barbarous  CKcision  of  rdfic  (from  ver.  23)  by  A  B|Kr~ 
and  the  gratuitous  decorntioa  ttf  the  aauv  word  (rdSf)  with  two  direrso  featnoni  rf 
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splcuous, — as  in  the  nonsense  made  of  S,  James'  speech  in 
ver,  18,  (for  which  Codd.  N  B  C  are  chiefly  responsible)  : — 
while,  in  other  places,  a  motive  is  clearly  apparent.  The  same 
critic  who  suppressed  irvitcTov  in  ver.  29,  (evidently  deeming  it 
superfluous  alter  the  previous  prohibition  of  '  blood  '  in  the 
same  verse),  was  probably  the  author  of  the  chang^c  in  the 
superscription  of  the  Decretal  epistle.  The  same  person  seems 
to  have  been  further  of  opinion  that,  in  addressing  Gentile 
converts,  one  at  least  of  the  *  necessary  things*  specified  ought 
to  have  been  a  practical  moral  precept.  Accordingly,  he  thrust 
into  ver.  39  (immediately  after  Tropvew)  what  was  in  his  time 
a  popular  negative  exhibition  of  the  Law  of  love  ;  viz.  this, — 
*  Arui  whatsoever  things  ye  would  not  t/iat  meu  slumld  do  unto  you^ 
do  not  ye  to  others.^  ^      The  discovery  that  so  plainly  spurious 


an 


svpcorflaouB  words  by  Codd.  C  and  D,  ore  instances  of  the  merest  Uc«n8e  in  all  five. 
— The  rabstitntion  (in  ver.  29)  of  itvtKtvv  for  irv*rroy,  by  A  B  0  K. — ftnd  X\\f  mip- 
pfMBion  of  Rol  irvucTou  ultogothiT  by  D, — aro  further  inetanoGs  of  the  stuiie  thinjz:. 
— In  ver.  28,  these  *  chartored  libertines '  must  be  left  tn  settle  among  IhemAeWes 
whether,  instead  of  -rmr  irdvayKn  ro^vv  ahall  be  read  riiv  intirayKfx  with  A  :  or 
Toirwi' TWF  iviiyayKfS  with  B  C;  or  Tourair  iriyayKfs  with  K  D.  (They  cnniiot 
all  ho  right :  tliey  mntj  nil  Ix?  wronjj.)— What  is  to  bo  aaitl  abont  the  siippreaaion 
of  4(«xe6mtf  from  vex.  24  by  B  X?  and  of  thu  worda  \iyovrts  ntpiHuvtoSeu  «al 
nj^U*  T^f  y^fioVf  by  A  B  N  Ti? — She^T  nonaansi)  rcMults  from  iH^f^ofidyois  (for 
vhich  A  U  L  are  responsiblo)  in  ver.  25 : — oud  from  vfiwv  (for  wliich  K  und  D  are 
irvcraLly  n^spmisiblf-)  in  verseit  24  and  25. — No  oue  may  expect  to  fonn  a  just 
Jadgcsoent  conctTnlDg  any  disputed  reading  who  neglects  to  inform  himself  of  tha 
<hmeia  of  its  context. 

*  ttml  Stn  [dy]  tih  dtKrrt  [0('Ai]r<]  iavrols  yiftaOai^  ^^'W  [bo  D:  all  tb 8  other 
copie^i  iTtpots]  n^  vot*ly  [TojttT*]  : — '  et  mutCHWiue  u(/n  vwaitjieri  vobit  [yolitg  Jieri 
D  :  Tobi't  fieri  non  vuUity  Cypr.  p.  320],  aiiit  {alfi  D]  n«  faeiaiU  [/eceritit  D 
and  Qf pr.J  (lien.  p.  199). 

This  manner  of  cxbibittnj;;  the  great  precept  of  the  Gospd,  which  OUT  LoAD 
ss7«  *  I*  tbe  Law  und  the  Pniphfits  '  [S.  Matth.  vii.  12  =  8.  Lu.  vi.  31],  wenm  to 
have  taken  its  nejrativo  form  from  an  old  Hebrc-w  precojit  [bcc  IJghtfoot'a 
*Uebr.  and  Tulm.  Kxerc.  uu  S.  Miittb.'J  embodiod  in  a  well-known  place  of 
Tobit[iT.  16, — 8  fitat7i,  £AAy  fiij  iroi-fiajjs  J:  which  Cleinpnt  Al.  [p.  503]  calla, — 
mad  Dtdrmaa  [Trin.  p.  309],  the  CTonstitutiones  App.  [iii.  15  (ap.  Gauaitd.  iii* 
99  d  1],  and  othrre  quote,  oa  if  it  were, — *  Scripture.'  Tho  Vulgate  rendering 
of  the  negative  precept  in  tho  book  of  Tobit  [*  Quod  alt  tdio  oderU  fieri  tibi-,  rida 
%e  tu  tiliqtuimlo  alUri  facias''],  expands  the  original  greatly.  But  the  typo 
"'  ited  by  Irenajiis,  Cypriim,  and  the  codex  Bczas  (though  it  ia  negative)  is 
red  to  differ  aligbtly  from  this.  If  the  newly  disoovorctl  '  Travhhtg  of  tht> 
Apogdu'  be  of  the  anUijnity  claimed  for  it  bv  ita  udmirera  (a.d.  ffU-llU),  the 
preci'pt  be/om.UiJ  first  ftpj>eara  thrf.  [irdrra  8i  Stra  ikv  6fK^trps  ftij  ylvurOal  aot^ 
Mmi  trv  &AA^  ft.^  vaUi,  (/in.  7,)]. — Kcxt  (A.D.  182),  it  \&  found  in  Theophitus  Ant.. 
who, — after  huu^ly  quoting  Galat.  v.  19,  20  in  such  a  manner  ua  to  recal  the 
language  of  Acta  xr.  29, — proceeda,  koI  ndirra  $<ra  %»  ft^  ^CKtrai  itrSpvwos 
hurr^  ytftffBai^  ha  >4ij5i  iUx^r  iraip  [ail  Autolyc.  ii-  34  ad  Jin.  (apwl  (talland.  ii. 
114  ft)]. — Nr-xt,  in  the  'Conatt  App.  [irov  6  u^j  BtXtis  y^viaQai  aai,  Ktd  irv  rovro 
^Aqi  ov  iron^ff«ii,  vii.  2  {apud  Galland,  iii.  172  o)]. — Next.  Didymua  in  his 
treatise  *  do  Spiritu  l^ncto,'  [c.  39],  eeoma  to  have  qnoted  it;  but  either  be  or  hia 
mnaiutor  (Jerome)  breaka  olT  witli  an  'rt  cetera^*  [^Quotl  tibi  non  vis  Jieri^  etc.* 


(UibTJO.  ii.  147  c 


up.  Qalland,  vi  278  b)]. — Lastly,  the  precept  is  found  in 
p  2  Chrysostom'ft 
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an  accretion  to  the  inspired  verity  as  the  preceding  found  favour 
with  Irenirus  and  Cyprian,  besides  Cod.  D,  the  Sahidic,  and 
the  Ethiopic  version,  establishes  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
most  ancient  codices  were  also  some  of  the  most  corrupt.  We 
look  further,  and  Hnd  that  according-  to  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Cod,  D,  the  words  *ye  shall  do  well '  (ev  Trpd^ert)  are  followed 
by  another  unauthorized  clause  which  concludes  the  epistle: 
viz.  ^heintj  home  along  by  the  UGLY  GEitsr.^  ^  Now  all  this 
effectually  disposes  of  any  supposed  prerogative  attaching  to 
Codd.  A  B  x  C  D  by  reason  of  their  antiquity.  Documents 
older  than  they  by  full  200  years  were  demonstrably  even  more 
corrupt.  In  the  meantime  we  find  that  a  delicate  criterion  has 
been  preserved  to  us»  and  in  this  very  place,  indicative  of  the 
superiority  of  the  traditional  text,  which  well  deserves  attention : 
but  that  wc  may  hasten  forward,  it  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
foot  of  the  page.^ 

GlujBostoni'a  *  Exposition  of  ?«.  V.'  {S<ra  ov  dc\rrf  Tra  irotw<n.  fuji^  vfius  Totitti^ 
— v.  30  ft].  The  benutiful  rcmarku  of  the  liwit-nnmcd  Father  will  bo  foo&l 
richly  to  repay  the  reader's  trouble  if  he  will  read  from  vol.  v.  29  c  down  tu 
p.  30  b. 

t  ^tpofitvoi  cv  r«  Ayua  Uvtuftari  (D) : — *ambuinnt*$  in  Spiritu  taMto*  (Iren.): 
— '■  veciante  vo9  Sjtfn'tu  ganctv'  (TertuU.  do  pudicit.  o.  xii.)  Tbo  axaxaauj  of 
the  Senator  Ctissiodorius  is  interesting: — ^  El  ii»  gratia  thnnini  p^rttveranlf 
bene  w  poeitot  ewe  eonfidererUy  (Complexionee,  lib.  IL  o.  36* — ed.  1721 :  a  mro  lad 
cnrions  little  book). 

'  As  wftnton  a  chnngo  as  any  to  be  found  hcrctibouts  id  the  BubatitntioTi  (hj 
A  B  K)  of  T^J  nvtif'/iRTi  Ty  'Ayltfj  (for  tlie  lees  nsonl  t*x[irt--88iou,T^  'Aylip  Jlrfifum) 
in  Tcr.  28.     It  will  Iw  asketl, — But  does  it  matter  frkich  of  the«e  oxprexjiona  it 
idlowcd  to  atand  ?    Notliiug  wbtitovcr,  (wo  nnswor),  aa  far  aa  tho  aenae  of  tba 
poinoge  is  concerned  :  hut  U  mattere  a  great  denl  that  we  §hoald  Moortain  tin* 
true  chamoter  of  our  principal  witnesses.    And  in  this  place  the  diacorery  ia  vbp 
miBtakubly  miule  that  Codices  K  A  H  bear  falcio  testimony.      In  oonaeqoeooe  of 
the  uniqueness  of  the  claim  aet  up  by  the  Apotitlus  on   this  oocfttdon, — (*U 
seemed  pood  to  th*-  JIoi.y  Onn/rr  (ry  "Ayl<f>  nKei'fiaTi)  oiid  to  ua  '),  nn  unviml 
number  of  attesting  witnoaseti  come  forward  to  declare  what  is  the  actual  ovte 
of  the  wonU:  and  it  ia  found  that  they  all  side  with  the  traditiottal  trzt  agah^ 
Codiccif  A  B  K.    Their  names  are  a-s  follow8:--In  tlio  Ilnd  century, — (I) 
— and  (2)  Clemeua  Al.:— iu  the  lUrd,— (S)  Origen, — (4)  Cypriau, — nnd 
Confititutiones  Apoatt.:— in  the  TVth.  (6)  Baail— <7)  DidjTnna,— (8)  Ohiyi 
(9)  Cyril  of  Jeruaalem,— aud  (10)  Pacinu  :— iu  the  Vtli  (11)  (besides  <ML 
(12)  Stivcma  patriarch  of  CP.,— (13)  Cvril  of  Alexandria,— < 1 4)  AnmumhM  Iba 
prtiibyter.— <15)  Socrates^— <1G)  Thcodoret,— <17)  ps.  CiOBarias,— (18)  ps.  BmS^ 
and  (19)  ps.  Chrya.:— in  tlie  Vlth,  (20  and  21)  (besidea  D  and  E),— (22)P»- 
copius  Oaweua:— in  the  \TIIlh.— <2S)  J.  Damaaoone.    C^ass.  p.  li>9.— (2)  p.  OOft. 
— <3)  i.  763  b;  iv.  (>55:  cot.  in  Joan.  p.  91— (4)  p.  329.— (5)«/>.Gall.  iii.  151  a— 
(6)  i.  308  e.— (7)  Trin.  220.  221.— (8)  ix.  254  d:  257  c  (=3  times).— (9)  p.  ITScl 
—(10)  ap.  Onll.  vii.  270.— (12)  ap.  Cnt.  iii.  253— (13)  i.  15.H  u:  ii.  843  b:  tii 
243  d:  vi,  325  a  and  44  a  (collect!)  (5  times).— (14)  np.  CJat  iii.  252.— (15)  c.  a 
CM.— (10)  ap.  Cut.  iv.  360.— (17)  hj;.  Gullnud.  vi.  28  c— <lb)  ii.  r>«4  —  n»W 
831  a  b  (ail  timea) :  839  a.— (22)  ap.  Cat.  Nicepliori,  i.  15G4-— (2^ ) 
— To  pretend  that  auoh  a  ooncurrenoe  of  primitive  teatimonv  aa  th-- 
doea  not  abaolntely  rule  tho  point  in  diaputc  in  favour  of  tho  l^reditional  text  (,cf* 
Ter.  28)  ati  agaiiul  Codd.  A  B  E<,  La  tu  tciUo  with  orideaco  iudecd. 
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It  remains  to  state  tbat  the  traditional  text  of  tbis  place  (viz. 
Oi  'ATTOffToXot  teal  ol  npetT^vrepot  kai  oi  'aaza^oi),  is  also  the 
reading, — 


(a)  in  the  n''*'  cent. — of  (1)  the  Pcschito  Syriac ; 

(b)  in  the  lu"*  cent. — of  (2)  the  Coptic  version, — and  of  (3) 
the  ConstitiUiones  Apoitolicm :  * 

(c)  in  the  IV^^  cent. — of  (4)  Chrysostom :  ' 

(d)  in  the  v^  cent. — of  (5)  Socrates^  the  ecclesiastical 
historian^  (who  deliberately  announces  his  purpose  to  exhibit 
the  Decretal  letter  of  the  Council  in  full,  and  does  so) : — and  of 
(6)  the  Armenian  version :  * 

(e)  in  the  vi*^  cent. — of  (7)  Cod.  E,  (the  manuscript  which 
was  employed  by  Ven.  Bede), — of  (8)  the  Harcleian  Syriac,^ 
and  of  (9)  the  Ethiopic  version  : 

if)  in  the  ix"*  cent.— of  (10)  Cod.  H,— of  (11)  Cod.  L,— of 
(12)  Cod,  P: 

(y)  besidcs,^-of  (13)  Theophylact,^ — and  later  Fathers,  as 
(14)  C£camenius.^ 

(A)  The  same,  lastly,  is  the  reading  which  enjoys, — (15)  the 
maititudinous  testimony  of  Tradition  {the  vtost  important  attesta- 
tion of  all)^  exhibited  as  it  is  by  every  known  copy  of  the  Acts. 
We  are  able  to  specify  at  least  83  such  witnesses.' 

It  hard  to  understand  how  a  fair  mind,  on  a  dispassionate 
survey  ol  the  evidence,^(which  by  the  way  has  never  before, 
by  Critic  or  by  Commentator,  been  laid  out  before  the  public 
in  its  entirety), — can  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Traditional  text 
of  Acts  XV.  :23  must  needs  be  accounted  the  true  text,  and 
should  by  all  means  have  been  let  alone.  Considerations 
derived  from  internal  evidence, — keenly  as  they  may  make 
themselves  felt  from  the  beginning, — we  insist  on  keeping  out 
of  court  until  all  the  available  witnesses  have  been  severally  ex- 
amined, and  the  pleadings  on  either  side  have  been  patiently 


•  rl  12  {(xpud  Galland.  Ui.  151  b).  '  ix.  254  c. 

•  T.  22.  *  From  Dr.  Ricu,  of  the  British  Alnseinn. 

•  iii.  2«8  b.  •  i.  124  c 

'  Btatthccl  is  reaponaiblo  for  Act.  98.  99,  100.  101.  104, 105,  106 :— ScriTonep, 
for  24,  31.  .W.  91.  111.  1H2,  183,  184,  185,  18C,  187.  IKS.  224,  225  :— Ceriuui  (at 
MOoD),  for  l.^rr,  139,  l'J7:— Boccbi  (at  Oryptu  Fernita),  for  242.  244,245:— 
Velnrin  rm  Vfiiiw).  fur  Oil.  94.  95.  140 :— Matrangn  (ut  Mtiwiutt).  for  175,  241  :— 
V\y  '      -Doe),  for  87,  88,  141,  144,  147 :— De  Boor  (at  Berlin),  for  181.  248, 

24  :— Von  Tieruimu  (et  Viennu).  for  3,  43.  63,  64,  65,  66,  67  :— Forsle- 

nuiriri  (I  I'n'Hden),  for  IW,  107  : — Xlemlel  Ilnrrirt  (at  Cambridge),  for  0.  21 : — 
Maimde  Tb-rtupson  (at  B.  M.).  for  20,  217,  21S:— lUndell  (at  Oxford),  for  23,  30, 
:«,  48.  W;.  .'.8.  191,  192,  2U.  212,  213:— Self  (at  B.  M.).  for  22,  25,  2U,  27,  28,  59, 
Ol.  i:>3.  215.  22:;.  226.  227,  228,  281.  232.— \Vu  ciiii  obtain  no  Udin^  anywhere  of 
«uy  vi«H»ty  of  raatiuiK.— <?xwpt  iu  CWd.  A  B  K  C  U^  13,  61. 
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listened  to.  But  when  the  case  has  been  adjudged  on  groundi 
of  external  testimony,  then  we  give  willing  attention  to  the 
internal  evidence.  And,— supposing  for  an  instant  that  our 
opponents*  contention  were  allowed,  and  that  the  words  *ari(l 
the*  (koI  ot)  were  hanished  from  the  sentence, — (for  fhat  \$ 
the  sum  of  what  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  Tregcllcs,  Alfonl, 
Wcstcott  and  Hort  and  our  Revisers  propose,) — How  (we  ask) 
would  the  sentence  have  to  be  translated?  In  other  words, — 
What  thejt  (according  to  these  respected  Critics)  does  the 
sentence  actually  mean  f  The  answer,  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  Latin  Church,  admits  of  no  doubt :  but  in  fact  the  result 
is  inevitable.     'Apostoli   ct  Preshyteri,  fratres'cfl?;  only  mean 

*  the  Apostles  and  the  Presbyters,  brethren.'  '  Brethren  *  is  io 
apposition  and  becomes  an  expletive,  enunciatory  of  the  clsim 
of  the  senders  of  the  Epistle  to  be  *  brethren  ' :  as  in  the  commoQ 
form  of  compellation, — (it  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
present  chapter,  viz.  in  verses  7  and  13), — ^\v6pi^  aSeX^i  1 
which,  however  felicitously  rendered  in  our  A.  V'.  '  men  and 
brethren,'  clearly  means  little  more  than  '  Sirs,' — or  (if  you  will,) 
than  *  Brethren ' :  literally  '  Men  [that  are]  brethren.'  The 
Latin  language  to  some  extent  lends  itself  to  such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Greek, — (as  in  the  phrase  Te  Deum  landavnis^  which 
evidently  represents  2ic  top  (^€op  aiVoi'/xev) :  but  it  does  not  lend 
itself  kindly  :  while  our  English  idiom  does  not  lend  itself  at 
all.  Hence,  the  Revisers  of  1881  invariably  render  "A^^pev 
aSe\(^ot,  *  Brethrcn^^  taking  no  account  of  the  antecedent  word. 
Alford,  in  his  own  private  Revision  of  the  A.  V*.  (18011),  did 
the  same.  When  however  that  accomplished  scholar  reached 
the  verse  before  us  (xv.  2*5),  he  was  evidently  perplexed.  In 
despair,  he  translates, — *  The  Apostles  and  brethren  which  are 
JBiders  send  greeting,*  6lC.  But  this  (begging  the  Dean's 
pardon)  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Grammar.  Oi  llpec/^^mpoi 
aBe\(f>oi  can  only  mean  '  The  Elders  which  are  brethren* 

What  is  to  be  said  however  of  our  Revisionists,  who  have 
deliberately  given  the  superscription  of  the  Decretal  Letter  &( 
the  Council  as  follows: — 'The  Apostles  and — THE  ELI»KK 
BRETHREN  *  ? 

Considering  how  fierce  a  controversy  has  raged  for  centuries 
around  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Priesthood, — a  controversj" 
which  may  at   any  time    break   out   afresh,  (as  certain  recent 

*  Bampton  Lectures,'  and  a  famous  *  Essay  on  the  Christian 
Ministry*  by  one  who  ought  to  know  better,  sufficiently  sug- 
gest): — considering  (we  say)  the  vital  irapcirtance  with  nhich 
every  word  belonging  to  this  controversy  is  already  invested, 
and  the  weary  strife  and  debate  to  which  any  serious  noveltv  of 
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tmnslntion  is  perfectly  sure  to  give  rise,  if  it  may  but  elaim  the 
sfLuction  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning: — we 
cannot  but  regard  this  unprecedented  translation  of  Acts  xv.  23 
as  something  worse  than  an  ill-judged  proceeding.  Our  Revisers 
are  none  of  them  children, — either  in  years,  or  in  attainments. 
They  number  among  their  body  some  of  Episcopal  rank,  and 
not  a  few  Professors  and  Divines  of  the  highest  eccK'siastical 
C4>nsidcration,  The  value  of  words, — the  importance  of  ter- 
minology,— the  mischief  of  an  unconsidered  expression,  espe- 
cially in  the  difficult  things  of  God  :  the  danger  too  of 
unsettling  men's  faith,  and  the  wickedness  of  promulgating 
error. — inko  ever  knew  better  than  thei/?  Perfectly  well,  above 
all,  were  these  scholars  aware  of  what  they  were  about  when 
ihcy  untJertook  to  hammer  afresh  on  a  new  anvil  the  Bible  of  the 
whole  English-speaking  race  throughout  the  world.  And  the 
solemn  superscription  of  the  Decretal  epistle  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian Council, — will  any  one  pretend  that  the  gravity  of  intro- 
ducing a  serious  alteration  there,  escaped  the  attention  of  a 
majority  of  the  Revising  bo<ly  ?  How  then  shall  their  act  be 
fitly  characterized,  when — in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  by 
some  is  felt  or  feigned  of  discovering  the  rudiments  of  our  Eccle- 
siastical Organization  (as  briefly  set  forth  in  *  The  Preface ' 
to  the  Ordinal  *)  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of 
S.  Faul^ — ^these  men  deliberately  expelled  **  pRE.SBYTEns"  from 
the  first  Christian  Council ;  by  a  side-wind  set  up  Lay  ELDEHS 
in  their  room  ;  and  erected  this  hitherto  unheard-of  Order  of 
persons,  co-ordinately  with  the  Apostles,  into  a  supreme  court 
of  reference  for  the  decision  of  difficult  Ecclesiastical  causes? 
.  •  «  •  VVc  hesitate  not  to  declare  that,  in  our  account,  this  act  of 
theirs  constitutes  a  very  grave  offence.  Already— for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary — Translators  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
may  have  disseminated  this  foul  blot;  may  have  begun  to  mul- 
tiply this  clear  misrepresentation  of  a  sacred  fact  into  the  many 
languages  of  the  East  and  of  the  South.  Certain  at  all  events 
it  is,  that  whether  already  done  or  not,  it  will  he  done,  and  icifh 
effect^  hi/  and  ht/.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  Man  any  longer  to 
prevent  its  being  done  over  and  over  again.  *  Nescit  vox  missa 
rcverti/  This  unprecedented  gloss  on  Acts  xv.  23  will  hence- 
forth be  freely  claimed  by  controversialists  as  the  rightful  transla- 
tion nf  the  newly  recovered  text  of  the  place  in  question  ;  and 
will  be  (not  unreasonably)  declared  to  rest  on  the  authority 
of  Bishops  and  others  of  highest  authority  in  the  Church  of 


*  '  It  in  evidoat  onto  nil  mem  dilij^entl^r  roadiuff  tho  Holy  Scriptare  bu<1  Ancient 
Authors.  %hmi  from  the  Ap^-^tleV  time  there  have  been  these  Ordcri  of  MiuiaUrfl 
in  Gbrisfs  Charcli,— ^rH/ioj'",  Vrirtits^  and  Jhaaont* 
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England,  as  well  as  to  enjoj  the  sanction  of  the  '  sacred  Sjnod 
of  Canterbury.* 

Such  ihen  is  the  history  and  progress  of  error.     Its  nature  is, 
at  first,  rapidly  to  propagate  itself, — as  suddenly  to  cuUa]>se, — 
and,  after  many  years,   under  new  influences,  suddenly  to  crop 
up  afresh  and  assume  a  monstrous  form  in  some  new  quarter. 
This   is   precisely   what  has  happened    in   the   case   before  ui. 
[lst»|  Two  falsifiers  of  the  primitive  age  proposed  to  themselves 
to   bring  the  text  of  Acts  xv.  23  *  into  verbal  conformity  with 
the  text  of  Acts  xvi.  4.^     One  of  them  erased   the   three  words 
which  he  deemed  superfluous,  (koI  ol  aB€\<j>0L) — but  his  device 
met  with  little  encouragement.     The  other  achieved  the  same 
result  by  omitting  only  two  of  the  words,  (/cal  ot), — an  expedient 
which  was  less  unfavourably  regarded   by  the  critics  of  that 
most  uncritical   age  (viz.  circa  A.D.  130).     The  Church,  in  the 
meantime,  frowned  contemptuously  on  both  offenders  alike,  and 
calmly  pursued  her  majestic  wa)',  jealously  retaining  the  deposit 
in  its  integrity  all  down  the  ages.      [2nd]  At  the  end  of  no  less 
than  lfi50  years  (A.D.  1777),  a  German  critic — although  he  did 
not  venture  to  disturb  the  Traditional  text — obelized  the  two 
words  referred  to,  in   token  that  he    felt  douhtfnl  about  their 
genuineness,     [3rd]    In   50   years    more  (a.D,   1831),    another 
German  critic  removed  the  same  two  words  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  his  page,  in  token  that  he  felt  no  donht  at  all.     [-Ith] 
Pass  another  50  years  (a.D.  18i5l),  and  Drs.  U'estcott  and  Hort 
expunged  the  words  entirely,  allowing  no  trace  of  tlteir  existend 
to  survive,     [5th]  The  English  Revisers  of  1881  did   the  same, 
while  preparing  their  own  '  New  Greek  Text ' :  and  a  hopekssly 
mutilated  English  Bible  is  the  necessary  consequence.      [6th] 
The  nest  downward  step  in  this  dreary  history,  ensued  upon  the 
discovery,  that  an  untranslatable  expression  had  resulted  from 
leaving  out  Kal  oi.     So  now,  in  defiance  of  the  inspired  original, 
— in  defiance  of  the  context, — in  defiance  of  history, — in  de- 
fiance of  logic, — a  new  ecclesiastical  Order  was  invented^  undis- 
tinguishable  from  *"  Lag  elders.^     [^^^]  l^^^t-  ^^^^  most  fatal  step 
of  all,  it  is  fuund  that  Missionaries,  and  others  engageil  in  the 
work  of  Translation,  are  being  authorized  to  **  adopt  such  devia- 
tions from   the   '  Textus   Receptus'  as  are    sanctioned    by  the 
Text  of  the  Revised  English  Version  of  1881":   whereby  thi 
flood-gates  are  thrown  wide  open  for  the  poisoned  waters  irr^ 
mediably  to  overflow  all  lands.    Henceforth,  every  queer  design 
tion  for  Mcrly  men  in  all  the  imperfectly-known  languages  of 


'  ol  'ATiJtrroXot,  col  ol  T\ptir$^*pott  no!  ol  ^»K^ol. 

*  rh  9iyfiara  rk  KtKpifxtva    {nrh  rvv  'Airorr6\uy  ho!  tuv  Uptff$uHpm¥  tAv 
'UpoutraK'lifL. 
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the  South  and  of  the  East,  will  find  place  in  Acts  xv.  23,  .  .  • 
Such,  (we  repeat),  such  is  the  history  of  error !  And  this,  let 
it  be  carefully  noted,  is  a  fair  sample  of  how  the  Church  of 
England,  with  all  her  boasted  :;eal  for  the  purity  of  the  deposit, 
ic  doing  her  work  in  this  most  conceited  and  most  uncritical, 
&s  well  as  truly  superficial  and  (it  must  be  added)  thoroughly 
UTiieamcd  age. 

Will  any  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  Innovation 
which  has  hitherto  engaged  our  attention  venture  to  maintain 
that  it  is  probably  a  correct  way  of  rendering  the  original  ?  We 
suspect  that,  were  they  to  do  so,  999  unprejudiced  men  (mode- 
rately acquainted  with  Greek)  out  of  1000,  would  be  heard  to 
flout  them  for  their  pains.  How  can  you  pretend  (men  would  be 
heard  to  ask)  that  the  phrase  ol  'ATTocTToXot  koI  ol  liptafiinepQiy 
which  confessedly  means  '  the  Apostles  and  the  Presbyters^'  and  no 
other  thing,  in  ver,  2, — and  again  iti  ver,  4, — and  again  in  ver.  6, 
— and  again  in  ver.  22, — suddenly  means  something  essentially 
difTerent  in  ver,  23  ;  where  it  is  clear  that  the  selfsame  persons 
arc  still  being  spoken  of?  Turn  the  page,  and  note  that  in 
ck.  xvi.  4,  rcitk  reference  to  this  verif  document^  the  selfsame  phrase 
{pi  A7io<TTd\joi  Kal  ol  J\pearj^irT€poi)Tec\ii9 ;  and  this  time,  by  your 
own  showing,  it  means  the  identical  thing  it  meant  in  verses  2, 
4,  6,  and  22  of  the  preceding  chapter.  On  what  principle  then 
do  you  propose  to  defend  your  inconsistency  ?  Vou  have  made  an 
orcUnary  adjective  of  what,  immediately  before  and  immediately 
after,  you  recognized  to  be  a  substantive  noun, — the  established 
designation  of  a  well-known  order  of  men.  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  may  not  thus, — only  because  it  is  ctymologically 
possible  to  do  so, — entirely  shift  your  ground?  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  for  instance,  five  times  in  succession  spoken  of  as  *•  tlie 
Grand  Signor,  may  not  on  the  fifth  occasion  be  translated  ^  the 
grand  ohl  man*; — more  especially  if  the  expressitm  occurs  in 
the  superscription  of  letters  from  the  Sublime  Porte  to  Her 
Britamiic  Majesty,  and  is  to  appear  in  a  'Blue  Book.'  The 
supposed  case  is  strictly  parallel  with  what  has  been  actually 
ejected  in  the  R.  V.  of  Acts  xv.  23.  And  let  us  not  be  re- 
minded that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  added  word  (u^eX^oi',  claimed 
to  be  in  apposition,)  is  harsh, — is  even  unprecedented.  Does 
not  that  very  circumstance  (we  reply)  bring  you  to  your  senses? 
For  xcho  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  difficulty  of  the  expression 
(such  as  it  is)  but  yourselves? 


Abt, 
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Art.  IX.— 1.  Ground  Game  Act,  1880, 

2.  Baiitiff  Act,  1874. 

3.  TTie  Liberal  Party:   a  Letter  addressed  to   71  5.  Taumsend^ 
Esq,     By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bright,  M.P.     January,  1885. 

4.  Sport,    By  the  late  Bromley  Davenport,  Esq.,  M.P,    London, 
1«85. 

5.  Tiie  Gamekeeper  at  Home.     By  Richard  Jeffcries.     LondoD^ 
1879. 

6.  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Game  Laics.     July,  1873. 

IT  is  not,  wc  think,  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  cither  by  Con- 
servatives or  Liberals,  except  of  course  such  as  belong 
to  the  extreme  Left,  that  of  the  measures  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  for  the  so-called  settlement  of  various 
important  public  questions,  (ew  or  none  were  intended  to  be  final. 
We  arc  not  using  the  word  '  final  *  in  any  impracticable  sense,  but 
simply  to  denote  laws  whose  efficiency  is  calculated  to  endure 
so  long  as  the  circumstances  last  under  which  they  were  con- 
ceived and  framed.  These  circumstances  may  be  of  different 
kinds,  and  their  duration  may  be  of  different  lengths,  a  lustre, 
a  generation,  a  century.  But  it  will  be  the  object  of  all  legis- 
lators, who  consider  either  the  usefulness  or  the  dignity  of 
government,  so  to  construct  their  measures  that  they  shall  cover 
every  case  that  can  arise  out  of  the  particular  set  of  conditions 
in  which  they  had  their  origin.  When  these  have  passed  avniy, 
new  laws  will  be  required.  But  till  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
rest  with  some  sense  of  permanence  and  security  under  those 
which  we  already  possess.  This  is  a  practical  and  reasonable 
finality,  which  wc  have  a  right  to  demand  of  all  measures 
affecting  in  any  essential  manner  either  great  interests  or 
numerous  classes  of  the  population.  The  legislator  who  ensures 
this  result  is  a  statesman  ;  he  who  does  not  is  an  empiric:  and 
governments,  which  are  wanting  cither  in  the  leisure,  the  power, 
or  the  capacity,  required  for  the  digestion  of  such  measures,  ba<l 
better  attempt  none  at  all.  Few  laws  or  customs  are  sn  bad, 
that  habit  does  not  make  them  tolerable ;  and  any  system 
which  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  to  which  the  people  have 
grown  thoroughly  accustomed,  though  it  might  be  well  to 
exchange  it  for  an  improved  one  which  promised  equal  per- 
manence, is  better  than  chronic  instability  and  the  irritation  of 
perpetual  change. 

The  Ministry  which  came  into  office  five  years  ago  docs  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  taken  this  view  of  its  obligations'; 
and,  though  not  unwilling  that  some  people  should  believe  that 
it  did,  is  too  clever  to  let  its  followers  suppose  that  all  the  fun 
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is  over  yet.  Thus  while  many  worthy  men,  shutting  their  ears 
to  what  they  do  not  wish  to  hear,  have  been  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  disappearance  of  this  or  that  troublesome  contro- 
versy from  the  political  arena,  assurances  have  not  been  wanting 
that  the  measures,  to  which  these  happy  consequences  were  attri- 
buted, are  only  instalments.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  this  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  Confidential  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  if 
not  Ministers  themselves,  have  said  the  same  of  the  Agricul- 
tural HoIding^s  Act.  We  arc  shortly  to  have  a  new  Durials 
Bill.  Wdma  pel;  every  sore  is  to  he  kept  open  so  long  as  the 
Liberal  party  stands  in  need  of  sustenance ;  and  among  the  rest 
we  may  be  quite  certain  that  so  useful  a  grievance  as  the  Game 
Laws  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  much  longer,  ere  called  upon, 
like  a  pair  of  galled  post-horses  in  the  olden  time,  to  convey 
the  Liberal  party  another  stage.  Seeing  that  we  are  now  on 
die  verge  not  only  of  a  new  Parliament,  but  of  a  new  electorate, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  especially  interested  in  this  class  of 
subjects,  and  likely  to  bring  a  fresh  order  of  sentiments  and 
sympathies  to  bear  upon  them,  the  rime  seems  opportune  for 
some  renewed  examination  of  a  question  which  is  systematically 
misrepresented  by  the  few  who  have  ulterior  purposes  to  serve, 
ami  as  much  misunderstood  by  the  many  whose  intentions  may 
be  laudable  enough,  but  who  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, 
are  the  dupes  of  an  organized  minority. 

It  is  now  just  twelve  years  ago  since  we  last  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of  the  Game  Laws,  and 
within  that  time  two  Acts  have  l>ecn  passed  materially  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  sportsman,  the  landlord,  and  the  farmer; 
one  wbicli  we  ourselves  ventured  to  recommend* — the  Rating 
Act  of  1874 — the  other  the  Ground  Game  Act,  introduced  by 
the  present  Home  Secretary  in  1880.  VVe  propose,  accordingly, 
in  the  present  paper  briefly  to  consider  the  nature  of  these  two 
measures ;  in  what  respect,  if  any,  the  Game  Laws  are  still 
susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  in  what  spirit  they  are  re- 
garded, not  only  by  those  who  make  capital  out  of  them,  as 
people  make  money  on  the  turf  without  knowing  a  horse  from 
a  doakey,  but  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with,  and 
personally  interested  in,  them. 

The  old  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Game  Laws  was 
removed  in  1831,  when  the  right  to  kill  game  ceased  to  be  a 
territorial  privilege,  and  was  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to 
pay  for  it.  But  on  referring  to  the  debates  and  discussions 
which   preceded  the  passing  of  Lord  Grey's    Act,    we   at   once 
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become  conscious  of  a  very  marked  difference  between 
reformers  of  those  days  and  of  these.  Their  object  was,  first  of 
all,  to  relieve  sporting  rights  of  their  exclusiveness,  by  bringing 
the  pleasure  of  shooting  within  reach  of  all  ;  and  secondly  to 
undersell  the  poacher,  by  legalizing  the  sale  of  game,  and 
enabling  the  owner  in  person  to  supply  the  public  market. 
These  were  the  two  objects  which  the  Liberal  party  of  sixty  yean 
ago  set  before  themselves.  They  had  no  antipathy  either  to 
field-sports  in  general  or  to  game  in  particular.  They  would 
have  said,  no  doubt,  that  their  reform  bill  was  in  respect  to 
the  latter  *  the  truest  conservatism,'  a  phrase  which  is  often 
used  with  perfect  sincerity  and  the  best  intentions,  but  is  seldom 
worse  justified  by  events  than  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the 
Game  Laws. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  only  statesman  of  any  note  who  had 
the  foresight  to  perceive  that  the  Art  would  not  diminish 
poaching.  One  direct  result  of  it  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
shooters,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  game  on  all 
unprcserved  land.  There  was  formerly  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  over  which  'any  body  might  go* 
who  chose  to  give  the  owner  or  occupier  a  hare  or  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges in  return.  But  then  there  would  probably  not  be  more 
than  one  or  two  qualified  persons  in  the  whole  neighbourhood; 
and  as  those  were  the  days  of  long  stubbles,  the  sportsmen 
had  no  object  in  coming  till  the  corn  was  cut,  so  that  no  damage 
was  inflicted  on  the  crops.  The  country  people  very  likelj 
poached  the  hares,  but  large  and  expensive  nets  are  necessary 
for  partridges,  and  fifty  years  ago  they  were  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  unknown.  Add  to  this,  that  the  old  double  hedge- 
rows, small  copses  and  spLnnics,  and  patches  of  gorsc  and  fern, 
then  to  be  found  nearly  everywhere,  but  now  growing  scarcer 
every  day,  afforded  cover  for  a  fair  number  of  wild  pheasants, 
which  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  a  few  sheltered  nooki 
and  corners  where  the  old  style  of  forming  still  survives ;  and 
the  reader  will  easily  understand,  that  game  being  compsra* 
tively  safe  from  both  poachers  and  the  multitude  of  rund 
gunners  whom  the  new  Act  has  called  into  the  field,  there 
was  less  necessity  than  there  is  now  for  massing  it  together  in 
particular  spots  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  staff  of 
keepers.  It  was  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  countTTi 
and  could  be  left  to  itself  with  less  danger.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  1827,  Lord  Althorp,  shooting  by  himself  over  unprc- 
served ground  in  Warwickshire,  where  any  one  might  shoot  wbu 
pleased,  killed  20^  brace  to  his  own  gun  ;  a  few  days  afterwards 
19  brace,  one  day  15,  and  two  other  days   11  brace.     Where 
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could  be  do  this  now?  The  improvement  of  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  firearms,  and  the  multiplication  of  sportsmen, 
have  gradually  made  this  kind  of  shooting  impossihle.  The 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  game  has  therefore  during  the 
last  half  century  been  continually  on  the  increase.  This  has  led 
to  its  being  all  kept  together  in  a  few  carefully  watched  pre- 
serves ;  and  this,  in  turn,  has  led  very  naturally  to  a  much  larger 
nnmber  being  reared.  The  two  ciroumstanrea  have  combined 
to  hold  out  temptations  to  the  poacher,  which  the  sale  of  game 
by  the  rightful  owner  has  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue.  And 
thus  the  Act  of  1S31,  instead  of  leading  to  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  poacher's  trade,  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  encourage  it. 

Not,  however,  that  this  is  the  whole  truth.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  hostility  to  the  Game  Laws,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  at  the  present  day,  runs  on  two  dis- 
tinct lines,  and  aims  at  two  distinct  objects,  which,  though  they 
are  often  confounded  together  in  the  popular  mind,  and  the  one 
by  esoteric  Radicals  made  a  stalking-horse  for  the  other,  have 
next  to  nothing  in  common,  and  no  tendency  whatever  to  con- 
verge. The  excessive  preservation  of  game  to  which  we  have 
referred  raised  a  point  hardly  recognized  by  the  reformers  of 
1831 — that  of  damage,  namely,  to  the  farmers'  crops  ;  and  com- 
plaints on  this  score,  allying  themselves  with  the  feeling  which 
had  always  been  excited  by  the  desperate  character  of  the  con- 
flicts between  poachers  and  gamekeepers,  gradually  created  a 
new  Game  Law  question,  and  a  new  demand  for  legislation. 
This  demand,  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  there  might  perhaps 
have  been  no  great  difficulty  in  satisfying,  had  it  not  been 
connected  with  another  hostile  to  all  proposals,  which,  in  an  age 
of  philosophy  and  democracy,  should  seek  to  find  a  modiis  viveiidi 
for  a  'survival  of  feudalism/  Side  by  side  then  with  the  legitimate 
effort  to  place  the  Game  Laws  on  a  footinjj  which  should  be 
satisfactory  to  owners,  occupiers,  and  the  public,  we  must  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deprive  the  landed 
gentry  of  all  right  or  property  in  game  itself,  partly  for  the  mere 
sake  of  annoying  them,  partly  because  everything  that  is  done  to 
rob  their  life  in  the  country  of  its  occupations,  and  amusements, 
is  one  step  more  towards  turning  them  into  absentees,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  ultimate  extinction. 

This  is  the  political  side  of  the  Game  Law  question,  and  the 
one  which  in  future  will  claim  the  largest  share  of  our  attention. 
It  has  of  course  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  land  question, 
and  used  as  an  engine  for  setting  the  farmers  against  their  land- 
lords. But  the  tone  in  which  the  Radicals  habitually  speak 
of  gAme  And  game  preservers  has  tended  at  the  same  time  greatly 
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to  encourage  the  poacher,*  and  minimize  the  good  cfTects  which 
might  have  been  expected  Irorn  the  legislation  of  1831.  He 
feels  that  he  has  a  friend  and  a  sympathizer  in  the  garri- 
son ;  and  that  among  those  to  whom  are  entrusted  by  a 
confiding  public  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  are  to  be  found  men  who  will 
speak  approvingly  of  outrages  on  all  four,  provided  only  they 
are  committed  at  the  expense  of  country  gentlemen.  The 
moral  effect  of  Radical  diatribes  against  game  has  undoubtedly 
been  what  is  here  described  ;  and,  whatever  the  difhculties  in 
the  path,  there  is  but  one  way  of  counteracting  it,  and  to  that  we 
shall  presently  advert. 

By  the  Rating  Act  introduced  in  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Government,  sporting  rights  in  the  abstract  were  for  the  first 
time  made  rateable.  Up  to  that  time,  where  the  tenant  or 
occupier  had  the  right  of  shooting,  it  was  taken  into  account  in 
the  assessment  of  the  land;  it  was  reckoned  in  the  lump  with 
the  other  elements  of  value  which  together  made  up  the  rateable 
value  of  the  whole.  But  when  it  was  severed  from  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land,  and  existed  in  an  isolated  form,  it  bad  not 
hitherto  been  rated.  The  Act  of  1874  abolished  this  distinction, 
and  recognized  the  abstract  right  as  a  rateable  possession  by 
whomsoever  enjoyed  or  exercised.  The  surrender  of  this  privi- 
lege by  the  landowners  was  a  concession  which  relieved  the 
Game  Laws  from  the  last  remnant  of  exclusiveness  which  clung 
to  them ;  and  if  it  has  tended  in  any  way  to  lower  the  letting 
value  of  the  sporting  right,  perhaps  that  is  not  very  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  practice  of  letting  the  shooting  to  rich  men,  who 
are  not  landowners  themselves,  has  been  greatly  increased,  if  it 
was  not,  in  fact,  created,  by  the  abolition  of  the  property  quali- 
fication. Indeed,  so  far  from  the  legislators  of  1831  having  seea 
any  harm  in  such  a  practice,  it  was  distinctly  contemplated  by 
them  as  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  new  Act.  But 
in  reality  nothing  has  occasioned  %o  much  discontent  among  the 
farmers  :  neither  excessive  preservation,  nor  oHicious  keepers,  nor 
the  spectacle  of  half-a-duzen  sportsmen  walking  through  their 
standing  beans.  To  see  the  landlord  or  his  servant  come  over 
their  farms  to  shoot  is  natural  enough.  The  custom  is  imxne- 
morial.  But  the  stranger,  who  hanlly  knows  them  by  sight,  und 
«nly  comes  down  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  and  then  only  for 
the  shooting,  is  odious  in  their  eyes.  And  so  far  as  the  Act  of 
1874  may  have  placed  any  limit  on  this  unpopular  innovation, 
we  should  say  it  is  an  additional  feature  in  its  favour. 


This  xsuM  poiDted  out  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  ia  the  debate  of  1871. 
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Sir  William  Harcourt's  Act,  however,  is  one  of  a  totally  dif- 
lerent  description.  The  general  effect  of  it  is  to  give  to  the 
tenant  the  right  of  killing  the  hares  and  rabbits  on  his  own 
iartn,  anj  agreement  with  his  landlord  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing: that  is  to  say,  that  no  covenant  on  the  occupier's  part 
to  reserve  the  ground  game  for  the  proprietor  can  any  longer  be 
enforced  by  law.  The  game  in  England,*  be  it  remembered, 
whether  four-footed  or  winged,  had  always  belonged  to  the 
tenant,  and  only  ceased  to  be  his  when  he  transferred  it  by 
agreement  to  his  landlord.  This  transfer  he  is  now,  ais  far  as 
ground  game  is  concerned,  forbidden  to  make,  and  can  ni> 
longer  therefore  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  The  Act  is 
only  one  additional  instance  of  that  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  contract  and  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property,  which 
the  Liberal  party  since  the  death  of  its  former  leaders,  men  like 
Lord  Russell,  Lord  Lansdownc,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  have  set 
up  as  a  great  principle ;  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  code  of 
domestic  politics.  But  of  course  it  was  never  intended  to  stop 
there.  Mr.  Bright  has  already  sounded  the  advance  ;t  and,  when 
the  English  aristocracy  are  deprived  of  their  field-sports  alto- 
gether, and  driven  to  seek  their  amusements  elsewhere  than  on 
their  own  estates,  a  far  greater  step  will  have  been  accomplished 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  Radical  ideal  than  even  the  in- 
fringement of  proprietary  rights. 

.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  by  the  operation  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple,  men  are  only  prevented  from  doing  what  they  like  with 
their  own,  to  save  them  from  being  compelled  to  do  what  they 
do  not  like  with  it.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  occa- 
sionally compels  us  to  make  bargains  which  we  would  rather 
not  make,  in  this  sense  it  may  be  true  that  Englishmen  can  be 
obliged  to  do  with  their  own  what  they  would  rather  not  do.  But 
in  no  other.  When  agriculture  is  prosperous,  it  is  worth  a  man's 
while  to  give  so  much  rent,  and  the  game  besides,  for  a  farm. 
As  the  land  becomes  less  valuable,  he  will  give  less,  either 
reducing  the  rent,  or  deducting  the  game,  as  the  case  may  be; 
till  at  last  a  point  may  be  reached  at  which  he  is  in  a  position 
to  dictate  his  own  terms,  and  to  say  to  the  landlord,  if  he 
pleases,  that  he  will  either  keep  the  game  or  quit  the  land. 
When  there  is  no  demand  for  farms,  where  many  are  lying 
untenanted  and  uncultivated,  what  is  any  landlord  likely  to  say 
to  a  tenant  who  can  pay  his  rent?  Of  course  he  will  have  what 
he  asks ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  fall  in  land  by  numerous  well-to-do  tenants  to 
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refuse  to  renew  contracts  for  the  reservation  of  game.  Here, 
then,  it  is  the  landlord  who  is  compelled  to  do  what  he  does 
not  like  with  his  own  :  let  his  land,  that  is,  to  a  man  who  refuses 
him  the  right  of  shooting  over  it.  At  one  end  of  the  scale 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  pinches  one  of  the  parties,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  the  other.  Of  course  if  the  State  chooses 
to  interfere,  and  say  that  it  shall  only  affect  one,  it  has  the  right 
and  the  power  to  do  so.  But  that  is  not  political  justice.  It  is 
pre-eminently  what  the  Radicals  cry  out  against  so  loudly  as 
'  class  legislation/ 

But  a  further  and  most  important  question  still  remains,  and 
it  is  this.  When  we  speak  of  the  tenant  being  able  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own,  are  we  sure  that  we  understand  what  we  mean, 
and  know  what  it  is  that  he  does  like  to  do  with  it?  It  might 
very  often  suit  him  to  let  the  ground  game  as  well  as  the  winged 
game  to  his  landlord  ;  but  this  he  is  forbidden  to  do,  except  on 
terms  which  half  destroy  the  value  of  the  consideration.  For  if 
a  tenant,  on  signing  his  lease,  promised  to  reserve  the  ground 
game,  he  might  quarrel  with  his  landlord,  and  make  up  bis 
mind  to  quit,  before  it  had  half  run  out,  and  kill  down  every 
hare  and  rabbit  on  the  farm  with  absolute  impunity.  Naturally 
the  landlord  would  not  allow  so  much  for  a  privilege  secured  to 
him  on  such  precarious  conditions,  as  he  would  for  one  that  he 
could  enforce  by  an  appeal  to  the  nearest  magistrate ;  and  this 
would  be  one  way  in  which  the  tenant  would  find  himself 
thwarted  in  doing  what  he  liked  with,  or  making  the  most  of, 
his  own.  Let  us  suppose,  however — and  this  is  the  most  essen- 
tial point  at  issue — that  he  does  not  wish  to  reserve  the  game  to 
his  landlord,  and  is  willing  to  forego  any  pecuniary  ad\*antages 
which  such  reservation  might  confer  on  him — by  what  motivps 
will  he  probably  be  actuated?  By  impatience  of  the  damages 
inRicted  on  his  crops  by  hares  and  rabbits?  By  a  burning 
desire  to  exterminate  these  creatures  as  an  unmitigated  pest  and 
nuisance?  Most  assuredly  not.  Fortunately  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  overthrow  the  argument  against  the  Game  Lawi, 
founded  on  the  alleged  hardship  which  they  inflict  upon  the 
tenant  farmer. 

For  what  do  hundreds  of  tenant  farmers  do  as  soon  as  they 
get  the  game  into  their  own  hands  ?  Why,  instead  of  rooting 
out  the  ground  ^ame  like  so  much  twitch,  as  if  it  was  their 
natural  enemy,  tLey  carefully  preserve  and  cherish  it,  eithef 
for  the  amusement  of  themselves  and  their  friends,  or  in  order 
to  let  the  shooting!  There  are  hundreds  of  sportsmen  in  thii 
country  who  would  never  get  a  day's  shooting  in  their  lives 
except   through  the   kindness   of  some  landed   friend,  unless 
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they  could  hire  it  in  this  manner ;  and  though  the  farmers  may 

not  care  much  to  preserve  rabbits  for  such  a  purpose,  they  preserve 

the   hares ;   and  when  they   keep  the  shooting  for   themselves, 

they  preserve  both.     Not  long  ago  the  present  writer  shot  over 

a  farm  in  the  South  of  England  on  which  the  game  had  recently 

been   given   up  to  the  occupier.     He  had    been    there   before 

-when  there  were  more  partridges  than  hares :    on  the  second 

occasion  there  were  more  hares   than   partridges.      He  found 

from  a  dozen  to  twenty  in  one  moderate-sized  piece  of  turnips, 

and   he  was  asked  not  to  shoot  more  than  one  or  two,  as  the 

tenant  was  anxious  to  preserve  them.     He  has*  seen  the  same 

thing    nearer    London ;    the    tenant  insisting    on    having    the 

shooting,  on  pain  of  throwing  up  the  farm,  and  when  he  had 

got  it,  preserving  both  hares  and  rabbits,  and  every  other  kind 

of  game  besides,  as  strictly  as  his  landlord.    We  could  multiply 

examples  to  any  extent.     All  over  the  country,  wherever,  from 

any  cause  whatever,  the  tenants  have  the  right  of  shooting,  they 

always  preserve  hares,  and  very  often  rabbits  too.     So  that  it  is 

quite   clear,  that  the    clamour  raised   against  game-preserving 

landlords  cannot  possibly  be  founded  on  any  injury  sustained 

by   tenants    through    the    maintenance  of  game  on  the  estate. 

They  may  be  very  willing  to  have  it  thought  so,  but  it  is  not  so. 

For  excessive  preservation  the  existing  *  law  supplies  a  remedy. 

To  moderate  preservation  in  the  abstract  he  clearly  can  have  no 

objection,  who  adopts  it  himself  as  soon  as  he  has  the  opportunity. 

Damage  to  crops  is  an  excellent  pretext,  a  most  plausible  and 

telling  cry.     But  what  the  discontented  farmer  really  wants  is 

not  the  destruction  of  the  game,  but  the  game   itself.     What 

really  underlies  the  Radical   outcry  is   not  compassion  for  the 

ill-used  agriculturist,   but  jealousy  of  the  territorial  magnate. 

It  is  really  the  sporting-  right,  and  not  the  game,  which  all  the 

bubbub    is   about.       The    farmer,    when    he    grumbles    at    all, 

KTombles  for  want  of  the  shooting.     The  righteous  indignation 

'»f  the  Radical  is  really  inspired,  not  by  the  sight  of  rabbits 

niUjliog  the  wheat,   but  of  a  country  gentleman  with  a  gun, 

wgjresling  to  his  diseased  imagination  ideas  of  Front  de  Boeuf 

t""  William   Rufus,  and  sending   him  back   to   the  commercial 

fr>om  of  his  hotel  to  startle  all  who  hear  him  with  his  pictures 

of  rural   tyranny,  patrician  insolence,  downtrodden  serfs,  and 

*U  the  other  well-known  abominations  of  *  landlordism.' 

Jost  as  the  Irish  Land  Acts  have  robbed  the  landlords  of  that 
country  of  a   portion   of   their    property,  so   arc  the  English 

*  Bf  exc^Bsivu  prcscrvatioa  in  uioaut  pre^torratiuii  iu  excess  of  witat  the  tetmnt 
JSbbJ  tu  when  ho  took  tho  farm.  See,  beaidta  Iho  Ground  Gnme  Act, '  Okes  on 
*«OamoLows,'  p.  H3. 
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Radicals  seeking  to  rob  the  landowners  of  England  of  portion^ 
of  their  property ;  and  the  species  of  property  known  as  thA 
sporting  right  is  among  the  first  to  be  assailed,  not  only  becausi 
it  is  more  easily  misrepresented  than  any  other,  or  tNecaose  ii 
offers  an  excellent  handle  at  the  same  time  for  ulterior  demand^ 
but  because  it  is  one  of  those  enjoyments  which  attach  thi 
country  gentleman  to  his  estate  and  bind  him  to  the  soil 
Of  course,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  landlord  can,  i 
he  likes,  make  as  good  a  bargain  with  a  yearly  tenant,  fd 
a  tenant  even  with  a  seven  years'  lease,  as  he  could  do  befon 
the  Act  of  1880  became  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe 
few  landlords  do.  But  still  it  is  possible,  and  therefore^  saj 
the  agrarian  agitators,  we  must  have  fixity  of  tenure.  Thi 
tenant  cannot  get  rid  of  this  devouring  plague  of  hares  ani 
rabbits  without  it :  the  truth  being,  as  we  have  already  stated 
that  fixity  of  tenure  for  the  farmer  would  mean  fixity  of  tenur 
for  the  game.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  then,  that  ihi 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  game  preserving  in  the  interests  o 
the  farmer  means  simply  the  sacrifice  of  the  landlord's  rights  M 
the  sporting  propensities  of  the  tenant ;  and  that,  while  tbs 
farmer  perhaps  pursues  this  object  only  because  he  likes  the 
shooting,  the  Radic.'il  pursues  it  only  because  he  hates  the 
aristocracy.  The  pretext  is  the  extermination'  of  a  destrucure 
animal ;  the  real  object  is  the  mortification  of  a  social  superior. 
Mr.  Brigbt's  pamphlet  on  the  Liberal  Party  contains  > 
curious  and  typical  portrait  of  a  *  A  Radical  on  the  Game 
Laws ' : — 

'  Parliament/  says  this  gentleman,  '  may  accept  tho  principle,  tint 
the  creatures  which  live  ou  and  from  the  laud  are  tho  properly,  if 
there  bo  any  property  in  them,  of  the  farmer  at  whose  cost  and  hf 
whose  labour  the  farm  is  cultivated.'  [They  are  so,  now.]  *Wb«o 
this  principle  is  admitted  in  our  law,  then  what  is  called  preeervstioD 
of  game  may  ceaBe,  mnrderous  convicts  on  game  proBcrves  may  be  bo 
longer  known,  and  labourers  may  not  have  before  them  an  almost 
constant  and  irresistible  temptation  to  break  tho  law.' 

That  is  to  say,  Parliament  may  accept  a  principle  which  i* 
already  the  law  of  the  land,  and  has  governed  all  agreements  on 
the  subject  between  landlord  and  tenant  since  agreements  first 
became  customary  I  By  the  Common  Law  of  England  the  garo^ 
belongs  to  the  occupier.  Now  when  Mr.  Bright  wrote  thi» 
letter,  he  either  did  know  this,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  nwL 
what  value  can  we  attach  to  his  opinions  on  the  Game  Laws  who 
is  ignorant  of  a  fact  so  essential  as  this  to  any  proper  estinistton 
of  them  ?  If  he  did,  he  must  have  intended  by  the  words  which 
he  used  to  convey  some  further  meaning  than  they  bear  upon  ibf 
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lorface,  and  to  suggest  that  the  farmer  should  have  only  that 
limited  property  in  all  game  which  he  now  has  in  hares  and 
nbbits  :  in  other  words,  that  he  should  be  unablo  to  make  a  legal 
contract  with  his  landlord,  conveying  to  him  the  right  of  shooting 
it  The  object  of  doing  so,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  not 
to  protect  the  tenant  from  the  ravages  of  game,  but  to  prevent 
le  landlord  from  acquiring  the  privilege  of  killing  it.  Even 
before  1880,  the  landlord  usually  paid  for  the  sporting  right 
qoite  enough  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  any  injury  inflicted 
on  his  crops.  And  if  he  still  requires  him  to  keep  a  certain 
bcsd  of  ground -game,  he  is  not  likely  to  pay  him  less.  Where 
there  is  no  reservation,  then,  as  we  liave  seen,  the  farmer  pre- 
seryes  it  for  himself ;  so  that  the  only  possible  motive  for  any 
farther  change  must  be  so  far  to  diminish  the  security  for  field- 
sports  which  the  landlord  now  possesses,  as  to  deprive  a  country 
lifcof  one  of  Its  principal  attractions,  and  by  gradually  diminish- 
ing the  country  gentleman's  interest  in  his  property,  and  making 
him  less  personally  familiar  with,  and  less  popular  among,  his 
oiTD  people,  pave  the  way  for  converting  him  into  an  annuitant. 
As  for  the  temptation  to  the  labourer,  we  have  already  disposed 
of  tJutt  argument.  If  the  farmer  had  the  shooting,  the  labourer 
would  be  just  as  much  exposed  to  temptation  as  he  is  now. 

Such  then  is  the  Radical  view  of  the  question ;  and  Sir 
^\  Harcourt's  Act  has  doubtless  gone  some  way  towards  pro- 
moting it.  The  farmers  enjoy  the  sport  of  ferreting  the  rabbits, 
tfTWpective  of  damages  to  grain,  and  many  landlords  do  not 
cire  to  interfere  with  them.  A  certain  number  of  rabbits  can 
will,  of  course,  be  kept  in  the  covers,  even  where  the  farmers 
fcnet.  But  the  sport  which  they  spoil  is  the  hedgerow  shooting. 
A  gentleman  can  only  beat  his  covers  two  or  three  times  in  the 
ftuon  ;  but  before  the  Ground  Game  Act  was  passed,  he  could 
■Jways  have  a  day's  sport  outside  ;  and  no  prettier  shooting 
te«d  be  asked  for  by  any  genuine  sportman  than  is  afforded  by 
fihbita  when  pushed  out  of  the  hedges  by  a  good  spaniel  or 
ifmer,  and  darting  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed  for  another 
nm.  Where  the  farmers  insist  upon  their  rights  under  the 
Act,  or  the  landlord  does  not  like  to  interfere,  this  kind  of 
fhonting  has  become  impossible ;  so  that  after  October  the 
latlcr  is  practically  restricted  to  the  sport  for  which  he  can 
draw  upon  his  woods.  Of  course,  in  very  many  cases  the  Act 
b«  made  no  difference  at  all :  there  is  a  perfectly  good  under- 
■*lnding  between  owner  and  occupier,  and  things  go  on  as  they 
fays  did,  though  the  law  can  no  longer  be  invoked.  Still  it 
^  no  doubt,  introduced  an  element  of  discord  into  the  rela- 
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tions  between  the  twi>  classes  wLich  did  not  exist  before.     The 
landlord  is  secretly  annoyed  when  the  tenant  deprives  him  of 
his  sport.     The  tenant  who  has  g^ot  the  power  of  doing  this  is 
sometimes  annoyed  that  he  has  not  got  more.     The  Act  alto- 
gether has  had  an  unsettling  effect,  which  is  perhaps  what  it 
was  meant  to   have.       But   we  will  readily  allow,  in  spite   of 
these  various  drawbacks,  that  if  it  stopped  there,  and  began  and 
ended  with  itself,  it  would  be  on  the  whole  a  beneficial  measure. 
If  it  was  once  known  to  be   final,  the  friction  which   it  causes 
would    subside ;    and    the    increased    facility    afforded    to    the 
farmer  for  checking  extravagant  preservation,  while  relieving 
the  Game  Laws  from   the  burden  of  an  inveterate  prejudice, 
might  gradually  come   to  be   no  greater   impetliment   to   the 
landlord's   legitimate  amusement  than  he  should  be  willing  to 
endure  for  the  sake  of  so  considerable  a  gain.     Long  before  the 
Act  was  passed,  many  country  gentlemen  allowed  their  tenants 
to  kill   hares  and    rabbits,   and   yet    always    found    plenty   for 
themselves.     '  I  have  no  gamekeeper,'  said  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  West  of  England  to  a  friend  of  the  present  writer; 
•  1   make  my  tenants  my   keepers,  and  1   tell  them   when  they 
want  a  hare  or  a  brace  of  birds  to  help  themselves.     The  result 
is  that  1  always  have  a  quantity  of  game.'     Of  course  such  a 
system  would  not  do  where  there  arc  large  covers  to  be  looked 
after,   nor  is  it  meant  to  give  the  tenant  the  rigbt  of  regular 
shooting  over  the  property.     But  when  a  landlord  and  tenant 
perfectly  understand  each  other,  no  doubt  it  answers  very  well. 
But  unfortunately  this  is  not  all.     Just  as  the  Dissenters  urgnl 
the  Burials  Bill  as  a  stepping-stone  for  further  innovations,  *> 
the  agrarians   pressed   the   Ground   Game  Act   as  a  stepping- 
stone    to    more    sweeping    measures.      Its  worst   effect,  which, 
however,    was    probably  foreseen,    is    the   extent    to   whicfa  it 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  organized  land  robbers.     '  The  Iftv 
gives  you  the  hares  and  rabbits,'  say  they  to  the  gaping  agri- 
culturist, *  but  what  is  the  use  of  that,  if  what  one  law  givw* 
another  can  take  away?     What  was  once  a  legal  obligation  i« 
now  only  a  debt  of  honour,  which   you  can  repudiate  if  vou 
please,  but  where  is  your  freedom  if  the  landlord  can  punisb 
you  for  doing  so  by  letting  the  farm  to  some  one  else?     Agitatr, 
therefore,  for  the  three  F.'s,  and  then  at  last  you  will  be  safe' 

The  Act  of  1880  has  placed  this  argument  in  the  mouths  of 
the  land  robbers,  and  they  are  using  it  freely  every  day.  Tb«* 
they  have  a  majority,  or  even  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  En^li'li 
farmers  on  their  side,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believer  But 
they  have  some ;  and  others,  who  have  really  no  ulterior  object*, 
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lend  them  a  hand  without  reflectiDn.  By  far  the  p;rpatcr 
number,  however,  take  a  comirum-sense  view  of  the  transaction, 
understanding  plainly  enough  that  if  two  men  ride  on  a  horse, 
one  must  ride  behind;  and  that  as  tenant  and  landlord  cannot 
both  have  the  shooting,  if  it  is  to  belong  to  either,  it  must 
naturally  fall  to  him  tu  whom  fortune  gives  the  first  clioice. 
That  the  ownership  of  land  should  practically  change  hands,  and 
with  all  tbe  rights,  pleasures,  and  obligations,  appertaining  to  it, 
pass  from  the  proprietary  class  of  this  kingdom  to  the  tenantry, 
reser^'ing  to  the  former  only  an  hereditary  annuity,  is  a  con- 
ception which  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  understanding  of  the 
great  body  of  English  farmers.  But  though  we  do  not  believe 
that  Radical  theories  either  about  land  or  game  have  done 
more  as  yet  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the  agricultural  tenantry, 
there  ore  certain  points  on  which  they  have  long  fell  very 
strongly,  and  which  cannot  be  considered  too  soon,  if  such 
doctrines  are  to  be  prevented  from  spreading. 

The  practice  of  letting  the  shooting  over  the  tenant's  head, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  is  probably  the  most  galling  of  these, 
and  he  ought,  in  our  opinion,  always  to  have  the  refusal  of  it, 
when  the  landlord  does  not  want  it  himself.  The  farmer 
regards  this  as  a  kind  of  unwritten  right.  He  stands  next  in  the 
succession,  so  to  speak  ;  and  if  he  cares  anything  at  all  about 
the  game  one  way  or  the  other,  he  is  very  sore  at  being  passed 
over.  The  landlord  is  not  obliged  to  (five  the  shooting  to  his 
tenants  any  more  than  to  anybody  else ;  and  tbe  latter  never 
objects  to  paying  a  reasonable  amount  for  it.  So  much  an  acre, 
— a  shilling,  sixpence,  ninej>ence,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  shooting — added  on  to  the  rent,  would  always  be  cheer- 
fully agreed  to.  And  whenever  it  is  possible,  some  such 
arrangement  should  be  made.  It  is  not  always  possible,  because 
in  many  cases  there  is  a  large  house  to  be  let  also,  for  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  find  a  tenant,  unless  the  shooting  goes  with 
it*  But  the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  would  be  satisfied  with  knowing 
that  they  were  sure  to  have  the  shooting  themselves  when  the 
landlord  did  not  want  it,  provided  no  such  difficulty  inter- 
vened. 

A  second  source  of  irritation,  which  is  more  easily  understood 
than  describetl,  is  connected  with  the  office  of  gamekeeper. 
On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  these  men  arc  as  honest  and  trust- 
worthy as  they  are  bold,  hardy,  and  diligent.  But  there  are 
black  sheep  among  them  ;  while  even  the  best  occasionally 
allow  themselves  to  be  transported  by  their  professional  feelings 
into  excesses   of    zeal    detrimental  to    their  master's   interests. 
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What  the  farmer  especially  dislikes  is  the  idea  of  being  watched 
by  these  men.  On  looking  suddenly  round  from  the  plougUing 
or  the  turnip-hoeing,  to  catch  sight  of  the  keeper's  face  peering- 
at  him  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  ;  to  confront  the  well-known 
veJveteen  jacket  and  corduroy  ]>reeches  at  every  corner  of  ihr 
farm  and  every  hour  of  the  day  ;  to  be  conscious  that  his  own 
dogs  and  cats  run  the  hourly  risk  of  being  shot,  trapped»  or 
poisoned ;  to  feel  that  evil  tongues  may  come  between  himself 
and  his  landlord,  and  suspicions  engendered  which,  though 
perfectly  innocent,  he  may  never  be  able  to  obliterate  ;  to  know, 
in  short,  that  in  these  ubiquitous  officials  he  has  perpetual  and 
vigilant  inspectors,  whose  very  business  it  is  to  encourage 
spies  and  talebearers,  and  who  are  sure  to  lend  a  greedy  ear  to 
whatever  lies  may  be  poured  into  it  by  the  first  idle,  drunken 
vagabond  who  owes  him  a  grudge  ; — to  see  and  feci  these 
things  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  tenant,  and  breeds  perhaps 
more  ill-blood  in  the  long-run  than  anything  else  connected  widi 
the  Game  Laws. 

We  are  very  far  from  meaning  that  such  arc  the  norma! 
relations  between  gamekeepers  and  farmers.  Each  c-an  da 
the  other  a  good  turn  ;  and  they  ought  to  be,  and  often  are, 
the  best  friends.  The  keeper  can  find  no  ally  equal  to  the 
farmer,  if  he  really  enlists  him  on  his  side  :  while  the  farmer  is 
dependent  on  the  keeper  for  many  goo<l  offices  for  which  be  can 
look  to  no  one  else.  The  keeper  can  get  him  fishing,  rook- 
shooting,  and  coursing.  Where  rabbits  are  still  kept  up,  be  can 
get  him  a  da)'*s  rabbit-shooting  ;  and  he  is  the  arbiter  of  bis 
fate  whenever  game  is  distributed  to  the  tenants.  The  tenant 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  places  often  finds  the 
keeper  very  useful  in  helping  him  to  keep  off  trespassers  aD*l 
pilferers,  who  in  some  districts  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  farmer. 
Thus  if  the  two  men  knew  their  own  interests,  they  would 
certainly  pull  together.  Vet  they  are  very  frequently  at  feud: 
and  it  should  be  the  landlord's  care,  wherever  it  is  possible,  to 
probe  these  squabbles  to  the  bottom.  Many  gentlemen  M 
only  that  their  own  servant  must  be  supported,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  perfectly  laudable  and  generous  sentiment,  allov 
themselves  occasionally  to  become  the  dupes  of  blackguards,  who 
make  them  believe  anything  they  choose,  and  from  whom  there 
is  no  appeal.  Keepers,  we  know,  have  difficult  and  delicate 
duties  to  perform,  which  they  discharge,  as  a  rule,  with  greet 
civility  and  consiflcration.  But  let  them  be  perfectly  immaculate, 
they  are  still  sure  to  make  enemies.  All  this  their  emplo}crJ 
know  perfectly  well,  and  their  first  impulse  is  to  stand  by  the 
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keeper,  at  all  hazanls.  We  cannot  impress  upon  them  too 
stronglj,  however,  the  necessity  of  placing  this  very  natural 
impulse  under  the  control  of  prudence  and  common-sense  ;  of 
remembering  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story ;  and  that  to 
protect  their  tenants  from  slanderous  imputations  is  a  duty  of 
equal  obligation  with  that  of  protecting  their  servant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  They  should  take  care,  in  a  word,  that  their 
keepers  make  no  mischief;  and  they  would  find  if  they  did, 
that  the  business  of  game  preserving  went  on  with  much  greater 
smoothness  than  it  does  in  the  absence  of  such  precautions. 

Subject  to  these  two  grievances,  we  doubt  if  the  average 
English  tenant  farmer  looks  with  any  ill-will  on  the  present 
system  of  game  preserving.  The  larger  and  wealthier  farmers, 
the  class  which  came  into  existence  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  but  is  now,  wc  believe,  on  the  decline, 
do  undoubtedly  desire  the  shooting  for  themselves,  and  wish  in 
all  respects  to  be  as  little  under  the  control  of  their  landlords  as 
possible.  Then  again  there  is,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  was,  a  considerable  class  of  farmers  who  had  made  money 
in  other  ways,  and  taken  to  farming  in  middle  age  ;  strangers 
to  the  traditions,  prescriptions,  and  immemorial  sympathies 
of  Enghsh  rural  life,  and  who  did,  no  doubt,  look  on  the 
sporting  rights  of  their  landlords  with  considerable  male- 
volence. But  when  allowance  is  made  for  each  of  these 
Taricties,  only  a  small  percentage  will  have  been  deducted  from 
the  great  body  of  the  English  tenantry,  who,  we  believe,  as 
a  rale,  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  system  whenever  the 
two  grievances  we  have  named  do  not  tend  to  embitter  them 
against  it.  Treat  them  liberally  with  the  game  killed  on  their 
fknns;  send  them  pheasants  in  the  winter;  ask  them  to  walk 
with  you  and  point  out  the  coveys  ;  show  them  that  you  do  not 
consider  themselves  nothing,  and  the  gamekeeper  everything  ; 
if  one  of  them  has  shooting  elsewhere,  and  lakes  out  a  cer- 
dBcatc,  give  him  a  day's  shooting  now  and  then  with  yourself, 
instead  of  having  liim  watched  like  a  returned  convict ;  in 
a  word,  make  friends,  companions,  and  fellow-sportsmen  of 
your  tenants,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  about  the  Game 
Laws  from  one  in  ten  thousand. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  peasantry,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  theif  are  supposed  to  regard  game  and  the  Game  Laws. 
It  stands  to  reason,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ordinary  agri- 
cultural labourer  has  nothing  to  lose  by  the  preser\'ation  of 
game  in  any  shape  or  form.  That  he  is  forbidden  to  kill  it  is 
no  loss  to  one  who  cannot  preserve  it,  and  who,  unless  it  were 
preserved  by  others,  would  never  see  a  single  head.     If  game  in 
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England  were  left  entirely  to  itself,  like  the  sparrows  or  the 
starlings,  in  one  generation  it  would  perish.  That  bares  and 
rabbits  ofTer  a  temptation  to  the  labourer,  which  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  in  his  path,  is  an  objection  which,  even  if  valid  at 
the  present  day,  would  easily  be  met  by  making  game  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  what  it  has  long  been  in  the  eye  of  common- 
sense,  namely,  property :  but  which,  owing  to  the  purely  arti- 
ficial character  which  game  has  now  assumed,  and  the  fact  that 
really  wild  game — game  in  no  degree  indebted  for  its  existence 
to  the  care  or  protection  of  man — has  practically  disappeared 
from  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  England,  is,  even  under  the 
existing  law,  valid  no  longer.  The  man  who  does  not  pay 
for  them  has  no  mure  moral  right  to  the  pheasants  which  come 
out  of  the  preserves,  than  to  the  pigeons  which  come  out  of  ibe 
dovecote ;  and  this  the  agricultural  labourer  knows  just  as  well 
as  he  knows  that  he  has  no  right  to  his  master's  apples  or 
potatoes.  There  is,  therefore,  no  peculiar  temptation  in  his 
case  to  call  for  our  sympathy  and  indulgence,  much  less  for 
any  sweeping  bag  and  baggage  expulsion  of  all  game,  game 
laws,  and  sportsmen,  from  the  Queen*s  dominions.  Another  \]nn% 
too,  the  agricultural  labourer  knows  quite  well,  as  well  as  the 
Radical,  and  it  is  this, — that  empty  covers  mean  an  empty 
Hall ;  and  he  is  not  such  a  fool,  in  spite  of  what  his  friends  sav 
of  him,  as  not  to  know  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered.  He 
is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  benefits  which  he  derives  in  many 
ways  from  a  resident  gentry,  and  would  not  be  so  mad  as  to 
set  against  these  any  ill-feeling  he  might  entertain  about  the 
Game  Laws  for  one  single  moment. 

But  as  regards  the  personal  tastes  and  predilections  of  tlu* 
agricultural  labourer,  considerable  experience  of  liis  habits 
enables  us  to  state  with  some  confidence  that  he  entertains  no  such 
feelings  at  all ;  that  he  rather  likes  to  see  game  about  the  field* 
than  otherwise,  and  takes  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  shooting 
when  September  arrives.  He  enjoys  a  chat  with  the  sportsman 
as  he  rests  under  a  hedge;  is  proud  of  marking  down  a  binl, 
and  takes  an  unaffected  delight  in  seeing  it  well  killed.  U 
he  gets  a  draught  of  cool  ale  from  the  gentleman's  keg,  or  a 
sixpence  to  buy  some  for  himself,  so  much  the  better.  He 
would  think  the  shooter  rather  shabby  if  he  gave  him  nothing. 
But  his  pleasure  in  the  sport  is  unaffected  by  consideratiooi 
of  gain.  It  is  bred  in  the  bone,  and  has  more  to  do  with  his 
snaring  an  occasional  rabbit,  than  either  hunger  or  thirst; 
though  the  latter  is  a  potent  incentive,  and  the  facility  for 
"drinking  out''  stolen  game,  alTorded  by  a  well-known  class  of 
public-houses,  is  answerable  for  half  the  poaching  that  exists. 
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It  is  there  that  the  occasional  depredator  meets  with  the  pro- 
fessional, and  is  overpowered  by  the  fascination  of  a  career 
in  which  the  charms  of  sport  and  the  charms  of  mischief  are  so 
delightfully  combined. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  peasant-farmer,  whether 
proprietor  or  tenant,  would  feel  differently  from  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  Peasant  farmers  exist  even  now,  in  consider- 
able numbers.  We  know  what  they  are.  They  do  not  want 
to  shoot;  and  are  very  willing  that  8omcb(Mly  else  should  pre- 
serve the  game  if  they  only  get  their  proper  share  of  it.  Hares 
and  rabbits  they  need  only  endure,  qitaindiu  bene  se  gcsscrint 
And  a  man  with  only  a  few  acres  of  land  gets  more  game  for 
himself,  if  it  is  preserved  by  the  neighbouring  squire,  than  if 
it  is  left  alone  altogether.  Generally  speaking,  the  small  farmer 
of  the  present  day,  who  can  do  as  he  likes,  is  almost  always 
anxious  to  let  the  game,  from  the  occupier  of  six  or  eight  acres, 
who  is  glad  to  get  five  shillings  for  it,  to  the  holder  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred,  who  gets  his  two  or  three  pounds. 
These  men  are  very  seldom  dishonest ;  but  preserve  the  game, 
bares  and  rabbits  included,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The 
present  writer  has  rented  shooting  from  such  men  over  and  over 
again,  and  always  found  them  civil  and  obliging,  and  interested 
in  showing  sport.  These  are  the  men  who  make  no  difficulty 
about  standing  beans,  or  even  a  late  bit  of  barley.  *  Oh,  go  in, 
sir;  you'll  find  some  birds  there,  Vll  be  bound  :'  is  their  usual 
address  when  they  see  you  hesitating  outside  any  cover  of  this 
kind.  VVe  have  known  such  men  keep  large  pieces  of  clover 
uncut  till  the  end  of  September,  where  there  were  few  turnips, 
in  order  that  their  game-tenant  might  have  something  to  hold 
the  birds  as  long  as  possible.  No  extension,  therefore,  of 
pefttant-f arming  or  peasant-proprietorship  which  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  us,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  need  cause  the 
country  gentleman  any  alarm  about  bis  game,  ft  is  not  from 
these  men,  or  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  that  the  real 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  In  point  of  fact,  the  multipli- 
cation on  any  great  estate  of  small  holdings,  varying  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  would  go  a  long  way  by  itself  towards 
settling  the  game  question,  and  many  other  rural  difEcuities  as 
welL 

One  who  knows  the  English  peasantry  well,  who  is  in- 
deed one  of  themselves,  and  is  admitted  to  their  confidence  on 
all  these  subjects, — who  is,  moreover,  no  bigoted  admirer  of 
landlords  or  parsons,  or  the  territorial  system  in  general, — has 
recently  assured  us  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  while  leading  probably  to  greater  self-government  in 
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the  villages,  will   be   in   no  way   hostile   to   the  privileges,  the 
pleasures,  or  the  property  of  the  landed  aristocracy :   '  the  land- 
lord has  nothing  whatever  to  fear  for  his  park,  his  mansion,  his 
privacy,  his  shooting^  or  anything  else/     These  are  the  words  of 
Mr.  Richard  Jefferies,  who  ought  to  know  the  minds  of  English 
villagers,  if  any  man  in  England  does.     And,  for  our  part,  we 
entirely  believe  him.     The  English  peasantry  are  fond  of  sport, 
and  they  are  attached,  as  a  rule,  to  the  local  families.     None  of 
that  social  feeling  which  poisons  the  relations  in  some  instancies 
between    the    farmers    and    the    gentry    reaches    down    to    the 
labourers.       No :    we   agree   with    Air.   Jefferies,   that   from  the 
agricultural   peasantry,  neither  now  nor  hereafter,  neither  under 
the  present  system  nor  the  one  that  we  are  told  is  to  succeed,  it, 
have  the  English  land-owners,  provided  they  possess  the  most 
ordinary  tact  and  liberality,  anything  to  fear  whatever  on  the 
question  of  game  and  the  Game  Laws.     An  admirable  example 
has  been  set  by  Lord  VValsingham,*  who  has  promised  his  cot- 
tage tenantry  in  Norfolk  a  shilling  for  every  partridge  killed  on 
the  estate ;   and  as  the  average  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been 
1900,  that  would  give  a  total  of  95/.  to  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  cottage  rents.     The  number  might  easily  be  increased, 
and  this  would  give  the  labourers  a  substantial  interest  in  tbe 
birds,  disposing  them  to  protect  the  nests,  and  prevent  cats  and 
dogs  from  disturbing  them.     This  is  an  excellent   plan  ;  and 
though  our  own  opinion  is  that  the  peasantry  are  not  hostile 
to  the  Game  Laws  even  now,  it  is  wise,  nevertheless,  by  this 
powerful  appeal  to  their  interests,  to  turn  them  into  fast  friends. 
We  have  next  to  consider  poaching  and  the  poacher  :  and  ixota 
this  question  we  arc  happy  to  say  a  good  deal  of  the  nonseue 
with  which  it  was  formerly  encrusted  has  recently  been  scraped 
off,   so   that   the   public   has  at  last   begun  to  see  it  in  its  Itdp 
colours.    There  arc  many  kinds  of  poaching,  and  many  varieties 
of  the  poacher,  but  they  are  all  capable  of  being  classified  nnder 
one    of    these    two    heads— the    occasional    and     the    regulsr 
poacher.     There  is  the  man  who  knocks  over  a  rabbit  wilh  a 
stick  or  a  stone  as  he  sees  it  sitting  in  the  grass  ;   who  watches 
where  the  hare  goes  through   the  hedge  while  he   is  at  work  in 
the  fields,  and  sets  his  wire  in  the  place;  who  strolls  along  thf 
lanes  with  a  gun,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  killing  small  birdi, 
and  if  he  sees  a  hare  on  its  form,  or  a  covey  of  birds  upon  ibe 
ground   in  the  adjoining  field,  fills  his  pocket  at  a  shot;  wbo 
delights  in  shooting  partridges  on  Sunday  morning  when  nobody 
is  about,  after  they  have  begun  to  pair ;  and  there  is  the  man 
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who  belongs  to  a  gang-,  who  goes  out  armetl  at  night,  with  six, 
eight,  or  a  dozen  confederates,  and  brings  home  his  booty  bj  the 
cartload.  The  occasional  poacher  is  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  though  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  him  in  check,  his 
offence  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  regular 
poacher;  differing  from  it  almost  as  much  as  the  crime  of  the 
servant  who  steals  a  shilling  from  her  mistress's  dressing-table, 
or  a  bottle  of  wine  from  his  master's  cellar,  differs  from  the 
crime  of  the  burglar  who  goes  out  equipped  for  violence,  and 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  resist  capture  by  murder.  Of  the 
occasional  or  petty  poacher  we  need  not  say  much.  Where 
there  is  an  efficient  gamekeeper  he  cannot  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  and  indeed  among  the  genuine  agricultural  labourers 
oSeaces  of  this  class  are  in  some  parts  of  England  very 
scarce.  The  late  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport  once  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  on  his  own  estate  he  had  never  heard 
of  an  agricultural  labourer  being  convicted  of  poaching  in  his 
life. 

It  is  the  poaching  gangs  against  whom  our  efforts  should  be 
^directed  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  more  diflficulty  in  sup- 
pressing them  without  the  destruction  of  game,  than  there  was 
in  suppressing  sheep-stealing  without  the  destruction  of  sheep. 
As  long  as  poaching  of  this  kind  continues  to  be  profitable,  men 
will  be  found  to  engage  in  it;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
fitable as  long  as  the  receiver  encourages  the  thief,  and  as  long 
as  a  silly  and  ignorant  sympathy  with  the  crime  committed 
induces  every  poaclicr  to  hope  that,  if  caught,  he  will  not  be 
cunvicted,  and,  if  convicted,  will  be  lightly  punished.  The 
receiver  can  only  be  abolished  partly  by  underselling  the  thief, 
partly  by  creating  a  public  opinion  against  the  illegal  sale  and 
purchase  of  game,  which  would  make  it  disgraceful  for  any 
respectable  tradesman  to  engage  in  it.  The  sympathy  can 
only  be  abolished  by  divesting  game  of  that  exceptional  cha- 
racter which  it  has  too  long  been  permitted  to  retain,  as  some- 
thing essentially  wild  and  common,  and  placing  it  on  the 
footing  of  ordinary  property.  To  do  this,  indeed,  would  pro- 
bably effect  both  objects — destroy,  that  is,  both  the  profit  and 
the  sympathy.  But  combined  with  a  proposal  which  has  been 
favourably  noticed  in  the  House  of  Common,  and  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  it  would  in  time  put  an  end  to 
poaching,  almost  as  certainly  as  the  reduction  of  customs  duties 
put  an  end  to  smuggling. 

The  regular  or  wholesale  poacher  pursues  his  favourite 
occupation  for  about  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and 
probably  works  fitfully  at  some  kind  of  handicraft  during  the 
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other  four.  From  March  to  August  he  is  a  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, or  bricklayer.  From  August  to  March  he  is  more 
agreeably  occupied,  spending  his  mornings  in  bed,  break- 
fasting copiously  about  noon  on  beefsteaks,  bacon,  and  ale, 
diverting  the  afternoon  with  dng-fighting  and  skittles,  and 
returning  at  night  to  the  fields,  woods,  and  plantations. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  may  earn  from  lwi> 
to  three  pounds  a  week,  and  during  the  other  part  perhaps  haW 
as  much.  There  is  no  denying  that  poaching  has  a  charm  of  its 
own,  which  redeems  it  from  the  utter  brutality  of  the  house- 
breaker or  garotter ;  and  accounts  to  some  citent  for  the  mis- 
chievous indulgence  extended  to  it  by  persons  who  do  not 
look  below  the  surface.  Ground-game  is  taken  by  the  night- 
poacher  in  long  nets,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and 
pegged  to  the  ground  at  short  intervals,  along  the  edge  of 
a  plantation.  One  man  can  set  a  hundred  yards  in  threi*- 
minutes.  When  the  net  is  ready,  the  adjoining  fields  where 
the  hares  and  rabbits  are  at  feed  are  beaten  with  mute  dogs, 
who  drive  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  cover,  where  they  are  at 
once,  of  course,  entangled  in  the  meshes,  and  speedily  find  ihek 
way  into  the  poacher's  cart.  The  wonderful  silence  with  which 
all  this  can  be  effected  must  have  been  experienced  to  be  under- 
stocMl.  Tlic  practised  ears  of  watchers  and  keepers  may  be 
close  at  hand,  and  yet  fail  to  catch  a  single  sound  :  the  faintest 
whimper,  the  lowest  whistle,  even  the  crackling  of  a  leaf,  being 
sufficient  to  put  them  on  the  alert  We  have  lain  in  a  ditch 
ourselves,  while  six  or  seven  poachers  passed  within  a  dowa 
yards, and  never  heard  the  slightest  noise;  for  it  is  nece&sary,of 
course,  to  let  them  set  their  nets  before  showing  yourselves,  as 
in  that  case  you  rot  only  catch  them  in  the  act,  but  at  the  swdc 
time  secure  their  implements,  always  an  object  with  the  game- 
keeper, as  they  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  the  loss  of 
them  falls  heavily  on  the  poachers'  fund,  out  of  which  all  such 
expenses  are  defrayed.  The  great  danger  while  lying  in  amboih 
is  that  the  poacher's  dog  may  get  wind  of  you,  in  which  cut 
you  may  be  taken  at  a  disadvantnge,  with  very  disagreeahlr 
consequences. 

These  gangs,  whether  they  come  from  distant  towns,  or 
the  large  manufacturing  villages,  which  are  common  in  ibc 
midland  counties,  are  often  formed  of  desperate  men,  who 
are  formidable  antagonists  even  when  unarmed  with  guns. 
They  are  as  regularly  trained  in  stone-throwing,  for  instance,  n* 
our  soldiers  are  in  musketry,  and  with  pockets  full  of  the  sharp 
Mountsorrel  stone,  used  for  mending  the  roads,  they  will  keep 
at  bay  any  but  a  very  resolute  assailant.     Serious  wounds  aw 
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often  inflicted  by  these  missiles;  for  at  eight  or  ten  yards  the 
poacher  is  n  dead  shot  with  them,  and  if  the  blow  only  stuns 
the  keeper,  his  purpijse  is  answered  just  as  well  as  if  it  cut  his 
head  open.  With  guns,  of  course,  they  are  still  more  dangerous. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  dictum  recently  delivered  from 
the  Bench  by  one  of  our  learned  Judges,  that  keepers  should 
always  be  allowed  to  carry  guns  when  they  expect  a  conflict 
with  poachers ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  a  poacher  is  not 
<h?tcrred  from  coming  to  close  quarters  by  the  sight  of  firearms, 
while  he  will  feel  all  the  more  justified  in  carrying  them  him- 
self if  he  knows  they  will  be  carried  by  the  keepers.  The 
latter,  moreover,  can  never  fire  till  they  are  fired  at,  so  that  the 
poacher  has  a  double  chance,  and  he  will  run  the  risk  of  a  return 
shot  with  the  most  perfect  hardihood.  A  relation  of  the 
present  writer  fell  in  one  night  with  some  poachers,  for  whom 
be  was  un  the  watch  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  struggle  that 
ensued,  ho  and  the  keej>er  succeeded  in  separating  the 
leader  of  the  gang  from  his  companions,  and,  after  a  long 
pursuit.,  brought  him  to  bay  at  a  narrow  foot-bridge  spanning 
a  small  but  deep  brook.  On  the  other  side  of  the  plank 
the  poacher  took  his  stand,  and  levelled  his  gun  at  the 
keeper.  *  Very  well,*  said  his  master,  *  if  you  shoot  him  I 
shall  shoot  you,  so  1  give  you  fair  warning.*  The  Squire  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  a  man  of  his  word,  who  if^  he  said 
he  wonld  shoot  you,  was  like  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  'damned 
likely  to  do  it.*  But  the  man  pulled  the  trigger  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Fortunately  for  all  parties,  the  cap 
missed  fire,  and  before  he  could  replace  it  his  pursuers  rushed. 
in  upon  him  and  took  him.  Here  was  certain  death  staring 
him  in  the  face,  but  it  did  not  stop  him.  The  fact  that  two 
men  stood  in  front  of  him  with  loaded  guns,  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  they  were  fully  prepared  to  use,  would  not  have  pre- 
vented murder  from  being  commiucd,  had  not  an  accident 
intervened. 

Another  case  we  remember  of  much  more  recent  occur- 
rence, when  a  keeper,  himself  unarmed,  was  shot  dead  by 
a  poacher  with  whom  he  came  up  after  a  long  run,  and  whom 
he  gallantly  attempted  to  seize.  In  this  case,  if  the  unfor- 
tunate man  hail  carried  a  gun,  of  what  use  would  it  have 
been  to  him  ?  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  keepers  ought 
to  carry  guns  at  night;  but  we  do  think,  that  poachers  who 
carry  them  should  be  held  guilty  of  an  offence  distinct  from 
mere  night-poaching,  and  liable  to  a  much  heavier  penalty. 
For  it  is  impossible,  as  the  reader  will  easily  perceive, 
for   the    keepers    to    allow    themselves    to    be  intimidated    by 
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firearms.  If  they  did,  every  poacher  ia  the  country  would 
carry  them,  and  would  be  secure  of  impunity.  For  these 
murderous  gangs  there  is  no  excuse  whatever ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  full  severity  of  the  law  should  not 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  most  rigorous  measures 
against  these  professional  rufRans  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
forbearance  towards  petty  offenders,  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  weaning  them  from  their  lawless  propensities. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  should  certainly  be  a  penaltj  for 
carrying  firearms  at  night  in  execution  of  an  unlawful  purpose, 
over  and  above  the  punishment  imposable  on  night-poaching.* 
Guns,  be  it  remembered,  are  only  required  by  the  gang  men 
for  one    kind    of  poaching,  and  not  always  for  that.     Hares, 
partridges,  and  rabbits  are  always  netted ;  and  pheasants  very 
often.     It  is  of  course  the  night-poacher's  object  to  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  and  therefore  to  use  guns  as  little  as 
possible ;   and   very  frequently   when  he    takes   one  with   him 
there  is  nothing  for  him  to  shoot,  except  the  keepers.      Night- 
poaching,   therefore,    should    be    divided    into    two    kinds,   the 
greater  and  the  less.     And   the  first  should  be  punished  verr 
heavily.     One  great  advantage  of  this  plan  would   be  that  the 
poacher,  if  he  was  caught  with  a  gun,  would  know  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  escape.      Guns  are  not  usually  discharged  till  the 
struggle  has  begun,  and  the  men  are  all  mixed  up  together,  so 
that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  by  whom  they 
were  fired,  and  whether  at  a  dog  or  a  man,  or  by  pure  accident. 
Thus  the  really  guilty  person  frequently  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.     But  there  would  be  much  less  difficulty  in  swearing  to 
the  fact  that  A,  B,  or  C,  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  when   the  two 
parties  met,  and  if  that  were   made  a  serious  offence   by  itself^ 
the  comparative  certainty  of  conviction  and  punishment  would 


*  B;  the  Act  of  1828  it  is  enacted,  'That  if  aay  persons,  to  the  niunber  of 
ihrae  ot  man  together,  shall'bx  night  unlawfully  uutcr  or  be  on  any  laxui, 
irhether  open  or  cncloaed,  for  tho  pnrpoae  of  taking  or  dc&tToying  game  or 
mbbiti,  any  of  sach  pereonB  being  armed  with  any  gnn,  crossbow,  &&«mf^ 
bludgeon,  or  any  otbei  offennve  weapon,  each  and  every  of  such  petaoos  shall 
bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  lieing  conricted  thereof  before  the  JtistioM  of 
Gfloi  Delivery  or  of  the  Court  of  Great  Sueeioaa  of  the  oouut^  or  place  in  whioh 
tho  oflV-noc  ahnll  be  committed,  sliall  bo  liable,  at  the  dlnci^tinn  of  the  Gourt,  to 
be  tr«U8ported  beyuud  aeoB  for  auy  lerm  uot  exceeding  fonrtcen  years,  nar 
lesa  than  seven  vear?,  or  to  bo  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  bbour  for  any  tona 

■Slot  exceeding  uireo  yeard,  and  in  Scotland  any  persons  so  oflfending  Buall  be 

'Unblo  to  be  puniihcd  in  like  manner.' 

But  this  IS  not  enough.  What  we  wish  to  see  Is  some  change  In  tb*  law  b; 
'which  carryiDg  fire-arms  ahnll  be  conBtitnt«d  an  exceptional  offeoce,  dixtiDCt 
from  carrying  bludgeons,  flails^  or  lifc-preaorvcra.  These  arc  all  'oflenuvfi' 
veajiona ;  but  a  gun  is  a  deadly  weapon. 
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go  lomc  way  towards  ensuring  the  disuse  of  tircarms  by  these 
unscrupulous  marauders. 

Could  the  conflicts  between  poacher  and  keeper  be  robbe<I  of 
the  tragic  incidents  which  now  tcK)  often  accompany  them,  a 
great  step  would  have  been  gained.  The  Game  Laws  would  be 
relieved  from  one  great  source  of  odium,  and  poaching  be  brought 
more  on  a  level  with  vulgar  and  commonplace  offences.  The  next 
quarter  into  which  our  enquiries  must  be  carried  is  the  game- 
dealer's  back  premises,  where  he  keeps  whole  rooms  full  of 
game,  in  a  cool  place,  to  replenish  his  front  as  they  are 
wanted.  It  is  already  unlawful  by  the  Act  of  William  IV',  for 
game-dealers  to  buy  game  from  any  unlicensed  person,  or  for 
any  unlicensed  person  to  sell  game.  But  the  law  seems  to 
have  remained  a  dead  letter  ever  since  it  was  passed,  owing,  we 
suppose,  to  the  great  diflficulty  of  enforcing  it.  Some  gentlemen 
are  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dutch  Game 
Law  might  be  advantageously  introduced  Into  our  own,  and 
that  is  '  the  certiRcate  of  origin  '  required  from  every  one  who  is 
foond  w^ith  game  about  his  person,  not  being  on  a  highway  or 
footpath,  and  from  any  sender  of  game  out  of  one  province  in 
which  the  fence  months  have  expired,  into  another  where  they 
are  still  in  force.  The  object  of  this  last-mentioned  provision 
is,  of  course,  to  prevent  game  killed  in  one  district  during  the 
continuance  of  the  close  time  from  being  passed  off  as  game 
killed  in  another,  where  it  has  terminated ;  and  in  a  very 
extensive  country,  where  there  are  a  great  many  different  dates 
&Led  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  shooting  season,  such  a 
prorision  is  obviously  necessary.  But  we  hardly  see  that  it  would 
meet  the  abuse  which  is  our  principal  difRcuIty  in  England. 
What  we  stand  so  much  in  need  of  here  is  some  means  of  com- 
pelling the  dealers  to  buy  only  from  persons  who  are  authorized 
to  »ell,  either  from  the  owner  of  the  game,  or  those  deputed  by 
the  owner.  If  the  game-dealer  could  be  compelled  to  produce 
a  certificate  of  origin  for  all  the  game  in  bis  shop,  the  thing 
would  be  done.  But  how  could  that  bo  managed?  How,  that 
iiy  could  the  dealer  be  prevented  from  making  one  certificate 
do  duty  for  half-a-dozcn  different  consignments?  The  police 
or  the  inspectors  could  not  always  be  rushing  about  the  country 
to  ascertain  if  these  certificates  were  genuine.  And  on  the 
whole  we  seem  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  two  propositions  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  are  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  each  other;  the  one,  that  game  should  be  made 
property  ;  the  other,  that  gentlemen  who  sell  their  game  should 
condescend  to  be  licensed  dealers,  and  pay  their  annual  tribute 
to  the  Exchequer, 
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To  the  first  of  these  proposals  the  one  objection,  wl 
many  people  seems  insuj^erable,  is  the  difEculty  of  idei 
tion.  But  although  the  Committee  of  1873  reported  agaij 
chiefly  on  this  ground,  in  the  evidence  taken  before  tl 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  \ 
should  not  game  be  the  property  of  the  man  on  whose 
it  is  found,  in  which  case  it  would  be  the  property  of 
other  person  to  whom  he  had  given  it  ?  This  question 
asked  by  several  witnesses,  and  in  answer  to  it  the  Commi 
can  only  say,  that  •  it  seems  unreasonable  to  include  in 
category  of  projierty  animals  which,  by  their  own  act, 
af^ainst  the  will  of  the  person  on  whose  soil  they  happen  U 
without  any  right  in  him  to  retain  them,  transfer  themM 
to  the  soil  of  another.'  *  SFhi/  is  it  unreasonable  ?  ■ 
seems  to  us  a  mere  prejudice.  The  proposed  change  nl 
I  if  course,  lead  to  some  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  prosecutlt 
but  if  it  facilitated  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  ; 
who  were  caught  in  the  act,  game  preservers  would  ccrtainl 
the  gainers  by  it.  It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  g 
is  very  domestic,  and  that  partridges  and  pheasants  genei 
come  home  at  night  to  the  place  where  they  were  bred,  ert 
they  have  wandered  from  it  by  day.  Hares  and  rabbits  OB 
outside  of  an  estate  will  be  found,  of  course,  occasional!; 
another  man's  land ;  but  they  will  make  for  their  own  c 
when  disturbed,  and  would  be  caught  on  the  ground  to  which 
properly  belonged,  even  if  not  started  on  it.  A  good  dei 
course  would  depend  on  public  opinion.  If  juries  refuse 
convict  men  of  theft  whom  they  readily  convict  of  poaching 
in  other  words,  the  *  moral  sense  of  the  community  '  is  agr 
making  game  property,  of  course  the  attempt  would  be  a  fai 
Hut  we  know  of  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  such  il 
state  of  public  feeling.  It  is  the  practical  difficulty,  not 
moral  repugnance,  which  always  comes  uppermost  when 
the  proposal  is  discussed.  We  should  have  said  that  pi 
opinion  in  the  abstract  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  cha 
And  our  own  belief  is  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  the  ideas  of 
poulterer  or  fishmonger  would  speedily  adjust  themselves  tc 
new  standard  of  right  and  wrong  created  by  it,  and  that  afl 
few  years  they  would  no  more  think  of  buying  stolen  g; 
the  butcher  thinks  of  buying  stolen  beef. 

We  must  not  be  the  slaves  of  words.  The  game 
estate  is  now  reared,  fed,  sheltered,  and  protected  by  th( 
or  occupier  of  the  soil,  and  is  virtually  his  own  as  mud 
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bis  poultry,  or  his  bees.  That  there  is  a  technical 
difficulty  in  proving  it  to  be  his  property  does  not  make  it  not 
his  property.  The  difficulty  of  the  proof  is  one  thing,  the 
nature  of  the  chattel  is  another.  And  there  need  be  no  practical 
difficulty  whatever  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  keepers 
see  it  actually  taken  upon  the  owner's  ground.  The  tenth  case, 
in  which  they  have  not  seen  it,  and  could  only  proceed  against 
the  men  as  poachers,  we  should  think  they  would  willingly 
give  up  for  the  sake  ot'  the  advantage  they  would  gain  in 
dealing  with  the  other  nine. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  what  the  old  Game  Law 

reformers  expected  to  be  a  death-blow  to  poaching,  and  that  is 

the  supply  of  the  market  by  the  game  preservers  themselves:  and 

the  only  two  things,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  have  interfered 

with  the  fulfilment  of  this  expectation  are  the  absurd  prejudice 

'ntertained  against   the  sale  of  game   by   gentlemen,   and   the 

.*|ually  ludicrous  sympathy  with  the  professional  poacher  which 

bas  been  displayed,  both  by  ignorant  sentimentalists  and  crafty 

politicians.       To    make    game    property,    and    thoroughly     to 

habituate  the  public  to  look  on  it  as  such,  would  go  a  long  way 

towards  removing  the  prejudice  against  trading  in  it;  and  if, 

in  addition  to  this,  all  persons  who  arc  now  qualified  to  sell 

game  in  virtue  of  their  licence  to  kill  it  were  required  to  take 

out  a  dealer's  licence  as  well,  public  opinion,  we  think,  would 

LJOon  come  round  to  the  side  of  common  sense,  if  it  has  not 

^pUy  done  so  long  ago.     The  present  Lord  1  lampden,  addressing 

^ft*  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  of  April,  1871,  expressed 

bU  approval  of  this  suggestion. 

fin  respect  of  the  over-proserTation  of  game  a  check  would  be  put 
the  practice  by  making  game  rateable,  and  a  further  check 
Id  be  provided  hy  making  it  expensive.  lie  agrood  with  what 
been  put  forward,  that  landlords  who  sold  thoir  game  should  be 
lired  to  tako  out  a  heavy  licence.  With  Buch  a  provision  in  force, 
llords  would  either  preserve  game  for  purposes  of  trade ;  or  give 
preserving,  and  save  the  cost  of  tho  licence.* 

And  when  game  was  once  placed  on  so  prosy  a  footing  as  this, 
wbody  could  object  to  the  sale  of  it  on  sentimental  grounds. 
The  landowner  would  either  pay  for  the  licence  and  make  game 
Jrceding  a  regular  business,  in  which  case  he  ought  to  be  able, 
'•  Qe  had  fair  play,  to  drive  the  poachers  out  of  the  market ;  or 
•ie  Would  not  pay  for  the  licence,  and  then,  as  he  could  not 
s«M  the  game,  he  would  preserve  less,  and  public  opinion  be 
F*>pitiated  from  another  point  of  view. 
Vol.  161.— JVb.  32U  B  The 
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The  present  age  is  said  to  be  intolerant  of  shams,  but  the  out- 
cry against  the  (lame  Laws  is  probably  the  most  gigantic  sh&m 
which  has  ever  attained  currency  in  this  country.     Here  are  a 
number  of  living  creatures,  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for 
food,  reared  and  protected  at  considerable  cost  by  the  owners 
rtnd  occupiers  of  land,  and  these  are  told  either  that  other  person* 
Kave  just  as  good  a  right  to  them  as  themselves  ;  or  else  that  they 
mast  not  keep  them,  because  they  arc  a  temptation  to  crime ! 
All  kinds  of  property  are  a  temptation  to  crime;  and  if  the 
freedom    with    which   game    is    exposed   makes   it   a   greater 
temptation  than  property  which  is  kept  out  of  sights  the  dis- 
tinction  affects   only  the    occasional    poacher  whose    case   has 
already  been  considered.     The  gangs  are  wholly  unaffected  by 
it.    Many  members  of  a  gang  never  see  a  head  of  game  by  day- 
light.    They  are  not  suddenly  tempted  by  the  sight  of  a  rabbit 
in  a  tuft  of  grass  or  the  discovery  of  a  hare's  run  in  a  hedge. 
To  them  the  pheasants   in  a  preserve  arc  as  much  locked  up 
and  invisible  as   the  diamonds  in  a  jewel-case  or  the  spoons 
:ind  forks  in  a  plate-chest.      They  know  that  in  such  and  such 
a   wood    the   Squire    or   my   Lord  has  two    or   three   hundre<I 
pheasants  carefully  fenced  in,  fed  every  day  like  his  chickens, 
and  watched  from  infancy  to  maturity  with  still  greater  solici- 
tude.   They  do  not  see  these  birds.     They  only  know  of  iheir 
existence,  as  they   know   of  the  existence  of  other   valuables. 
They   are   aware  that   they   will   have   the  same  difficulties  to 
'encounter,  and  the  same  resistance  to  overcome,  as  the  burglar 
lias.     Their  temptation,  then,  is  the  same  as  his,  neither  greater 
nor  less,  and  to  pretend  that  it  is  anything  else  is  sheer  hyptk* 
crisy.     The  pretence,   in  fact,   would  never  be  made,  were  it 
not  hoped  to  wound  through  the  Game  Laws  a  class  which  J* 
obnoxious  to  the  Radical,   and   to   be    hunted  down  by  evcrj 
means  at  his  disposal,  like  a  wolf  or  a  wild  cat. 

If,  however,  the  Radical  hopes  to  use  the  peasantry  for  this 
purpose,  we  believe  he  will  be  disappointed.  At  all  events,  it 
^ill  be  difficult  to  enlist  the  agricultural  labourer  in  a  crusade 
against  game  or  field  sports  :  and  if  the  whole  of  the  two  million 
I'otcrs  about  to  be  enfranchised,  instead  of  little  more  than  o 
third  of  them,  belonged  to  this  class,  the  members  of  Parliament 
in  the  next  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  any  sweeping 
change,  would  probably  not  be  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  this. 

We  have  said  a  good  deal  of  the  country  gentleman's  interest 
in  field  sports,  and  of  the  motive  they  supply  for  constant 
residence  on  his  estate.  To  those  who  would  dispute  the  value 
of  a  resident  landed  gentry  we  can  offer  no  better  answer  than 
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has  been  gWen  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.*  But  to  many 
who  would  not,  it  may,  neverthelcsa,  occur  to  ask,  why  game 
mast  necessarily  be  preserved  for  their  amusement?  Why,  it 
may  be  said,  should  not  a  country  gentleman  take  his  three 
months'  holiday  in  the  year,  and  come  back  to  the  management 
of  his  estate,  like  a  professional  man  to  his  business?  Several 
answers  of  various  degrees  of  weight  may  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  our  Parliamentary  system  opposes  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  such  habits.  All 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  half  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
landed  proprietors,  and  have  consequently  but  five  months  for 
residing  on  their  estates,  often  very  extensive  ones,  and  giving 
that  personal  supervision  to  the  management  of  them  which 
is  considered  so  yaluablc.  If  from  these  five  months  we  cut 
nfiF  three,  or  even  two,  we  reduce  the  proprietor  at  once  to 
the  condition  of  an  absentee.  But,  besides  the  inspection  of 
their  properties,  such  men  have  other  duties  to  perform  of  an 
equally  indispensable  character.  Members  have  to  mix  with 
their  constituents  ;  great  peers  have  to  preside  at  county 
meetiogs,  impart  and  receive  information  on  various  important 
subjects,  feel  the  pulse  of  public  c»pinion  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  exercise  a  popular  and  liberal  hospitality.  That 
noblemen  and  country  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  Parlia- 
cnent  should  be  absent  from  their  estates  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  seems  impossible.  Gentlemen,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  not  members  of  Parliament,  are  bound  to  be 
on  the  spot  on  such  occasions,  as  they  are  the  leading  men 
of  the  constituency,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  county,  in 
the  absence  of  peers  and  representatives.  That  they  should 
enjoy  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  of  intercourse  with  the 
latter  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  is,  In  fact,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  whole  machine. 

Of  those  again  who  have  no  Parliamentary  duties  to  keep  them 
in  England  during  the  spring  and  summer,  a  large  proportion 
Tisit  London  in  the  season.  And  if  any  one  doubts  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  custom,  we  refer  him  to  a  work  above  the  suspicion 
of  prejudice  on  any  such  subject  as  this,  if  not  on  any  subject 
whatever — "The  Office  and  Work  of  Universities,'  by  John 
Henry  Newman.  What  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  to  the  youth, 
that,  says  he,  is  London  to  the  grown  man,  and  intercourse  with 
the  best  society  of  the  Metropolis  helps  to  fit  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  station  in  a  way  that  climbing  up 
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Mont  Blanc  would  never  do.  If  it  is  said  that  this^  l\\e\ 
his  amusement,  and  let  him  be  content  with  this,  the  answer 
is,  that  no  man  can  judge  for  another  on  points  of  this  kind, 
and  that,  practically,  men  do  not  find  that  relaxation  in  London 
ball-rooms  which  they  do  find  in  hunting  and  shooting.  For 
these  sports  the  only  substitute  is  travelling.  And  by  the 
terms  of  our  argument,  even  gentlemen  who  are  not  members 
of  Parliament,  cannot  have  both  a  season  abroad,  and  a  season 
in  London  as  well.  Wc  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self now,  how  much  of  that  kind  of  amusement,  which  combines 
relaxation  and  cicilement,  would  be  left  to  a  resident  proprietary, 
if  field  sports  were  abolished.  That  the  owner  of  an  estate 
should  find  his  principal  amusements  at  home  ;  that  these  should 
be  of  a  manly  and  invigorating  character,  and  such  as  to  bring 
him  into  contact  as  much  as  possible  with  all  classes  of 
society ;  are  propositions  which  nobody  will  ilispute  except  the 
Radical  zealot  who  wishes  to  destroy  the  whole  system,  or  the 
effeminate  phih)sopher  who  is  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet,  ftnd 
looks  down  with  literary  contempt  nn  all  physical  exertion  and 
feats  of  hardihood  as  worthy  only  of  savages,  or  soldiers. 

This  may  seem  a  small  matter.  But  it  is  evidently  the  desire, 
the  scarcely  veiled  desire,  of  a  certain  class  of  reformers  in 
this  country  to  effect  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  structure  of 
rural  society,  and  to  banish  at  the  same  time  all  those  ideaA, 
traditions,  and  associations,  which  still  haunt  the  village  and 
the  manor  house,  and  constitute  one  of  the  chief  strongholds 
of  Conservatism.  To  this  end  misrepresentation,  exaggeration, 
calumny,  and  even  gross  unadulterated  falsehood,  are  set  activelr 
in  motion  far  and  wide,  high  and  low,  by  the  agents  of  the 
Radical  confederacy,  in  order  to  kindle  the  torch  of  discord, 
and  inflame  against  each  other  the  various  classes  of  the  rural 
community,  who  have  so  long  presented  an  unbroken  front  to 
the  progress  of  revolution.  Nothing  is  of  small  account  oo 
which  the  promoters  of  this  great  change  rely  for  the  success 
of  their  attempt.  VVe  are  far  from  underrating  the  conser- 
vatism of  the  large  towns,  the  conservatism  of  reflection  and 
conviction,  which  is  still  destined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 
moulding  the  history  of  this  Empire.  But  there  is  also  a  con- 
servatism of  the  heart  and  the  affections,  the  conservatism  of 
Wordsworth  and  George  Eliot,  which  wc  cannot  afford  to  lose 
in  the  great  struggle  that  is  at  hand  ;  and  this  is  born  of  tbf 
woods,  and  the  hills,  and  the  streams,  and  the  eloquent  immu- 
tability of  natujre.  To  destroy  this  will  be  impossible  till 
England  becomes  one  huge  city ;  but  it  may  be  so  divided  and 
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distracted  as  to  be  reduced  to  impotence;  and  this  is  the  object 
with  which  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  approach 
the  subject  who  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  Game  Laws, 

If  the  commercial  aristocracy  choose  to  challenge  the  terri- 
torial ;  if  the  mill-owners  choose  to  sny  to  the  landowners,  *  Vou 
are  a  selfish,  luxurious,  and  tyrannical  class,  livings  on  the 
sweat  of  the  poor,  between  whom  and  yourselves  all  the  sweet 
sympathies  and  charities  of  life  have  long  since  disappeared  ; 
who,  by  buying  out  smaller  proprietors,  have  created  a  gigantic 
monopoly,  and  now  dictate  terms  to  your  miserable  serfs  to 
whose  very  faces  you  are  strangers :  for  this  grinding  despotism 
we  wish  to  substitute  the  milder  and  more  benignant  system  of 
the  commercial  aristocracy,  Who  never  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
whose  leading  members  are  self-denying  philanthropists,  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  tending  the  sick,  as  often  as 
they  hear  of  their  necessities,  whose  power,  all  who  come  within 
its  range,  love,  venerate,  and  bless  :  and  for  whom  all  their 
dependants,  should  a  civil  war  break  out  to-morrow,  would 
fight  knee-deep  in  blood*/ — if  our  manufacturing  millionaires 
appeal  to  the  British  public  to  act  as  umpire  between  them- 
selves and  the  county  families  in  a  struggle  based  on  this  con- 
trast, who  should  say  them  nay  ?  Let  the  battle  be  fought,  and 
let  the  truth  win ;  and  as  in  war  all  stratagems  are  fair,  we 
cannot  find  fault  with  them  for  any  disguise  which  they  may 
think  proper  to  assume  in  order  to  gain  the  day.  But  we  may 
claim  the  right  of  plucking  it  off;  and  we  have  therefore  thought 
it  our  duty  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  which  cloaks  the  outcry 
against  the  Game  Laws.  All  honest  attempts  to  ease  them 
where  they  still  pinch,  and  to  prevent  injustice  from  being  done 
to  either  proprietor,  farmer,  or  labourer,  command  our  heartiest 
approval.  But  we  would  set  the  agricultural  classes  on  their 
guard  against  those  pseudo-benefactors  who,  under  cover  of  pro- 
moting their  welfare,  arc  only  pushing  forward  their  own 
jealous  and  malicious  projects  ;  and,  while  apparently  intent 
on  assisting  the  tenant  or  the  labourer,  are  only  waiting  their 
opportunity  to  stab  the  landlord  in  the  back. 


Abt. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons^  June  8//1, 
1885, 

2.  Mr,  GladsUme^s  Letter  to  the  Midlothian  Electors^  June  21th^ 

1885. 

3.  Manifesto  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 

4.  S])€€ches  of  Sir  H\  Ilarcourt,  Sir  C,  Dilkcyand  Mr,  Cham' 
berlain,  June,  1885. 

IN  the  early  part  of  last  month,  an  event  occurred  wbich  took 
by  surprise  the  whole  country,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  three  or  four  members  of  the  Ministry,  who  appear  to  ba**e 
been  in  the  secret.  It  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  busine&s 
to  place  upon  record  in  these  pages  materials  for  future  history, 
and  consequently  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  describe  the  facts- 
in  connection  with  a  series  of  incidents  which  will  long  be 
memorable  in  our  political  annals. 

It  happened,  then,  on  the  8th  of  June,  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beacb  brought  forward  a  motion  condemning  the  new  duties  00 
beer  and  spirits,  which  were  embodied  in  Mr.  Childers's  Budget. 
It  was  further  proposed  to  postpone  *  fresh  legislation  on  real 
property,'  until  cfi'ect  had  been  given  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  pas3e<l  on  the  17th  of  April,  1883,  and  the 
28th  of  March,  1884.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  framing  this 
resolution,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  had  not  the  least  suspicioa,  that 
he  was  loading  a  piece  which  was  destined  to  deal  out  destruc- 
tion to  the  renowned  Gladstone  Administration.  He  ossured 
the  House,  that  he  had  no  wish  'to  express  any  censure  on  the 
Government,  or  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.*  Hi» 
object  was  merely  to  '  invite  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  remodel  his  Budget'  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  be  could 
not  have  meant  to  do  mucb  more  than  this,  for  the  Government 
still  had  a  nominal  majority  over  all  opponents  uf  120,  and 
although  the  new  taxes  were  exceedingly  unpopular,  no  great 
pressure  from  outside  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
^linistry.  It  could  not  be  pretended,  that  it  was  unusual  or 
improper  to  require  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  recon- 
sider bis  proposals.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  been  obliged 
to  modify  his  Budgets;  Mr.  Lowe,  when  serving  under  him^ 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  match-tax,  and  in  the  same  Budget 
an  increase  of  the  legacy  and  succession  duties  was  thrown 
overboard  by  Mr,  Gladstone,  who  dreaded  the  result  of  a 
motion  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  given  notice.  No  one  seems 
to  have  thought  the  worse  of  Mr.  Lowe  for  bis  failures — quite 
the  contrary.     He  secured  a  peerage,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone  in  quitting  office  recently  was  to  decorate  th'* 
author  of  the  match  tax  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  unreasonable  or  especialtv 
alarming  in  the  position  taken  up  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 
L  nder  a  rvt/ime  of  economy,  the  great  apostles  of  the  *  retrench- 
ment* doctrine  had  brought  the  national  expenditure  up  to  thi- 
almost  unprecedented  amount  of  100,000,000/.  During  the  lasi 
year  of  Lord  Bcaconsficld*s  Administration  it  bad  been  little 
more  than  84,000,000/.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  increased 
this  to  the  extent  of  between  four  and  five  millions  a-year. 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  might  well  stand  aghast  ai 
this  result  of  all  the  great  promises  and  professions  of  1880,  .A 
remonstrance  was  inevitable,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it.*^ 
nature  or  tenns  to  render  Mr,  Gladstone's  resignation  impera- 
tive. But  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  Ministr\ 
had  come  t<>  its  *  last  ditch.'  There  was  not  another  move  leii 
for  it  in  any  direction.  In  Egypt,  in  Ireland,  in  India — ai 
home  or  abroad,  far  or  near — there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  b*- 
done  which  was  not  almost  certain  to  bring  new  perils  ant) 
disasters  upon  the  country.  The  public  received  with  im- 
patience a  scheme  for  increased  taxation  from  a  Ministry  whicb 
had  staggered  blindly  and  helplessly  from  one  quagmire  Ut 
another.  The  storms  which  continually  went  on  inside  the 
Cabinet  became  at  last  so  loud  and  so  frequent,  that  it  wav 
impossible  to  keep  them  secret  from  the  nation.  They  were  :> 
public  scandal.  One  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  loquacious  coUcagufrs 
has  since  come  forward  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  this  wonderful 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  tells  us*  that  on  one  occasion  when 
the  Government  escaped  defeat  by  a  majority  of  14  only. 
Ministers  were  verv  anxious  to  resign.  Here  is  his  account, 
given  with  a  frecness  and  a  circumstantiality  of  detail,  which  Wf 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  expect  from  a  Cabinet  Minister: — 

*  The  occasion  will  ever  be  impressed  on  my  mind,  for  I  hod  veo 
recently  been  favonred  by  admiBsion  to  that  interior  body  of  members 
known  as  the  Cabinet,  who  alone  are  responsible  for  the  gcneriil 
policy  of  the  GoTcmcieut,  and  tho  Cftbinot  which  met  immodiatoly 
after  tliis  division  was  tho  first  important  ono  that  I  attended,  li 
was  decided,  not  without  confiidoraUe  hesitation,  that  to  give  up  th- 
Government  at  that  moment  would  be  running  away  from  our  difficultic^^^. 
.  .  •  We  decided  then  to  hold  on.' 


ill  Chatimm  Hull,  BatttTswi  Purk  Ko«d,  J«ne  25.  ISSR.     On  Jona  2ti. 

MoticiT  uppcairwl  in  tlie  '  Daily  Xuwn' :  '  A  political  pt'imiou  of  tin 
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Some  day,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  will  probably  tell  us  more  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard  as  a  Cabinet  Minister;  the  first  instal- 
ment of  his  reminiscences  is  decidedly  amusing.  It  not  only 
proves  how  great  an  acquisition  he  must  be  to  any  government^ 
but  also  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  bis  colleagues  had  Bom<^ 
thoughts  of  a  'bolt*  months  before  they  felt  able  to  carry  out 
their  wishes.  By  the  time  June  had  come,  their  troubles  had 
increased,  and  their  desire  to  run  away  from  them  had  increasetl 
in  proportion.  Everything  was  unsettled  in  Egypt,  the  Russian 
difficulty  was  by  no  means  removed,  and  another  Coerciosn 
Bill  for  Ireland  was  impending.  The  whole  workl  could  see 
that  the  Gladstone  craft  was  waterlogged  ;  scarcely  could  it  have 
kept  afloat  under  any  circumstances  twenty-four  hours  longer. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  to  give  the  Government 
a  decent  pretext  for  cutting  loose  from  the  wreck.  His  resolu- 
tions against  the  Budget  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  12. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  controversy  which 
followed.  Whether  the  Liberal  Whip  misled  his  usual  su|)- 
porters,  as  some  of  them  contend,  or  whether  the  chief  of  the 
Caucus  passed  round  secretly  the  word  of  command  for  retreat 
and  flight,  may  never  be  known;  but  the  majority  which  hsii 
stuck  by  the  Ministry  in  its  ruinous  blunders  in  Ireland,  in  iu 
desertion  of  Gordon  and  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons,  and  hml 
encouraged  it  in  all  its  purposeless,  costly,  and  cruel  wars — this 
servile  majority  suddenly  melted  away.  '  I  can  no  more  forget.* 
writes  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Letter  to  the  Midlothian  electors, 

*  than  I  can  repay  its  confidence  and  kindness.'  Undoubtedly 
he  owes  it  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  especially  if  the  convcnicut 
defeat  of  the  8th  of  June  was  privately  planned — not,  of  course, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone — without  the  consent  of  the  rank  and  file. 
In  any  cas*?,  the  Liberals  were  at  first  greatly  elated  over  their 
discomfiture.  *  The  feeling  is  abroad,'  remarked  one  of  their 
organs,  'that  the  leaders,  released  from  office,  will  be  able  t«» 
"fire  the  prairie,"  and  sweep  the  constituencies  with  over- 
whelming forc^.'  *     *The  resignation  of  Ministers,'  said  another, 

*  has  cut  some  knots  hard  to  untie,  and  it  will  set  Ministers  nl 
large,  and  "  unmuzzled." 't  *  If  the  Tories  come  in,' said  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  local  newspaper,  '  they  will  expect  to  be  ,  .  . 
compelled  to  explain  and  justify  every  step  they  take/ {  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  rushed  forth  in  hot  haste,  proclaiming 
that  his  *  hands  were  free,*  and  that  his  voice  might  *  jiotr  be 
lifted  up  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice.'     The  voice  of  a 

•  'Bpccttttor,'  Jnne  13th»  1885.  f  The  'Nonoonfonnist* 

X  * Biraiingbani  Poet,'  Junu  Utb. 
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mak-n  in  power,   It  seems,  can   only  be  lifted  up  in   favour  of 
0f>J^res5ion  and  misrule — and  certainly  ihe  history  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's  brief  career  as  a  Minister  lends  some  support  to  the 
ir»  flcrence  his  words  suggest.     He  went  on  to  describe  the  new 
C<:>  user  vat  ivc  Government    (not   then    formed)   as   mere  *  care- 
ta.lccrs/  a  'stop-gap  Government/  holding  office  on  sufferance, 
ui^til*the  new  tenants  are  ready  in  November  for  a  prolonged — 
and  I  hope,  permanent — occupation.'*     His  Caucus  at  Birming- 
\\TLXxi  hastened    to   follow   up    the   master's   hints.     It  issued   a 
'  inanifeslo  '  declaring  that  '  popular  freedom  '  was  endangered, 
»nd  that   Lord  Salisbury  had  endeavoured  to  'employ  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  in  order  to  compromise  the  liberties  of  the 
House  of  Commons.*     This  is  the  sort  of  *  fair  play  '  that  the 
nev  Alinistry  has  to  look  for  from  the  Liberal  party.     We  ueed 
"'»[  deceive  ourselves  for  a  moment  on  that  point.      Scarcely 
iiaj  the  Government  been  formed,  l)efore  the  campaign  of  slander 
and  misrepresentation  was  reopened.     Sir  W.  Harcourt  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  public  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  rushed  into 
**'nce  with  *  great  alacrity,'  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  accused  him 
^'f  *  indecent  haste,'  the  fact  being  that  Lord  Salisbury  consented 
^^  *^>.lte   olRcc    with    the  utmost  reluctance,  and    after  a  delay 
*bicli  called    forth    the  inconsiderate    censures   of   some   Con- 
servative journals.     The  correspondence  read  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
"1  tile  House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd  of  June  proves,  that 
nothing  but  a  high   sense  of  duty  to   his   Sovereign   and   his 
^"^^try  could    have   prevailed   over   Lord   Salisbury's   extreme 
disinclination  to  take  office  without  power,  and  to  face  the  over- 
^"•^Iming  diffirulties  created  by  the  retiring  Government  in  the 
leetli  of  an  adverse  ami  unscrupulous  majority.      What  man  in 
his     fteoses  would    be  eager  to  jump  into  the  chaos  in   which 
"**•    Ciladstone  and  his  colleagues  left  the  country  ?     Who  does 
■"**■     «cc  that   Lord   Salisbury   has  incurred  grave  risks  for  his 
P*"^>'   and    himself   by    rendering     himself    even    superficially 
^®*P<^nsible  for  the  appalling  blunders  of  the  last  five  years  and 
*  '^^If  ?     No  one,  we  believe,  denies  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  a 
shre^vd  and  clear-sighted  man.     Is  it  likely  that  he  was  blind 
^^  *Qe  dangers  of  taking  up  the  wild  tangle  which  the  Liberal 
P^>  have  left  behind   them,  and   which  no  human  foresight  or 
J*^U  can  possibly  enable  him  to  unravel  properly  ?     Vet,  because 
°*    felt  it  incumbent  upon   him  to  accept  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
pwl   refused,  he  was  instantly  accused  of  '  indecent  haste*  to  get 
*"^^   office.     His  efforts  to  secure  reasonable  facilities    for  the 
^^patch  of  business  are  described  by  Schnadhorst  and  Co.  as 

*  Bpcech  at  tlie  Cobdon  Club  DIddcf,  June  13, 1865. 
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an  attack  on  'popular  freedom.'  If  there  ever  wa«  any  one 
simple  enough  to  suppose  that  the  new  Ministry  would  receive 
'  fair  play  *  from  the  Radical  rank  and  file,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ihai 
by  this  time  he  is  satisfied  that  the  millennium  has  not  jet 
actually  opened. 

It  now  appears  that  several  members  of  the  late  Government 
were  impatient  to  get  their  hands  'free'  to  begin  electioneering, 
and  they  were  particularly  desirous  of  not  going  to  the  country 
with  the  opprobrium  upon  them  of  having  attempted  to  put  a 
tax   upon   beer.     Much  will  be  forgotten  before  the  elections. 
No  one  is   better  aware   than   Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  public 
memory  is  like  a  sieve,  and  that  his  own  powers  of  re-shaping 
and  remodelling  facts,  so  as  to  render  them  available  for  any 
purpose  required  at  the  moment,  are  still   inexhaustible,  after 
forty  years  of  incessant  use.      '  No  memory  is  so  short,'  he  has 
told  us,   '  as   political    memory.      The  party  which  can  count 
upon   forgetfulness   need  not  trouble  itself  with  rcjiontancc  or 
conversion.'  *     We  know  of  no  passage  in  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
writings  or  speeches  in  which  a  profound  truth  is  put  into  so 
few  words.     If  people  remembered,  it  would  go  hard  with  the 
lladical  party.     But  they  do  not  remember — they  only  forget; 
and  U|)ou  that  unalterable  characteristic  the  Radicals  are  now 
relying    for   success.       In    four   months*    time,  their    misdeed» 
will  be  sunk  out  of  sight.      This  is  their  confident  cxpcclalioD, 
and  they  have  reason  for  clinging  to  it.     The  Conservatives  arr 
not    particularly    handy   in    using    the     weapons   which    their 
opponents  thrust  into  their  hands,  and  therefore  we  may  almost 
take    it  for  granted   that   the  beer  tax,   for   example,    will   br 
quietly  dropped   into   the   '  wallet  of  oblivion.*     Who  will  re- 
member   next  November  the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
a  divided  and   discredited   Ministry   crawled  out  at  the  back- 
door last  June?     Who  will   be  in  a  position  to  challenge  the 
statements,  sure  to   be  put  forward,  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
resigned,  the  country  was  on  terms  of  peace  and  good-will  with 
all   the   world  ?     A    beginning   in   this  direction   was,    indeed, 
made  before  the  fatal  month  of  June  had  passed.     Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,   perhaps   inspired   by  gratitude  for   bis   new    pensioo, 
perhaps  by  a  higher  motive,  made  the  following  statement  on 
the  25th  of  that  month  :     '  By  patience  and  perseverance,  by  a 
wise  mixture  of  conciliation  and  firmness,  we  have  cleared  the 
ground  of  almost  all  the  difficulties  which  we  then  had,  and  al 
the   present  moment  you  will   find   that  there  is  scarcely  any 
difficulty  of  importance  to  be  dealt  with,  and,  consequently, 


*  *KDg1and*8  Miuioii ;'  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  tlie  *  NiuctccoUi  Centtuy,' 
September,  1878,  p.  5C3. 
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great  danger,  as  respects  foreign  policy,  from  the  admission  of 
the  Tory  party  to  pfiwer.'  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  you 
cannot  presume  too  much  upon  the  short  memory  of  the  British 
public.  And  the  Radicals  are  right.  The  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  the  terrible  waste  of  blood  in  the  Soudan,  the 
blundering  with  Russia  which  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war, 
the  misgovernment  of  Ireland — the  vacillation  of  one  day,  the 
misdirected  and  savage  rigour  of  the  next — about  all  these 
things  a  sort  of  haze  is  already  beginning  to  gather  in  the 
popular  mind.  Did  not  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  attack  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  asserting  that 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  preceded  its  destruction  by 
fire?  He — the  Prime  Minister  of  England — insisted  upon  it, 
until  somebody  set  him  right  later  in  the  evening,  that  the 
'  condagration  took  place  before  the  bombardment.'  What  right 
have  we  to  expect  the  general  public  to  be  more  exact  or  belter 
informed  than  Mr.  Gladstone?  Tell  them  a  thing  over  and 
over  again,  and  they  may  perhaps  remember  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  speakers  who  address  them  most  frequently  are  those  who 
have  every  interest  in  covering  up  the  humiliating  history  of 
the  late  Administration,  and  it  is  well  within  the  compass  of 
Mr,  Ctladstone's  powers  to  prove  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Egyptian  wars,  and  that  the  sole  blame  for  them  rests  with 
the  Conservatives. 

In  this  way,  then,  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  Liberals  to 
go  to  the  country  with  a  clear  interval  of  several  months 
between  their  failures  and  the  election.  The  fate  of  Ministries 
of  recent  times  seems  to  prove  that  any  party,  which  has  been 
in  power  for  five  years  or  more,  has  lived  quite  as  long  as  the 
people  desired.  The  nation  by  that  time  has  had  enough  of 
it,  and  *  wants  a  change.'  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  late 
Ministr}',  if  a  large  share  of  the  odium  of  increased  taxation  is 
not  dexterously  transferred  to  Conservative  shoulders.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  once  or  twice  indicated  that  this  will  be  his 
line,  and  we  should  recommend  our  friends  not  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  will  not  be  successful  in  it.  He  is,  justly  or 
not^  a  great  authority  upon  finance,  and  his  word  alone  ift 
received  as  a  sort  of  revelation.  It  is  true  enough,  as  public 
reconls  show,  that  the  taxes  invariably  increase  under  his  rule, 
but  there  is  generally  a  '  surplus,'  at  least  upon  paper,  and  it  is 
always  produced  by  increasing  the  income  tax.  This  is  the 
great  secret  of  the  ^  magic '  of  his  finance.  He  lost  no  time, 
on  coming  into  office  in  1880,  in  bringing  forward  a  *  Supple- 
mentary Budget'  putting  on  the  inevitable  penny,  and  thus 
making  his  mind  easy  about  the  surplus  for  the  following  year. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  he  adds  fourpence,  as  he  did  in  1859 — but,  nndl 
nuw,  there  has  been  a  surplus  to  boast  of,  and  people  have  gone 
about  sajing,  '  how  very  wonderful  it  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
always  gets  one/  In  reality,  it  is  not  genius,  but  the  extra 
penny  that  does  it.  ^'ct,  despite  every  contrivance  that  ex- 
perience and  ingenuity  could  suggest,  the  Gladstone  Govera- 
ment  provided  for  the  people  in  1855-86  a  deficit  of  15,000,000/,, 
an  ordinary  expenditure  of  88,000,000/.,  and  a  total  expenditure 
of  100,000,000/.  This  is  the  great  financial  exploit  of  the  men 
who  talk  of 'honouring*  Cobden  by  going  once  a  year  to  eat 
and  drink  in  his  name.  Mr.  Bright  has  already  repudiated 
them  as  violators  of  the  moral  law.  Still  more  emphatic  would 
be  the  language  applied  to  them  by  Mr,  Colxlen,  if  he  could 
return  to  see  how  his  name  has  been  abused  and  his  principlei 
burlesqued. 

Now  the  most  vigorous  attempts  will  be  made  by  the  Radi- 
cals to  deceive  the  public  concerning  their  management  of  the 
finances,  and  to  cast  the  responsibility  for  it  uj>on    Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government,  which   will   have  the  burden  of  providing 
for    the    debts    of   their    predecessors.       The    impossibility   of 
making  this   provision  by  ordinary  means  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  led   to  the  stampede  of  the  (iladstone  Ministry.     The 
income  tax  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  everything.     Tbe 
sources  of  our  revenue  arc  singularly  inelastic,  compared  with 
other  countries,  and  the  inventive  powers  of  the  late  Cabinet 
coald  devise  nothing  more  brilliant,  in  the  way  of  exceptional 
imposts,  than  an  additional  duly  on  spirits  and  a  tax  on  beer. 
That  was  the  last  crowning  product  of  *all  the  talents,*  and  it 
did   mure   harm  to   the  Government   in  twenty-four  hours  thai) 
their  costly  and    suicidal   blunders  abroad  had  done   in   years. 
The   orators   will   go  about   telling  the   working-men   that  Mr. 
Gladstone  inherited  his  financial  difficulties,  but  they  will  not 
be  able  to  say  that  he  was  driven  by  the  evil  genius  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to   levy   a   tax   upon   beer.     Failing   that   plea,  a 
totally    new   ground    of   defence   will    be    requisite,   and    some 
supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have   luckily  hit   upon  something 
that  seems  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.      They  have  discovered 
that  the  Gladstone  wars  and  extravagant  expenditure  are  to  be 
traced  simply  to  the  *  irony  of  Providence.      Sustained  by  this 
conviction,  they  propose  to  win  the  next  election,  as   they  did 
the    last,    by  staking   everything  on    his  name.      Sir   William 
Harcourt  was  naturally  the  first  in  the  field.     He  told  a  meeting  * 
that  they  proposed   to  place  '  upon  that  honoured  head,  which 
tbe   Tories   have   defamed,  insulted,  and    reviled,   the  worthy 


^  Held  at  St  James's  Hall,  Jono  16. 
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^wn  of  final  victory/  This  is  the  same  man,  strange  to  say, 
who  insulted  and  reviled  Mr.  Gladstone  through  an  entire 
Bession,  who  tauntpd  him  with  holding  office  merely  hy  virtue 
of  a  '  blustering  majority/  and  who  never  ceased  to  throw  dirt  at 
that  'honoured  head*  until  he  was  silenced  by  another  good  place. 
Such  is  the  lofty  standard  of  principle  and  good  faith  by  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  guided,*  lie  is  prepared  now,  he  gives 
us  to  understand,  to  nail  the  flag  to  the  masthead — an  exhibition 
he  is  never  tired  of  repeating  ;  and  he  added,  '  We  shall  fight 
it  out  for  the  old  cause  and  the  old  man.*  Politics  are  thus 
reduced  to  the  simplest  elements.  When  inconvenient  questions 
•re  put,  such  as — what  are  your  principles?  what  policy  do  you 
advocate?  what  course  do  you  intend  to  pursue?  the  answer  is 
so  easy  that  any  child  might  repeat  it  :  the  Same  Old  Man. 
With  a  packet  of  these  cards  in  his  pocket,  no  Liberal  candidate 
need  fear  failure.  Say  nothing  about  the  Irish  Coercion  Uills, 
about  the  Transvaal,  about  Hgypt,  about  (iordon,  about  the 
hundred  millions,  about  the  beer  tax,  about  anything  that  has 
taken  place  since  1^80.      Foreign   policy  is  a  thing  of  nought. 

*  The  truth  is,'  another  Cabinet  Minister  has  recently  told  us,t 

*  that  when  you  talk  to  a  hard-working  Scotchman  or  Welsh- 
man or  Englishman  about  Merv  and  Cyprus,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  Germans  out  of  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  Russia  out  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
ihe  Bulgarians  out  of  Macedonia^  with  the  view  of  making  him 
a  Conservative,  you  are  talking  to  him  about  matters  for  which 
he  cares  very  little.*  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  the 
Kadicals  arc  now  building.  The  people  know  little  about  our 
foreign  relations,  and  care  less.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has 
stAted  that  as  a  great  fact  with  which  the  modern  statesman 
has  to  deal.     We  do  not  undertake  to  challenge  it,  but  it  must 

^B^   be  allowed   to  prevail  just  now.     The  lirst  duty  of  Con- 
servative candidates   is    to  'educate'  the    people,  and   it  will 
'only  be  a  prudent  beginning  if  some  of  them  will   resolve  to 
educate  themselves.     Thoy  will  do  well  to  look  closely  into  the 
actual  facts  connected  with  the  late  Ministry,  and  to  study  with 
great  care  that  'ancient  history,'  going  back  to  1880,  which  the 
Jidneurs  of  the  daily  press  treat  with  so  much  contempt.     These 
writers    know   everything,    but    the    general    public   do   not. 


•  *  Amid  the  hubbub  [in  Miiy,  1877]  it  is  generally  agreed  thnt  it  wouM  bo 
mor«  dctforouB  if  Horoourt  ilid  not  quite  to  loudly  utter  luii  reprobation  ofOlad- 
fet'iQc'ii  cundttct.  If  Sir  William  f\>r^ct:t  that  it  wan  GUuifltono  who  took  him  from 
belov  iJie  gangway  nnd  m:ui('  him  a  Uuiftht,  c.tlicr  people  luive  better  intmoriee/ 
— •  A  Diary  oF  Two  rorliamtnits,'  by  H-  W.  Lucy,  vol.  L  p.  226. 

t  Mr.  TrcTclyan  at  Ualoshiels,  Jaue  3rd.  1885. 
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Assume  a  large  degree  of  popular  ignorance  as  to  the  course  t 
public  events  during  the  last  five  jeara,  and  there  never  will  h 
any  occasion  to  regret  it.     Take  the  opposite  course,  and  ] 
will  be  found  that  the  people  do  not  even  profess  to  know 
you  are  talking  about. 

The  first  thing  which  should  never  be  forgotten,  althi 
the  fallen  Ministers  will  try  their  hardest  to  deny  or  cancel 
it,  is  that  the  late  Government  collapsed  amid  genen 
and  complete  disgrace  and  failure — failure  more  signal  an 
more  notorious  than  any  Government  of  modem  times  ha 
incurred,  unless  it  be  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  To  vary  oned 
Air.  Gladstone's  own  phrases,  '  there  is  not  an  instance,  there  i 
not  a  spot  upon  the  whole  map,  where  you  can  lay  your  fingf 
and  say,  "  There  the  Gladstone  Administration  did  good." 
In  the  Transvaal,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Europe,  either  actual 
disasters  have  been  brought  upon  us,  or  a  train  has  been  liiiil 
which  must  inevitably  produce  them  in  the  future.  Th( 
Liberals  often  take  credit  to  themselves  for  having  had  a  definiU 
policy  to  lay  before  the  country  in  1879  ;  but,  so  far  as  it  wi^ 
definite  at  all,  it  has  been  dishonoured,  repudiated,  and  reverse 
in  every  detail  since  1880.  The  programme  was  sketched  ool 
in  the  Midlothian  Speeches,  and  those  speeches,  when  com- 
pared with  the  deeds  of  the  late  Ministry,  will  be  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's all-sufhcient  condemnation  in  history.  No  public  mia 
ever  before  framed  so  ruinous  an  indictment  of  his  own  repo- 
tation.  It  needs  no  adversary  to  assail  his  career,  or  to  attempt 
to  destroy  his  character  as  a  statesman.  Nothing  more  il 
requisite  than  for  some  impartial  hand  to  make  an  abstnctol 
his  principles  as  formulated  between  1876  and  April  1880,  9xi 
place  it  side  by  side  with  a  plain  unvarnished  record  of 
acts  as  a  Minister  since  the  latter  date.  To  that  n 
Mr.  Gladstone's  worst  enemy  would  scarcely  desire  to 
a  word.  It  would  tcl!  its  own  tale,  and  such  a  tale  there  is 
to  be  told  of  any  public  man  who  has  flourished  during  tl 
present  century.  We  cannot  now  undertake  to  present  ihi 
contrast  with  nil  the  fulness  that  would  be  desirable,  but  CTtn 
man  who  wishes  to  influence  public  opinion  in  favour  of  tnill 
and  justice  should  make  himself  master  of  the  case.  It  il 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  general  body  of  the  public  wil 
recollect  all  about  it.  The  'man  in  the  white  hat,'  to  nl 
Lord  Palmerston's  phrase,  has  only  room  in  his  head  for  ott 
thing  at  a  time.  Moreover,  to  recal  all  that  Mr.  Gladston 
has  said  and  done  would  require  an  unusually  retentive  memor 
or  a  power  of  research  and  analysis  not  possessed  by  tl 
majority  of   mankind.     But  there  are  certain   broad  featup 
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listory  which  almost  ererybody  ought  to  be  able  to 
out  with  him. 

Qstance,  it  can  be  proved  beyond  all  cavil  or  doubt  that 
dstone  came  into  power^ — apart  from  the  Irish  vote — 
through  his  solemn,  distinct,  and  reiterated  promises  of 
The  country  had  been  disturbed,  it  wanted  rest,  and 
dr.  Gladstone  there  would  be,  hnpppn  whnt  might, 
»  bloodshed.  This  was  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Sladstonian  edifice.  All  over  the  country — in  com- 
f  in  music-halls,  from  the  windows  of  railrond  carriages, 
>ts,  apple-stalls,  and  the  stumps  of  trees — Air.  Glad- 
layed  incessantly  on  this  one  string — peace,  peace, 
bkeil  sacred  names,  and  all  the  powers,  human  and 
\o  bear  witness  that  war  was  a  crime,  and  that  he  would 
e  led,  driven,  nor  enticed  into  it  again.  The  great 
Ebreign  policy,  he  said  on  occasion,  '  ought  to  be  to  pre- 
the  nations  of  the  world — and  especially,  were  it  but  for 
»hen  we  recollect  the  sacred  name  we  bear  as  Christians, 
ly  to  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world — the  blessings 
^'*  And  he  wished  very  much  to  know  how  Bishop 
f  were  he  still  walking  in  his  garden  at  Bristol,*  would 
le  the  prevailing  forgetfulnoss  that  a  war  without  a 
Resides  being  contemptible  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
in  policy,  is  a  crime  in  the  sight  of  man,  and  a  sin  of 
fe  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  'f  tie  drew  a  picture  of  what 
iappen   under  those  convenient  dummies,  of  whom   he 

iuch  use  of  at  that  lime — Lord  llartingtnn  and  Lt»rd 
e  : — 'The sacrifices  of  the  national  interest  and  honour 
redeemed  ;  the  stain  of  blood  [here  a  dexterous  allusion 
pe  in  a  footnote  to  a  "  striking  and  powerful  sermon  of 
irgcon"]  may  be  effaced  from  our  coming  though  not 
^  past  annals  ;  finance  may  be  re-established,  public  con- 
restored,  and  public  afTairs  may  again,  as  a  great  stream 
ig  from  flood  within  its  hanks,  set  onward  in  a  course  of 
yet  tranquil,  movement/^  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
(toil  through  the  mountain  of  words,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
i  at  this  period,  will  find  scores  of  passages  to  a  similar 
jThe  sum  and  substance  of  them  was  this ;  he  was  to 
^ck  prosperity  and  peace  to  an  afflicted  country,  while 
^consfield  was  determined  to  drag  it  into  war.  This  is 
'.  Gladstone  meant  when  he  said,  '  I  have  become  an 
in  my  old  age  for  the  sake  of  thwarting  what  I  believe 


*  Bpccrh  At  West  Culder.  November  27tb,  1879, 
t  •  yiiiL-tei.-nth  Century.'  March  1878,  p.  592. 
X  Ibiil.  Angust  1879. 
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to  be  the  purpose  of  Lnnl  Reaconsfiekl/  There  never  was  a 
greater  cnluinnv  perpetrated  on  one  public  man  by  another  than 
that  which  attributed  to  Lord  Bcaconsficld  a  desire  io  involrr 
his  country  in  war  ;  but  it  answered  its  purpose.  Every  Liberal 
newspaper,  and  most  Liberal  speakers,  took  up  the  cry.  At  last, 
the  Minister  who  was  supposed  to  be  tliirsting  for  war  was 
turned  out,  and  the  .Minister  who  was  all  for  peace  came  in. 
*  The  political  nightmare  is  over,'  exclaimed  one  member  of 
Parliament  ;*  'we  are  breathing  a  freer,  purer  atmosphere,  and 
instead  of  having  our  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  semi-civilized 
tribes  fighting  for  their  homes,  wc  have  taken  a  new  departure 
on  the  path  of  commercial  development,  peace,  and  concord 
among  the  nations/ 

These  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  a  reign  of  bloodshed, 
scarcely  equalled  in  our  generation,  began  in  Ireland,  and  wa* 
carrie4l  on  in  Egypt  until  thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed. 
— the  lives  of  men  who  had  committed  no  other  crime,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  statement,  than  that  of  *  struggling" 
to  be  free,  struggling  rightly  to  be  free.'     It  is  estimated  tlia 
fully  9000  British  soldiers  have  been  killed  or  invalided 
Mr,   Gladstone's  Egyptian  campaigns,  and  GO,(K)0  at  the  v 
least  have  perisheil  on  the  other  side.     If  Sir  William  Harcou 
wishes  for  a  few  names  to  inscribe  on  that  'old  flag '  which  h 
wraps  round  his   form    at  election   time,  we  recommend  hii»— 
lo    make    his    selection    from    the   following:    Alexandria,  El 
Teb,  Tamasi,  Tokar,  Sinkat,  Berber,  Khartoum.      Every  on 
of  these  places  is  indelibly  associated   with   that  wanton   an 
useless  waste  of  blood  which  *  is  a  crime  in   the  sight  of  idoji--^ 
and  a  sin  of  deep  dye  in  the  sight  of  God.'     The  commonei^t. 
foresight  or  prudence  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  thd  loss  o 
a  single  man  in  Egypt,  for  it  would  have  averted  war  altogethei^ 

Never  was  blood  spilt  so  utterly  in  vain,  for  no  country  ani 
no  cause  has  been  benefited  by  it.  It  has  injured  England 
weakened  Egypt,  and  brought  the  name  of  our  Governmea 
low  before  all  the  world.  Mr,  Gladstone,  when  he  has  take 
breath,  will  probably  attempt  to  show  that,  in  some  mysterioai 
way,  he  only  'inherited'  these  wars;  but  it  will  be  the  duty  o* 
the  party,  which  he  has  so  industriously  vilified  ever  since  fc>4 
deserted  it,  to  expose  this  misrepresentation.     The  sequence  oJ 

events,  which  was  signalized  by  the  revolt  of  Arabi,  and  ended 

for  the  present — with  the  surrender  of  the  Soudan  to  the  Mahdi* 
began  with  that  Joint  Note  of  January,  1882,  which  the  Radio*'* 
themselves  have  described  as  the  '  unluckiest  move'  ever  inad^< 

•  Mr.  Baxter  at  the  Cobdcn  Club  Diiiner,  July  1880. 
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"hat  was  the  origin  of  all  the  troubles  which  afterwnrJs  befel 
tie  Gladstone   Ministry  ns    rp^nla    Egypt.      Then   came  the 
Bvolt  (if  Arabi,  the  demand   from  our  Government  for  his  ex- 
»alsion,  the  gradual  destruction  by  us  of  the  Khedive's  autho- 
itj,  and  the  long  catalogue  of  blunders  and  misfortunes  which 
US  to  be  recorded  against  the  Radical  Administration.     One 
Bay  we  avowed  our  determination  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
Soudan,  and  the  next  we  demanded   that  '  the  Soudan  in  toto, 
including  Khartoum  the  capital,  should  be  immediately  aban- 
doned* by   the   Egyptian   forces.     The    garrisons    were    to  be 
withdrawn,   and   Gordon  ami   Stewart — two   more  names  to  be 
itucribed  on  Sir  W.   Harcourt's  flag — were  sent  out  to  bring 
them  away.     At  every  step,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  like  a  man 
groping  in  the  dark.     He  deceived  himself,  and  he  succeeded 
ID  deceiving  the  country.     He  saw  everything  upside   down. 
He  was  not  at  war,  but  merely  engaged  in  *  military  operations.* 
Gordon  was  not  '  surrounded ' — he  was  only  '  hemmed  in.'     On 
the  first  night  of  the  present  Session  he  was  beginning  a  tortuous 
itatemcnt  to  prove  that  (General   Gordon  might  have  escaped 
from  Khartoum   had   he  chosen,  when  the  indignation  of  the 
House  abruptly  stopped  him.*     He  referred  to  the  '  condition 
f>f  those  persons  to  whom  General  Gordon   felt  himself  to  be 
bound,  nnd    for   whose  sake    he   contentedly   forbore — indeed, 
note  than  conteniedlt/,  he  determinetlly  forbore^  to  make  use  of  the 
means  of  personal  safety  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  largelif 
o^filitimeSy  or,  at  all  events,  lonf/y  within  his  power.'     This  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  epitaph  on  the  'remarkable  person'  whom  he 
despatched  on  a  crazy  and  hopeless  mission,  and  whom  he  coldly 
shaadoned  to  his  fate. 

VVhea,  therefore,  the  Radicals  set  to  work,  as  they  soon  will, 
to  persuade  the  people  that  all  our  embarrassments  in  Egypt 
we  owing  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  new  Government,  let  it 
^  Constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Gladstone  (iovernmcnt 
**"ginated  everything,  and  that  at  vari(»us  times  its  members 
^^e  condemned  themselves.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  can  only  say, 
•  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  us  in  the  future  not  to  embark  in 
"^^  expeditions  .  .  .  the  withdrawals  from  which,  1  admit, 
*^not  be  effected  without  a  certain  loss  of  honour  and  prestige. 
Then  Lear  Mr,  Bright  on  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria:  — 

'Tho  House  knows — many  mexubers  at  any  rate  who  liavo  had 
*"e  opportunity  of  observing  the  facts  of  my  political  life  know — 
*l*t  for  forty  years  at  least  I  have  eudoavoured  from  time  to  time 
**  teseh  my  countrymen  tho  opinions  and  doctrines  which  I  hold. 


•  House  of  CummoDB,  Febninrv  20tb,  1S?5. 

Vol.  161.— iVb.  321.  s 
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■which  is  that  the  moral  law  la  not  intended  only  for  indiriduals, 
T)ut  is  intended  also  for  the  lifo  and  practice  of  States.  I  think 
the  present  case  is  a  manifest  violation  of  lutornational  law  and  of 
tho  moral  law.  Therefore  it  is  irapossiblo  for  me  to  givo  my  support 
to  it.  I  cannot  repudiate  what  I  havo  preached  and  tanght  daring 
tho  period  of  a  rather  long  political  lifo.  I  cannot  torn  my  back 
upon  myeolf,  find  deny  all  that  I  have  taught  to  many  thonaands  of 
others  dui-iiig  the  forty  years,  that  I  havo  been  permitted  both  ifl 
publiu  meetings  and  in  this  Honso  to  address  my  conntrymeo.** 

Now  take  a  certain  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  :t 
*  VVe  thought — and  1  think  you  thought  too — that  we  could 
not  desert  General  Gordon  in  his  need' — the  very  thing  thf 
Government  did — *an<l  that  it  would  not  be  honourable  or 
creditable  to  the  British  name  that  we  should  leave  to  tktir 
probable  fate  the  Ept/jttian  garrisons  in  the  Souda7iy  who  had  no 
other  help  but  what  they  could  expect  from  us.*  Vet  this  also 
was  done,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  conveys  as  severe 
:\  censure  as  could  be  passed  on  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
Then  we  must  also  recal  Mr,  Gladstone's  definition  of  his 
position,  and  his  plans  as  given  in  the  House  of  Commoofl  it 
ihe  outset  of  this  very  Session : — 

*  It  became,  as  Lord  Wolsoley  oxplafnod  to  us,  a  nocceeity  for  him 
to  know  whether  ho  was  to  shapo  the  mcasaros  that  he  might  lure 
inuiKHliatcly  to  take  upon  tho  supposition^  that  he  was  either  now  or 
eventually  to   proceed    to  overthrow   the   power  of  tho   Mahdi  »t 
Khartoum,  or  whether  he  was  to  proceed  ujKjn  the  opposite  snppositian, 
because  tho  framework  of  those  measures  and  their  character  would 
essentially  depend  upon  our  adoption  of  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative  upon  that  important  point.     The  Grovemment,  giving  tba 
best  consideration  in  their  power  to  the  question  from  the  stftte  of 
facts  before  them,  decided  in  tho  affirmative — that  it  was  their  dnt^ 
to  instruct  Lord  Wolsoley  to  frame  his  military  measures  upon  tlw* 
expectation  and  upon  tho   policy  of  proceeding   to   overthrow  tbo 
power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum.     The  military  consequences  im" 
mediately  flowing  from  that  decision  wore  these — in  tho  first  pUce^ 
that  there  should  bo  iminc<liato  action  from  Suokim  against  O^man 
Digua  as  a  matter  of  c&sontial  neoessily  to  open  tho  route  to  Berber; 
secuudly,  tlic  decision  to  commence  tho  construction  of  a  railway; 
and  thirdly,  the  intention  I  havo  already  described,  which  is  ^ 
basis  of  the  whole — to  use  Her  Majesty's  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  tho  power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Kliartoum.'  J 

This  was  the  programme  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  quiw 
practicable  only  in   February  last.     Past  failures  had   laogbt 


*  Spocch  in  the  Hoiue  of  Couimous,  July  ISih,  1882. 
f  At  BirmiDghBtn,  January  2Utb,  11585. 
i  February  20tb,  1885. 
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im   nothing.     He  was  prepared   to    go   on    to  Khartoum   or 
ny where  else — to  spend  the  public  money  in  making  railways 
rbich   he  was  afterwards  to  throw  away,  and  to  run  after  the 
dahdi  all  over  Africa.    Hitherto,  when  any  one  has  wished  to 
ite  a  memorable  instance  of  rasliness  and  want  of  foresight 
[n  our  Warlike  *■  operations/  it  has  been  usual  to  mention  the 
ii\'^alchercD  expedition.     But  that  was  wisdom  itself  compared 
with  Mr.  Gladstone*s  Egyptian  Expeditions.     The  VValcheren 
expedition   was   a  miserable  failure,  no   doubt,  but  it  cost  us 
less  than   7000  lives,     Mr.   Gladstone    in   Egypt    has   thrown 
awaj  half  as  many  again,  taking  no  account  of  the  wholesale 
massacres    of   Soudani    patriots.      The   ex-Prime   Minister   is 
:  sometimes  compared  with  Pitt,  sometimes  with  Canning,  some- 
times with  Peel,  sometimes  with  Palmerston.     They  were  four 
very  dissimilar  men,  and  any  one  man  who  resembled  them  all 
j  would  be  a  great  curiosity.     In  the  pages  of  history,  it  will  be 
I  ailmittcd  that  though  Air.  Gladstone  did  not  eclipse  the  fame 
I  of  his  more  distinguished  predecessors,  he  was  fully  equal  as 
U^^ganizer  of  foreign  expeditions  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
^Bvcry  candidate  in  the  Conservative  cause,  and  every  Con- 
^Brstive  writer,  should  be  obliged  to  pass  through  an  exami- 
mtion  on  the  Egyptian   war  of  the   late  Government.      The 
puMlc  will  stand  in  need  of  having  the  rugged,  bare  outlines  of 
t!ie  history — if  they  will   not   attend   to  the  details — shown  to 
them  day  after  day.     The  order  of  events,  at  any  rate,  ought 
to  he  stamped  firmly  upon  the  memory.     There  was  the  *  fons 
ct  origo  mali,*  the  Joint  Note  of  January,  18ii2,  thus  described 
^'  a  Well-known  Radical :  '  It  undid  in  a  moment  the  work 
wf  vcars,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  made  an  enemy  of  Arabi, 
ii  aruyed  the  Sultan,  the  Notables,  and  all  the  other  Powers  on 
liis  side.*     And  again — *  to  that  unfortunate  step  we  owe  no 
small  part  of  our  present  dilhculties.'    So,  too,  our  contemporary 
tiie  *  Edinburgh  Review'   (October    1882)   admitted,  that  the 
Joint  Note  was  *  a   mistake,   and   the  diplomatic  results  of  it 
'*iily  tended  to  strengthen  the  party  of  disorder.'     Well,  then, 
after  the  Joint  Note  came  the  revolt  of  Arabi ;  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria    and    the   destruction    of   the   city  ;    the 
2>ractical   deposition    of  the   Khedive ;    the   slaughter  on   the 
Egyptian  battle-field  j    the  insurrection    of    the    Mahdi ;    the 
massacre   of   Hicks  and   his  army,   and    afterwards    of  Baker 
Pasha's  army;  the  waste  of  life  at   Suakim ;  the   despatch  of 
Gordon   to  slow  torture  and  certain   death ;  the  massacres  at 
Sinkat,  Tokar,  and  Berber ;  the  desertion  and  death  of  Gordon ; 
nassacre  at  Khartoum ;  finallv%  the  abandonment  of  Don- 
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gula.  What  this  abandonment 
from  a  staff  ofRcer  in  Ey^^pt, 
record  •  : — 


means  is   set  forth  in 
which  deserves  to   be 


a  letl 
put 


*  I  wonder  Trhether  the  English  nation — taken  as  a  nation — has  r^ 
conscieuce  at  all.    I  do  not  think  so.    As  for  as  I  can  see,  our  eracfl 
tion  of  Dongola  provinco  has  not  caused  tho  slightest  stir  of  any  so 
or  kind  at  homo.     Pooplo  have  treated  it  with  ahsoluto  indifferonofr- 
12,700  wretched  refugees  havo  eleared  out  of  the  place,  eveiy  one 
whom  is  ruined,  and  the  mass  of  whom  will  starve ;  for  if  yon  ial 
these  people  away  from  tlieir  little  patch  of  river  frontage,  with  il 
Bakceyah  and  its  cow,  they  have  no  means  of  livelihood  wbateTtI 
Now,  when  we  went  up  to  Dongola  last  autumn,  the  whole  provina 
was,  aa  things  go  in  this  country,  well  to  do  and  prosperous.    Tk 
result  of  our  occupation  has  been  to  ruin  it  completely.     The  wbol 
place  is  desolate,  and  the  town  is  absolutely  deaertod.     There  is 
a  native  in  it,  except  such  few  a£  may  bo  employed  by  our  reargittrt 
We  have  turned  all  tho  inhabitants,  who  were  fairly  tliriving  befon 
into  wanderers  and  beggars,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  die 
hunger ;  and  nobody  at  home,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  gives  all  this 
thought.     I  do  not  believe  that  any  nation  ever  committed  a  mar 
cold-blooded,  cowardly,  wicked  act  of  selfishness  than  wo  have 
in  our  evacuation  of  Dongola.      However,  it  is  done  now,    Th* 
poor  wretches  must  starve  as  a  sop  to  tho  philanthropic  Libemit 
as  the  price  which  tho  lato  Govorumcut  paid  for  its  vote  of  et«4i 
It   bought  its   11,000,000/.  with  the  misery  of  some   15,000  po< 
creatures  who  had  never  done  it  or  us  any  harm.* 


The  hands  of  Mr.  (ihidstonc  and  his  colleagues  forged 
link  in  this  chain.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  at  the  pre» 
moment — for  the  fact  will  be  strenuously  denied  a  ^evf  w«a 
hence — that  one  of  the  ex-Ministers,  Mr.  (chamberlain,  Ifl 
admitted  the  responsibility  of  the  late  Government  for  ih 
<iisasters  in  Eg^'pt.  'To  begin  with/  he  said  not  Jong  »gOi 
*  let  me  answer  the  question,  "Why  did  you  go  to  Kgyp*? 
And  this  was  his  answer  :— 

*  We  also  have  got  interests  in  Egypt.  I  do  not  apeak  now  of  (1 
sums  of  money  which  are  invested  there,  whether  in  the  debt  of  I 
public  works  and  national  enterprises.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  ll 
great  trade  with  that  country,  of  the  cotton  and  corn  which 
from  Egypt  to  England,  ond  wliich  ara  purchased  with  our  IMII 
factures.  But  Egypt  in  tho  highway  to  India  and  to  onr  oolc 
possessions ;  four-fifths  of  the  ships  that  traverse  the  Oanfll 
undor  the  English  ilag,  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  thaa 
half  of  all   tho  merchaudiso  which  they  bear  \b  either  goiag 


•  PuUwheU  in  t!ie  '  Times,'  July  9tb,  18S5. 
f  Speech  at  Birmingham,  Jime  3rd,  il?S5. 
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ooming  beiweon  England  and  Lcr  own  possesBionR.  It  is  qnito  im- 
jossible  that  any  Govemmont  witli  a  sense  of  its  duty  and  responsi- 
lility  should  ignoro  theso  vast  and  important  interests,  and  if  we  had 
allowed  Egypt  to  become  the  proy  of  anarchy  and  disorder,  and  if 
«il)8oquently  some  other  Power  had  interfered  and  taken  poseesaion 
of  the  country,  I  do  not  boliove  tliat  this  Govommont  would  have 
'  teen  forgiven ;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  been  held  to  have 
idone  its  duty;  aud  I  do  not  believe  that  its  action  would  have 
^contributed  in  the  long  run  to  the  peace  of  the  world,' 

is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  all  this,  though  how  a 
tnent  professing  such  views  and  opinions  could  reconcile 
with  the  decision  it  arrived  at  just  before  its  fall,  to  leave 
to  its  fate,  it  would  require  more  ingenuity  than  Mr, 
berlain  possesses  to  explain.  That  bis  ingenuity  will 
him  very  far,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  We  must 
Spared  to  hear  him  demand  the  entire  withdrawal  of  ail 
British  forces  from  Egypt — the  swift  reversal  of  the  entire 
policy  which  he  advocated  as  a  Minister.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  remember  the  scheme  which  he  propounded 
jut  before  the  defeat  of  the  Ministry : — 

bw,  gentlemen,  what  are  the  objects  with  which  we  still  remain 

t  country  ?     In  the  first  place,  we  are  bound  to  secure  the 

donee  of  Egypt.     It  cannot  bo  tolerated  that  after  the  sacri- 

we  have  made  our  going  away  should  be  the  signal  for  another 

to   take   up  a  preponderating  position  there.      Wo  have  a 

to  ask,  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  some  guarantee  will  bo 

Q  to  UB  that  other  nations  will  be  as  tielf-deuyiiig  as  we  intend 

be  ourselves,  before  wo   can   leave   the  country.     But  we  have 

ething  else  to  do.     We  have  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 

iiiDB.     \Ye  have  to  provide  them  with  some  form  of  government 

is  likely  to  bo  a  settled  one ;  wc  have  to  relievo  the  peasants 

exoessive  or  unjust  taxation,  which  might  be  a  cause  of  dis- 

t  and  trouble  in  the  future ;  and  wo  have  to  create  some  kind  of 

or  other  army  which  may  answer  for  the  defence  of  the  country 

t  external  enemies  and  against  internal  disorder.'  * 

Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Government  attempt  to  carry  out 
licy,  or  any  portion  of  it,  they  may  be  quite  sure  of  the 
t  opposition  and  denunciation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
,  in  the  Birmingham  manifesto  of  June  27th,  it  is  stated 
hat  the  Tory  Ministry  proclaim  a  policy  of  'menace  to  Euro- 
lean  Powers  in  regard  to  Egypt,'  Not  one  word  of  the  kind 
las  been  uttered  by  the  Ministry,  but  it  has  been  uttered  by 
Ir.  Chamberlain,  One  of  the  'smart  dodges'  of  that  eminent 
oHtieian  is  to  attribute  to  the  Tories  the  very  proposals  which 
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he  has  made  himself.  Thus,  the  Schnadhorst  document  absrv 
lutely  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  the  new  Government 
advocates  'the  maintenance  of  a  repressive  system  in  Ireland/ 
It  is  notorious  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  Gladstone- 
Chamberlain  Government  were  the  men  who  rode  rough*«Ii<nl 
over  Ireland,  as  Irishmen  are  not  likely  to  forget,  no  matter  bov 
industriously  Chamberlain  may  fiddle  and  Schnadhorst  dance. 
But  we  will  deal  with  Irish  matters  presently — they  are  much 
too  important  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  fiirnunghuB 
fiction-manufactory. 

If  the  ex-Ministers  had  any  success  to  put  before  ns  fts  x 
set-off  to  their  great  and  undying  disgrace  in  Egypt,  some 
of  them  might  not  be  driven  to  the  device  of  falsifying  focU. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  let  havoc  loose  in  the 
Transvaal ;  they  sent  back  Cctewayo  to  South  Africa,  where  Itf 
died  miserably ;  they  stirred  up  immense  discontent  in  every 
part  of  India,  through  their  Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon  ;  they  gave 
away  Angra  Pequena,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated  in 
New  Guinea  ;  they  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  war  with  Russia 
about  Pcnjdeh,  and  then  discovered  that  Penjdch  was  of  no 
value  to  anybody.  Brag  and  bluster  were  put  into  requisition; 
the  House  of  Commons  was  made  to  give  eleven  millions  to 
coerce  Russia;  Mr.  Gladstone  clapped  on  the  lion's  skin  and 
roared  as  loudly  as  Snug  the  joiner,  and  then  there  was  the 
usual  termination  of  the  drama — Mr.  Gladstone  collapserf 
It  was  like  the  scene  in  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  : ' — 

*  Lytander,  This  lion  is  is  a  very  fox  for  his  Talonr. 
27*e«#w.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 
Demetrinti.    Not   so,  my  lord ;    for  liis  valour  cannot  cany  lui 
discrtitiou,  and  the  fox  carries  tho  goose.' 

On  the  27th  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  were  full  of  war; 
on  the  4th  of  May  he  gave  up  everything.  He  had  blunderr*!  j 
once  more  at  every  stage  of  the  difficulty.  At  first  he  thougbi 
we  ought  to  fight  about  Pcnjdeh ;  then  he  came  to  the  con' 
elusion  that  the  place  was  quite  beyond  our  jurisdiction  ;  tb 
he  found  out  that  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  did  not  want  itj 
then  that  we  could  not  possibly  hold  our  own  if  we  went 
■war  with  Russia;  finally,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  t 
best  way  out  of  the  muddle  would  be  to  let  Russia  have  he 
own  way  and  say  no  more  about  it.  The  Conservatives  dii 
not  refuse  to  vote  for  the  eleven  millions,  because  it  is  thei 
rule  to  stand  by  the  Government  of  the  day  in  any  dispu 
with  Foreign  Powers.  But  they  were  not  blind  to  Mr.  GlaJ 
stone^s  astounding  blunders.     '  1  blame  the  Government,'  saii 
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present  Prime  Minister,*  'for  ever  having  allowed  the  issue 
to  be  raised  on  such  a  question  (Fenjdeh).  It  is  a  distant 
inaccessible  oasis,  in  which  we  cc»uld  not  have  fought  if  we  h;t<l 
wished.  To  send  a  British  force  to  Penjdeh  would  have  taxed 
all  the  energies  and  power  of  the  Empire/  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  see  this.  He  made  his  warlike  speech,  Russia 
laughed  in  his  face,  and  he  sat  down  meekly  to  his  usual  dish 
of  humble  pie.  We  have  wasted  some  millions  in  warlike? 
preparations,  and  Russia  is  left  master  of  the  field.  What 
has  been  done  with  the  eleven  millions?  'i'hrown  away,  as 
completely  as  if  they  had  been  cast  into  the  Baltic  or  the 
Red  Sea. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Parliament  is  responsible  for  the 

foreign  policy  of  the  late  Government,  for  as  a  rule  Parliament 

has   been  kept   almost  entirely  in   the   dark,  until  it  could  no 

'  longer  exercise  any  effective  control.     So  much  word-spinning 

and   word-twisting,  so  many  evasions   of  plain   questions  or 

'  d*>ggp<l  refusals  to  give  information,  we  have  never  seen  since 

Mi.  Gladstone's  first  Administration,  when   he  gradually  em- 

■jlBered  the  whole  country  against  him,  and  alienated  his  own 

^^pDwers   by  exhibiting   a   cunspicuous    want  of  candour   and 

'  common    sense.      The   late  Government  has  made  it  a  great 

I  offence  that  the  Conservatives  '  asked  so  many  questions,'  but 

,  it  might  at  least  admit  that  very  few  of  the  questions  were 

'properly  answered.     The   art    of  equivocation   was  sedulously 

practised  by  every  member  of  the  Ministry.     Each  subordinate 

tried  to  equal  his  chief  in  weaving  meshes  of  words  so  dense 

ian<l   confusing,  that  no  ray   of  light   could  penetrate   through 

them.     Lord  Edmond  Eltzmauricc  has    recently  stated  t    that 

''it  had  been  his  lot,  following  his  valued   friend  Sir  Charles 

iDilke,  for  three  successive  years  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  to 

iresist,  with  the  support  and  approval,  as  he  was  glad  to  know, 

»hi8  political  leaders,  that  system,' — that  is,  the  system  of 
btioning  the  Government  on  its  foreign  policy,  which  the 
r Under-Secretary  called  'crippling  the  Government.'  This 
3S  an  important  admission,  and  no  doubt  Lord  £.  Fitzmaurice, 
[and  bis  *  valued  friend,'  and  his  political  lenders  will  now  and 
llhen  be  reminded  of  it.  Lord  Bcacousfield's  Administration 
'was  badgered  from  morning  till  night  by  questions  which  could 
.not  be  answered  without  injury  to  the  public  service;  and 
then  it  was  accused  of  hiding  all  its  doings  in  a  cupboard,  and 
jof  enveloping  itself  in  mystery.     A  similar  charge  will  soon  be 

*  Speech  at  Hadmey,  May  6tb,  lUbd. 
t  Speech  at  Glasgow,  July  3id. 
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made  against  Lonl  Salisbury' *s  Government,  for  it  is  part  of  tbe 
Radical's  stock  in  trade  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  remind 
the  public  oi  the  cx-Premier*s  habitual  conduct  in  this  respect. 
We  are  prepared  to  prove  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  a  single  case  in  which  he  gave  a  straightforward  and  candid 
answer  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sometimes  he  resented 
question  or  discussion  as  a  bitter  grievance.  He  could  not  see, 
being  in  'office,'  why  Parliament  should  want  to  talk  so  mucli 
about  Egypt,  although  he  had  actually  begun  a  war  there. 
•  Why  in  the  world/  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  *  is  this 
pressure  exercised  ?  Why  two  or  three  times  a  week  have 
we  these  debates  ?  One  might  mtppose  that  Egypt  and  the 
Soudari  were  iji  England !  *  •  These  memorable  words  serve 
incidentally  to  show  in  how  extraordinary  a  manner  Mr.  Glad- 
stone misconceived  the  Egyptian  question,  and  underrated  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  wsi 
unfeignedly  surprised  at  the  interest  which  the  public  took 
in  the  fate  of  Hritish  troops,  and  in  the  hard  struggle  which 
General  Gordon  made  for  Khartoum.  The  popularity  of 
Gordon  surprised  him  beyond  measure.  He  thought  it  quite 
unaccountable  that  people  should  want  to  know  more  than  be 
chose  to  tell  them  about  the  progress  of  his  various  expeditions. 
Hence,  too,  it  arose  that  despatches  were  kept  back  a  long  time, 
or  were  carefully  *etlited'  before  publication.  Thus,  when  the 
'Joint  Note'  was  under  consideration,  the  Government  sup- 
pressed Sir  E.  Malet's  despatch  concerning  it,  although — 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  because — it  was  known  to  be 
unfavourable  to  that  Note,  Gordon's  despatches  were  invariably 
prunp<l  before  being  submitted  to  the  public,  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville defended  this  course,  on  the  ground  that  'justice  to  Gordon* 
required  it!  Communications  with  Russia  were  withheld  until 
the  subject  of  them  had  *  blown  over,*  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  given  his  own  interpretation  of  them,  as  in  the  famoas 
case  of  the  *  Sacred  Covenant.'  If  Lord  Salisbury  had  only  been 
guilty  of  the  misstatements  and  quibbles  which  surround  that 
Covenant,  vessels  of  holy  wrath  would  have  been  poured 
upon  his  head  from  Hawarden  even  unto  the  Tabernacle  in 
Newington  I?utts. 

On  the  13th  of  March  (1885),  Mr.  Gladstone  went  down  to 
the  House  and  informed  it  that  the  Russian  Government  had 
arrived  at  an  *  agreement'  with  Her  Majesty *s  Government  not 
to  advance  beyond   the  positions  they  then  held  on  the  borders, 


*  8i>eech  in  Uie  House  of  Commons,  April  3rd,  1884. — 'Times'  report,  Apiil 
ith. 
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of  Afghnnistan.  This  so  astonished  Lord  Granville  that  he 
-sent  a  message  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  to  enquire  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  correcti)'  stated  the  views  of  the  Russian 
Government.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  not,  and  then  there 
<*ame  the  usual  outpouring  of  words,  and  the  shambling  apologj. 

*  It  was  a  long  time  after  the  facts/  pleaded  the  Prime  Minister, 

*  and  it  was  impossible  for  mc  from  memory  in  a  matter  which 
certainly  required  verification  to  make  an  accurate  statement  M 
But — there  is  always  a  saving  clause  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ex- 
planations— certain  words  could  be  found  which,  when  wrenched 
from  their  context  and  turned  from  their  true  significance,  might 
be  made  to  appear  to  justify  the  original  assertion  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  '  agreement.'  When  this  second  statement  came 
to  be  sifted,  it  was  found  that,  on  the  18th  of  February,  the 
Russian  Minister  had  said,  in  reference  to  a  totally  different 
matter,  *•  the  Russian  soldiers  should  remain  where  they  were.* 
Suppose  once  more  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  done  this  ?  The 
whole  land  would  have  resounded  with  denunciations  of  his 
perfidy.  Pulpits,  platforms,  press — all  would  have  been  set 
going  at  full  speed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  exhibited 
the  culprit  to  young  and  old  as  an  awful  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  departing  from  the  love  of  truth.  VVe  have  missed 
this  great  sight,  because  Mr.  (jiadstone  was  the  sinner,  and  the 
Pope  is  not  half  so  infallible. 

It  WAS  a  bad  case,  but  it  was  not  much  worse  than  the  Secret 
Treaty  with  M.  Ferry,  concluded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  just  before 
the  abortive  Conference  of  July,  1884.  That  Conference,  like 
the  'Concert  of  Europe,'  was  to  liberate  us  from  all  our  per- 
plexities, and  great  were  the  rejoicings  over  it — before  it  met — 
in  the  circles  of  the  faithful.  When  it  came  to  so  ludicrous  a 
termination — Lord  Granville  bundling  the  plenipotentiaries 
out  of  the  room,  and  shutting  the  door  in  their  faces — the  loud 
boastings  stopped,  and  we  saw  that  once  more  we  had  to  depend 
on  the  sole  aid  and  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Secret 
Treaty  was  enough  in  itself  to  ruin  our  cause,  had  the  Con- 
ference gone  on  ;  and  all  information  concerning  it  was  sys- 
tematically refused  by  the  Government.  The  subsequent  pro 
ceedings  were  quite  worthy  of  a  hole-and-corner  Administration. 
A  night  was  appointed  for  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  the 
Conservatives  were  invited  to  be  ready  with  their  charges,  and 
they  tt'er^  ready  ;  Mr.  f  iladstonc  was  there,  to  defend  himself,  as 
some  people  supposed.  Suddenly  the  whole  arrangement  was 
seen  to  be  a  stage  trick.  Mr.  Goschen  stepped  forward  and 
said  something  about  the  discussion  being  likely  to  prove 
*  inconvenient,* — the  Ministry  were  delighted,  and  the  Conser- 
vatives 
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vatives  were  dished.'  *  This  was  a  sample  of  the  '  open-hearted ' 
dealing  of  the  late  Government  with  the  Opposition  and  with  the 
country.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  imitated  by  the  Conservatives, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  As  for  our 
other  difficulties,  since  demands  for  information  tonching  the 
war  in  Egypt  were  so  scornfully  received,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have  treated  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa,  for  instance,  with  flippant  contempt.  *I  am  compelled,' 
he  said  on  the  29th  of  October,  1884,  in  reply  to  a  weighty  speech 
from  Mr.  Forster,  '  to  compress  what  1  have  to  say  into  the  few 
remaining  moments  rather  than  that  another  day  should  he 
wasted  on  this  subject ' !  This  despised  subject  involved  Dotblng 
less  than  the  whole  of  our  interests  in  South  Africa,  and  yet 
Mr.  Chamberlain  could  see  nothing  more  in  its  discussion  than 
a  waste  of  time,  and  he  advised  the  House  not  to  *  deal  with  thit 
thznf/  exclusively  from  a  British  point  of  view,*  This  is  the 
kind  of  statesmanship  which  the  nation  is  supposed  to  desire, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  will  bf 
called  in  to  supply  it.     We  shall  see. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  foreign  policy  that  the  late  Govern* 
ment  and  its  followers  ore  inclined  to  stake  their  prospects  of 
winning  at  the  elections.  Incredible  as  it  must  seem,  they  are 
going  to  rely  once  more  upon  the  Irish  vole  1 — that  vote  which 
they  won  over  by  deceptive  promises  and  cajolery  in  1880,  and 
which  they  are  confident  of  gaining  now  by  the  same  un- 
scrupulous means.  The  breath  was  scarcely  out  of  the  Iwdy  of 
Mr,  Gladstone's  Government  before  the  wires  were  laid  for  the 
new  campaign,  Mr.  Chamberlain — who  was  still  a  Cabinet 
Minister  when  he  spoke  f — had  the  consummate  coolness  to  ask 
whether  we  were  prepared  to  '  renew  the  dreary  experieuce  of 
repressive  legislation  ;  *  he  denounced  a  system  '  founded  on  the 
bayonets  of  30,000  soldiers  encamped  permanently  as  in  a 
hostile  country,'  and  called  for  the  total  reform  o(  Dublin  Castle 
and  the  *  alien  boards  of  foreign  officials,'  and  the  'substitution 
for  them  of  a  genuine  Irish  administration  of  purely  Irish  busi- 
ness.' When  intelligent  Irishmen  read  all  this,  they  must  have 
rubbed  their  eyes  with  amazement.  Did  it  actually  come  from 
the  same  Joseph  Chamberlain  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
carrying  the  harshest  and  most  despotic  measures  of  *  repressive 
legislation'  ever  known  since  the  Union— a  leading  member,  in 
many  respects  the  governing  spirit,  of  the  Ministry  which  turned 
Irish  members  out  of  the  House,  and  filled  the  Irish  prisons 


*  Tbe  history  of  tbis  aflair  will  bo  found  in  tbo  •  Quarterly  Bcviow  *  for  Jal> 
1884,  pp.  272-280. 
t  At  Hullowuy  Hall,  Islington.  June  17th.  1885. 
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with  'suspects'  who  were  not  even  ijlowed  to  know  what  offence 
was  char^^ed  against  them  ?  We  ale  accustomed  in  these  daya 
to  marvellously  sudden  conversions  ifi.our  public  men.  It  sur- 
prises us  no  longer  to  find  them  on  one  4\jie  of  the  hedge  lo-d.iv 
and  on  the  other  side  to-morrow.  Extravagant  bids  are  m:ule 
for  power  ;  sheets  of  white  paper  are  handrJ  round,  and  each 
class  in  turn  is  humbly  requested  to  write  dn»  «i  anything  it  may 
choose  to  demand.  The  idea  of  consistency,  »'r  of  steady  ad- 
herence to  principle,  is  dead  and  buried.  Th..  ^rue  man  of  the 
time  is  he  who  changes  his  opinions  as  oftexk  as  it  may  he 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  secure  votes.  We  are  ^tting  used  to 
this,  but  still  no  one  could  have  been  quite  prepate^  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  new  coat  and  made-up  visage.  Not  we,  but  his 
friends,  have  said  that  he  will  *  do  anything  to  get  pow«r/  and 
he  has  made  it  very  clear  that  scruples  of  conscience  will  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  his  way.  But  to  the  credit  of  ln«hIA^n  it 
mast  be  owned,  that  his  present  impudent  attempt  to  hoodwink 
them  has  been  met  with  honest  indignation.  The  '  National 
League/  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  promptly  protested  agains»t  Uie 
visit  which  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Dilke  have  graciously 
promised  Ireland.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  0*Mara,  declared  that  these 
Ministers  had  never  raised  their  voices  against  Coercion,  and 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  language  'showed  the  rankest  hypo- 
crisy.' It  appears,  then,  that  Irishmen  begin  to  strip  off  dis- 
gaises,  and  to  find  nut  their  real  enemies.  Let  us  sec  how 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  late  colleagues  treated  Ireland,  and 
whether  they  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  enemies  or  friends, 

in  the  first  place,  then,  pray  let  us  all  remember  that  on  the 
31st  of  March,  lii80,  Mr.  Gladstone  declare<I  that  there  was  at 
that  moment — just  before  he  took  office — *  tui  absence  of  crime 
and  uutrage«  with  a  general  feeling  of  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
such  as  was  unknown  in  the  previous  history  of  the  country.' 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ei:prcssed  a  different  opinion,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone knew  better.  We  have  it  on  the  ex-Premier's  own 
authority,  that  he  found  Ireland  quiet  and  contented.  And  yet, 
in  less  than  two  years,  every  prison  in  Ireland  was  crowde<l  to 
overflowing  with  *  suspects,'  and  a  new  and  complicated  piece 
of  macliinery  was  invented  to  silence  the  Irish  party  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it.  Mr.  Pamcll  was  sent  to  jail — Mr,  Chamber- 
lain consenting — the  Land  League  was  suppressed,  members  by 
the  dozen  were  turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  '  the 
Castle*  ruled  with  a  stronger  grip  than  ever.  In  each  of  these 
measures,  Mr.  (Chamberlain  concurred  ;  for  aught  we  know. 
some  of  them  he  may  have  originated.  This  lover  of  Irishmen, 
this  gtxshing  defender  of  their  liberties,  had  them  gagged  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  ga/c  his  vote  at  the  Council  Board  for 
casting  them  into  prison.  Not  a  wonl  had  he  to  say  for  any  of 
them  until  the  very  day.Ae  was  turned  out  of  office,  and  then, 
seeing  that  their  vote 'alone  could  put  him  back  in  office,  he 
went  crawling  to  ti^.em  on  his  knees,  promising  them  any- 
thing they  liked  to  ask,  and  throwing  all  the  dirt  he  could  rake 
together  upon  his  own  acts  during  the  previous  five  years. 
Hogarth  himself  could  scarcely  have  done  justice  to  such  a  man 
and  such  a  scene. 

Mr.  Gladrt/mc  came  in.  In  1881,  he  produced  the  Land 
Act  which  vas  to  settle  all  Irish  grievances  for  ever.  It  was  an 
Act  wbi<;V,  while  impoverishing  the  landlords,  gave  no  satis* 
faction  to  the  people,  and  it  was  promptly  repudiated  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  described  Mr.  Gladstone  as  'a  pnblicjplunderer.* 
All  sorts  of  efforts  were  made  to  silence  the  Home  Hulers,  bat 
they  continued  to  speak  with  inconvenient  frankness  — Mr. 
Dil/on,  for  example,  declaring  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation 
wai  a  'false  one,  based  upon  a  most  extraordinary  gift — -perhaps 
lh«  most  extraordinary  possessed  by  any  man  in  England, 
tff,  I  will  not  say  conscious,  but  deliberate,  whether  conscious 
or  unconscious,  skilful  misrejiresentation  of  factz^  Then  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  called  the  'resources  of  civilization'  were  called 
into  play.  Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  he 
was  thrust  into  jail,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  O'Kelly, 
and  others,  were  sent  to  keep  him  company.  They  were  let 
free  by  virtue  of  the  Kilraainham  Treaty,  which  the  other  day 
Mr.  Chamberlain  boldly  declared  'never  had  an  existence.'  It 
is  as  easy  to  make  wholesale  denials  of  facts  as  it  is  to  ignore 
one's  past  acts,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  not  be  allowed  to 
palm  off  upon  the  country  a  fabricated  history  of  bis  connection 
with  Ireland.  That  he  is  afraid  of  having  the  truth  brought 
in  evidence  against  him  is  quite  evident,  and  for  that  very 
reason  he  should  be  made  to  confront  the  truth,  where\-er  and 
whenever  he  shows  himself  in  public,  with  his  Joseph  Surface 
tale  about  his  anxiety  to  deliver  Ireland  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor. 

The  Irish  members  were  imprisoned  by  the  Cabinet  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  member,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  being 
also  in  the  Ministry.  Neither  of  them  uttered  a  word  of 
protest  against  this  extreme  measure.  In  the  same  way,  ihej 
l>oth  concurred  in  the  Cromwcllian  Coercion  Bills  passed  by 
the  late  Government — Bills  which  deprived  Ireland  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  of  trial  by  jury,  of  the  right  of  public  meeting.  One 
of  them  was  said  by  a  Radical  journal  at  the  time  to  be  'as 
sharp  a  measure  as  has  been  introduced  into  a  British  Parlia* 
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ment  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.'  The  Liberals  have,  in 
fact,  always  passed  the  severest  Coercion  Bills;  they  have 
invariably  lure<i  Ireland  on  to  a  course  involving  disaster,  and 
then  betrayed  it.  During  the  present  century,  three  Coercion 
Bills  out  of  four  have  been  the  actual  work  of  the  Liberals,  and 
the  fourth  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  their  intrigues  when 
out  of  office.  So  it  was  again  with  Mr,  Ciladstonc  and  liis 
colleagues.  They  led  Ireland  on,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
in  power,  to  the  very  verge  of  insurrection  ;  they  talked  of 
crime  and  violence  as  affording  an  'opportunity'  for  concession  ; 
and  of  acting  upon  the  English  Government  like  the  call  of  the 
*  chapel  bell ; '  they  encouraged  hopes  of  plunder,  promised 
land  to  the  labourer,  used  tempting  language  about  Home  Rule 
— just  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  doing  now — and  taught  the  Irish 
members  how  to  practise  'obstruction'  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  In  the  Session  of  1S79,  on  the  Army  Regulation 
Bill,  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Dilke,  and  Courtney,  gave  systematic 
lessons  in  Parliamentary  obstruction,  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
defended  the  system  in  articles  which  had  their  influence  in 
secQring  him  the  Irish  vote.  Obstruction  was  a  weapon  devised 
by  the  Liberals,  used  under  the  very  eyes  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
publicly  defended  by  him,  and  only  borrowed  at  second  han<l 
by  the  Irish  members.  The  Irish  were  fooled  to  the  top  of 
their  bent — and  then,  when  they  began  to  make  themselves  un- 
pleasant, they  were  treated  to  a  violent  dose  of  Coercion  Bills, 
Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  protests  with  all  the  apparent  energy  of 
an  honest  man  against  '  repressive  measures,'  and  whines  about 
the  Conservatives  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Irish 
mem!>ers.  He  is  making  frantic  bids  for  the  Irish  vote,  and  in 
the  same  breath  he  denounces  the  Conservatives  for  having — as 
he  says — secured  it  already  I  Then  he  winds  up  the  farce  by  a 
vociferous  denial  that  there  ever  was  a  Treaty  of  Kilmainham. 

Well — was  there,  or  was  there  not?  It  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance  now,  and  will  be  of  still  more  hereafter, 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  entire  Ministry  will  be  judged 
chiefly  by  his  dealings  with  Ireland  and  Egypt.  We  once 
more  advise  the  Conservatives  to  prime  themselves  well  with 
the  facts^  for  there  will  be  ample  necessity,  and  many  an 
occasion,  for  using  them,  during  the  next  few  months.  It 
may  be  'ancient  history,'  but  they  will  be  very  foolish  if  they 
do  not  get  it  by  heart. 

It  was  in  April  1882,  that  Mr.  Famcll,  Mr.  Dillon,  Michael 
Davitt,  and  the  other  Irishmen  who  had  made  themselves 
offensive  to  the  Government,  were  imprisoned.  In  the  first 
week  of  May,  the  whole  party  were  suddenly  released,  greatly 

to 
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to  the  surprise  of  the  public.  Why  were  thej  released? 
Because,  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  'the 
Government  had  received  information,  tendered  to  them,  which 
they  deemed  to  be  of  i^reat  importance,  and  which  justified 
them  in  releasing  the  prisoners.  /  do  not  enter  into  any  details* 
He  left  out  the  details,  with  his  customary  skill — for  no  man  is 
so  skilful  in  politics  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  public  deem 
him  to  be  the  most  simple  and  ingenuous  of  men  ;  but  the 
public  know  little  of  the  reality.  The  details  were  judiciously 
omitted,  but  we,  who  have  to  set  forth  the  truth,  cannot  afibrd 
to  omit  them. 

On  the  same  evening-,  Mr.  Forster  announced  his  resignation 
as  Irish  Secretary,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  it — but  a  feeling  o! 
allegiance  to  the  Government  induced  him  to  set  a  guard  upon 
his  tongue.  In  spite  of  that,  he  let  fall  some  ominous  hints 
about  '  paying  blackmail  to  the  law-breakers/  and  purchasing 
M)bcdience  to  the  law  by  concessions.'  And  again,  he  alluded 
to  an  '  arrangement,'  and  said,  *  no  public  good  is  really  ad- 
vanced by  an  act  of  private  dishonour/  All  this  was  much  too 
significant  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  there  were  pro- 
longed discussions,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  more 
than  once  made  mysterious  allusions  to  the  '  information '  he 
had  received  as  to  the  *  intentions  of  these  imprisoned  members.' 
The  newspapers  had  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  riddle.  '  The 
fact,'  said  the  •  Times,'  f  *  'ti^t  there  is  substantially  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  and  the  Land  League  party  is  DO 
secret  to  any  body.'  The  Prime  Minister  was  pressed  for  ex- 
planations, which  he  evaded  with  the  dexterity  so  much  admired 
by  his  friends,  but  he  declined  to  produce  any  documents,  on  the 
ground  that  they  might  '  diminish  the  responsibility  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.'  On  the  15th  of  May,  Mr.  Pamell 
produced  one  of  the  concealed  documents,  and  read  it  to  the 
House,  with  the  exception  of  an  important  sentence,  which 
he  thought  proper  to  suppress.  In  fact,  he  *  edited '  the  letter, 
as  the  Government  was  in  the  habit  of  editing  its  despatches. 
It  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pamell  to  Captain  0*Shea,  the 
'go-between'  in  the  negociations, dated  Kilmainham,  April  28, 
1882,  and  it  stipulated  for  a  settlement  of  the  arrears  of  rent, 
on  the  understanding  that  if  this  were  consented  to,  'outrages 
and  intimidation  of  all  kinds'  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 
When  Mr.  Pamell  had  finished,  the  following  scene  took  place : — 

*  Mr.  Forster  clesirod  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
whether  he  had  read  the  whole  of  tho  letter  ? ' 

•  Miiy  4th,  1882.    We  quote  from  the  *  Times'  report  of  May  olU. 
t  May  5th,  1882. 
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'  Mr.  Parncll  said  tLat  lie  had  not  rend  from  the  original  letter, 
but  from  a  copy  fiimisliod  bim  hy  the  bon.  and  gallant  mombor  for 
Claro  (Captain  O'Shea),  and  it  was  possiblo  that  a  paragraph  bad 
been  omitted. 

•  Mr.  Gladstone. — "When  I  spoke  in  answer  to  a  former  qnestioD,  I 
spoke  in  tbo  plural  number.  It  is  obvious  that  I  bad  some  infor- 
mation over  and  nbovo  tbe  contents  of  that  letter,  though  nothing,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  in  the  slightest  degree  qualifying  or  contradicting  it.* 

Mr.  Forster  then  produced  a  full  copy  of  the  letter  which 
Mr.  Pamell  had  professed  to  read,  and  it  then  appeared  that  a 
vital  clause  had  been  suppressed,  and  this  clause  it  was,  coupled 
with  the  almost  immediate  release  of  the  '  suspects,*  which  consti- 
tutes the  Treaty  of  Kilmainham.  We  print  the  suppressed 
clause  in  small  capitals  : — 

*  Tho  accomplishment  of  the  programme  I  have  sketched  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  regarded  by  tbe  country  as  a  practical  eottlo- 
ment  of  tbe  land  question,  and  wofld,  I  fekl  scbb,  knablb  us  to  oo- 

CrEBATK    OOBDIALLT    FOR    TUB    rUTTJiLE    WITH     THB     LXBKBAL     PABTY     IN 
FOBWABDIXG  UBBUAL  rBlXClFLES.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  added ;  *  I  may  say  that  I  had  seen  that  letter.* 
But  he  denied  that  there  was  any  compact.  Vet  he  read  the 
letter,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  released  the  prisoners. 
O'Shea,  who  delivered  the  Parnell  letter  to  Mr.  Forster,  hoped 
*it  would  be  a  satisfactory  expression  of  union  with  the  Liberal 
party,'  and  oflfered  to  make  tbe  expressions  *  stronger,*  if  neces- 
sary. 'The  conspiracy  which  has  been  used  to  get  up  boy- 
cottiDg  and  outrages  will  now  be  used  to  put  them  down.' 
This  was  Mr.  Forster's  statement  to  the  House,  and  O'Shea  did 
not  contradict  it,  except  in  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he  uschI  the 
word  'organization'  instead  of  *  conspiracy.' 

The  prisoners  were  released,  and  the  Arrears  Bill  was 
introduced,  but  within  four  days  there  came  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  flame.  '  The  history 
of  this  transaction,*  remarked  the  *  Times,'  •  '  though  its  details 
may  be  decorously  veiled,  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  public, 
and  if  we  know  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  it  will  be 
judged  as  it  deserved.'  Earl  Cowper,  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
knew  nothing  of  the  proposed  release  of  the  prisoners,  and 
he  stated  that  the  telegram  from  Downing  Street  took  him 
*  completely  by  surprise/  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  step 
would  be  '  to  make  tbe  restoration  of  law  and  order  more 
difficult  than  it  was  before.'  t      The  prediction  was  too  truly 


•  May  8th.  1882. 

t  Statoment  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  June  5tb,  1882. 
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verifieil.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  House 
on  the  3rd  of  July  with  the  admission  that  Ireland  was  in  a 
•terrible  state,*  a  slate  to  *  fill  the  mind  with  horror  ; '  and  then 
came  another  Coercion  Bill. 

Such  was  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  there  is  only  one 
other  fact  that  we  need  state  with  regard  to  it.  It  was  partly 
negociatcd  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,*  Those  who  have 
watched  his  public  career  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
that  he  now  roundly  denies  the  very  existence  of  the  Treaty. 
As  for  the  long  and  startling  narrative  of  duplicity  and 
misrepresentation  which  is  associated  with  it — the  offer  of  Mr. 
Gladstone!  to  give  an  opportunity  for  enquiry  into  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  Treaty,  and  his  subsequent  denial  of  that  offer 
— the  attempts  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  elicit  the  truth,  and 
the  absolute  refusal  of  all  ordinary  means  of  discussion — the 
disclosures  which  leaked  out  concerning  the  negociations  between 
notorious  outrage-mongers  and  the  Government — this  story,  one 
of  the  most  scandalous  in  the  history  of  any  English  Govern- 
ment, must  be  sought  for  in  the  Parliamentary  record*  of 
1882-S3.  We  cannot  enter  into  it  at  length  here,  but  history 
will  decide  upon  it,  and  its  verdict  will  alone  suffice  to  affix  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  an  undying  stain. 

The  second  Coercion  Dill  was  introduced  by  Sir  WilHsra 
Harcourt.  VVe  may  therefore  confidently  expect  to  see  this 
great  statesman  coming  out  shortly  with  an  accusation  against 
Lonl  Salisbury's  (iovernmentof  •  undue  severity  *  in  '  repressive 
legislation.*  He  is  constantly  charging  the  Conservatives  wilb 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Home  Rulers;  it  is  a  part  of  hit 
outfit  when  he  goes  forth  to  abuse  the  party  which  refused  iw 
accept  him  at  his  own  valuation.  He  reproduced  it  at  Derby 
at  the  very  time  his  colleagues  were  concluding  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty ;  fur,  as  wo  have  shown,  it  is  accounted  an  excellent  rutt 
in  modern  political  warfare  to  accuse  your  opponents  of  the 
very  acts  which  you  have  just  committed,  or  are  about  to 
commit.  VV^hcn  there  is  work  of  this  sort  to  be  done,  no  oor 
volunteers  with  so  much  alacrity  as  Sir  William  Harcoart 
Even  he,  however,  with  all  his  proficiency  in  ibis  branch  oS 
bis  art,  has  admitted  that  for  the  past  fifty  years,  the  party  to 
which  he  now  belongs  has  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Ireland,  The  state  of  the  country  during  the 
greater  part  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  Administration  shows  how  iM 
solemn  responsibility  has  been  discharged.     In  186$,  Reform. 

•  This  is  rendered  clear  from  Mr.  Foretcr's  fitatcmeuta  at  the  tlmfi,  ood  &"» 
aix.  Gliidptunt'*e  speech,  May  IGtli,  1882. 
t  On  Koveubtir  laib.  1882. 
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which  down  to  that  time  was  generally  used  by  the  Liberals 
as  their  stepping-stone  to  power,  was  no  longer  at  their  com- 
mand, in  consequence  of  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill  having 
been  so  recently  passed.  The  agitator  bad  to  look  in  some 
other  direction  for  his  fire.  He  found  it  in  Ireland.  Irish 
•disaffection  was  adroitly  traded  upon,  and  used  as  an  excuse 
for  disestablishing  the  Church.  But  everything  became 
<]arker  and  more  unpromising  than  ever  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Liberal  party  continued  to  foment  agitation  when  they  were 
out  of  power,  and  to  dragoon  the  country  into  sullen  submission 
when  they  were  in.  Mr.  Chamberlain  complained,  the  other 
day,  that  there  were  30,000  soldiers  in  Ireland.  Who  put 
ihcin  there?  There  were  scarcely  half  as  many  when  Lord 
Bcaconsficld  was  turned  adrift.  The  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Act,  the  Land  Act  of  18S1,  the  Arrears  Bill, — all  the 
measures  that  could  be  hurried  through  Parliament  failed  to 
convince  the  Irish  people  that  Mr,  Gladstone  was  their  saviour. 
He  has  ruined  hundreds  of  persons,  and  satisfied  no  one.  He 
goes  out  uf  office  more  detested  by  the  Irish  than  any  Prime 
Minister  who  has  ruled  this  country  for  half  a  century.  His 
Land  Act  of  1881  was  universally  denounced  as  a  measure  of 
confiscation,  and  yet  it  did  not  give  the  Irsih  people  what  they 
wanted.  Remonstrances  from  every  quarter  poured  in  against 
it,  but  the  country  was  assured  that  a  ^Divine  light'  led 
Mr.  Gladstone  on,  and  they  believed  it.  The  Bill  was  passed, 
and  within  two  months,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  be  protected 
wherever  he  went,  and  announcements  of  the  following  kind 
node  their  appearance  regularly  afterwards:  — 

'  Mr.  Gladfitouo  road  the  Iosboqs  at  Hawardeu  Church.     Ho  was, 

usual f  guni-dod  by  the  police' 

'  Hr.  Gladstone  occupied  himself  yesterday  TEoster  Monday,  1883) 
in  felling  a  largo  chorry-troo  on  the  estate  of  tne  Hon.  E.  F.  Leveson- 
Oower  at  Holmbmy.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  borrowed  an  axe 
from  the  gardoaer,  and  completed  the  task  in  half  an  hour,  a  heavy 
■Lowatoroi  prevailing  during  the  time.  A  detoctivc-sor]oant  from 
Scotluxd-yard  is  in  oonstant  attendance  on  the  Prime  I^Iinistor.' 

The  Home  Secretary  and  other  members  of  the  Government 
liad  to  be  protected  in  the  same  way,  so  much  were  they  in 
<lread  of  the  gratitude  of  their  Irish  friends.  We  doubt  very 
niuch  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  shares  the  eagerness  of  some  of  his 
UU;  colleagues  to  go  to  Ireland  for  the  next  party  battle  cry. 

He  had  the  forethought  to  provide  his  friends  and  followers 
*illi  another  *  umbrella,*  of  a  well  tried  and  useful  pattern,  in 
^^  shajje  of  a  new  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
'^ailure,  and  only  failure,  was  visible  in  every  direction,  and 
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popular  indignation  was  growing  so  rapidly,  that  the  m< 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  caucus-mongers  failed  either  to  check 
or  conceal  it.  The  Administration  was  approaching  its  last 
year,  for  Mr,  Gladstone,  in  his  very  first  Midlothian  speech, 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle  binding  upon  all  generations,  that  no 
Ministry  should  go  on  after  its  sixth  Session.  Therefore  the 
preparations  were  made,  and  a  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  to 
divert  attention  from  the  terrible  mistakes  and  follies  of  five  long 
years,  and,  as  a  Radical- — one  of  the  members  for  Norlbamptwu 
— ^plainly  put  the  matter,  to  *  frighten  Radicals  into  condoning 
those  aggrandizements  of  Empire,  and  those  schemes  of  foreign 
meddling,  which  Mr.  Ciladstonc  so  eloquently  denounced  in 
his  Midlothian  speeches.'  The  attempt  to  pass  the  Bill  without 
any  Redistribution  scheme,  the  outcry  against  the  Lords  for 
resisting  it;  the  clause  disfranchising  agricultural  labourers 
who  had  accepted  medical  relief  from  the  parish,  a  clause 
agreed  to  by  the  whole  Government,  defended  by  its  Attorney 
General,  and  supported  by  Ministers  in  more  than .  on« 
division — these  incidents  cannot  yet  have  been  cast  into  the 
universal  dust  heap.  The  medical  disqualification  clause  was 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  he  was  a  party  to  the 
ministerial  opposition  to  Mr.  Davey's  proposal  for  its  excision 
from  the  Bill;  therefore  he  now  accuses  the  House  of  Lonis 
of  devising  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  wrong  to  the  poor 
friendless  labourer.  This  is  very  much  like  the  piece  of  ju^lerv, 
much  praised  in  certain  circles,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  recenily 
applied  to  a  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury's.  A  year-aiid-a-half  ago, 
Lord  Salisbury  quoted  some  remarks  made  by  Lord  Carlingford, 
which  might  be  construed  in  a  sense  hostile  to  Ireland.  In  the 
report  of  the  speech,  before  being  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  quotation  was  thus  prefaced; — *As  Lord  Carliog* 
ford  boasted  last  night,*  &c.  These  words  were  carefully 
suppressed  by  Mr,  Chamberlain,  and  the  whole  quotation  was 
made  to  appear  as  a  statement  of  Lord  Salisbury's  own.  in 
Birminghajn,  they  appear  to  regard  these  performances  M 
qualifying  a  man  for  the  position  of  Cabinet  Minister,  but 
Lnglishmen  generally  must  be  changing  their  old  character  ven 
rapidly  if  they  do  not  view  them  with  contempt  and  disgust. 

Now,  what  have  the  Liberal  party  to  show  the  country  besides 
this  Franchise  Bill,  brought  in  as  an  electioneering  move,  and 
in  principle  at  once  adopted  by  the  Conservatives  ?  There  maj 
be  many  honest  Liberals  who  are  unable,  on  the  spur  of  thf 
moment,  to  supply  an  answer  to  that  question.  Let  us  come  to 
their  assistance  with  a  little  epitome  which  they  may  find  useful 
from  time  to  time  in  refreshing  the  memor>' : 

L  The 
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i.  The  Gladstone  Ministry  began  hj  encouraging'  Irish 
agitation  until  outrages  and  murders  were  of  daily  occurrence 
all  over  Ireland  ;  the  system  of  Boycotting  was  first  started, 
and  the  number  of  troops  in  the  country  was  increased  to  over 
3'\000.  In  April,  I81SO,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  office, 
the  outrages  reported  were  gixty-aeven  ;  in  December  they  were 
o^A(  huTiflred  and  sixty. ^ 

%.  It  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  abolished  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  passed  two  of  the  most  stringent 
Coercion  Bills  ever  known,  refused  to  allow  the  Irish  Members 
to  be  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  imprisoned  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  others,  arrested  Michael  Davitt  on  bis  ticket- 
of-leave,  and  kept  hundreds  of  persons  in  prison  at  one  time, 
J^ont  trial. 

^H  It  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  imprisoned  Home  Rulers, 

l^hich  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  condition  of  their 

ordering  the  *  organization '  to  put  a  stop  to  outrages,  and  of 

ibeir  co-operating  'cordially  for  the  future  with    the  Liberal 

party; 

4.  It  increased  tlie  national  expenditure  from  84,000,000/, 
^in  1879-80)  to  100,000»OOOA  (18«5-6),  and  raised  taxation  to 
-/.  10.1.  per  head — an  amount  never  known  before  in  our  time. 

5.  It  threw  the  Transvaal  into  civil  war,  having  first  en- 
couraged the  Boers  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  and  it  sur- 
rendered our  just  rights  to  our  enemies  after  the  disgrace  of 
MaJQba  Hill. 

6.  It  cansfHl  great  bloodshed  among  the  Zulus,  by  sending 
back  Cetewayo  among  them,  and  by  leaving  them  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Boers,  and  it  left  in  peril  the  whole  oi  our  possessions  in 
Sotith  Africa. 

7.  It  destroyed  Alexandria,  and  carried  on  four  disastrous 
ciznpaigns  in  Egypt,  at  a  sacrifice  of  at  least  70,000  lives. 

8.  It  sent  General  Gordon  out  to  extricate  it  from  its  diffi- 
culties, and  then  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.     When  it  was  too 


•  Hiese  Trero  the  official  figures,  give-ti  by  the  Marqiiia  of  IlArtington  in  the 
tUniie  of  Commons,  Jaa.  11th,  IbHl.  In  tbo  course  of  lusBporch  he  said: — '  For 
tba  law  uf  the  laud  has  been  subeititiit^d  the  law  of  the  Land  Lcagno ;  for  the 
Mce  and  tlie  magistrftte,  an  irrcspoDBiblc  Committee :  for  tho  polloo  oonstablo 
Km  the  sbcriil's  officer^  for  tUo«e  who  work  iu  the  Borvico  of  tbo  law  in  the  full 
tifhi  of  day.  the  midnight  tuenain  and  tho  ruffian  who  lavadca  the  bumblo 
dis'^iiined,  at  midiiiy:ht/  Couipurc  tUia  det»ciiptiou  uf  Ireland,  afUir  eight 
of  Liberal  rule,  with  the  arconnt  given  by  Mr.  QladaUine  of  it  juat 
bo  cauie  to  puwcr:  'Tboro  ia  an  abscncre  of  ciime  aud  uutm^e,  with  a 
DSDeiaJ  fc^-ling^  t>f  coiufort  und  HulittfoiMion,  Moch  a^i  wah  iinknnwTi  in  the  prenoaa 
klstor;  of  that  couutrr.*    (Speech  to  thu  Liboral  Club  of  Edinbnrgb,  Slarch  3Ut, 
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late  to  save  biin,  it  despatched  an  expedition  to  his  relief,  thns 
involving  the  useless  sacrifice  of  other  valuable  lives. 

9.  It  cruelly  sacrificed  the  garrisons  of  Berber,  Tokar,  Sinkat, 
and  Khartoum,  and  left  Kgypt  in  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
has  entailed  great  calamities  upon  the  helpless  people. 

10.  It  denounced  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  asking  for  a  vote  of 
creAit  oi  six  millions  to  prevent  Russia  from  taking  Constanti- 
nople, and  it  ended  by  calling  for  eleven  millions  in  order  that 
it  might  threaten  Russia  with  war,  and  pursue  its  crazy  schemes 
in  Egypt, 

11.  It  stirred  up  great  agitation  in  India,  by  a  measorp 
professing  to  render  Kuropcans  subject  to  the  authority  of 
native  magistrates,  and  it  excited  the  natives  to  an  extent 
unknown  since  1857. 

12.  It  alienated  from  England  nearly  all  the  Great  Powers  In 
the  world,  especially  Germany  and  Austria  ;  it  offended  France, 
allowed  the  *  Concert  of  Europe'  to  be  turned  against  us,  anJ 
left  us  without  a  friend  or  an  ally. 

13.  It  has  disorganized  commerce,  left  trade  more  depressed 
than  ever,  overthrown  public  confidence,  disturbed  our  great 
Industries  by  reckless  extravagance  and  by  continual  wars  or 
rumours  of  war,  and  refused  even  to  make  enquiry  into  the 
distresses  of  many  thousands  of  working  men. 

14.  It  has  carried  on  the  work  of  government  almost  wholly 
in  the  dark,  systematically  refusing  to  give  information  unul  u 
was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  resenting  all  reasonable  qucstioos 
as  a  personal  wrong  to  *  our  honoured  chief  (Mr,  Gladstone): 
it  has  stiOed  discussion  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  of 
deprecated  it  as  an  insult  to  the  Prime  Minister,  suppresses*  or 
garbled  important  letters  and  despatches,  and  broken  or  e\*adw! 
distinct  pledges  to  allow  opportunities  for  the  due  consideration 
of  its  policy. 

Now  here,  under  fourteen  heads,  we  have  enumerated  the  most 
famous  achievements  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  ready  to  be 
'emblazoned*  on  the  Liberal  *  banners/  or  to  form  texts  for 
great  actors  and  preachers  when  the  new  campaign  opens. 
Doubtless  the  list  might  be  extended  ;  but  as  it  stands,  is  it  not 
enough — we  appeal  to  all  just  and  impartial  men  to  decide — Is 
it  not  enough  to  consign  to  perpetual  sliamc  the  Ministers  snd 
the  party  which  are  responsible  for  it? 

But  instead  of  looking  for  any  such  result  as  that,  the 
Radicals  confidently  lay  claim  to  the  greatest  reward  which  can 
be  conferred  on  men  who  have  rendered  great  and  noble  services 
to  their  country.     They  demand  as  a  right  to  be  reinstatrcl  in 

power; 
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I  power ;  they  boast  arrogantly  beforehand  of  their  victory  ;  they 
I  tell  the  nation  that  It  cannot  do  without  (heni^  that  others 
entrusted  with  its  affairs  can  only  be  regarded  by  t/te^u  as  care- 
takers an<l  stop-gaps — that  the  reign  of  cajolery  and  false 
pretences,  of  extravagance,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  must  begin 
all  over  again,  in  the  sacred  name  of  Gladstone!  IVo  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  considered,  no  pledges  exacted,  no  questions 
asked.  The  person  to  be  put  in  authority  is  simply  to  recite 
the  prescribed  creed,  •!  believe  in  Mr  tilatlstone,'  and  office 
is  to  be  given  to  bim ;  and  afterwards  a  peerage  or  a  pension, 
or  both.  This  is  how  it  has  all  been  ordered  by  the  Radical 
leaders,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  That  the  nation  should 
have  a  will  of  its  own.  or  should  be  in  the  mood  to  exercise  it, 
■cems  never  to  have  occurred  to  a  single  one  of  the  leaders. 
Will  the  people  consent  to  be  thus  treated  ?  We  take  leave  to 
doubt  it,  and  we  will  give  a  few  reasons  for  entertaining  that 
doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  one  great  influence,  fatal  to  so  many 
Ministers,  is  at  work  against  the  party  which  has  held  power  so 
long,  and  misused  it  so  greatly — the  depression  of  trade.  The 
Liberals  deny  the  existence  of  this  depression,  or  underrate  it, 
and  quote  Income-tax  returns,  and  other  figures,  to  show  that 
the  people  are  really  better  oflf  than  ever  they  were.  Never- 
theless, every  man  engaged  in  commerce  knows  that  ]>ro(its  are 
declining,  that  great  industries  arc  stagnant,  and  that  an  im- 
mense reduction  of  wages  hangs  over  tlie  working  classes. 
Employment  is  scarce,  and  trades  which  were  prospnrous  a 
few  years  ago  are  now  neglected.  The  ^  statisticians '  are  as 
busy  as  ever  in  compiling  tables  and  calculating  '  averages,* 
and  in  dinning  it  into  the  ears  of  the  nation  that  it  is  very 
rich,  is  growing  richer  every  day,  and  that  no  other  nation 
is  ever  likely  to  get  abreast  with  it.  Meanwhile,  the  great  bulk 
of  tradesmen,  the  majority  of  artisans,  and  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  agricultural  labourers,  find  their  profits  or  wages 
declining;  and  even  the  statisticians  are  driven  to  manipulate 
their  figures  all  over  again,  in  order  to  explain  away  the  dis- 
tress which  will  insist  on  making  itself  seen  and  felt.  Thus, 
an  elaborate  calculation  has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  *  phi- 
losophers *  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  show  that  //"prices  had  not 
fallen,  we  should  be  doing  a  belter  business  than  ever — though 
what  comfort  Is  to  be  derived  from  that  *  if '  no  man  but  a  figure- 
mystic  could  explain.  The  one  thing  worthy  of  observation 
in  connection  with  this  latest  shufHing  of  the  figures  is,  that 
during  the  process  *it  was  discovered  by  our  statisticians  that 
the  sacred  totals  themselves  were  at  fault,  and  presented  a  very 
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inaccurate  picture  of  the  facts.'  *  And  }'et  when  any  rash  and 
presumptuous  interloper  has  dared  to  question  these  sacred  total*, 
or  to  deny  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  tbcm,  he 
has  been  set  upon  with  volleys  of  stones  and  brickbats,  and  no 
words  at  the  command  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  adequate 
to  describe  his  ignorance  and  stupidity.  The  time  will  come 
when  all  these  '  calculations '  and  '  tabulated  phenomena/  will  be 
seen  to  be  mere  impostures  and  delusions,  and  therefore  if  there 
arc  any  more  baronetcies  or  other  rewards  to  be  given  to  the 
chief  priests  of  the  temple,  the  Liberal  party  have  no  time  to  loi*. 
The  hour  of  the  public  awakening  cannot  be  very  long  delayed. 
Now  what  it  behoves  the  working  classes  to  remember,  and 
what  Conservative  candidates  most  lose  no  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  their  minds,  is  that  the  Liberal  party  can  and 
will  do  nothing  for  them,  except  to  tell  them  that  they  cajtMBt 
be  poor,  because  they  are  not  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  if  dicy 
arc  not  absolutely  rich,  it  is  because  they  persist  in  living  too 
well  and  having  too  many  children.  That  has  been  the  burden 
of  the  song  of  the  Radicals  whenever  a  demand  has  arisen  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  trade  and  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  It  is  ail  that  the  artisans  and  labouirre 
will  ever  get  from  that  quarter.  I''or  the  Liberals  are  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system,  rhile 
the  Conservatives  are  free.  It  has  already  been  announced  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  will  grant  the  Royal  Commission 
for  which  the  working  men  of  Lancashire  have  been  vainlj 
asking  for  two  or  three  years  past.  Rightly,  prudently,  and 
justly  dealt  with,  this  issue  alone  might  lead  the  Conservadwi 
to  a  great  and  solid  victory.  Let  them  put  aside  all  cut-awl* 
dried  theories,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  doctrinaires  and 
antiquated  theorists  who  fancy  that  the  world  has  not  tunwl 
round  since  1846,  and  look  closely  into  the  veritable  condition 
of  the  country,  and  they  will  see,  that  for  the  first  time  in  half* 
century  there  is  a  prvpular  cause  open  to  them,  if  they  have 
but  the  wisdom  ami  resolution  to  take  it  up.  They  must  not 
judge  from  what  they  hear  or  read  in  London,  but  go  into  th* 
manufacturing  districts,  and  there  they  will  find  that  evm 
Liberal,  who  roundly  refuses  to  make  any  change  whatevrr  in 
our  commercial  system,  is  trembling  for  his  scat.  The  result  i» 
that  the  Liberals  are  beginning  to  fence  with  the  question,  or 
are  getting  ready  to  take  it  up  themselves,  and,  if  the  Conserva- 
tives cannot  make  up  their  minds  about  it,  or  try  to  play  Cut 
and  loose  with  it  much  longer,  the  Radical  caucuses  will  saw 
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BSb  any  further  anxiety  or  trouble  by  taking  it  out  of  their 
mnds.  Nobocly  wants  Protraction  back  again,  or  anything  like 
t ;  but  what  the  workmen  want,  and  mean  to  have,  is  justice. 
Couveriions '  in  the  Radical  ranks  are  now  of  doily  uccur- 
•ence,  and  they  would  be  still  more  frequent  if  it  were  not  for 
be  fear  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  The  chance  is  atill 
)pen'to  the  Conservatives  ;  it  cannot  remain  open  for  ever.  Let 
:heiD  lose  it,  and  well  will  they  deserve  to  be  knowa  to  all 
future  ages  as  the  *  stupid  party.* 

Another  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  Liberal  prognosti- 
lations  concerning  the  result  of  the  next  election  is  this, — the 
people  everywhere  have  been  disappointed  with  the  Gladstone 
Ministry.  No  class  is  better  off  than  It  was  in  1860 — most 
cluses  are  much  worse  off.  The  common  belief  was,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  '  greatest  financier  in  the  world,'  would,  somehow 
or  other,  set  everything  straight,  and  put  the  country  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advance,  by  '  leaps  and  bounds.'  Instead  of  that,  he  h<Ls 
niade  the  national  expenditure  more  galling  and  burdensome 
(ban  ever,  harried  a  great  number  of  struggling  shopkeepers 
With  another  turn  of  the  income-tax  screw,  and  set  a  variety  of 
important  trades  in  the  direst  confusion.  The  interests  thus 
injured  and  provoked  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  place  Mr. 
Gladstone's  yoke  upon  their  necks  again.  Slighter  causes  than 
Aue  have  upset  many  a  party,  and  the  Radicals  in  ignoring 
tlwm,  and  shouting  out  their  cries  of  triumph  before  the  fight 
begins,  are  doing  exactly  what  all  parties  do  when  they  arc 
rushing  straight  upon  defeat.  It  remains  only  to  be  seen 
"belher  the  Conservatives  have  the  wit  and  skill  to  profit  by 
the  blunders  of  their  adversaries. 

In  the  third  place,  the  people  may  really  be  in  the  humour  to 
give  the  Conservative  party  an  honest  trial.  They  see  that  they 
cin  get  any  number  of  promises  from  the  Liberals,  but  of  per- 
fonnances  very  few,  and  these  few  of  little  value.  Like  Hamlet^ 
tbey  feed  'on  the  chameleon's  dish — promise  crammed.*  Can 
tbe  Conservatives  possibly  do  worse  ?  Are  they  not  likely  to 
^much  better?  These  questions  will  naturally  present  thom- 
•dres  to  intelligent  working  men,  and  that  they  will  necessarily 
*wirer  them  by  voting  for  the  Radicals  is  a  very  rash  assump- 
tion. Lord  Salisbury  is  a  man  of  originality,  of  courage,  of 
public  spirit,  animated  by  a  high  sense  of  his  country *s  position 
•od  destiny  in  the  world  ;  never  truckling  to  demagogues,  and 
Jet  with  a  mind  freely  open  to  the  reception  of  new  ideas, 
appose  that  the  people  resolve  in  their  own  minds  that  he  shall 
wve  fair  play,  and  to  that  end  give  him  a  working  majority! 
'*  is  quite  possible,  it  is  highly  probable,  if  the  Conservatives 
^L  will 
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will  only  work  with  a  will,  and  rub  up  their  rusty  electioneering 
Hiiichlnery,  and  break  loose  from  'family  influences'  and  'social 
connections.'     Let  them  take  able  men  wherever  they  can   find 
them,  and  prove  to  the  nation  that  the  party  of  rational,  secure, 
and    beneficial    progress,   is    that   which    is    now   led    by  Lord 
Salisbury.     Such  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  but  the  Conserva- 
tives must  make  it  clear  to  the  nation,  who  have  been  told  for 
years  past  by  great  orators,  and  by  five-sixths  of  the  press,  that 
the   Radical   is   the  true   Moses  to   lead   them  to  the  promised 
land.      VVe  must  change  all   that.      It  must  be  shown  that  tbe 
Conservatives   have  always  dealt  more  generously  with  labour 
than  the   Radicals,  from   the  time  of  the    Factory  Acts  down- 
wards, and  that  they  are  prepared  now  to  render  it  the  justice 
which  is  refused  by  the  motley  throng  who  are  huddled  together 
under  the  'Gladstone  umbrella.*     This,  we  say,  can   be  done; 
all  that  we  should  like  to  feel  sure  about  is,  that  the  Conserve 
tives  mean  to  do  it 

There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  talking  of  '  discouragement  *  ia 
this  emergency,  or  in  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  our  prospects. 
Never  did  a  Ministry  leave  a  blacker  record  behind  it  than  tbst 
of  Mr,  Gladstone ;  if  we  cannot  make  the  public  see  that,  if  we 
cannot  cause  it  to  recognize  the  danger  of  again  entrusting  the 
Gladstonites  with  power,  it  will  be  owing  to  our  own  mlj- 
management  and  inefficiency,  not  to  any  difficulty  in  the  circum- 
stances with  which  we  have  to  deal.  If  a  Ministry  so  utterly 
discredited,  so  covered  with  ignominy,  so  despised  by  the  whole 
worlds— a  Ministry  which  made  every  blunder  and  committed 
every  folly  possible  to  men  in  power,  'and  added  the  guilt  of 
needless  and  bloody  wars  to  the  long  roll  of  its  offences— if 
such  a  Ministry  as  that  is  to  be  reinstated  as  the  reward  of  its 
merit,  and  urged  on  to  pursue  again  the  same  path  of  ruin,  then 
it  will  be  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  public  judgment 
has  gone  so  wildly  astray.  But  we  ought  not  to  anticipate 
anything  of  the  kind,  VVe  must  work  in  the  confidence  that 
justice  will  be  done.  We  must  first  prove,  that  we  believe  in 
ourselves,  that  we  look  for  victory,  and  deserve  it ;  and  then  the 
nation  will  come  over  to  our  side,  and  it  will  be  possible  once 
more  to  have  a  Ministry  in  England  which  will  govern  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  for  a  mere  party,  and  which 
will  be  respected  and  honoured  at  home  and  abroad. 


Art, 
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QUAKTERLY    REYIEW. 


Ar.T.  I. —  The  Holy  Bible  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  being  the  version 
tM  forth  A.D.  IGll,  compared  with  the  most  anciejU  authorities, 
and  revised,     Oxford,  1885. 

WE  have  to  congratulate  the  Committee  of  the  Revisers  of 
the  OKI  Testament  on  having  at  last  completed  the 
arduous  task  on  which  they  have  been  engaged  Tor  fourteen 
years.  The  maj2:nitude  of  the  work  is  to  be  appreciated  only  by 
Biblical  Scholars.  It  is  enoujjh  to  say  that  the  Revisers  have 
endently  consulted  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament, — that 
tbey  have  investigated  Jewish  tradition  as  contained  in  Jewish 
wiitings, — and  have  consulted  most  modern  Commentaries.  An 
Xnunensc  amount  of  labour  and  self-dcnini  must  have  been 
exercised  by  them  in  the  intellectual  work  which  they  have 
accomplished.  Further  difficulties,  we  know,  they  have  been 
/<»rrcd  to  encounter ;  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the  rule  nf 
tlie  two-thirds  majority  which  tied  them  hand  and  foot,  so 
to  say,  when  a  small  minority  of  the  Committee  were  anxious 
to  introduce  some  important,  and,  perhaps,  necessary  change, 
tat  were  outvoted.  Perhaps  in  such  cases  the  minority  may 
We  consisted  of  the  best  scholars, — perhaps  the  minority  had 
prepared  their  work  more  carefully  ;  (for  Committees  of  Revisers, 
-tfter  all,  are  like  other  Committees ;  all  members  of  them  not 
hciog'  of  equal  ability,  all  not  taking  the  same  amount  of 
troablc;)    and   unless  we  are  mistaken,  the   Revisers*   Preface 

Rp,  ix.  X.  points  to  some  sucli  facts.  But  at  any  rate  the  work 
as  DOW  heen  completed,  and  it  would  be  ungraceful  on  our  part 
if  we  were  to  examine  their  work  in  detail  without  first  expressing 
wir  congratulations  on  their  having  completod  their  Revision. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  their  Preface,  the  Revisers  assert  a 
iTobability  which  we  cannot  sulTcr  to  pass  unchallenged. 
1)  They  claim  that  it  is  probable  'that  other  Recensioux  of  the 
txt  of  tiie  O,  T  were  at  one  time  »«  existence : '  and  (2),  They 
VoL  161.— A'b.  322.  U  bate 
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base  their  opinion  on  *  the  variations  in  the  Ancient  Versions 
Now,  this  is  nothing  else  but  to  assume  at  the  outset  (1),  That 
there  exists  a  large  amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  Text  of  the 
O.  T. ;  and  (2),  That  the  measure  of  such  uncertainty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  variations  of  the  '  Ancient  Versions^' — both  of  whicli 
propositions  we  take  leave  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  to 
deny.  Having  thus  effectually  aroused  in  their  readers  a  grave 
suspicion,  that  they  will  be  found  to  have  handled  the  text 
of  the  O.  T,  with  the  same  freedom  which  has  already  proved 
fatal  to  the  Revision  of  the  New,  the  Revisers  hasten  to  explain 
that, — moved  by  the  consideration  that 

'  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  not  at  present  rach  as  to 
justify  any  attempt  at  an  entire  roconstrnction  of  the  text  on  the 
aathority  of  the  VuraionB,' — 

they  have  thouglit  it  more  prudent  to  adopt  the  Massoretic  Text 
as  the  basis  of  their  work  ;  departing  from  it  only  in  exceptions] 
cases. 

Grateful  to  them  for  their  forbearance,  we  yet  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  we  are  distrustful  of  their  method.     No  one  cia 
have  bestowed   attention  on  the  problem  thus  abruptly  iatny 
duccd  to  the  reader's  notice^  (the  authority  namely  of  *■  Anciftd 
Versions '),  without  being  aware  that  the  ancient  idea  of  '  Tnuii- 
lation' differed  essentially  from  that  of  modern  times.     To  ptirv 
phrase  and  expand, — to  supplement  and  explain,  to  withhold,  to 
transpose,  to  abridge,  and  in  various  other  ways  to  alter, — w«s 
evidently   held  to  be  not  only   allowable,   but  even  to  be  tbc 
Translators    characteristic    function     and    essential    priviJegf. 
Freely     admitting     therefore    the     importance     of    *  Ancient 
Versions'  of  the  O.  T.  as  subsidiary  helps,  we  should  no  mow 
think  *  at  present^' — no,  nor  at  any  future  time, — of  *  aitrmpUHfl 
an  entire  recov&tntctioii  of  the  Hebrew  Text  on  the  attthoriti/  vC 
the  Versions,''  (which  however  is  evidently  the  Revisers'  ideal  - 
of  the  workof  Revision),  than  we  shouhl  dream  of  approximating 
to  the  autographs  of  *  Hamlet '  and  '  Macbeth  *  by  the  aid  of  i 
collection  of  French  and  German  paraphrases.     T**  write  friifc 
all    seriousness, — the   Revisers   are  reminded    that  when   tUej 
speak  (as  they  freely  do)  of  '  Recensions  *  and  *  Families '  of  iIk 
Hebrew  Text,  they  are  speaking  of  what,  for  aught  that  apjK' 
to  the  contrary,  are  absolute  non-entities.     We  shall,  forouro' 
part,  take  leave  to  regard  them  as  such   until   their  exislcnccp 
has  been  established.     The  onus  prohandi  rests  wholly  with  ih 
Revisers  of  the  O.  T.,  who  (like  their  brethren,  the   Revisers 
of   the    New)   seem   to  forget   that   they   are  not  permitted  tc» 
assume  at  the  outset  a  fundamental  position   which  they  »rt' 
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whollj  nnable  to  prove.  In  the  meanwhilo,  the  observation 
which  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  their  Preface  imposes  on 
ourselves  the  necessity  of  stating  certain  preliminary  facts, 
which  will  put  the  reader  into  a  better  position  for  under- 
standing what  it  is  that  the  Revisers  have  actually  ventured  to 
do.      And  first, 

(1)  We  shall  exhibit  evidence  of  the  immense  pains  that 
the  Israelites  took  to  preserve  a  correct  text  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  w^hich  were  entrusted  to  them. 

(2)  As  the  Revisers  refer  us  to  the  Ancient  Versions  for 
evidence  of  other  recensions  of  the  text,  and  as  the  LXX.  is 
the  Version  to  which  they  appeal  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
we  must  offer  a  few  preliminary  words  concerning  the  true 
character  of  those  Versions,  so  far  as  it  is  known. 

The  Revisers  make  the  remark  in  passing  that 

*  The  Received,  or,  as  it  is  cominonly  called,  tlio  ^fassorctic  text .  . . 
Hm  come  down  to  us  iu  1133.  which  are  of  no  very  great  autiquity, 
and  which  all  bulong  to  the  same  family  or  recension.* 

But  we  cannot  receive  this  statement  without  qualification. 
All  that  we  have  before  us  is  the  fact  that  the  oldest  MS.  of 
the  whole  O.T.  extant,  being  of  the  Xth  century,*  exhibits  no 
important  variations  in  reading.  On  making  this  discovery, 
a  thoughtful  person,  instead  of  jumping  to  the  conclusion  of 
Families  or  Recensions,  enquires  how  this  phenomenon  of  a 
y9imjl'  Hebrew  text  is  to  he  accountetl  for.  And  it  is  due  (he 
<liscovcrs)  to  the  extraordinary  pains,^ — say  rather  the  religious 
Care, — which  was  taken  to  preserve  the  Text  unaltered  in  respect 
of  its  every  jot  and  every  tittle.  Our  Lord's  familiar  saying  f 
i»  a  solemn  and  striking  witness  to  this  familiar  historical  fact. 
At  some  very  remote  period,  between  30U  and  600  A.P.,  the  Old 
Testament  text  auderwent  the    only  Revision   of  it  which  is 

*  Althoofth  it  U  trim  that  llm  earli'-ut  known  MS.  of  tho  trhnh  O.  T.  is  not 
wicicnl  limn  tlio  XtU  CV'titiir^'.  yet  purw  of  tli--  Snriptim)  nro  extant  (wurh 
*•  'lie  KkA^x  bttltTl'mirtis  of  tin'  I'mphetrt)  which  nre  eiirlier.  Thcro  w  niso 
^^*«>ii  lo bt'Ht'Vt.'  th:it  portinne  of  the  Scriptxire  exidt  in  MSS,  of  a  still carlior  dnt?. 
Ntvr  mjy  jL  w  ov.rliwiked  that  Ir  icos  remaiu  of  curtuin  MSS.  which  are  at  present 
enlireljr  loet.    The  Foremost  of  theuo  iu  (be  Godex  UillelL 

^  J|  IK  iinrirtaiu  when  iU  unthor  livi-d,  but  il  uppevj  to  havu  b«f  n  known  in  the 

■I  ry  A.D.   The  T\  udiii^i*  refer  for  the  mo-t  p:ut  to  tlir.  orlhogriHihy,  though 

isf-rves  llittt  in  liis  M.S.  Nu.  iloT  it  is  stated  thiit  Josh.  xxi.  3.">,  BG  aru 

I  thft  Onlex  Uilleli      For  thfi  prinripftl  rfadin-^  i*o  Oiiij-hnr^,  *  The 

'1.  i.  p.  60ij. — ^Thrce  othf-r  Hncii^nt  MtiS.  are  cittxl,  namely  tin'  Codex 

ii.«-  Jericho  Peiitmeueh  and  the  Seplior  Sinni,  but  Imrdly  anything  i» 

■^"«u  ,>l*  tbom.     It  it*  itninrtant  to  obsiTVu  thiit  all  Ihot  is  known  by  tnulition 

uUul  (he  authority  of  Uebri-w  >ISS.  p<»inti*  buck  to  a  miifomi  text  that  cxiistcd 

^  lilt'  cnrlii-Ft  timc'8.    Even  tht>  division  into  YeM<-8  (not  of  courao  prcciiwly  tbow) 

tif  iLo  Kn;;Iifl!i  Bihle)  (hit<'B  frnni  praj-I^Iftssorotic  times. 

I  a  Matth.  T.  18.— 6.  Luke  xvl  17. 

U  2  certainly 
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certainly  known  to  have  taken  place.  The  Massoretes,  (for 
so  these  revisers  were  called,)  took  immense  pains.  From  the 
MSS.  before  them,  they  culled  out  certain  various  readings 
which  are  to  be  found  In  the  margin  of  any  gmxl  Hebrew 
Bible  at  the  present  i.ime,  and  arc  known  as  the  *QrI*  or 
*  Kthib,'  i.e.  Read  or  Written. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Afassoretic  text  is  without 
vowels.  A  student  must  in  consequence  acquire  some  skill  in 
Hebrew  before  he  is  able  to  make  out  the  '  Qri '  and  *  Kthib* 
from  a  vowellcss  text.  Practice,  however,  will  make  this  a 
comparatively  easy  task,  and  the  more  a  reader  attends  t*)  the 
'Qri'  and  *  Kthib*  the  more  astonished  does  he  become  at  tbc 
scrupulous  zeal  which  they  evince  for  the  faithful  conservatioo 
of  every  letter  of  the  sacred  Text, 

So  great  was  the  concern  of  the  Massoretes  on  this  behalf, 
that  they  constructed  a  gigantic  work  called  THE  Masso&AH. 
In  this,  they  gave  an  account  of  the  exact  number  of  times  that 
each  letter  of  the  Alphabet  occurs  in  the  Law,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  called  this  the  JMassorah  fimilis.  There 
was  besides  a  Ala.ssorah  which  in  the  printed  Rabbinic  fiihles, 
and  in  certain  MSS.,  appears  in  the  outer  margins  of  the  page. 
This  contains  a  record  of  certain  facts  which  appeared  to  the 
Massoretes  worthy  of  notice;  such  as  that  *  In  the  beginning' 
is  found  three  times  at  the  commencement  of  a  verse ;  or  that 
^the  earth'  appears  three  times  at  tbc  end.  This  is  called  *  tkf 
(jreater  Massorah.^  To  it  must  be  added  the  ^lesser  MastortUu 
which  is  found  in  the  inner  margin,  and  contains  in  a  conciie 
form  the  most  important  details  of  the  Greater  Massorah. 

We  have  entered  into  all  these  details  merely  as  supplying 
some  of  the  many  facts  which  go  to  prove  that,  though  there  do 
not  exist  any  Hebrew  MSS.  of  higlier  antiquity  than  the  Xlh 
century,  yet  the  text  which  those  MSS.  contain  is  certainly  older 
by  very  many  centuries :  in  fact,  is  indefinitely  old.  Andi 
while  on  this  head,  another  dry  matter  of  detail  deserro 
mention  in  further  illustration  of  what  has  been  already  offered. 
In  the  Xlth  century  of  the  Christian  era  lived  two  Hebrew 
scholars,  known  as  Ben  Asher  and  Ren  Naphtali,  the  Ifttter 
representing  the  Eastern  as  the  former  represented  the  West 
Jews.  A  collation  of  the  variations  between  the  texts  adoi 
by  these  two  scholars  is  to  be  found  in  some  editions  of 
Bible.  In  the  edition  at  present  appearing  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr,  Baer,  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
part ;  in  other  editions  they  occur  sometimes  as  footnotcJ. 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  each  part  of  the  Bible.  A  perusal  o 
them  leads  to  nothing  but  disappointment.     The  variations  ai 
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concerned  almost  exclusively  with  vowel  points  and  accents. 
Those,  however,  must  not  he  confused  with  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Readings,  amounting  to  about  220,  collected  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  to  be  found  in  some  editions  of  the  Bible. 

This  is  all  that  we  possess  to  supply  the  want  of  very  ancient 
MSS.  in  any  attempt  to  criticise  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
literature  of  the  race  can  scarcely  he  said  to  have  produced 
anythinf(  analogous  to,  (certainly  nothing  at  all  corresponding 
with,)  the  quotations  from  Holy  Writ  which  abound  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  What  we  have  of  this 
kind  is  of  little  authoritVi  the  text  of  it  having  been  consider- 
ably tampered  with, — many  passages  having  been  omitted,  and 
some  inserted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  110  known  Biblical 
citations  which  differ  from  the  Massoretic  Test,  six  onhj  contain 
readings  of  any  importance  whatever.* 

If  therefore  we  were  gravely  asked  how  we  should  ourselves 
set  about  improving  the  Text  of  the  O.T.,  we  should  without 
hesitation  make  answer  that  except  in  a  few  minute,  and  (to 
speak  plainly)  wholly  unimportant  particulars,  the  thing  cannot 
at  present  be  done,  Enougli  is  not  certainly  known  to  justify 
the  attempt.  We  are  without  the  necessary  critical  materials. 
In  the  words  of  an  unexceptionable  witness,  Dean  Payne  Smith, 

'  To  commission   any   ho<iy  of  scholars,   however  competent,   to 

nndcrtAko  a  completely  new  Version,  or  at  present  even  a  ijt^nmti 

ReeUion  of  vehnt  tee  lare^  tcottld  he,  in  my  nj^tnion,  at  least  premature. 

In  the  Old  Te«tamcut,  a  lengthened  period  of  far  more  profound 

y  of  Hobrov  lilorature  than  at  preaont  prevails,  carried  on  by 

many  different  minds,  is  required  before  anything  more  conld  he  fhme 

ihuu  to  hritKj  the  Trwiislatiou,  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars^  nearer 

lo  the  Maswetic  text,'  ^ 

Satisfactory  to  us  it  certainly  is  to  have  our  own  views  on 
this  subject  thus  confirmed  by  a  leading  member  of  the  O.  T, 
I^vision  Committee.  Until  in  short  an  entire  change  comes 
over  the  Textual  problem,- — as  by  some  astounding  discovery  of 
iresh  MSS.  which  shall  unequivocally  exhibit  a  new  family  or 
'***D8ion,  or   by  some  w Lolly  unforeseen    advance  in   Palcro- 

*  These  six  paaaagM  Ate  Zeeli.  xii.  10.  *  on  liim  whom  they  pierced ' ;  PL  xvl. 

J*^. '  Tiiy  holy  ones ' ;  xxv.  10.  *  hear  'iiuitL-o.!  of  *  puhlish  * ;  IV  xcvii.  7,  *  let  ull  tlio 
*"St*ls''(i'oini).  Uc'li.  i.  6);  1  Clirou.xxvii.  :i4.  *  TltjiiLiiili  M^nof  Jrlinitida';  1!  Chrou. 
**^'-  5, '  in  the  fear  of  tlie  Lord/  On  ilie  nltiTrttiiuis  whicli  liavu  been  mudc  in 
^  Jftwiah  booici  Be©  Dr.  I\i8ey*»  introiiucLion  t)  lAtuuh  Ivii.  p.  xxxiv.  Tlie  omis- 
Mona  in  t|i(.  Talmud  have  bctu  printt-d  in  u  IkkiU  known  as  DttTI  nU^OH,  The 
«iUlioDB  of  thu  Old  Tcstaraent  in  the  Talmnil,  which  vary  frura  the  Massoretii^ 
**it.  Mfl  printed  ia  Strack,  rrolegomena  Crilica  in  Vctus  TumL  Ltipfic,  1873, 
P!'.H-in. 

t  Preface  to  hU  Tmnslation  of  Cyril  on  B.  Luke, — pp.  xvi.-vii.  Eleven  years 
^tdt  vriting  this,  tlie  lenmed  Donn  uccame  a  inumber  of  ttio  lleviBiou  Committee. 
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graphical  science, — the  introducticm  of  changes  into  the  Text 
of  the  O.  T,  Scriptures  is  only  guess-w»)rk  ;  and  whether  jiurely 
conjectural  criticism  be  a  lawful  thing,  when  the  purity  of  the 
sacred  Oraclca  of  GoD  is  at  stake,  our  readers  are  fully  competent 
to  decide. 

The  claim  is  freely  allowed  that  the  absence  of  ancient  MSS. 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  to  some  extent  compensated  for  by 
the  venerable  Versions  of  it  which  we  possess.  But  those  who 
cherish  the  illusion  that  it  may  l>c  a  kafo  thing  by  the  help  of 
the  Versions  to  recvnstruct  the  Text  of  the  O.  jT.,  evidently  forget 
— (for  they  cannot  but  huow) — that  our  Massoretic  Text  profebses 
to  be  older  by  some  centuries  than  the  oldest  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  ;  and  that  the  probability  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  identity  of  that  text  with  the  text  of  the  antecetlent  ages. 
The  earliest  citations  known  are  ihose  which  we  find  in  Uie 
writings  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  himself.  He  cites  c%ery  Old 
Testament  writer  who  lived  up  to  his  own  date,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  had  the  same  text  before  him  that  we  have. 
The  Prophet  Daniel  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah,  but  he  does  not  cite  them  verbatim.  Our  Saviour 
referred  to  a  text  practically  identical  willi  our  own.  He  never 
reproves  the  Jews  for  having  corrupted  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
contrary,  He  speaks  of  the  immense  pains  which  were  taken  bj 
the  Scribes  to  secure  a  correct  text,  and  contrasts  their  scrupulous 
solicitude  for  the  outward  form  with  their  disregard  ot  the 
inward  signification.  As  already  statetl,  when  Revisers  speak 
of  'roronsions*  or  *  families'  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  onus  pr(^ 
bandi  lies  with  thew.  To  refer  readers  to  *  the  Sepluagint,'  or 
'  the  Targum,*  is  a  fatile  proceeding,  truly.  Do  the  Reviser* 
overlook  the  probability  that  the  latter  did  not  exist  as  & 
written  document  till  the  Illrd  or  IVth  century  of  our  era  ;  and 
that  the  so-called  'Sepluagint' — (we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
grounds  fur  believing  this  to  be  the  case), — is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  a  work  of  comparatively  modern  times? 
We  proceed  however  to  speak  particularly  of  the  claims  of  the 
Versions  on  which  the  Revisers  rely. 

(1)  LXX.  (including  Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  Versions), 

(2)  Targum  (including  Onkehis). 

(3)  Syriac  (including  Syro-Hcxnplar). 

(4)  V  uigate  (including  Jerome's  iiibliotheca  Sacra), 

(5)  Samaritan  (including  both  Text  and  Version). 

Before  we  enter  into  any  particulars  concerning  these  se^'era! 
Versions,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  meant,  in  plain 
English,  by  employing  the  Wrttiotis  to  correct  the  Traditional 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.      Here  are  certain  books  which  claim 

to 
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to  have  been  written  (rougrhly  speaking)  between  B.C.  1500  and 
B.C.  500.*  It  is  proposed  to  correct  the  text  of  these  books  by 
means  of  Translations,  the  oldest  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made,  (but  only  in  part,)  some  ;:^00  years  after  tiie  latest 
book  was  written.  It  is  very  like  a  proposal  to  employ 
a  German  translation  of  '  Macbeth'  in  order  to  correct  the  text 
of  Shakspeare,  But  in  fact  it  is  even  more  absurd.  For  what 
do  we  know  about  the  history  of  these  V^ersions?  What 
evidence  have  we  that  the  received  text  of  any  one  Version  is 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  ?  Were  the  translators  capable  men  ? 
And  finally,  are  we  sure  that  the  texts  which  we  possess  repre- 
sent faithfully  what  those  translators  committed  to  paper? 

The  unreasonableness  of  making  extensive  use  of  the 
Versions,  in  order  to  correct  the  Traditional  Hebrew  Text,  is 
clear.  But  to  make  our  appreciation  of  this  circumstance 
more  definite,  let  us  approach  the  subject  with  some  care  and 
attention  ;  and,  for  every  reason,  we  will  begin  with  that  Version 
on  which  the  Revisers  chiefly  rely, — viz.  (1)  The  Sei'TUAOINT. 

This  is  frequently  stated  to  have  been  made  about  i!00  years 
before  CllItlST :  is  usually  sp>ken  of  in  the  highest  terms:  is 
placed,  as  an  authority,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  themselves,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  quoted 
by  our  Saviour  and  by  His  Apostles,  VVc  believe  however 
that,  on  the  contrary,  its  claims  to  antiquit)-  are  very  slight. 
The  greater  part  of  it,  (all,  tiiat  is,  except  the  Pentateuch),  we 
believe  is  of  post-Cbristian  origin.  The  Septuagint,  properly 
so  called,  except  in  that  part,  has  irretrievably  perished.| 

For  where  and  what  w  the  LXX.  ? 

Printed  editions  of  it  vary  from  each  other  to  such  an  extent 
(hat  in  certain  passages  it  is  hard  to  recognize  translations 
of  the  same  orijfinal  text.  The  translations  do  not  difler  in 
idiom, — (as,  for  instance,  Hobbes's  'Thucydides*  dilTers  from 
Mr.  Jowetfs), — but  fundamentally.  Of  this  we  will  presently 
offer  one  or  two  examples. 

The  received  texts  of  the  LXX.  are  based  partly  upon 
manuscript,  pirtly  upon  printed  authorities.  Upon  the  latter, 
because  early  in  the  history  of  printing  it  was  a  race  between 
the  printer  and  the  copyist,  which  could  achieve  tlie  greatest 
accuracy  and  produce  the  neatest  page.  For  this  reason  we 
admit  as  authorities  the  text  of  tlie  Complutensian  Polyglott 
A,D.  1514,  and  the  text  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  1518.     We  are 


•  Wc  must  tlisnifsif  tho  coDJrcturea  of  Dr.  Wellhnusou  as  unptmed  hypiUioscs 
which  will  yield  iu  their  turn  to  otlii-rs,  ob  llic  hypothcH'S  of  Ewntd  did  to  tiioae  of 
WeUhttiifcru. 

Lave  been  adopted  b]^|^||^^y^  XYlIth  ceiittir]ra 

n< 
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not  entirely  certain  ns  to  the  MSS.  employed  by  the  prinl 
from  whose  presses  these  editions  issued,  but  their  many  points 
of  diver;^ence  from  the  Hebrew  Text  makes  it  improbable,  to 
say  the  very  least,  that  they  originated  in  a  LXX,  manuscript 
which  had  been  corrected  to  agree  with  the  Massorctic  text, — 
an  assertion  which  has  frequently  been  made  though  never  as 
yet  proved.  * 

VVith  regard  to  the  manuscript  autbority  for  the  LXX.  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  there  are  two  streams  of  traditional  teil, 
Howing  in  parallel  channels,  represented  by  the  \'atican  MS. 
on  the  one  hand  (denoted  by  B),  and  the  Alexandrine  MS.  on 
the  other  (denoted  by  A).  The  former  (being  the  original 
Roman  edition  of  1587)  is  best  known  to  students,  and  is  the 
basis  of  Tischendorf^s  edition  of  the  LXX.,  as  well  as  the  Text 
of  the  Oxford  Edition.  Supplementary  to  it  is  the  Sinailic 
text,  a  careful  collation  of  which  with  the  Vatican  text  (by 
Dr.  Nestle)  is  found  in  an  appendix  to  Tischcndorfs  last 
edition  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Alexandrine  Text  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Grabe,  witli  a  valuable  preface  by  Bishop  Pearson  in 
170G-2L 

We  will  now  introduce  tbe  reader  to  two  passages  from  these 
two  texts  which   will   justify  our   assertion    made  above    that 
they    are    hardly    recognizable    as    translations    of    the    same 
original  text:— 
Judges  xii.  C.      B. 

And  ihey-said  io-him  aay-ihou 
now  ear'of-cGrn^  and  he  did  not 
euceeed  in  speaking  so,  and  they 
took  hold  of  him  and  enrrifirrd 
him  at  the  fords  of  tho  Jordan. 
And  there  fell  at  that  time  from 
EphraiiQ  two  and  forty  thonsond. 


A. 

And  he  said  to  them,  taij  y/e  now 
a  passieord.  And  thry  ttuceeeded 
in  Bpeaking  so«  and  they  took  lioM 
of  thfTJi,  and  alay  thvm  lit  tho  fonlfl 
of  the  Jordan.  And  there  fell  at 
tliat  time  of  Epbraim  two  and 
forty  thousand  men. 


The  italics  will  point  out  to  the  reader  where  the  two  lexis 
vary  from  each  other.  Out  of  35  words  in  the  Greek  of  B  we 
find  that  A  varies  in  13.  Take  another  instance,  Psalm  xlr. 
14:— 


A. 

All  the  glory  of  tho  dangbtcr 
of  the  King  is  from  witliin. 


R. 

AH    the    glory    of    her    thc- 
danghter-of  tbe  King  of  Heslibou. 

•  Ou  tbe  <.*ondition  of  the  Septuagint  w&  PtoT.  de  Liigtirt]L%  Aumerfcungtu  w* 
griefK  VrltersHE.  d.  Vronerhieu,  The  sumo  iiuthor  lias  n'ocnlly  (l.<*^3)  pttl>- 
lifihed  tho  text  of  Liu-'an'a  reccoijiou  of  llio  LXX.  so  fur  as  ho  hns  K-cn  nblebi 
recwjver  it  from  the  vnriotiR  MSS.  which  ore  cited  in  the  preat  edition  of  Hi^lmw 
and  Parsons  and  elsewhere.  See  tho  Preface  to  ^Lthrorum  VetfrU  Te^- 
Canouicorum  Pan  Prior*  Gottingen,  IS83,  nnd  nlso  *  AuhUndiijitm/  etfttr  n. 
ausgabe  d.  griedu  iiber$etz.  dit  A.  T.'  voa  P.  de  Lagorde*  Gotungeu,  1842. 

Here 
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Here  again  Ihe  notire  in  B  about  'the  King  of  Heshbon'* 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  simple  translation  in  A,  and  it  Is 
hard  to  conjecture  how  these  two  versions  could  have  arisen 
except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  writer  of  B  has  been  guilty 
of  a  stupendous  blunder. j" 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  some  of  the  marginal 
references  in  the  Revised  Version  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  Septuagint.  The  above  passages,  out  of  many  that  might 
have  been  cited,  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  enormous 
divergence  that  exists  between  two  copies  of  what  is  claimml  to 
be  a  single  text.  And  now,  we  beg  to  ask  a  plain  question. 
Which  of  these  two  copies  is  the  Septuagint  ?  Is  it  the 
Alexandrine  or  Vatican  Codex?  The  Revisers  simply  quote 
the  Scjitnagint,  Which  edition  of  it  do  they  mean?  and  what 
is  their  authority  for  preferring  the  Vatican  to  any  other 
edition? 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Vatican 
coilcx  assigns  the  palm  to  the  Vatican  tt^xt.  But  then  tlic 
question  arises — What  is  the  value  of  '  antiquity  '  in  a  case  like 
this?  How  is  it  known  that  among  the  many  MSS.  collated 
by  Holmes  and  Parsons  we  may  not  possess  the  readings  of  an 
aider  text  than  either  A  or  B, — even  though  the  Manuscript 
which  contains  them  may  happen  to  be  written  in  the  cursive 
and  not  in  the  uncial  character?  We  shall  presently  ask 
whether  the  Syriac,  the  Targum,  and  the  Latin  Versions,  do  not 
furnish  a  text  quite  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Vatican  MS.  But 
indeed  this  is  not  all. 

Granted  that  the  Vatican  coilex  is  a  century  older  than  the 
Alexandrine,  does  it  in  any  way  follow  from  this  fact  that  it 
represents  the  older  tfxtl  Certainly  not.  Why  should  it? 
Both  alike  must  needs  be  copies  of  yet  older  manuscripts  than 
themselves ;  but  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  question  at 
issue  ?  What  we  want  to  know  is, —  Which  of  thette  two 
manuscripts  represent  the  Scptnaffintf  We  believe  that  neither 
the    one  nor  the  other  does,  but  that  each  Codex  exhibits  a 


•  We  ore  surpriwjd  thai  Itie  RoTisow  have  not  given  ns  a  nolo  on  Psalm  x\t.  13, 
*  or  ft*  t)>e  8ept  Klug  of  Ilcteliixm.'    They  aro  evidently  qcito  deterniiiied  (text 
fl  margin  J  that  i\\v  king's  diuigbter  bIiaU   not  be  *  nil  glorious  iWMim  ;*  and 
tlio  l*Ailmist  ItaB  dnnu  bis  best  to  innke  it  plain  thnt  bLo  trrf«.     Bee  Dr.  Kny's 
''^ccilcnt  auuotiitionii  on  this  nhict*. 

t  For  other  instancra  of  divergcncffl  between  tlieao  two  texta  boo  Jud.  x.  16, 
xix.  'i,  3.  1  Sam.  xiv.  liS.  Wu  hIiuII  liavo  occasiuu  to  notice  other  instiiMces 
farther  on  from  which  an  interealing  fact  will  nppear.  nnniely  thnt  tho  Kovisora 
jgnurv  llic  Alexatiilrine  Text,  and  look  uix>n  thuVatiLMiii  iiloiie  na  ropresonting 
Iho  I<XX.  Ought  they  not  to  tuivu  nppna(><l  the  public  of  tlii:«  aBaumptioo, 
which,  to  say  tho  leoit,  u  arbitrary  ?  Our  rejtden}  muy  remeinl'cr  thnt  the  iunM> 
Codex  B  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Revietfrs  of  tho  N.  T.  struck  and  foundered. 

separate 
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separate  (and  one  of  them  exhibits  a  very  licentious)  recension 
of  a  Greek  translation.  Tbey  may  well  represent  some  inde- 
j}endent  early  Ciuristiaa  eilorts  at  rendering-  the  Hebrew  into 
Greek. 

We  are  not  the  first  to  entertain  grave  doubts  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  It  is  notorious  to  students  that  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  there  was  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  was  the 
Septuagint,  and  what  was  not.  The  passage  is  too  long  for 
citation  in  the  text,  but  we  give  it  in  a  foot-note.*  Nor  was 
Jerome  alone  in  his  difhculties.  Two  centuries  later  we  have 
the  Syrian  Church  adding  her  testimony  to  the  dictum  of  the 
great  Latin  Doctor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Vllth  century 
Paul  of  Telia  attempted  to  produce  in  Syriac  an  equivalent  of 
what  was  considered  in  his  day  to  be  the  Scptuagintal  text. 
Accordingly,  he  adopted  certain  grammatical  rules  which  were 
to  be  observed  in  rendering  different  Circek  forms,  and  then  made 
a  literal  translation  of  tlic  Hexaplar  Text  of  the  Septuagint, 
adding  all  the  obeli,  asterisks,  and  lemnisci,  which  he  found  in 
the  manuscripts  that  lay  before  bim.  Very  valuable  indeed  is 
Paul's  work  so  far  as  it  has  been  printed.  At  all  events,  it  estab- 
lishes how  great  were  the  uncertainties  about  the  Septuagiiital 
text  some  twelve  centuries  ago. 

How  then  did  this  confusion  arise  ?  The  author  of  the  mischief 
was  no  less  a  man  than  Origen  himself.  In  his  time  [a.D.  18&- 
253]  the  text  had  become  intolerably  corrupt.  He  attempted 
to  revise  it.  But  his  enormous  labours  were  misdirected,  and 
he  gave  us  a  ^conHate  text,*  iVo  doubt  some  of  the  ortgiu&l 
Septuagint  is  extant  in  what  yet  remains  to  us:  but  we  knoir 
that  two  whole  books  (namely,  l^cclesiastes  and  Daniel  t)  do 
not  give  us  the  SL'ptuagiut  at  all,  but  Aquila  and  Theodution. 
Is  it  not  then  highly  prubablc  that  cUewhere  we  may  have  traces 
of  the  Septuagint  blended  with  Symmachus  Theodution  and 
other  Greek  Translators  ?  % 

We  are  not  pretending  to  solve  a  problem  which  must  occupy 

*  *&i  Bfptaag^inta  Iiiterpretum,  pura  et  ut  nb  ois  in  Uriecuui  versii  eist,  ciilio 
pcmmncrct,  buihtiIuo  nie  .  .  .  iinpellcrcti  ut  Uebnea  voUimitia  Luttuo  «t'nn"iio 
trauatcrrcm.  Nunc  vero,  cum  pro  viirietatc  nrgionutii  ilivcrs:!  IV;mnitir  vxvmpltiritt. 
et  getmuuu  ilia  aiitiqiiiu[Uo  tmudlutio  corrupU  sit  at^ue  viulnlu  :  uo;%tri  urbitrri 
puto^  aut  c  jiluiibuH  jutlieurt*  quid  vcrum  sit,  aut  iKnuni  upti:j  in  vuteri  open) 
cudcre.  .  .  .  iV/r/.  in  Libr.  raratipomenon'  See  iilao  Jcronics's  prcfiicud  to  Job 
and  Isaiub  fur  ftuthLT  imijurtaut  iuPuruiuttuu,  und  tbu  ooiioliuiou  uf  liia  prcfaoo  U> 
the  IVuiattucb. 

t  Tilt*  I«XX.  U'Xi  of  Daui«1  bna  been  reoorcrocl,  and  b  printed  at  tlio  and  of 
Tiflrbendorfs  c-tiitiou.  A  glnneo  tit  it  wilt  cnubto  the  roomier  to  dijccfn  iM 
uiiealittfactory  charoeti'i*. 

X  I'cihapu  the  laie  origin  of  tbe  Septtingint  may  account  for  sumo  nf  the  mittinc 
[xissugts.  We  can  banlly  beliuvc*  it  ptt^iblu  thiU  a  mun  liko  JuBtiu  Murtyr  woolil 
bave  app<i&led  to  a  passage  uuleM  he  bad  actually  found  it  in  liii  copy. 

studenti 
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students  many  years  to  come.  Scholars  must  arise  who  will  do 
for  Aquila,  Sytnmachus,  and  The^nlotion  what  Dr.  Ue  Lagarde 
has  done  so  nobly  for  Lucian's  version.  When  this  gigantic  task 
has  been  accomplished,  and  all  these  V^ersions  are  arranged  side 
by  side  in  parallel  columns,  we  may  be  able  by  the  process  of 
differentiation  to  arrive  at  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  itself.  We 
believe  that  the  work,  to  which  the  Revisers  refer  with  so  much 
confidence  and  complacency,  and  by  the  help  of  which  (beyond 
any  other  Version)  they  are  disposed  to  correct  the  Hebrew 
text-,  exists  only  iu  the  same  fragmentary  form  as  the  other 
Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Lucian,  Theodotion  ; 
— that  neither  A  nor  B  represents  the  true  Septuagint  text,  but 
rather  two  recensions  of  some  translation  (or  perhaps  two 
diflerent  translations)  of  the  Hebrew  ;* — and  that  our  printed 
text  has  no  more  critical  authority  than  the  Syriac  or  the  Targum, 
and  not  so  much  as  the  Latin  of  Jerome. 

{2)  The  next  ancient  authority  to  which  the  Revisers  refer  us, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  now  propose  partially  to  restore 
the  Hebrew  text  to  its  original  purity, — and  on  the  authority  of 
which  they  anticipate  that  they  shall  be  enabled  hereafter  to 
attempt  its  entire  reconstruction, —  are  the  TAUtJUMS.  Of  these 
tKere  arc  several,  but  only  three  exist  in  a  complete  form,  viz. 
(1)  Onkelos,  or  the  Targum  (that  is  *  expiauation  ')  of  the  Law  ; 
(it)  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  prophetical  books  (that  is 
tbe  books  from  Joshua  to  the  end  of  the  second  of  Kings,  and 
all  the  prophets,  as  wc  rail  them,  except  Daniel)  ;  and  lastly  (3) 
tl»e Targum  of  an  unknown  author  (or  authors)  upon  the  Ilagio- 
^pha.  These  three  works  differ  widely  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
date,  Onkelos  is  a  very  sensible  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
■1  is  at  times  more  of  a  paraphrase  than  a  Translation ;  and  in 
generjil,  when  the  author  was  acquainted  with  more  tlian  one 
tJAnsIation  of  a  passage  he  combined  the  two  in  his  paraphrase. 
Ibe  Targum  on  the  Prophets  is  occasionally  more  diffuse  than 
that  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law,  yet  it  gives  some  interesting  explana- 
twti»,and  bears  witness  to  certain  readings  which  were  known  at 
'lit  time  of  the  compilation  ol"  the  work.  Most  uncertain  are 
we  dates  of  these  two  Targums.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
"i8t  Onkelos  was  reduced  to  writing  previously  to  the  end  of  the 
Ilird  century  A.D.,  though  as  an  oral  tradition  it  existed  earlier. 

We  haro  giTon  cousidemblo  attention  lo  the  ottationa  in  Pbib.  We  must 
iber  tliflt  ho  citos  vury  few  pussncpB  outsidp  tho  l*etitat<?u<'h.  nrnl  cnm  thea 
not  very  oxftot.  For  instiuioo  tako  I'Uilo  (f/.  Mamjrtj)  vol.  i.  pp.  Jl'.l,  120, 
oaiaino  Iho  cit^tioDS  Trom  Ex.  xv.  1.  xvi.  i,  lo.  It  \a  iwtcresiin;,'  to  obsiTVO 
Uttt  the  tuulLDgd  of  some  [rtu^n^-s  in  wliirh  Philo  ditfin  from  tlie  LXX.  nre 
'(>tiiid  iu  ctsrlain  MSS.  collated  by  Holiues  aud  Pnraoas.  Are  we  liOiQ  upon  tho 
tmdc  \A  tliU  lost  Vuniua  ? 

The 
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The  Targiim  on  the  prophets  is  of  later,  but  also  of  uncertain 
date.  That  upon  the  Ha^iographa  is  frequently  very  wild 
indeed.  The  portion  which  deals  with  the  Psalms  is  never* 
thclcss  valuable.  The  bulk  of  this  work,  however,  belong-s  to 
a  comparatively  modern  time;  possibly  no  part  may  be  earlier 
than  A.D.  800,  and  some  may  be  as  late  as  the  Xllth  centun'. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  we  are  dealin"^  with  a  very  precarious 
instrument  of  Criticism  when  we  employ  the  Targumsto  correct 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible.  Tlie  Tarfjum  on  Genesis  is  an 
'Ancient  authority,*  no  doubt,  in  comparison  with  some  parts 
of  the  Targum  on  the  Hagiog^apha:  but  then  it  is  1500  yean 
later  than  the  text  which  the  Revisers  propose  to  improve  bj 
its  means.  As  for  the  Targum  on  the  Canticles,  if  age  is  to  be 
the  criterion  of  valur^  it  is  of  no  more  critical  importance  in  the 
present  investigation  than  an  Anglo-Saxon  translatii>n  would  bo. 
And  we  may  add  that  tu  the  uncertainty  of  the  critical  value  of 
the  different  Targums,  resulting  from  our  ignorance  of  the  date 
at  which  they  were  written,  accrues  the  diflicultyof  ascertainiof 
with  certainty  the  true  text  *  of  the  Targum  itself.  VVe  pass 
on  to  the  next  of  our  proposed  critical  guides. 

(3)  The  Syrian  is  a  most  important  Version  :  but  evidently 
the  work  of  various  translators,  and,  by 'consequence,  somewhat 
unequal  in  merit.  Here  again  the  great  difficulty  under  which 
the  student  suffers  is  the  want  of  a  trustworthy  Text.  We  have 
made  use  of  that  in  Walton's  Polyglott  and  the  Photo-litho- 
graphic reproduction  of  an  Ambrosian  Alanuscript  of  about 
the  V^Ith  century,  published  by  Dr.  Ceriani,  which  furnishes 
some  valuable  readings.! 

(4)  The  same  difficulty  attaches  to  the  Latin  VulgaTE  as  U> 
the  Syriac  version.  VVe  are  absolutely  without  a  critical  edition, 
and  therefore  never  know  whither  to  betake  ourselves  for  what 
is  'the  Vulgate'  indeed.  As  a  critical  authority  we  prefer  the 
text  of  Jerome  edited  by  Vallarsi  to  any  so  called  *  V'ulgale.* 
We  know  that  Jerome  is  a  competent  witness  to  the  text  which 
he  found  in  Hebrew  books  in  his  day. — it  only  remains  further 
to  notice, 

•  Tho  forma  in  Mrbich  we  have  foand  the  Targiun  nioet  iinpfiil  ore  Onktlflt 
edited  by  Dr.  Berliner,  1881 ;  Tarffum  on  tho  Prophets  edited  by  Prof,  dc  l*- 
garde,  1H72;  Tftrpun  on  llie  Ilu^iu^n^pha  by  tho  Buriic,  1K7H. 

t  The  want  of  a  critical  edition  cif  tlio  Syriim  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  a 
Hully  felt  I»y  those  who  seek  to  vurify  tlioir  reference*.  Soroe  years  ago  when  our 
attention  was  iJntt  dirctcd  Vi  l>r.  (ieiger'a  Unchri/tt  we  were  Hurprified  Vy  l«im 
(p.  456)  thtit  in  Gen.  iii.  17,  the  LXX.  ami  SvTiiin  tmudUite  the  wonU  '  for  tiiy 
sake'  by  *in  thy  worka.*  There  is  no  doubt  about  tlie  LXX.  nnd  Symmo/'hOJ 
and  Jeroipe's  'in  ojiere  lu",'  but  »«  yet  we  have  not  found  in  nny  Syrian  copy 
ftny  readinp  except  *  far  thy  »alte.'  na  in  Onkelos  and  Aquila.  On  Iho  olhef 
Syrian  Teniioufi  see  the  late  Oordiuul  Wiseiuaua  Hurtu  Syriaon. 

(5)  The 
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The  Samaritan  Text, — which  is  really  nothing  more  than 
tliterati(»n  of  the  Hebrew  int<i  Samaritan  characters,  and 
lot  be  confounded  with  the  Samaritan    Version^ — applies 
;Pentateuch  only,  and  may  be  found  iu  W  ulton's  Polyglutt. 
frs  considerably  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  there  are  many 
for  supposing  it  to  be  not  independent  of  the  Septua- 
As  this  version  is  only  once  cited  by  the  Revisers  it  is 
less  further  to  discuss  its  demerits.     The  Versions  of  the 
It   importance    then    arc    the    Gkeek,   the    SvniAC,    the 
FMS,  and  the  LATIiJ. 

we  must  at  once  plainly  state  that  a  careful  examination 

[internal  characteristics  of  the  present  Revision  does  not 

tn  any  way  to  amend  our  judgment,  which  was  based  upon 

first  glance  at  the  book.     Accordingly  we  shall  take  certain 

each  of  vital  importance,  each  bearing  upon  the  Christian's 

familiar  to  every  grown  up   man  or  woman  who  knows 

ig  about  the  Bible  at  all,  and  see  how  the  Revisers  have 

'iib  each.    We  also  add  that  our  remarks  are  for  the  most 

[irectcd  to  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  and  not  to 

tt. 

Genesis  iii.  15.  It  is  well  known  that  this  verse  is  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  hope  of  the  Gospel.  Adam  and 
id  by  their  Fall  entailed  sin  corruption  and  death  upon 
iir  posterity.  The  penalty  follows:  yet  is  the  curse  tern- 
i  with  mercy.  Evil  shall  ni*l  triumph  for  ever.  The  Seed  of 
ktnan  shall  bruise  the  Serpent^s  head  ;  that  is,  shall  uflcrh/ 
Wy  him^  though  the  Serpent  in  turn  shall  bruise  the  heel  of 
promised  deliverer.f 

ft  so  our  Revisers,  who  might  have  learnt  an  admirable 
;  about  the  proper  use  of  the  margin  from  the  new  German 
ion.  According  to  the  Revisers  the  sinful  sorrowing  pair 
'O  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  a  mutual '  hfing  in  tuait* 
Id  always  be  going  on  between  the  human  race  and  the 
{t   species.      For  we   presume    the   margin    explains   the 


further  informaii- 111  on  tho  Samaritnn  Tfxt  eee*^  Frnrrmenta  of  a  Siaman'tnn 
,'  by  Ruv.  J.  W.  NutU  1874,  pp.  83-98.     On  the  Sniuuritan  Ver$itm  »;« 
{monlantMche   Tanjumy'  Ur.  A.  liriill,   1875,  and  tho  aumo  author  *^i'r 
ic?Ut  uml  Lit'mtitr  dtrr  Smnariianrr,'  IS7G. 

io  IU'3  '  rrobt;bibol,'  *  Uieselbo  soil  dir  den  Kopf  zertreten  und  du  wirat 
n  die  Ferro  •trcohon.'  Rom.  xvi.  20.  1  Jo.  iii.  8.,  Ac,  Heb.  iL  14.  Rev. 
7.  The  fxill  titlu  of  ihia  work  La  '  Die  Bibel  nder  dio  ganae  Heilige  Scbrift 
dcr  deutachon  ijbiirdc'tziing  B.  Martin  Luther?.  Kretor  AbilrucJi  der  im 
der  Kisenacher  deuUchpu  evaagelischen  Kirohenlconlereuz  revidierten 
)geiuinnte  Probtbibcl),  Halle  ft.  S.  1883.'  8eo  n  review  of  this  by 
lo  ia  the  Giitt.  gel.  Auz.  1885,  part  2.  The  rtview  is  repriuteil  at 
1,  1885. 
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text,*  and  furnishes  a  version  which  shnll  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
its  meaning.  Let  us  therefore  understand  that  according  to  tbe 
Revisers,  ^  to  hruiae'  means  '  to  lie  tji  wait  for.^  And  now  let  lis 
see  what  amount  of  authority  they  are  ahle  to  produce  in  support 
of  their  view. 

The  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  verb  rrjpija-et,  Aquila 
exhibiU  TTpoaTpt-sjrei.  Symmachus  proposes  $\i->fr€i.  TheSyriac 
translates  ^  shall  crush,^  The  Targum  paraphrases,  •  He  shall 
remember  what  thou  didst  to  liim  at  the  first,  but  thou  shah 
watch  him*  (or  '  for  him')  *  until  the  end.'  Jcmme  has  *  7/'* 
conteret  caput  tuum^  which  he  prefers  to  the  Latin  ordinarily 
employed  in  his  day,  viz,  *  ipse  servabit  caput  tttumJ  So  far  as 
the  Versions  go,  they  cannot  be  brought  forward  as  witnesses  to 
this  marginal  illustration.  But  we  shall  be  told  that,  of  course,  it 
was  the  Septuagint  version  to  which  the  Revisers  referred.  To 
which  we  answer, — If  it  was,  why  did  they  not  say  so?  But 
next,— It  cannot  be:  seeing  that  rypetp  does  not  mean  *  to  lie  io 
wait  for/  but  '  to  keep '  (servare), — whether  in  the  sense  of 
*  observing'  a  command,  or  'preserving'  a  thing  of  value. 
Remarkable  it  is  that  in  Job  ix.  17  and  Ps.  csxxiv.  11,  (which 
are  the  only  other  places  where  the  verb  occurs),  the  Septuagint 
rendering  should  be  ^Krpi^jrr)  and  Karajrarija-eit  without  an) 
various  reading.  This  appears  to  us  to  make  it  not  improbable 
that  the  text  of  the  LXX.  at  Gen.  iii.  15,  has  been  at  some 
remote  period  tampered  with,  and  if  so  the  only  pretext  for  this 
marginal  gloss  disappears.  The  Fathers^  citations  show  that 
this  reading  (rrjpijaei  servabit)  was  known  at  an  early  period, 
and  further,  that  it  was  the  only  reading  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  Very  cruelly  did  it  cripple  them.  A  feeble, 
fanciful  comment  on  the  grandest  prediction  which  Frophcc;* 
ever  uttered  is  all  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  in  East  or 
in  West.  The  words  of  Jerome  prove  however  that  the  only  true 
translation,  ^  calcabit,   was  not  absolutely  unknown. 

It  must  be  remembered  however  that  the  Revised  English 
Bible  was  not  intended  by  Convocation  primarily  for  person! 
capable   of  reading   Hebrew,   and  of  estimating  the   value  flf 

•  Alternative  renderiDgB  introduced  by  '  Or  *  arc  either  cbflV-'frat  tueaniAgiof 
the  word  or  fansagti,  or  eltte  aene  to  cuuuuct  it  with  otlier  reuiloritigB  «l«ewb0re 
So  the  Re^iflcra  U^l  iii*.  p.  ix.  (2).  Tiio  word  '  io  bruiee  *  ocrnra  rrldcwhero  only 
in  Job  ix.  17.  niid  Psalm  cxxxtx.  II.  iu  the  fnnner  of  whic^  it  i»  rendonM  'hir 
breikketh  mis' in  the  lntt«r 'overwhelm*  with 'cr^vor' as  marziiinl  alti^miitirft 
^Ve  presume  Umt  tlio  Reviaera  do  not  wish  to  oonncct  this  rcoaerin^  in  Geneni 
with  tile  otherfi.  Ad  tlicy  give  lu  no  rpfercnce*.  It  miut  follow  then  as  a  aatunl 
conacqueuco  tbi\t  by  ^  Or '  is  meant  that  tlm  marginnl  rcraioa  ia  as  good  on  UuU 
contaiucd  in  the  text.  Iu  other  wordu,  if  it  should  ever  bocomo  lawful  In  rrod 
tUo  Reviacd  Voraioa  publicly,  the  oongregation  might  bo  trotted  to  tho  nuuglnl 
reading  at  tho  Mimster'u  option. 

alternative 
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[temative  rendinojs,  or  ancient  Versions,  or  ancient  MSS., 
but  for  ordinary  Knglish  readers  who,  finding;  certain  obsolete 
words  and  phrases  interfere  with  their  understanding  the  sacred 
text,  cry  out  fur  help.  May  we  venture  to  ask  what  help  thej 
obtain  from  such  a  marginal  note  as  this?  Against  this  grand 
prediction,  which  takes  the  span  of  all  the  future  ages  until  the 
personal  Advent  of  Him  Who  alone  of  mankind  was  the  Seed 
of  the  IVoman  indeed  ;  this  precious  verse  of  Scripture  which  is 
the  summary  of  every  hook  that  follows;  this  prophecy  which 
is  literally  all  that  was  given  to  the  unhappy  protoplast  in 
order  to  sustain  his  hopes  when  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and 
therefore  may  with  truth  be  called  'his  Bible':  —  against 
Gen.  iii.  15,  the  Revisers  have  written  *  Or;*  which  of  course 
induces  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  text  means  just  the  opposite 
of  consolation.  Other  specimens  will  be  given  further  on  of 
what  we  are  sorry  to  declare  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Revisers  to  throw  doubt,  either  in 
text  or  margin,  upon  passages  which  have  always  been  regarded 
by  Christians  as  Messianic. 

(2)  Gen.  xlis.  10.  We  pass  over  the  'ruler's  staff'  which  the 
Revisers  have  substituted  for  'lawgiver'  of  the  A.  V.,  and  the 
wuid  '  obedience  *  for  '  gathering/  In  this  passage  though  it  is 
true  that  the  word  *  Shiloh  '  has  been  retained  in  the  text,  yet  the 
marginal  notes  leave  an  unsuspecting  reader  in  great  difficulty 
as  to  what  he  is  to  believe.  He  has  been  taught  to  believe  with 
the  Jewish  Church,  that  Shiloh  was  a  name  of  the  Messiah,  and 
has  learnt  that  this  passage  means  that  Judah  shall  maintain  its 
corporate  existence  as  a  tribe  until  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     And  so  Judah  did. 

Not  so,  say  the  Revisers,  the  text  may  mean  any  one  of  the 
three  following  things  equally  well.  It  may  mean  (a)  'Till  he 
come  to  Shiloh  having  the  obedience  of  the  peoples' :  or  {b)  (if 
you  like  to  follow  the  LXX,),  '  Until  that  which  is  his  shall 
come  ' :  or  (c)  (if  you  prefer  to  follow  another  ancient  rendering), 
you  may  translate  it  'Till  he  come  whose  it  is.'  Now  we  will 
not  ask  why  they  did  not  add  the  versions  of  the  Vulgate  and  of 
Jerome  (donee  rcniat  Qui  ^mittetidus  est*)  :  but  we  think  it  quite 
reasonable  to  enquire  why  they  did  not  put  into  the  margin 
what  iheTargum  ofOnkel(»s  tells  us  (a  work  which  they  cite  on 
Lev.  viii.  31).  This,  in  Dr.  Berliner's  edition  as  in  more  ancient 
onett  reads, —  Until  the  Messiah  vometh.,  whose  is  the  ^  kingdom^ 
We  find  no  fault  with  them  for  leaving  'Shiloh*  unlrans- 
latedf*  but  we  think   that   the  insertion  of  these  two  ancient 

•  The  Probetil^el  tranaUtca  Sliiloh  by  '  Dcr  Held,'  refLiriag  us  to  Num.  xadr, 
17;  \  Chron.  xxviii.  4 ;  UeU  vii.  H. 
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renderings  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Targum  is  a  seriuus  blot  upon 
their  work.  It  would  appear  as  if  a  portion  oftlic  Revisers  not 
only  wished  to  miniinixc  llic  Messianic  prophecies  which  occar 
in  the  text,  but  were  anxious  to  suppress  any  distinct  ancient 
evidence  of  a  Messianic  Interpretation  having  ever  existed.* 
Thej  might  have  left  the  verse  as  the  A.  V.  did  without  note 
or  comment;  but  they  have,  to  say  the  very  least,  introduced 
confusion  where  none  existed  before.f 

(3)  Lev.  xvi.  10,  20.  VVilh  this  passage  the,  ordiiuir}- 
English  reader  is  perhaps  not  no  familiar  as  with  Sf»me  others; 
but  it  requires  a  cursory  notice,  as  the  action  of  the  Revisers  in 
altering  the  text,  and  adding  a  meaningless  alternative  reaiUog 
has  made  complete  havock  of  the  context.  With  the  A.  V, 
'  scape  goat,'  and  the  A.  V.  margin  *  Heb.  Azazel,*  the  English 
reader  was  well  aware  that  there  existed  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ;  but  he  liad  a  general  idea  of  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  viz.  that  two  goats  were  taken,  one  uf 
which  was  drawn  by  lot  and  olTered  for  a  sin  ofifering,  while 
(after  certain  ceremonies)  the  living  goat  was  let  loose  alive  inl* 
the  wilderness.  We  were  taught  when  young  to  see  in  all  thi% 
the  same  doctrine  conveyed  typically,  which  by  Isaiah  in  hii 
Jiiird  chapter  is  enuntiated  pruphettcally,  viz.  that  there  was  s 
vicarious  atonenienl  for  sin  ;  and  that  though  the  Law  of  Gou 
had  laid  it  down  that  '  the  soul  that  sinncth  it  shall  die/  yrl  ia 
His  mercy  and  wisdom  He  had  comforted  those  who  had  siooed, 
with  the  revelation  of  life  being  still  possible,  provided  Another 
is  content  to  bear  the  Death  which  Sin  merits. 

This,  we  say,  was  the  plain  teaching  on  the  subject  which  we 
received  from  our  fathers,  and  it  made  a  very  ditScult  part  ol 
the  Scripture  tolerably  plain  to  us.  But  who  can  make  anv- 
thing  whatever  out  ol, — '•  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the 
goals,  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  the  other  for  Azazel/  or  the  still 
intelligible  alternative  of  *  dismissal*  for  Azazel?  J  We  ha« 
not  the  space  to  discuss  what  is  meant    by  this  term.    Tbtf 


•  It  i^  woTtli  notice  that  the  RcvtJM?rH  haro  with  jHrfeot  onnsistetiee  oniil'.'>3  W 
notice  the  WcsfcisTiio  reference  in  the  otht-r  pneeogo  of  Onlcoloi  wliero  it  (itimiit. 
Num.  xxiv,  17.  Here  the  word  'Rceptro'  is  tniiiBlattrd  by  the  Tarj^um  ''IV 
Me~«tiial).'  Tlio  wbule  pnesngo  runs  *'i'l)c  kinc:  uhnll  arise  from  Jaoob,  and  l^ 
Me^tiinli  ulinll  becoiuu  glorious  from  Iiirael/  The  unthorizoi  version  reauguittt 
Ihifl,  epellin^  the  Wonla  Star,  tin^l  ycoptre  with  r  rtipital  S. 

t  Two  of  the  Keviifora  have  l«jtli  given  uf>  the  tiaoslation  of  Dr.  DiUmflBBil 
fftvnur  of  another  which  is  Mossiiinic  in  character.  Sec  Dr.  Driver  in  ^* 
ExiH'situr  for  July  1883,  )>p.  1-iG,  Bud  u  iiiciro  blaljorato  article  by  him  iu  tiff 
•  Journal  of  Philology,'  vol.  xiv.  np.  1-28.    Mr,  Cheyne,  Imiali,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1S>-I 

I  Hero  the  KeviHers  have  followt'd  tho  ProhebiUel  '  Das  uuJre  aaa  A 
which  however  givca  Iho  important  lefercnc*"  Matt,  xii,  H.  The  oriji'iQal 
of  Lutht'r  were  *  doa  aodero  dem  Ictligcu  Bock.' 
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I  Pbilo  unilerstorKl  very  much  the  same  as  we  did  by 
scapegoat,'  translating  it  by  oTTOTTo/tTrato? ;  and  in  a 
liar  sense  Symmachus  and  in  one  copy  Aquila,  though 
;her  reading  of  Aquila  is  also  given.  The  Syriac  and 
g'Um  transliterates  the  word,  the  V^ulgatc  and  Jerome 
w  emUsarius.^  We  do  not  deny  that  the  Revisers  had 
ficult  task  )>erore  them,  but  they  might  '  quite  consistently 
■aithfulness'  •  have  retaineil  the  A.  V.  reading  and  the 
pn  unaltered  in  this  passage.  We  think  they  deserve 
ure  for  making  more  obscure  what  was  sufhcienlly  obscure 
idy. 

JB  pass  over  certain  passages  in  which  it  Is  questionable 
■r  the  Revisers  are  right — for  let  us  remember  that  if  Dr. 
IF.  Delit:!sch  is  correct  in  his  views  about  the  dependence  of 
rew  upon  the  Assyrian  instead  of  the  Arabic,  a  great 
mt  of  change  will  take  place  in  our  views  of  Hebrew 
imar  and  etymology,  and  many  things  which  are  now 
'ded  as  undoubted,  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Schultens, 
[>eder,  and  last  of  all  Ewald — (we  abstain  from  referring  to 
g  scholars) — will  require  to  be  amended,  and  a  newly 
B«l  Bible  will  be  imperatively  called  for.  We  pass  over 
ially  the  very  confusing  annotations  in  the  margin  on 
dx.  25-27,  and  proceed  to  PsALM  x.xii.  16, — *Tbey  pierced 
adds  and  my  feet/ 
I   This  passage  is  one  that   speaks    in    unmistakable  lan- 

tof  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour.  All  Christendom 
regarded  it  for  many  generations.  The  Revisers  suffer 
Seived  translation  to  stand,  but  they  entirely  evacuate 
Uilng  by  their  marginal  note.  Having  admitted  that 
fept.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  support  the  text,  they  volunteer 
ifprmation  that  other  ancient  versions  have,  '  T/ict/  bound^ 
Vthe  Hebrew  text  as  pointed  reads  like  a  lion.'f  If 
Bvisers  were  really  bent  upon  being  critical,  why  did 
Bt  add,  that  this  is  probably  one  of  the  eighteen  passages 
1  are  known  to  have  been  tampered  with  by  the  Scribes  ?$ 
rhy  encumber  the  margin  at  all? 
e  should  have  thought  that  the  present  was  a  case  where 

enenl  Principio  (1). 

be  Probebihtl  hDD  '  sie  babcn  meino  Hnode  uod  Fu»8e  dtirrhfrrabcn/  with 
^lily  important  relcrt'iiccs  *  I^uko  xxiv.  39,  40,  oomp.  John  xx.  25,  2"' 
re  Dr.  GioBbur^a  MafMrali^  vol.  ii.  n.  710.  where  llireo  liats  of  pftsanges 
tiug  to  he  cctrrcctioas  of  the  ScriU-a.  In  tbo  first  list  there  nre  17  texts. 
It  two  18.  Tho  three  lists  do  not  agrco  with  cuch  other,  but  ttits  imsaiieo 
in  ueitlicr  of  them.  Bp.  Pear»0D  (on  the  Creed,  Art  4)  sars  tb»t  only 
_  were  rtiilly  uieiitioiRd  by  the  Scribes,  'The  other  two  without 
'jsre  Psalui  xxii.  16.  tuid  Zuch.  xii.  10.'  Seo  ulso  Bnymund  Martin  Pugio 
p.  244(ParU1651). 
)1.  161. — No.  322,  X  persons 
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persons  entrusted  to  revise  the  A.    V,   would    have  Abstained 
Iroiu    introducing  any   alteration   whatever,  especially   as   they 
had   three  ancient  versions  to  support  them.     But  finding  the 
Targum — a    post-Christian    work — in    favour  of  *biling'  and 
'like  a   lion;'    Aquila  and  Symmachus  with  their  ^  binding^ 
we   suppose    in    their    account    nullify    tbe    LXX.    testimony ' 
wpv^av  which  they  had  just  cited.     The  Syro-llcjcaplar  reads 
the   same  as   the    I'eschito,  or   Syriac    Version.     Jerome   has 
*  fixerunt  * :    some    MSS.    '  vinxeniut^   and    the   Vulgate    rpAdsj 
*JhdenuitJ    Then,  as  to  the  Revisers'  remark  about  the  *  Hebrew 
text  as  pointed,' — Where  is  it  so   pointed?     Only   in    certain 
MSS,     Others  actually  read  '  they  pierced.'    The  Complutcnsian 
text  also  prints  it  so,  (though  by  the  way  it  does  not  occur  iai 
Dr.  (iinshurg's  MassoTak^  p.   10t>).      We  believe  that  there  ts\ 
no  doubt  about  the  true  reading  in  this  passage.      (1)  A  verb] 
is  wanted.      ^  Like  a  Uon^  makes  absolute  nonsense,  either  witb 
the  precetling  '  have  inclosed  me '  or  with   *  my  hands  and  myj 
Jeet^  which  follow.     (2)  The  Chaldce  implies  a  verb  when  itj 
translates  ^  biting ' — a  word  especially   used  in  Chaldec  of  tbu 
biting  of  a  serpent,  *     That  a  verb  originally  stood  here  in  tlifti 
Hebrew  is  shown  by  all  the  versions.     It  may  well   be  that  lA 
after   times  as   the   Christian   and   the  Jew  entered    into   con- 1 
troversy,  the  reading  was  altered  into  a  substantive,  which  tlif  I 
Chaldee  Paraphrast  also  adopted  as  well  as  the  verb.  I 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  ujwn  this  verse  because  of  I 
its  vast  importance.  We  have  not  pressed  certain  points  thst  I 
might  have  been  made,  because  *cut  and  dried  *  answers  are  I 
remly  for  us.  If  we  bring  forward  Jacob  Ben  Chaiim,  who  I 
<:ertainly  states  that  he  found  'they  pierced'  in  certain  correct  I 
copies,  and  that  'like  a  lion'  was  written  in  the  margin  to  br  I 
*read'  (the  Qri),  it  will  be  said  that  Jacob  became  a  Cbristuflt  I 
and  that  his  testimony  is  unworthy  of  credit  as  he  wrote  I 
with  interesteti  views,  f  But  men  should  remember  that  it  is  I 
perfectly  possible  for  a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian  witbooi  I 
becoming  a  liar.  For  ourselves,  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  vr  I 
have  stated  what  cannot  be  denied,  the  plain  testimonies  ot  I 
the  Ancient  versions  to  our  Authorized  \''ersion.  We  think  I 
that  when  the  Revisers  made  up  their  minds  to  retain  the  I 
text  unaltered,  they  should  have  left  the  margin  as  it  was  is  I 
the  A.  v.,  with  references  to   the  four  holt/   Gospels.      Bui  i^  I 

•  Dr.  LevT  {Chald.  W&rUrbudu  Leipzig.  1881,  p.  n2a)  givci  a  T«riotu  t^  I 
iDg,  yTM^t  which  means  hutting  like  on  homc<l  aDimal.  How  this  can  ai'p'f  C I 
n  lioii,  or  bow  eroa  au  ox  could  butt  uuv  one's  bands  or  feet  ijf  uoru  tJiaa  «t?  cut  I 
telh  I 

t  !^  1b«  note  rn  the  possago  in  Uuiirdd's  Conimentory  (2ad  ed.)  vol*  u>l 
p.  C5.     DfUtzacli  (3rd  vd.)  voL  i.  p,  224.  I 

tBeyl 
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they  must  nee<ls  state  what  the  'Sept.,  Vulg.  and  Syr'  sfty, 
they  sbould  not  have  omitted  the  'Targum.*  If  they  j^ave  us 
'Aquila  and  Symmachus  and  Jerome*  with  their  ^  bijidiju/ ^  or 
*^fixing^*  they  should  have  also  given  us  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
text.  If  they  gave  us  what  the  '  Hebrew  as  pointed'  says,  they 
should  not  have  omitted  to  tell  us  that  some  MSS.  and  an 
ancient  and  valuable  printed  copy  read  ^tliei/  pierced.^  They 
have  in  reality  omitted  much  which  they  were  bound  to  insert 
if  they  said  anything'  at  all. 

(5)  Psalm  xlv,  0.  The  text  we  have  been  discussing  (it  has 
been  remarked  by  many  persons)  is  nowhere  dhectlif  cited  in  the 
New  Testament  as  applying  to  the  Crucifixion,  though  of  course 
this  application  of  it  is  implied  by  S.  John  and  indeed  by  our 
Saviour  Himself.*  Upon  that  ground  (viz.  that  the  Revisers 
have  not  directly  contraverted  Scripture),  some  may  consider 
that  they  have  committed  no  very  grievous  offence  in  slurring 
orcr  so  much  important  matter  connected  with  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  Ps.  xxii.  16.  Let  us  however  now  take 
Ps.  xlv.  6  as  an  instance  of  what  the  Revisers  have  done  with  a 
passage  which  has  received  an  inspired  interpretation  (Heb.  i.  8). 
Here  we  have  no  authorities  cited,  but  the  reader  is  presented 
with  an  alternative,  introduced  by  '  Or/  as  follows  :— 

Text,  I  Margin. 

Thy  throne,  O  Goi\,  is  for  over  Or,  *  Thy  throne  is  tbo  throne 
ftud  ov«r.  I  of  Gorf,'  ito. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  ascertain  on  what  amount  of  authority, 
the  proposed  alternative  reading  rests.     We  find  in  the — 

(1)  Septuagint,  'Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever* 

(2)  Syriac,  '  The  throne  of  God  is  for  ever  and  ever.' 

(3)  Targum,  *Thy  glorious  throne,  O  Jehovah,  is  cstablishe<l 
for  ever  and  ever.' 

(4)  Jerome,  *  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.* 

(5)  Vulgate,  '  Thy  seat,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.* 

(6)  Aquila,  '  Thy  throne,  G  God,  is  for  ever  and  further,' 
/7)  Symmachus,  'Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  eternal  and  further.* 
(8)   Theodotion,  '  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  unto  the  eternal  of 

the  eternaL* 

The  Probebibel  j  follows  the  same  translation,  referring  us 
to  2  Sam.  vii.  13;  Heb.  i.  8.J 

*  IL  is  impoiiicihte  to  read  Luke  xxiv.  39,  40  fuUowed  up  ao  qxicilily.by  tho 
»i  '■  '    the  Pdjlcna  in  ver.  44  without  boiug  almck  with  this. 

'  ;i  Sttilil  bleibt  immor  uiid  cwijj/ 

-  orer  tho  tnm.iil&tti:>nd  of  Cahon,  netiAs,  hH'!  otbors  junt  a«w?do 
t)  I'^soU  or  Hitzi^.  becAiido  tlioy  aro  mtrely  private  Lran&laiii-iia  and  do 

li'tt  •  Ji  any  authority.     Pur  the  aHine  run  sou  we  have  omitled  to  notice 

La's  Instractlvc  vefitlcm  and  Commentary. 
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It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  Re\-isers  had  here  presenlw 
us  with  an  altcrnEitive  rendering,  which  is  condeoiaed  by  al 
important  ancient  Versions,  as  well  as  opposed  to  the  mott 
recently  revised  edition  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  witlel; 
known  translations  after  our  own,  namely,  that  of  Martia 
Luther. 

Here  again  we  have  to  ask, — What  will  be  the  meaning  wbicbr 
the   unsuspecting   reader   will  assign    to    this    Gloss?      Wbeir 
young  we  were  taught  from  this  verse  before  us  that  a  P^noB 
who  had  hitherto  been  ad<lressed  as  a  mighty  human  snvcrei*jn 
— a    Man,    but    above   all    men — was    suddenly   and    soleninlr 
apostrophized  as  GoD.       Knowing  from  the   N.    T.    who  tfaif 
Person   was,  we  believed   and  wondered.     Believing  that  thii 
Person   was  distinct  from,  yet  One  with  the  first   great  Cuw 
of  all  things,  we   felt  no  diOlculty  in  the  words,  v.  7,  'God( 
Thy  God  hath  anointed  thee/  »5tc.      But  what  possible  seni* 
can   be  attached    to    the  words,   '  thy  throne    is    the  throne  o 
God'? — does  'the  throne  of  God'  mean   no   more   than  *lbe 
throne  o{  the   LoBU,'    1   Chr.    xxix.    23 ;    an    abridgment  for 
the  full   phrase,  'throne  of  the  kingdom  of  the  LoitD,'  1  Chr. 
xxviii.    5,    which    Jeremiah    explains    to    mean    'Jerusalem') 
Does    the    verse    mean    *  Thy  throne    is  at  Jerusalem  for  cvtf 
and  ever*?     This  is  a  bathos  to  which  we  are  not  accustomtJ 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

One  of  the  Revisers  has  already  spoken  on  this  point.  Inhii 
admirable  book  on  the  Hebrew  Tenses  (2nd  Ed.,  p.  285),  Dt- 
Driver  gives  us  three  renderings  which  have  been  proposed  rf 
this  passage  ;  and  this  marginal  reading  (the  third  one)  be  dis- 
misses as  no  more  tenable  than  the  other  two,  '  the  predicste... 
being  conceived  always  in  the  nominative  not  in  the  genitivf; 
so  that  the  insertion  of  ^^  throne  of"  is  plainly  unauthnrixed. 
This  is  straightforward  language,  which  acquires  additiooil 
weight  in  its  bearing  upon  this  passage  when  we  remember  tb»t 
early  in  1881,  when  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Driver's  book  wii 
published,  the  Revision  must  have  been  nearly  completed.  \^ 
here  is  a  translation  not  only  without  support  from  Ancient 
Versions,  but  actually  pronounced  'untenable*  by  the  author oi 
a  book  who  is  respected  as  much  in  Germany  as  he  is  i^ 
England.  Here  is  an  interpretation  which  not  onlv  the  Cai 
Church  never  dreamed  of,  but  actually  a  member  of  the  Re 
Committee  has  pronounced  to  be  *  plainly  unauthorized  * — jet  it 
takes  its  place  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Psalter.  Here  »w 
Revisers  going  deliberately  out  of  their  way  to  contradict 
New  Testament,  What  ran  they  mean?  We  are  sorry  to  ba« 
to  apeak  so  severely  of  them,  but  this  is  a  questioD  which  coo- 
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cerns  all  who  love  their  Bible ;  and  it  is  only  fair  that  men 
fthoulii  know  upon  what  grounds  some  of  these  vital  changes 
have  been  introduced,  either  openly  in  the  text,  or  surreptitiously 
through  the  margin. 

(6)  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  next  passage  we 
have  selected  for  notice  ;  a  passage  which  anciently  enjoyed 
painful  celebrity,  though  perhaps  not  many  are  as  familiar 
with  it  now-a-days  as  with  some  of  the  places  already  adduced. 
PROV.  viii.  22,  (*  the  Lord  possessed  me  [in  the  LXX.  txrctxe 
fi€]  in  the  beginning  of  his  wags  *),  was  much  relied  on  by 
the  Arians,  fifteen  centuries  ago,  as  distinctly  asserting  that 
Christ  is  a  created  being,  and  therefore  not  co-eternal  and 
consubstantial  with  the  FATHER.  Athanasius  contended  at 
great  length,  (in  fact  his  2nd  Oration  against  the  Arians  is 
occupied  with  the  proof),  that  even  if  eKTicev  be  accepted 
as  the  rendering  of  Prov,  viii.  22,  his  opponents  were  not 
warranted  in  finding  therein  an  assertion  that  the  SoN  OF 
God,  (who  in  early  Christian  days  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  speaker  in  this  passage),  is  a  created  being,  and 
not  very  and  Eternal  GoD. 

Here  again  however  we  find  our  Revisers  suggesting  in  their 
^margin  the  very  interpretation  Q formed^)  on  which  the  Arian 
heretics  insisted  and  relied.  English  readers  henceforth  are 
iavitctl  to  take  their  choice  between  the  heretical  gloss,  and  the 
rendering  which  the  Hebrew  verity  requires,  and  which  the 
voice  of  Catholic  antiquity  unequivocally  attests  to  be  the  only 
true  one.  The  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
together  with  the  Syro-Hexaplar,  exhibit  ^possessed  meJ  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  Syriac  and  the  Targum  yield  hostile 
evidence :  but  it  is  not  so.  The  Hebrew  word  («13)  which 
those  Versions  here  employ,  does  not  necessarily  mean  '  to  make 
out  of  nothing,' — although  that  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
woni  in  Gen,  i.  1.  The  verb  ^  bara^  seems,  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  to  be  connected  with  the  word  'iar*  which  means 
'son.'  Hence,  the  primary  meaning  is  to  *  bring  forth.*  In 
reality  therefore  neither  Syriac  nor  Chaldee  is  here  opposed  to 
the  other  versitms.  By  our  Revisers,  the  Arian  gloss  on  the 
etcTure  of  the  LXX.  has  been  regarded  as  constituting  sufficient 
authority  for  introducing  the  heretical  rendering  into  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible. 

Fortunately  the  Origenian  Hebrew  has  been  preserved  to 
119  by  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome  gives  *  ADONAI  CANANI 
BRKSITU  DEKCno  as  practically  the  equivalent  in  Latin  letters 
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of  our  present  Hebrew  Text.*  Now,  this  word  transDt 
rated  CANANI  does  not  necessarily  mean  *  he  created  me.'  Tl 
primary  signification  of  the  verb  seems  to  be  *  to  acquire*  ai 
lather  'acquires'  a  son.  (See  Gen,  iv.  1  and  Deut.  xxxii.  I 
And  this  is  precisely  the  profound  significance  of  purpose  wi 
which  the  word  is  employed  in  the  place  before  us;  vfhii 
(in  the  judgment  of  Catholic  antiquity)  conveys  the  sublio 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  ol  the  second  Person  in  l( 
Trinity*  Wisdom  is  personified  and  is  introduced  as  claimiJl 
to  have  been  *  gotten '  or  *  possessed '  as  a  son  by  the  LoEa^ 
We  fear  that  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  by  i 
means  an  object  of  concern  with  some  of  the  Revisers,  ftl 
there  shall  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  Churchmen  will  rwfll 
the  furtive  introduction  of  an  exploded  heretical  gloss  io8 
the  margin  of  our  English  Bible.  Since  the  present  Reviiirt 
claims  to  have  been  produced  under  the  sanction  of  Convocation 
we  venture  to  suggest  (as  a  jyerulard  for  their  famous  Sociai»( 
gloss  against  Rom.  ix.  5}  that  the  Revisers*  marginal  noli 
should   have  been,— 'Or,  as  explained   by  the  Arians,  ^i/fwiftl 

(7)  Wc  have  next  to  speak  of  another  controverted 
in  which  an  article  of  the  Creed  of  Christendom  is  concei 
where  the  Revisers  though  they  have  not  ventured  to  eject 
true  translation  from  the  text,  seeing  that  they  enjoy  the 
ranee  of  the  Evangelist  S.  Matthew  (i.  23)  that  the  tranilatint^ 
the  teut  is  correct,  yet  foist  into  the  margin  a  well-koo* 
alternative  that  has  been  over  and  over  again  condemned.  W 
Isaiah  vii.  14  the  famous  words  occur  '  Behold  a  virgin  *b»ll 
conceive.'  Upon  this  are  two  notes,  which  being  of  coon^ 
alternative  leave  the  reader  in  a  state  of  fourfold  uncertii*! 
what  the  passage  really  means.  If  he  does  not  (I)  prefer  (M^ 
text  shall  he  adopt  (2)  '  Behold  the  virgin/ — or  (3)  'BchoWl 
maiden/ — or  (4)  *  Bchokl  the  maiden  '?  j 

Waiving  the  question   of  the  definite  article,  wc   invite  ttt| 
reader's  attention  to  the  proposed  substitution  of 'wwidScn'H 

*  virgin.'  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  as  we  have  hithertodw 
the  principal  versions.  The  LXX.  reads  irapdivo^,  AquiN 
Symmachus,  Theodotirm — reai'K.  The  Syriac  has  the  »^*. 
word  as  it  has  in  S.  Matt.  i.  234     The  Targum  has  the  nn^ 

word   as   the   Hebrew  (t<Pl^vW).     Jerome   and    the  Vulgri^ 

*  Tirgo/    For  this  alternative  reading  therefore,  the  only  cO^ 

*  TUe  B  in  Brceitli  haa  mmt  probably  crtpt  into  the  text  from  tli«  1*^.  ^ 
the  copyist  to  write  ibe  nnmo  of  the  firnt  book  ol  the  Bibb.',  which  wa*  ^^  ' 
tliU"  uamu  in  Hubrtiw  rroiii  tttc  llr»t  won],  which  ineiius  '  In  a  begiDuiug. 

t  Thv  Prolx-l>ibt'l  ha*  'IKt  hnt  mich  p^babt,'  and  refera  to  Job  ixvi. 

i  WhtffD  tbo  Beviwrs  tranelatc  the  Greek  'tlio  virgin.' 


Id 
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eridence  on  which  the  Revisers  rest  are  *  Aq.  Symrn.  Theod.* 
For  the  meaning-  of  the  Syriac  is  clear  from  the  parallel  passage 

in  the  Gospels,  and  in  Chaldee  the  word  XPID*?^  or  KHO^^y  is 
used  much  the  same  as  in  Hebrew  to  signify  *  an  unmarried 
joong  woman/ 

What  then,  let  us  ask,  did  the  Revisers  mean  by  putting  the 
word  * mau/cn  ^  into  their  marc^ia  ?  If  it  is  really  synonymous 
with  the  word  in  the  text,  it  is  a  sheer  superHuity,  and  they 
night  have  made  their  book  appear  symmetrical  by  putting 
'maiden'  into  the  text  and  leaving  the  margin  blank, — as  in 
Levit  XXV.  14,  where  they  have  substituted  'wrong'  (text)  for 
Authorized  Version  'oppress;'  and  in  Num.  xx,  27,  where 
'established'  (text  of  Revised  Version  is  read)  for  the  Autho- 
mcd  Version  '  prepared.'  If  '  maiden  *  is  jwt  synonymous  with 
*rirgin,'  why  did  the  Revisers  not  give  their  authority  for 
intruducing  a  change  ? 

The  fact  is,  as  Athanasius  observes  ia  his  remarks  upon 
the  i\rians,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  much  strife  about 
words.  An  orthodox  Christian  may  inadvertently  use  a  hereti- 
cal phrase  without  meaning  to  <leny  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  a 
heretic  may  use  Catholic  phrases  while  supporting  his  blas- 
phemy. What  you  must  do  is  to  see  Avhat  the  man  really 
mc.ins.  We  fear  that  this  caution  of  an  ancient  Father  con- 
jpitruous  for  his  orthodoxy  requires  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  the  Revisers.  Had  we  been  presented  with  '  maiden '  in  the 
text  we  should  not  perhaps  have  thought  much  about  the 
matter;  but  as  we  have  observed  other  passages  dealt  with 
in  such  a  way  as  either  to  oppose  the  recogniiicd  Messianic 
character  of  the  passage,  or  the  Deity  of  the  Saviimr,  or  to 
contradict  plain  Gospel  teacliing, — we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  is  another  passage  in  which  a  decided  ^animus' 
agftinst  the  Catholic  Creeds  is  recognizable  in  some  of  tho 
Revisers, 

(8)  The  prophecy  in  Hag.  iL  7, — *  And  I  will  shake  all 
nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come ;  and  I  will 
fill  this  house  with  glory,' — rccjuires  a  short  notice.  Christian 
niea  have  always  been  taught  that  this  is  a  clear  prediction 
that  the  promised  Messiah  should  come  before  tlie  temple 
t^t  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  In  fact  all  Messianic  prophecy 
*as  intended  to  enable  men  to  recognize  the  Messiah  wh<'n  He 
*^ine.      Accordingly,  as    o[ie    prophecy  pointed  nut  that    His 

other  was   to  be  a  Virgin, — as  another    that   He   was  to   be 

m  at  Bethlehem, — as  another^  that  He  was  to  be  cut  off  and 
to  have  no  people  of  His  own  after  a  period  of  so  many  weeks, 
HL 
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so  Ilaggai,  by  the  Holv  Spirit,  limits  the  lime  still  further  by 
assuring  despairing  Israel  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabet,  that  the 
latter  temple  shall  be  rendered  more  glorious  than  the  former 
by  the  personal  advent  of  *  the  desire  of  all  nations,*  and  the 
LoKD  *  will  fill  this  House  with  glory/ 

Our  early  belief  is  at  once  reproved  and  repulsed  by  the 
Revisers'  text, — '/Ac  desirable  things  of  ail  nations  shall  come* 
The  margin  gives  an  alternative — Or  *  the  things  desired*  of  all 
nations.  But  the  same  Revisers  in  the  same  margin  after  *  the 
thin f/s  desired^  {is  it  to  bnwilder  the  reader?)  proceed, — '  Heb. 
desired  Now  if  they  mean,  or  rather  since  they  admit, 
that  the  'desire  of  all  nations'  is  the  '  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,'  why  did  they  not  leave  it  alone;  seeing  that  it  not 
only  makes  excellent  sense,  but  actually  stands  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  into  which  the  Revisers  were  pledge<l  to  'introduce  as 
few  changes  as  possible  consistently  with  faithfulness'  ?  If  this 
note  does  not  mean  what  they  tell  us  in  their  preface  it  ought 
to  mean,  why  do  they  introduce  it  at  all  ? 

The  LXX.  may  be  cited  as  an  authority  by  the  Revisers  for 
their  gloss, — to.  t/c\e/cT«,  *  the  choice  things.'  The  Syriac  has 
'  that  they  may  bring  the  desire  of  all  nations.' '  The  Targum 
has  the  same  in  substance,  while  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate  both 
translate  '  et  vcniet  desideratus  cunctis  gentibus.* 

Common  sense,  surely,  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  ibe 
prophet  should  have  meant  no  more  than  that  the  *  greatest 
treasures  '  of  the  nations,  or  *  the  choicest  things  '  of  the  nations 
should  come  into  the  temple.  There  is  no  grammatical  difficulty 
in  the  authorized  rendering.  Why  then  has  it  been  treated  as 
if  it  was  a  plain  and  a  clear  error?  Many  persons  find  a  per- 
sonal allusion  in  the  *  desire  of  women,'  Dan.  xi.  37,  or  'the 
desire  of  Israel,'  1  Sam.  ix.  20.  We  can  discover  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  admitted  here, — except  by  those  who  ore 
prejudiced  against  all  Messianic  prophecy. 

[d)  The  last  passage  we  shall  bring  forward  is  DaNIEL  ix. 
25,  26.  And  here  we  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  two 
changes  that  have  been  introduced. 

(1.)  The  punctuation  of  the  verse  has  been  altered, — the 
Authorized  punctuation  not  having  been  even  retained  as  a  mar- 
ginal alternative : — ^ 


A.V. 

shall  bo  seven  weeks,  and  thrcc- 
Bcoro  and  two  weeks :  the  street 
fihall  be  baUt  again,  &c. 


E.  V. 

shall  bo  seven  weeks :  and  tline- 
scoro  and  two  weeka,  it  shall  bd 
built  again,  6co. 


The  Probcbibel  has  *  AUer  Heidon  Eoetlicbstcfl.' 


(2.)  The 
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(2.)  The  text  has  also  been  altered,  and  the  important  words 
of  the  prophecy  have  been  banished  to  the  margin. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  6rst  alteration,  no  doubt  the  Revisers 
can  plead  that  they  have  here,  for  once,  retained  the  Massoretic 
pointing.  But  the  Massoretic  pointing  makes  absolute  nonsense, 
as  Dr.  Pusey  has  shown.  The  Regius  Professor  also  maintained 
that  the  Massoretic  punctuation  lias  been  altered  by  later 
bands ;  and  the  punctuation  adopted  by  Jerome  and  Theodotion 
and  the  Syriac  bears  out  this  opinion.  We  also  believe  that  the 
Authorized  Version  was  perfectly  correct  in  adhering  to  Jeri)me's 
punctuation.  We  are  certain  that  it  ought  to  have  been  let 
alone. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  second  point  of  alteration,  we  will 
not  weary  the  reader  by  alleging  citations  from  the  dinbrent 
versions.  They  would  be  of  little  real  assistance  here.  All  that 
we  wish  to  observe  is  that  the  word  *  Messiah '  which  stood  in 
the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  in  this  passage,  has  disap- 
peared from  the  text  of  the  Revised.  We  admit  that  the  English 
'  anointed  one '  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  *  Messiah.' 
But  why  then  has  the  latfer  word  beeii  banished  from  the  text,  and 
made  to  disappear  in  its  etymological  equivalent? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this  chapter  Daniel  describes 
himself  to  have  been  in  great  trouble  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
certain  prophecy  of  Jeremiah.*  After  praying  and  fasting,  he 
professes  to  have  received  a  revelation  from  Heaven  that  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  not  a  matter  of 
years  but  of  days.  And  then  comes  the  marvellous  statement 
that  this  series  of  weeks  had  certain  sign-posts,  so  to  say,  which 
arrested  special  attention, — seven  weeks,  sixty-two  weeks,  one 
week.  At  the  end  of  the  sixty-two  weeks,  that  is  sixty-two 
weeks  after  the  first  period  of  seven  weeks,  '  Messiah  the 
Prince'  (as  he  is  rightly  styled  by  the  Authorized  Version), 
*  shall  be  cut  off'  or  disowned  and  rejected  by  certain  persons 
uot  mentioned,  so  that  he  ceases  to  have  any  people. 

Obvir>usly  the  Revisers  reject  any  Messianic  reference  what- 
c*'er,  as  they  do  not  even  spell  'Anointed'  one  or 'Prince'  with 
capital  letters,  even  though  Gabriel,  v.  21,  is  allowed  that 
distinction.     They  have  made  the  whole  passage  unintelligible. 

Now  the  obvious  question  for  us  to  ask  is,  bow  are  we  to 
account  for  these  remarkable  alterations  or  alternatives  which 
the  Revisers  offer   us  in   their   margin?      We  cannot   believe 

•  I)im.  ix.  2,  rcfcrrme  (as  thp  marjrin  of  trar  A.  V.  falthfiilly  and  uaefolly 
reminda  iw)  U»  Jcr.  xiv?  II,  12.  uuii  \\xx.  10.  Why  are  such  reft-renoes  ua  Ibia 
indostrioiuly  withtic-M  by  tlic  lU  visors  1' 

ourselves 
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ourselves  to  be  correct  in  attributing  them  to  a  decided  animus 
of  the  Committee  against  tlie  Catholic  faith,  for  among  their 
number  are  Bishops  of  the  Church,  Ecclesiastics  of  high  posi- 
tion, and  others  whose  orthodoxy  is  above  suspicion.  It  is 
inconceivable,  that  these  divines  should  have  purposely  con- 
sented to  the  suppressing  of  the  Messianic  references  wbjch  we 
have  mentioned.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Committee  to  make  the  Philological  interpretation  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance;  because  here  they  have  faile<I 
signally  in  their  marginal  notes.  The  difficulties  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  have  been  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  some  member* 
who  possibly  shrank  from  the  Catholic  interpretation  nf  a 
passage,  yet  bowed  with  humble  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
such  names  as  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Hupfeld,  Olshausro, 
and  other  German  commentators.  (Strange,  that  the  more 
some  minds  rec'alcitrate  against  one  form  of  authority,  tbc 
more  subservient  they  become  to  another!)  We  fear  that  we 
can  see  what  has  taken  place.  Divided  counsels  have  been 
the  ruin  of  fourteen  years.  In  other  words,  a  large  Committee, 
holding  different  opinions  and  belonging  to  different  churches. 
is  not  the  right  body  to  deal  with  such  an  important  task  as 
the  Revision  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

We  have  already  explained  what  is  meant  by  the  *  Qri*  and 
the  *Kthib.'  We  have  shown  that  the  editors  of  the  Mossoretic 
text  took  immense  pains  to  preserve  the  very  best  reading  that 
they  could  obtain.  They  carefully  registered  their  own  D»3i:n 
(or  corrections),  amnunting  to  18,  they  gave  their  own  3^30  (nr 
conjectures)  as  to  better  readings,  an<l  then  came  the  Qri  and 
Kthib.  We  have  felt  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  part 
of  the  Revisers'  work.  The  reason  is  that  the  number  of  Qri 
and  Kthib  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertained.  We  must,  in  fact, 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  Massorah,  and  marginal  cor- 
rections or  readings  which  may  have  been  inserted  by  ihi! 
5cril>e  in  his  manuscript,  In  fact  there  are  various  readings  tu 
a  Massorah  as  well  as  to  a  text;  but  every  marginal  note  is 
not  a  Massoretic  variation. 

Accordingly,  we  have  examined  the  R.V.  for  the  Qri  and 
Kthib  in  those  books  only  which  have  been  edited  by  Ors.  Baex 
and  Delitzsch.  We  have  then  compared  those  readings  with 
what  we  have  found   in  Dr.  Ginsburg's  Massorah.*      lo  this 

*  'The  MsBsaruh,'  compiled  from  Mnnn^cnpts  alphnbclically  and  kiimUr 
annngi'd  by  Christum  D.  Uinslmr^.  LL.D.,  2  vols,  folio.  Lundon.  Itf80-1^'. 
For  B  full  lilt  of  the  Qri  and  Kthib,  ace  the  vecood  volume  of  Uiu  tsaonaom 
work,  pp.  53  if 3. 

way 
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wnj  Tve  have  noticed  over  fiOO  rcadinjrs  which  are  givnn  in  the 
text  of  Drs.  Baer  and  Delitzsch.  W^e  have  only  mentioned 
occasionally  those  readings  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  alleges  when 
the  other  collection  is  silent. 

Now  out  of  these  62(>  readings  (of  course  we  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  in  counting — but  such  we  believe  to  be  the  number 
we  have  examined)  tliere  are  191  whicli  make  some  diflerence 
in  the  sense.  The  remaining  435  readings  only  deal  with  the 
spelling,  that  is  the  full  or  defective  writing  of  certain  words. 
Our  Revisers  accordingly,  if  they  had  been  pleased  to  do,  might 
have  given  English  readers  tbe  opportunity  of  knowing  at  least 
101  places  in  the  books  of  Genesis,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  the  12 
prophets,  I^salms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ezra,  Nehcminh,  and  Diiniel, 
in  whicb  Hebrew  sagacity  has  discovered  various  exhibitions 
of  the  Mnssorelic  Text.  But  the  student  finds  that  out  of  these 
191  readings  which  might  have  been  recorded,  and  every  one 
of  them  with  perfect  justice,  the  Revisers  have  ignored  at  least 
105,  that  is  more  than  one  half. 

Now,  let  us  remember  that  our  Revisers  display  extraordinary 
zea!  for  indicating  'various  readings.'  We  simply  wonder  at 
their  ofRciousness  in  Ezra  ii.  1,  when  they  give  us  the  strange 
reading  '  Heb.  Nebuchadnezzor'  for  'Nebuchadnezzar.**  If 
really  the  spelling  of  this  grand  Monarch's  name  was  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  monopolize  lour  lines  in  the  margin, 
that  is  nearly  (me  twenty-fiftli  part  of  the  whole  space  that  was 
lAfailable  to  illustrate  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra, — Why  did  they 
^Bi  save  us  from  making  a  l>1under  in  confounding  the  '  Iddo ' 
RrEzra  X.  43  with  the  '  Iddo  '  of  Neh.  xii.  lii?  No  possibility 
of  confusion  exists  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  will  shortly 
be  shown.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  objected  that  the  name  of  this 
estimable  man  is  unimportant.  13e  it  so — yet  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  Revisers  should  have  departed  from  the  careful  method 
in  which  the  Translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  distin- 
Ignisbed  between  the  two.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  write 
'tbe^e  names  in  pamllel  columns,  using  the  well-known  notation 
^  to  mean  Qri. 


Kzra.  Ueb. 


K^ni,  A.V. 
Jadau. 


Ezra,  B.V. 

Iildo  {anotbei- 
rotuling  u 
JudUui). 


Neh..  Hob.  j 


Neh.,  A.V. 
Hdo. 


Nob..  R.V. 

lado. 


Here  there  is  a  passage  in  which,  if  the  Revisers  bad  only 


hy  Juire  they  not  given  o  note  to  tcU  us  how  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions 
llijs  nuni',  iind  tn  iMitnl  out  tliut  the  Hebrun  auUior  of  the  Book  of  Ezra 
•lently  ucquuinttMl  with  tliflt  HpulUng?     The  latit  vowel  U  givtn  by  Dr. 
u;  in  thQ  Cuneiform  it  in  u. 

paid 
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paid  the  same  attention  to  the  Qri  and  Kthib  which  was  paid 
by  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version,  such  a  confusion 
could  not  have  occurred.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
xn.'itter  is  of  small  importance  ;  but,  (besides  that  the  same  may 
be  said  of  '  Nebuchadnezzor')  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  before  us  a  work  which  has  occupied  learned  ruen  for 
fourteen  years,  which  also  professes  to  deal  with  things  of  small 
importance  throughout.  Could  they  not  have  devised  some 
difierent  mode  of  spelling?  Or  at  least  could  they  not  have 
done  what  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  V'ersion  always  did 
when  in  difficulties — that  is,  simply  stick  to  the  text? 

We  will  pass  over  the  cases  in  which  the  Revisers  have  taken 
the  Qri  in  preference  to  tlte  Kthib,  because  we  think  that, 
whenever  a  high  authority  such  as  the  Massorah  has  given  os 
a  ch<»ice  between  two  readings,  we  have  a  right  to  invoke  the 
.lid  of  the  Versions.  But  now,  reminding  our  readers  once 
again  that  the  Revisers  have  ignored  more  than  half  the  impor- 
tant readings  in  the  Massorah,  let  us  call  their  attention  to  the 
following  inconsistencies. 

Here  are  instances  of  well-known  readings  which  make  a 
difference  to  the  sense,  hut  which  are  nevertbcless  absolutely 
ignored  by  the  Revisers. 

(1)  Gen.  xxiv.  33.  Dt^'M  text,  Db'Vl  margin.  A.  V.  follows  the 
Qri  (*and  there  was  set').  Similarly  R.V^,  but  no  note  occurs 
to  the  effect  that  another  reading  has  *  and  one  set,* 

(2)  Isaiah  v.  29.  JNt:>i  text,  3NC^.  margin.  A.  V.  follows  the 
Qri  ('they  shall  roar*).  Similarly  R.V.,  but  we  are  not 
informed  that  the  Hebrew  has  'and  there  is  a  roaring.' 

(3)  Isaiah  XXX.  32.  ^3  in  text,  D3  in  margin.  The  Authorized 
Version  has  'with  it/  the  margin  has  'against  them.'  The 
Revised  Version  gives  eight  lines  of  margin  to  this  verse,  bal 
not  a  word  about  this  variant,  though  the  difficalty  is  an  easy 
one  to  explain. 

(4)  Ezek.  xiv.  51.  *n'l"P  in  Text,  n^b^  In  margin.  A.V.  'thou 
hast  done.'  Similarly  R.V.,  omitting  all  notice  of  the  difference 
in  reading.  It  may  be  alleged  by  the  Revisers  that  this  is  an 
ancient  way  of  writing  the  second  person  of  the  perfect.  No 
doubt  about  it  —  but  why  did  they  go  out  of  their  way  (in 
verse  52j  to  read  'sister'  in  the  margin,  when  no  such  variant 
is  to  be  found  either  in  the  huge  Massorah  of  Dr.  Ginsburg,* 
or  in  the  more  manageable  apparatus  ctlited  by  Drs.  Baer  and 
Delitzsch?  ['Ezekiel,'  p.  29.]  We  do  not  deny  that  the  read- 
ing may  exist,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Revisers  should 


Tho  MassOTftb,'  ToL  it  p.  65. 
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think  it  worth  while  to  commence  a  Massorah  on  their  own 
account. 

We  might  go  on  for  many  pages  writing  down  the  variations 
of  the  Qri  and  Kthib  which  havo  been  passed  over  by  the 
Revisers,  but  the  above  instances  will  show  the  reader  what  he 
may  expect.  And  now  let  us  remember  that  these  books  which 
we  have  examined  with  this  one  object  before  us  represent 
a  little  less  than  one  half  of  the  whole  Old  Testament.  It  may 
therefore  be  safelv  assumetl  that  more  than  half  the  recognized 
variants  have  Ijeen  passed  over — variants  which  were  considered 
of  importance  by  those  far-seeing  men  the  Massoretes,  who  be  it 
remembered  had  Manuscripts  before  them,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities, which  have  passed  away  for  ever,  of  judging  what  was 
the  correct  text. 

In  these  days  people  cannot  be  reminded  too  strongly  and  too 
frequently  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  the  Old 
Testament  writers  actually  wrote,  and  what  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  modern  grammar  they  ought  to  have  written.  The 
Massorah  gives  us  evidence  as  to  what  was  originally  written. 
Why  then  did  not  the  Revisers  give  us  more  of  it  ?  Why  did 
they,  instead  of  editing  the  text  that  Iny  before  them,  bewilder 
U9  with  their  own  conjectures— their  own  alternative  renderings 
— their  own  variants  firbitrarily  extracted  from  inaccurate  and 
corrupted  Versions?  ^  Their  own*  conjectures  and  readings  we 
called  them  ;  but  indeed  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are 
borrowed  from  other  sources.  Our  complaint  (to  state  the  case 
plainly)  is  that  the  Revisers  have  not  had  the  courage  to  declare 
their  opinions  in  plain  black  and  while  ;  yet  are  these  evident 
enough  to  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines.  Let  any  one 
familiarize  himself  with  the  '  Kurzgefasstes  Handhuch,'  EwahFs 
*  Profeten,'  Lange's  'Bibelwerk,*  Reuss,  *  La  Bible,'  Luz;?ato*s 
Pentateuch  and  Isaiah, — and  he  will  discover  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  suggestion  or  emendation  in  the  Revised  Version 
which  has  not  made  its  appearance  already  in  one  of  the  above. 
Now  be  it  rememhcrcd  that  these  emendations  and  conjectures 
are  gravely  put  forth  by  men  who  profess  a  supreme  regard 
for  manuscript  authority.  Strange  inconsistency!  They  have 
neglected  more  than  half  of  the  materies  critica  which  an  early 
and  learned  age  has  bequeathed  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
exhibit  to  us  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  some  of  the 
deliramenta  of  modern  German  criticism.  We  suggest  that  the 
margin  of  the  English  Bible  is  the  wrong  place  for  vagaries 
of  this  class.  Nothing  else  but  a  gross  error  of  judgment 
is    it    (not   to  stigmatize  it  more  severely),  to  make  the  Bible 
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of  the  English-speaking  race  the  depository  of  the  conjectural 
criticism  of  modern  Germany, 

Instead  of  givinjj  us  the  readings  of  the  Massorah,  the  RevUers 
have  given  us  various  readings,  which  they  introduce  to  us  as 
follows, — *  Altxny  ancient  authorities  have,"  or  *  ISomc  ancient  autho- 
ntiea  read^  or  *•  According  to  some  ancient  authorities^  There 
are  no  less  than  58  such  variations,  ia  which  the  reader  it 
left  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  what  the  *  ancient  authorities^ 
really  are.  We  are  not  favoured  with  any  information  in  the 
Preface  as  to  the  nature  of  these  authorities,  but  from  the  s]>ecia) 
way  in  which  '  ancient  Versiojis  *  are  twice  mentioned,  we  should 
have  understood  the  Ilcviscrs  to  mean  that  the  *  ancieat 
authorities*  are  something  ditTerent.  Let  us,  however,  fiiflgie 
out  two  or  three  actual  instances. 

Gen.  iv.  8.  '  Many  ancient  authorities  have,  said  unto  Abel  His 
brother^  Let  us  go  into  theJiebU  A  well-known  reading  found  in 
some  MSS.,  in  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  but  not  in  Onkclos,  and 
though  admitted  by  Jerome,  still  condemned  by  him,  obelized 
by  Origen,  and  actually  stated  by  ^  one  ancient  authority*  to 
be  apocryphal.  Why  could  not  the  lleviscrs  have  let  us  know 
the  whole  truth,  viz.  that  many  more  ancient  authorities  are 
against  the  reading? 

For  we  desire  to  he  informed,  with  what  motive,  riew,  or 
intention  is  the  general,  that  is,  the  unlearned  reader  of  the  Old 
Testament,  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  informed  that  ^  mantf 
ancient  authorities*  exhibit  readings  different  from  what  stands 
in  the  text,  and  has  been  hitherto  believed  to  be  the  reatling  of 
any  given  place?  Is  it  meant  that  these  'ancient  authorities' 
are  more  deserving  of  credit  than  tlie  text  of  the  Authorised 
Version?  or  at  least  equally  deserving  of  credit?  If  this  be 
what  is  meant,  why  are  we  not  told  so?  If  it  be  not  nieant« 
why  is  the  information  volunteered, — and  the  marginal  refer* 
cnces  one  and  all  sacnfwed  in  consequence  f  No  other  eilect  citQ 
this  methotl  of  the  lleviscrs  possibly  have  but  to  mystify, 
confuse,  an<l  mislead  the  general  reader.  But  viewed  scientiti- 
cally  it  is  also  unfair ;  for  if  the  truth  is  to  he  told,  why  arc  we 
not  told  (he  ichole  truth — the  names  of  the  authorities — their 
relative  value — by  how  many  other  'ancient  authorities*  the 
actual  text  is  supported,  and  so  on?  In  brief,  we  are  annoyed 
beyond  measure  at  the  present  attempt  to  convert  the  margin 
of  the  Old  Testament  (after  the  example  set  by  the  Revisers 
of  the  New  Testament)  into  a  kind  of  critical  apparatus,  wbollv 
uncritical  in  its  matter,  where  the  unscientific  reader  stoiuU 
bewiUlcrcd   and  aghast,  and  froin  which  the  scientific  reader 

makes 
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makes  bis  escape  amazed  at  that  pedantry  which  can  deliberately 
exhibit  itself,  and  in  such  a  locality,  so  much  to  its  own  dis- 
advantage.    But  to  proceed. 

Kxodus  xix.  18.  *  Some  ancient  authorities  have, /ve£i;7/f/  that 
is,  *  the  whole  people  quaked/  instead  of  '  the  whole  inouniJ 
Now,  in  this  passage  the  Massoretic  text  is  supported  by  the 
7ar^umt  Syriac,  and  Jerome;  and  the  ^ancient  authorities* 
turn  out  to  be  LXX,  and  a  few  MSS.  We  do  not  see  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  some  more  *  ancient 
aatborities'  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  origin  of  the  corrupt 
reading  is  so  easily  traced.  All  that  has  happened  h»s  been 
that  some  scribe  remembered  the  passage  1  Sam.  xiii.  7,  and 
wrote  ''people '  in  error — the  word  '  tremble '  being  for  the  most 
part  used  in  Scripture  of  individuals  rather  than  inanimate 
things.  The  utter  wortblessness  of  the  reading  was  thoroughly 
perceived  by  the  Massoretes,  and  it  has  been  completely  ignored 
by  two  of  the  Revisers  in  the  Queen's  Printers'  Bible,*  Why 
then  is  the  margin  of  the  Bible  encumbered  with  such  readings 
as  these? 

2  Sam.  XV.  7.  'Some  aucient authorities'  read  ^four^  instead 
of  *  forty/  Now,  the  '  ancient  authorities  '  which  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  are  simply  the  Syriac,  and  some  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate  and  LXX.  No  Hebrew  MS.  has  the  reading.  It  is 
not  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  or  Codex  Alcxandrinus  of  the  LXX., 
nor  in  Jerome,  nor  in  the  Targum.  The  correction  is  indeed  of 
an  exceedingly  high  antiquity,  having  been  known  to  Joscphus 
— but  after  all  it  is  merely  a  conjectural  emendation  which 
originated  in  the  difTiculty  that  certain  persons  found  in  deter- 
mining whence  the  forty  years  were  to  be  dated.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  to  make  it  deserve  marginal  rank. 

Psalm  xlii.  5.     Instead  of  the  well-known  words  of  the  A.  V- 

•  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  countenance.  O  my 
God,  my  soul,'  iScc,  'some  ancient  versions  *  are  observed  to  read, 

*  Who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.  My  soul/ 
&c.  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  Syriac  and  LXX. ;  but  not  of 
(1)  the  Targum,  of  (2)  Jerome,  of  (3)  Aquila,  of  (4)  Symmachus, 
of  (o)  Syro-Hexaplar.  So  that  again,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  'some  ancient  authorities*  have  the  reading,  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that  more  have  not  got  it,  and  above  all  that  it  is  not 
in  ant/  Hebrew  MS.  The  origin  of  the  reading  is  obvious.  As 
the  refrain  occurs  in  the  last  verses  of  this  and  the  next  Psalm 


•  "Tlio  Viiriorum  Ttacher'e  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,'  printed  by  Eyro  and 
Fpoitisvoodo,  phatiTd  to  thu  Queen's  tuofit  cxoellcnt  Mojcaty.  The  Old  Tcsta- 
Tuent  iH  editvd  by  Dr.  Driver  nud  Mr.  Clieyac.  It  furnishes  an  exoelleot  key  to 
iW  B«nied  Vflriooo,  and  ia  a  far  better  and  n-ora  meful  hook. 

in 
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in  the  form  suggested  by  the  Syriac  and  the  LXX.,  it  ^ 
perfectly  natural  for  some  copyist  to  alter  verse  5  so  as  to  suit 
the  other  two  verses.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  remembereJ 
that  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  Versions  of  the  Psalter  were  largely 
used  for  liturgical  purposes,  and  that  by  consequence  the  tame 
kind  of  mistake  which  has  arisen  in  our  own  Prayer-book 
Version  of  the  Psalms  (Psalm  cxxxvi.  27,)  was  likely  to 
occur  in  any  other  Psalter  which  was  used  for  liturgjicAl  purposes. 
In  fact  as  critical  authorities  upon  the  Psalms,  the  Syriac  amJ 
LXX.  are  of  very  little,  if  any,  value.*  Are  our  Revisers  aware 
of  this  circumstance  ?  If  they  are  not  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  sake  of  their  credit  as  Revisers.  If  they  are,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  such  misleading  marginal  annotations  as  the 
present  ? 

Isaiah  vii.  IL  ^  Make  it  deep  unto  Sheol*  is  given  as  a  gloss 
on  (we  cannot  say  an  equivalent  or  alternative  for)  ^  ask  it  either 
in  the  depth.'  Now  we  do  not  deny  that  this  is  the  substance 
of  the  chief  ancient  Versions.  What  the  inexperienced  reader 
ought  to  have  been  told  is  merely  this, — that  '  unto  Sheol '  is 
not  in  general  '  Shealah  '  but  '  Shewlah  ; '  or  in  other  words  that 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  this  rendering  (*  unto  Shcol*) 
can  be  maintaine*!  with  the  present  vowel-points.  Wc  arc 
aware  that  modern  authorities  are  in  favour  of  so  rendering  Ihc 
place;  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  form  *  Sheolah  *  is  used 
in  ten  places  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  '  to  Sheol,'  and 
that  the  form  '  Shealah '  is  unique.  We  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  rendering,  but  we  regard  it  as  too  uncertaio 
to  be  given  without  reserve  or  qualification.  In  other  words,  in 
the  English  Bible  it  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

The  last  instance  that  we  shall  adduce  is  furnished  by  the 
Revisers'  treatment  of  Jer.  iv,  14.  We  are  here  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  the  many  '  ors  '  which  tlisfigure  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  Version.  This  time  the  place  shall  be  transcribed  in 
its  entirety,  and  the  Revisers*  handling  of  it  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  general  reader. 

Ancient  Anlho< 
rities. 


A.V. 


And  1  will  make 
(?i^«   to    pass   with 


Revised  Text. 


And  I  will  make 


RoTi^ed  Margin. 


I  will  make  thioe 


ihem   to  pa.'ifl  vithonemieii  to  pass  into, 


thine  enemies  into! thine  GDemies  into'ttc 
A  land.  a  land. 


I  will  umke  Uice 
to  servti  thme 
enemies  in  a  Und. 

Ac 


The  'Ancient  authorities  '  in  this  passage  we  discover  to  be 

•  S«i  the  Kccnunt  nf  tlio  uat»  of  the  P^alte^  in  the  Greek  Church,  *  BiuKlwiui 
Antiquitic'ft,'  bock  xiv.  cbufdcr  i.  §  12.  And  on  the  cuatmn  of  the  Syrian  Chnrch 
Me  th*'  paraphk't  ol*  Dr.  Dietricli,  *  Do  ubq  pnblico  Fsalterii  in  EccfesU  SyilM*,' 
ito.    Marburg.    18C2. 

the 
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the  Targum,  Septuagint  and  Syrioc.  The  reading  of  the 
Authorized  Version  is  supported  by  Jerome,  Symmachus  and 
Aquila.  Now  the  whole  of  this  space  in  the  margin  is  occupied 
in  telling  us  practically  no  more  than  that  certain  ancient 
copyists  mistook  the  letter  d  for  the  letter  r.  VVhat  need  to 
declare  that  the  blunder  is  simply  unworthy  of  notice? 

We  could  produce  in  detail  other  spcH^imens  in  abundance  of 
the  want  of  perspective  which  the  Revisers  have  shown  in 
their  use  of  the  ancient  Versions.  Such  are  to  be  found  in 
the  following  places — as  1  Sam.  xxviii.  17, — 1  Kings  iv.  24, — 
XT-  6, — lis.  3, — xxi.  23, — ^Psalm  xlviii.  14, — cxli.  7» — Prov. 
viii.  16 — xxL  G, — Eccles.  ii.  26.  We  presume  however  that 
the  instances  which  we  have  noticed  arc  fully  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  purpose  for  which  the  margin  has  been  employed. 

We  shall  noiv  examine  certain  other  pieces  of  information 
which  the  Revisers  have  given  us  in  their  margin,  where,  their 
'authorities*  being  specified,  we  presume  that  we  are  excusable 
if  we  do  not  search  for  other  '  ancient  authorities '  besides  those 
actually  cited.  Thus,  we  find  no  less  than  75  passages  in  which 
an  alternative  reading  is  introduced  by  the  formula  'or,  accord- 
ing   to    many  ancient  Versions,'  or  'Some    versions    read,'  or 

*  Tender,^  or  'have.'     Well,  we   know  that  the   authorities  arc 

*  Vergions^ — but  which  Versions  they  be,  we  are  not  told.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  hunt  through  our  ancient  Versions  if 
we  would  ascertain  whether  they  are  trustworthy  or  not. 

Dut  we  venture  to  submit  that  this  is  to  impose  a  very  unfair 
burthen  upon  the  learne<l  student  of  Scripture, — for  of  course 
such  information  is  intended  exclusively  for  him.  Why, — if 
the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  is  to  be  encumbered  with  a 
critical  apparatus, — whi/  are  we  put  off  with  vague  generalities? 
fiat  to  proceed. 

We  have  further  ascertained  that, — In  57  passages  the  LXX. 
alone  is  cited. 

In  10,  the  Vulgate  is  summoned  to  buttress  up  the  LXX,* 

With  great  impartiality  the  Syriac  alone  is  called  in  to  help 
the  LXX.  out  of  10  more  difficulties. 

In  one  passage  (Lev.  viii.  ol)  eleven  lines  of  the  margin  are 
occupied  with  the  information  that  'the  Sept.,  Onkelos  and  Syr. 
read,  as  lam  commanded^  (instead  of  '  as  I  commanded  '). 

In  5  places  we  are  told  what  *  the  V^ulgate '  reads. 

The  Syriac  alone  supports  the  more  modest  number  of 
3  alternate  readings:  while  in  2  passages  the  Syriac  lends  a 


•  Why  are  wo  not  told  that  these  two  eiolusively  (tlio  Vulgate  nomoJy  flatl 
the  Vaticnn  copy  of  tbo  ScpluagiiU)  intruduce  Buxoiuu  iii.  12  to  IS  bettcten 
lywM  3  and  4  of  F$alm  xiv.  ? 

Vol  161.— iVy.  322.  T  friendly 
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friendly  hand   to  the  Vulgate  as  it  trips  delicately  over  such 
ground  ns  2  Sam.  ii.  9,  or  Uaiah  xlix.  24. 

'Aquila'  conies  to  help  the  Syriac — (as  well  aft  a  certiuD 
Professor)— as  to  the  colour  of  the  *bay'  horse  in  Zoch.  vi.  7. 
It  is  a  'red*  horse,  it  seems,  and  not  ^of  much  the  same  colour 
as  most  horses '  as  the  Professor  was  reported  to  have  interest- 
ingly** remarked.  In  ver.  3  we  are  told  that  the  Syriac  omlti 
the  'bay'  horses  altogether,  but  the  Revisers  neglect  to  let  ns 
know  that  A(|uila  in  this  verse  read  *  strong  *  instead  of  *  bay/ 

In  3  passages  (all  in  the  Psalter,  viz.  xvi.  2, — xxii.  16, — 
cxix.  128)  *LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac*  are  all  three  dragged 
in.  We  conclude  our  list  by  noticing  that  the  LXX.  and 
Targum  support  2  variations;  while  one  rests  upon  the  strange 
combination  of  the  LXX.,  the  V  ulgate,  and  the  Samaritan. 

It  is  ])lain  from  ail  this  that  the  ancient  Versions  acknowledged 
by  the  Revisers  are  six  in  number  ;  for  in  the  one  place  whert 
the  Chaldee  is  summoned  n»  help  the  Syriac,  the  Revisers  tile 
the  Targum.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for  not  having  inllictcd 
more  combinations  of  these  ancient  V^ersions  upon  us.  Tbe 
total  number  of  ways  in  which  the  documents  might  have  been 
combined  would  have  been,  we  presume,  63  ;  but  of  these  we  are 
presented  with  no  more  than  ten.  Of  the  remaining  53  some, 
no  doubt,  are  exhausted  under  the  headings  '  ancient  Versions^' 
^ancient  reading,'  and  so  forth.  May  we  be  allowed  before  ire 
dismiss  the  matter  to  make  one  serious  reflection,  which  we 
submit  with  all  earnestness  to  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtlal 
English  reader? 

Does  he  not  discern  by  the  mere  instinctive  exercise  of  hii 
mother-wit  that  an  utterly  faulty  principle  underlies  all  ihff 
learned  matter  which  encumbers  the  margin  of  this  proposrd 
Revision  of  his  Knglish  Bible?  Here  is  a  book  which  in  iu 
latest  parts  is  acknowledged  to  be  at  least  two  centuries, —  in  its 
earliest  parts  at  least  twelve  centuries, — older  than  the  oldest 
of  its  Versions.  Does  not  common-sense  guide  us,  as  it  were 
by  the  hand,  to  see  at  once  that  what  the  Targum,  the  LXX., 
dec,  exhibit  in  their  actual  texts  is  about  as  efficacious  to 
determine  the  ipaissima  verba  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
as  Martin  Luther's  version,  or  the  *  Prohebibel '  ? 

We  arc  disposed  to  single  out  and  consider  somewhat  ifl 
detail  two  specimens  of  the  Revisers'  use  of  the  LXX.  whlcb 
strike  us  as  exceedingly  objectionable. 

(a)  Against  Isaiah  ii.  22,  we  read  as  follows:  'The  Septus- 
gint  omits  this  verse.^  Are  we  to  understand  that,  in  the 
Revisers'  judgment,  this  circumstance  is  sufficiently  weighty 
to   establish   a    probability   that   the   words  iu  the  Jiebrete  art 

spurious  f 
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spurious^  If  such  was  the  Revisers'  meaning,  we  take  leave 
to  say  that  we  are  amazed  at  their  simplicity.  If  they  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind, — then,  Why  in  the  world  (we  ask)  have 
they  troubled  us  with  this  note?  .  .  .  *^  The  Sept.  omits  this 
verse*  Well,  and  what  if  it  does?  The  other  Versions 
do  not.  In  Aquila  it  is  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  a 
very  remarkable  note  on  the  passage  occurs  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  Theodoret,  to  which  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
Revisers  had  paitl  attention.  It  is  not  our  province  here  to 
explain  a  difficult  passage  of  Isaiah,  but  we  have  always  under- 
stc>od  the  prophet  to  mean  by  the  first  part  of  his  discourse 
(VT.  5-11)  that  as  the  idols,  &c.,  of  the  Israelites  were  proved 
to  be  no  help  against  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  so  the  second 
part  (vv.  12-21)  showed  that  no  human  help  in  that  Day,  not 
even  (v.  20)  man  who  has  made  his  own  idols  could  avail. 
What  is  the  moral?      VV'hy,  of  course  what  is  found  in  v.  22,— 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  &c.'  VVe  know  that  modern  *  authorities' 
are  willing  to  omit  the  verse  as  a  late  gloss.  We  suspect  it  to 
be,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  LXX.  is  concerned,  a  late 
omission.  In  one  account  the  verse  is  even  essential ;  and  the 
Revisers*  marginal  note,  freely  (but  faithfully)  paraphrased,  we 
venture  to  think  would  be  found  to  run  somewhat  as  follows: — 

*  The  Sept.  omits  this  verse,  and  as  the  omission  is  supported 
by  Dr.  Diestel,  wc  recommend  its  omission  in  the  next  Revised 
Bible  as  an  unauthoriy^ed  accretion,  which  has  found  its  way 
into  the  Hebrew  text  in  comparatively  modern  times, — since 
in  fact  the  true  text  of  the  Hebrew  was  settled  by  the  LXX.' 

(b)  The  other  passage  to  which  we  invite  attention  is  1  Kings 
xxii,  38,  where  the  Revised  Text  exhibits  *  now  the  harlots  washed 
ihenuelves  there  ; '  and  the  marginal  alternative  is,  *  and  they 
washed  the  armour.'  Now  this  statement  about  *  the  harlots'  is 
thrust  bodily  into  the  text,  the  reading  of  the  Authorized 
Version  being  banished  to  the  margin.  Does  the  word  *  Or  * 
mean  that  it  is  indifferent  which  reading  is  adopted  ?  If  so, 
why  did  they  not  leave  the  Authorized  Version  as  it  was? 

But  the  Revisers  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  Again  we 
trace  their  error  back  to  the  same  bitter  source — the  uncritical 
Septuagint.     VVe  proceed  to  translate  the  passage  in  extenso ; — 

■  And  tlioy  washed  off  the  blood  at  the  pool  of  Samaria,  and  (lie 
tow9  and  the  dogs  licked  up  the  blood,  and  the  harlots  washed  them- 
telvet  in  the  Hood  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake.' 

Now  we  do  not  deny  that  some  modem  authorities  introduce 

*  the  harlots'  to  our  notice  in  this  verse,  but  there  is  not  so 
znuch   as  a  single  ancient  Version   besides   the   LXX.  which 

T  2  supports 
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supports  it.    Yet  on  turning  to  the  storj  of  N'abotb,  cb,  xxi.  ID, 
we  find  in  the  LXX., 

*  In  every  place  where  the  sotcs  and  the  dogs  licked  the  hlood  of 
Nnboth,  thoro  Bhall  tho  dogB  lick  tbine,  and  the  harlots  shdU  waah  iii 
thy  blood.* 

Not  a  syllable  hnwevpr  is  let  fall  by  our  Revisers  conceminp 
the  revelation  made  to  this  *  ancient  authority'  about  '  the  sows' 
or  *  the  harlots'  in  the  Naboth  section.  We  respectfully  beg  to 
be  informed  why?  Even  more  unintelligible  to  us  is  the  omi»* 
sion  of  'the  sows'  from  the  description  of  the  closing  scene  in 
Samaria,  where  yet  *  the  harlots '  figure  conspicuously  in  the  text. 
We  think  that  the  Revisers  ought  to  have  explained  to  us  upon 
what  principles  they  have  selected  some  variants  of  the  LXX,, 
and  yet  omitted  to  lake  any  notice  whatever  of  the  myriAd 
accretions  tn  the  Hebrew  verity  which  disfigures  the  Septuagint, 
while  yet  they  venture  occasionally  on  its  sole  authority  to 
thrust  the  Hebrew  verity  entirely  aside. 

The  Marginal  Notes  Hn  italics),  which  are  introduced  bj  the 
word  *  Or,'  have  occasioned  us  much  perplexity.  We  were 
prepared  for  some  amount  of  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  plain 
fact  that  the  English  language  possesses  only  one  equivalent 
for  the  three  Latin  words,  '  aut,'  *sive,'  '  vel.'  But  we  were 
by  no  means  prepared,  after  the  announcement  in  the  Revisers' 
preface  as  to  how  they  have  used  the  word  *  Or,'  for  such 
laxity  of  purpose  on  their  part  as  we  actually  encounter.  We 
venture  to  state  in  limine  that  their  metlnxl  (if  method  there 
be  in  what  proves  to  be  so  entirely  unmethodical)  is  highly 
reprehensible.  We  proceed  to  substantiate  in  detail  what  wc 
have  been  saying. 

The  plan  we  have  adopted  has  been  to  examine  the  Jirtt 
thousand  instances  in  the  Revised  Version  where  this  mono- 
syllable introduces  an  alteration  of  some  sort  to  the  reader's 
notice.  The  difficulty  which  we  have  experienced  has  been  in 
the  classifying  of  these  various  alternatives,  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  intention,  achieve  no  other  result  but  hopelessly 
to  embarrass  the  student.  We  thought  it  advisable  to  classify 
them  as  far  as  possible,  and  have  found  that  they  may  be  sorted 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Those  alternatives  which  do  not  practically  aflect  the 
sense  of  the  passage. 

(2)  Those  which  do  the  very  opposite, — frequently  even  con- 
tradict the  sense  given  in  the  text, 

(3)  Names  of  objects  of  Nature,  or  Art,  or  InventioD,  for 

which 
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'hich  substitutes  proposed  as  for  other  names   given   in    the 
text. 

(4)  Translations  of  proper  names. 

(5)  Sometimes  the  word  'Or*  looks  like  a  deliberate  an- 
nouncement of  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the  Revisers — their 
sense  of  doubt  finds  a  refuge  in  the  margin,  and  there  offers 
another  suggestion. 

(6)  Instances  of  proper  names  where  '  Or'  should  have  been 
written  '  Or  according  to  another  reading^  or  '  Another  residing  is.^ 
At  first  we  confined  our  attention  to  proper  names  in  this  part 
of  our  investigation,  hut  we  soon  discovered  that  the  many- 
sided  *  Or*  on  one  occasion  introduced  us  to  the  readings  of  the 
*Qri'and  'Kthib/ 

Wc  briefly  sum  up  our  results  as  follows: — 

Under  class  (I)  come 


386  ca»es  or 

38-6  percent 

476     „ 

]t 

47-6 

62     „ 

1» 

6-2 

59    „ 

n 

5-9 

16    „ 

»» 

1-6 

1     „ 

« 

•1 

lOOO  10«)'0 

when  we  come  to  consider  that  the  first  thousand 
'  Ors'  reach  approximately  to  1  Kings  xxii.  23,  which  is  nearly 
43  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Hible,  we  may  look  upon  the 
results  which  we  have  ubtaine<i  as  fairly  representative  of  what 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  rest  of  the  books. 

We  proceed  to  select  a  few  of  each  of  these  classes  for  further 
consideration — 

(1) 

ition.xxxix.  S 


Beviacd  Version. 


HeviBcd  Vera  ion 
niurgm. 

my  master  knowclh  my  iiKuter  Jniotceth 
not  wlmt  is  vtUh  mo  not  iciOi  nu  what  ij, 
in  tliij  house,  A-c, 

xli.  n      I  dn  remember  my   /  iriW    vuih'   uiett' 

faultt)  this  day:  Hon  nf 

xlix,  4     Uuvtuble    m    wRt*'r  liulJJing    or«  r    (a* 
thou  fihalt  not  have  traterjkare  tu>t  thu^ 
the  ciceUency ; 
ix.  31  boUcd.  in  b/oom. 

xi.    1  wUeu  bdfliaUliit  you  tphen    hr    $h(itl    M 

po.  ho  ahall  Btirely  you  go  attoijrtJur,  hf 
thruftt  you  out  hence  thall  uUrrXy  thnul 
nltogethor.  you  out  hence. 

Lev.  xxvii.  2 .    /When  a  man  shall  "^When  a  man  titaU 
accompliflh  a  tow,       ^nahf.  a  tpeeial  Bote, 
Xnm.  vi.  4    .     his  separation.  Ot^  eoruecration  or. 


A.  V. 

my  master  wottoth 
not  what  ia  with  me 
in  the  house, 
I  do  remember  my 
faults  this  day: 
Unstable  as  wat«r, 
tboo  sbalt  not  excel ; 

boUod. 

whun  he  shall  lot  you 

go,   he  shall    surely 

thrust  you  out  honco 

altogether. 

WhoD  a  tuan  shall 

make  a  singular  vow, 

his        sopomtion. 

(The     mATgin     has 

NasariteaUip.) 

{ly—cont 
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(1) — ccnit, 
Deut.  iv-  30  . 
Joab.  TuL  S3 

Jml.  xiii.  14  . 
1  Bom.  uc  17 


XTii.82 

SBftEQ.  xii.  31 
1  Klugs  v'u.  9 


BeTiseil  Veraion- 


A.V 


Be\'lsod  Version 
nmrgiii. 

in  tlie  lulUr  (lays  if  in  (he  latUr  ecm  In  the  latter 
thou  ahalt  return  dayn  thmt  retnm  dcvd.  if  tliou  tain, 
oomniBTided  iluit  comvmnfhd  nt  tht ,  cotumandoil  b«forp. 
they  Rlunilil  hleBS  the  Jirnt  th<U  they  should  that  they  fihoold 
people  of  Itimel  fiist  I  M<fwi  the  p>:ople  q/|  bless  the  pet>i*k'  of 
of  oil,  Urari.  laraeJ. 

tbo  vine.  Or      tjra^v      vine,  |  the  vino. 

Htf  Num.  6.  -1.  I 

Bebold  tlic  mac  of  Bihdd  the  man  n/i  Belief  the  man  I 
whom  I  spnke  unto  wlwm  I  $aid  unto  trtake  to  thee  of! 
tbeu !  thifl  aumc  M<-«.  Thin  tame,  ^e.  \  tliia  same 

bec'auao  of  hiui  icithin  htm,  j  becuuM  of  bim 

the  brickkiln  the  brickmould.         the  brickktln 

aooordiug  tomooBure,  n/tvr   divi-re    mfti'  according      to      tin- 

turrg.  I  mPAsun  a  of. 

tboa  art  come.  art  thou  come.  i  urt  thou  coiue. 


xvii.18 

Now  in  these  15  instances,  taken  at  ranilom,  what  is  there 
deserving  a  mument's  attention?  Will  any  one  really  pretend 
that  such  matters  as  the  foregoing  deserve  a  note?  The  ex- 
pressions are  for  the  most  part  equivalent  in  each  of  the  passages 
cited,  and  wc  do  not  see  any  advantage  that  has  been  gained 
either  by  the  Revised  Version  or  by  the  Revised  margin,  which 
was  not  already  possessed  by  the  Authorized  Version. 

(2)  The  next  class  of  passages  of  course  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  different  manner. 

Gen.  xxxi.  53,  *gods  '  margin  for  *  God  '  text.  This  is  simply 
putting  the  true  God  whom  Abraham  worshipped  on  a  lerel 
with  the  tcraphim.  'God*  might  very  well  stand  for  the 
true  God,  and  for  the  idols,  seeing  that  these  last  are  *  nothing 
in  the  world.'  But  introducing  the  word  'gods'  so  as  to  make 
it  seem  applicable  in  any  sense  to  the  one  true  God,  is  quite 
indefensible. 

Exod.  XXXV.  22.  'Or  nase-ri»^*"  (for 'earrings').  The  Revisers 
are  literally  correct  but  practically  wrong.  They  have  ex- 
hibited in  Gen.  xxiv.  47  the  same  absurdity  which  we  hare 
reason  to  believe  was  in  their  first  revision,  forgetting  that  in 
Gen.  XXXV.  4  they  have  allowed  the  rings  to  have  been  worn 
in  the  ears  of  Jacob's  household.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
earrings  were  worn,  why  then  make  a  beautiful  story  simply 
ridiculous  by  representing  '  Dammcsek  El-iezer'  (as  the  Revisers 
unreasonably  phrase  him)  say — '1  put  the  ring  npvn  her  ttose^? 
Could  they  not  let  the  A.  V.  alone,  which,  with  sufficient 
correctness,  made  him  place  the  jewel  *on  her  fare*? 

Lev.  xxvi.  1.  'Obelis-k*  for  'pillar.*  The  discussion  about 
the  use  and  abuse  of  *  pillars'  is  very  old  indeed.  It  was  ruled* 
if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Ibn  Ezra  nearly  seven  centuries  ago, 
that  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  a  'pillar'  depended  upon 

the 
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^i%be  use  to  wbich  it  was  turned.  It  is  needless  to  call  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  controversy  which  has  been  raised  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  and  which  it  would  ha%*e  been 
better  for  the  Revisers  to  have  kept  in  the  background.  We 
cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  present  passage  without  pointing 
out  that  in  one  special  place  where  an  'obelisk*  ix  intended, 
the  margin  omits  ail  relerence  to  the  fact.  In  his  prophecy  of 
the  future  conversion  of  Kgypt  Isaiah  foretells  that  'an  obelisk,' 
the  ungodly  symbol  of  heathen  Kgypt,  shall  l>e  dedicated  * 
to  the  Lord — in  fact,  that  just  as  the  idol  city  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verse  shall  swear  by  the  name  of  the  LoRD  of 
Mosts,  so  this  idolatrous  pillar  would  bo  inscribed  with  His 
sacred  Name.  Yet  there  no  marginal  note  is  found  to  throw 
light  upon  the  matter,  even  though  one  of  the  Revisers  has 
expressed  himself  so  clearly  on  the  subject.f 

Num.  xix.  12,  'And  on  the  7th  day  he  shall  be  clean'  ('Or 
and  on  the  1th  day,  to  shall  he  Ite  eiean.*)     In  order  therefore  to 

I  vindicate  for  the  word  *  so  *  an  individual  existence  in  this 
ientence,  seven  lines  of  margin  are  claimed.  What  else  can  we 
ponclude  but  that  some  change  of  meaning  is  thereby  intended? 
pn  referring  to  the  Hebrew,  however,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  word  *  so '  should  be 
added  at  all.  Theapodosis  is  sufficiently  marke<l  by  *and.*  If 
'so'  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  English  idiom,  it 
should  have  been  introduced  into  the  text ;  if  not,  it  had  no 
business  to  occupy  seven  lines  of  the  margin,  (With  this 
compare  the  similar  error.  Num.  xxiii.  23.)  What  else  is  all 
this  kind  of  thing  but  the  veriest  trifling? 

Deut.  xxix.  19,  •  to  destroy  the  moist  with  the  dry  '  ('  Or,  to 
add  drunkenness  to  thirst,*)  A  well-known  difficulty  is  this.  Hut 
why  did  the  Revisers  relegate  the  A.  V.  to  the  margin  and 
introduce  into  the  text  what  no  Englishman  can  understand  ? 
Is  'the  dry*  the  instrument  with  which  'the  moist*  is  to  be 
destroyed?  'Or'  do  'dry'  and  'moist'  (like  'heaven  and 
earth,')  represent  '  everything,'  so  that  the  sense  is  *  to  destroy 
all  things'?  The  obscurity  of  the  Authorized  text  corresponds 
Xnost  clearly  with  the  Hebrew.  In  the  Revised  Version,  text 
and  margin  should  here,  as  on  countless  other  occasions,  simply 
change  places. 

Passing  over  Dent,  xxxii.  5,  and  xxxiii.  2,  besides  several 
passages  in  Joshua  and  Judges  which  deserve  comment,  we 
pause  at  Ruth  ii.  1,  to  point  out  how  inconsistent  the  Revisers 
show  themselves  in   respect  of  their  use  of  the  margin.      In 


*  Uaiah  xix.  19.  f  Mr.  Choyne  on  leaioli  xH.  30. 
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this  passage  we  are  presented  with  '  valour '  as  an  equivalent  for 
'  wealth/  and  are  left  to  wonder  whether  Boaz  was  very  rich  or 
very  brave.  (No  doubt  he  was  both.)  But  when  we  come  to 
iii.  11  not  a  hint  is  vouchsafe<I  that  *  virtuous  woman'  also  means 
'woman  of  valour'  *  woman  of  wealth.'  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  Frov.  xii.  4.  Now  considering  the  pains  which  our 
Revisers  have  taken  to  let  us  know  that  the  expression,  '  soas  of 
Belial  *  means  '  base  fellows,*  we  surely  have  a  right  to  expect 
some  intimation  (introduced  by  '  Hcb.')  of  the  vague  way  in 
which  the  word  *  valour '  or  'wealth'  is  used  in  Hebrew;  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  officious  marginal  note  against  Ruth  ii.  1. 
The  amount  of  wrong  which  the  Revisers  have  inflicted  on 
young  students  has  been  considerable  in  this  respect  alone. 
Revisers  should  at  least  be  consistent  in  their  method ;  whereas 
they  are  the  reverse.  In  one  or  two  passages  where  a  phrase 
occurs  they  are  incessantly  volunteering  marginal  equivalents. 
Then  comes  a  striking  instance  of  the  concurrence  of  the  identi- 
cal phrase,  and  the  oracle  is  silent. 

1  Sam.  XV.  29.  Why  embarrass  the  reader  with  any  marginal 
alternative  at  all  ?  '  Or  Viciorif^  or  Glorj/'  '  Victory,'  and 
'Glory/ are  both  contained  in  the  one  word  'Strength'  with 
which  we  have  always  connected  the  immutable  character  of 
God's  Word  spoken  of  by  Samuel  in  this  passage.  The  render- 
ing cannot  be  improved.     Why  nut  let  it  alone? 

1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  Why  give  us  six  lines  of  margin  afibrdiog 
Ueo  doubtful  equivalents,  viz.  ^triangles*  as  well  as  'three- 
stringed  instruments,'  for  the  simple  '  instruments  of  music  '  in 
text?' — ^We  arc  reminded  of  a  yet  worse  mistake  in  2  Sam.  vi.  5, 
where  ^  castanets^  are  first  thrust  into  the  Revised  Version,  and 
then  explained  in  the  margin  by  '  aystra.^  The  '  cornets  '  of  the 
A.  V.  give  an  equally  good  idea.  Besides,  David's  band  would 
have  been  very  badly  balanced  if  (as  the  Revisers  think)  there 
had  been  no  such  instruments  as  comets,  to  give  out  the  melody. 
The  harps  and  'instruments  of  fir-wood,*  must  have  been  in- 
evitably drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  '  psalteries,  timbrels, 
castanets,  and  cvmbals.' 

The  very  hard  passage  2  Sam.  v.  OS  is,  we  believe,  correctly 
rendered,  and  the  marginal  equivalent  is  valuable.  But  whT 
did  the  Revisers  forget  to  show  us  that  v.  8  is  *  poetry,*  as 
Kwald  points  out  in  his  History  (vol.  iii.  p.  122)  ?  This  litde 
verse,  introduced  as  it  is  by  the  words  *  And  David  said  on  thit 

*  The  phrase  man  of  Belial,  or  son  or  daii^t«r  of  Belial,  occurs  fomtoon  Uidm 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  eleven  of  tlie^e  the  Revisers  tell  us  that  Bc-linl  mt-oxii 
worth loBBHOMfi,  or  that  a  son  of  Belial  means  a  *  base  fellow/  or  a  danghtcr  of 
Belial  *  a  wickui  womau/  ur  wonU  to  that  efiect 

day; 
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(laj/  deserves  to  be  written  in  lines  quite  as  much  as  Joshua's 
Hymn  which  is  introduced  in  similar  language,*  or  the  song 
in  1  Sam.  xviii.  7. 

2  Sam.  vi.  It)  will  bewilder  some  readers.  Here  *  U'inc^  is 
an  alternative  for  ^Jies/t^'  and  the  italics  show  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Hebrew  which  corresponds  with  either  word. 
Here,  in  fact,  the  Committee  has  been  very  lender-hearted,  and 
while  one  section  desired  to  give  the  people  something  to  eat, 
the  minority  determined  that  none  should  perish  by  tliirst. 
This  is  a  trivial  incident,  but  it  Is  one  of  the  hundred  indica- 
tions we  have  met  with  that  it  is  an  utter  mistake,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  expect  a  large  Committee,  representing  two 
opposite  parties,  to  be  capable  of  so  huge  a  task  as  a  Revision 
of  the  Bible. 

1    Kings   X.   5.      *  His  burnt  offering  which    he   offered'    is 

proposed   as   an   alternative    for  *  bis  iis<'ent   l>y  which  he  went 

up.*     To  the  unwary  render  this  is  nn  insignificant  alteration. 

A  little  information  on  the  matter  will  acquaint  him  painfully 

with  the  significance  of  the  change.      This  passage  has  been 

brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  Levitical 

Uw  previous  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah.     *  If  Solomon 

'liTered  this  sacrifice  how  is  it  possible  that  a  law  existed  which 

limited  the  sacrificial  function  to   the   Priests?'     Such  is  the 

Argument  based  upon  this  passage,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all 

ibc   ancient  Versions,  even  Jerome,  give   the   reading   of  the 

it.  V.  marg.  *  burnt  offering.'     What  has  always  seemed  to  our- 

^Ires  an  obstacle  to  this  rendering  is  the  context  of  the  passage 

which  speaks  only  of  earthly  grandeur.  A  burnt  offering  would  be 

'>ut  of  place  if  mentioned  beside  cupbearers  and  the  attendants 

**t  Solomon*s  table.    A  reference  in  the  margin  to  1  (^hr,  xxvi.  16, 

**>"  2  Chr.   ix.   4,  and    Elzek.  xl.  2*s   justifying    the    rendering 

*  ascent'  would  have  given  more  instruction  than  this  reference 

^  an  ancient  but  incorrect  translation. 

(3)  The   third  class  of  marginal  readings  need  not  delay  us 

^'ery  long;   they  consist  of  explanations  such  as  Gen.  ii.  12, 

i*€rt/i^  for  'onyx,* — xiii.  18,  ^  tcrehinifts^  for  * oaks/^xli.  42, 

^dttm  *  for  *  fine  linen,' — Ex.  xxx.  34, '  opohalsamam '  for  *  stacte,' 

"^^Lev.  li.  9,  *-'fns*  for  'heron,' — 2   Sam.  vi.  5,   ^t.ypress*  for 

^r,'    &c.     These    names    may    be    correct.      So    may    be    the 

vutitmn  crocus'  in  Cant.  ii.  1.     And  yet  we  are  assured  that  the 

•^tfhiscus  Syriacus  or  the  Ilyperuum  Calycinum  are  with  far  more 

»»-obabilJty    to    be    identified  with    the    obscure  *  hahlitizzelcth,^ 

^  -w  inasmuch  as  the  Revisers  were  anxious  to  avoid  *  ques- 


•  Jueii.  X.  12. 
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tions  which  belong  to  the  province  of  a  commentator  rather 
than  to  that  of  a  translator,*  *  they  would  have  acted  far  more 
wisely,  in  our  judgement,  had  they  abstained  from  ventnring; 
upon  such  n  terra  pmne  incognita  as  the  Botany  of  the  Bible. 
However,  with  all  their  zeal  the  Revisers  have  not  thrown  any 
light  upon  the  much  disputed  *  haref  Deut.  xiv.  7.  This  puzxle 
remains  unattcmpted. 

The  translation  of  proper  names  into  English  or  the  rerersr 
process  is  a  harmless  part  of  the  marginal  *  Ors,'  as  cff.  Gen. 
i.  20,  '  Adaniy  for  *  man  :*  vi,  4,  Affiants*  for  Xephillm  ;  Num. 
xxi.  20,  '  Jeshimon '  for  '  the  desert :'  Deut.  x.  G, '  The  tvelln  of  the 
children  of  Jaakan^  for  '  Beeroth  Btfnejaakan:'  1  Sam.  x.  5^ 
*  Giheah^  for  *  hill."  The  worst  instance  which  wc  have  found 
is  Exod.  xvi.  15,  where  'Manna'  is  made  to  disappear  from  ibe 
text,  and  we  are  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  margin  means 
to  tell  us  that  manna  f  is  'man-hu'  in  Hebrew,  or  what  wc  are 
to  do  with  this  old  familiar  word.  What  we  infer  their  meaning 
to  be  is  that  the  word  '  Man '  has  a  double  meaning  in  Hebrew, 
either  *  what '  or  '  Manna  ; '  and  that  ^  Af  an-hu  '  signifies  *  what 
is  it  ?  *  or  '  it  is  manna,' — whichever  we  please.  But  we  do  not 
see  the  use  of  the  Hebrew.  If  necessary  here,  why  not  through- 
out the  whole  Bible?  The  Revisers  would  have  accomplished 
their  task  with  greater  advantage  to  students  if  they  bad 
followed  the  example  of  the  *  Probebibel,'  and  omitted  these 
verbal  explanations  from  the  margin,  adding  at  the  end  an 
index  of  antiquated  and  foreign  words  used  in  the  Scriptures. 
An  example  had  been  set  them  in  the  Queen's  Printers'  Bible 
which  they  might  have  followed  with  great  advantage. 

This  completes  our  analysis  of  the  first  thousand  'On 
which  occur  in  the  margin  of  the  R.  V.  After  having 
carefully  considered  the  alternatives  proposed,  wc  declarr 
that  many  of  them  are  purely  arbitrary:  many,  bewilderine 
and  perplexing :  many,  calculated  to  throw  doubt  upon  poinw 
concerning  which  there  need  be  no  doubt  at  all :  while  the 
larger  part  of  them  are  wholly  unnecessary,  or  rather  purely 
nugatory.  What  can  be  more  frivolous,  for  example,  than 
the  Revisers'  constant  practice  of  intro<lucing  innovations  inU) 
their  Text^  and  at  the  same  instant  propjsing  in  the'w  Margin^  as 
an  alternative,//**  \)erif  words  thei/  have  displaced?  A  single 
example  may  suflice.     Thus,  in  Gen.  ii.   14,  fur  *  toward  the 


In  tint  the  word  '  Tmnstfttor'  a  miflprint  for  •  Reviser*  ?   Tho  R<nrtacT»  bl! 
pUinly  on  tho  first  piigo  of  ttioir  pn-laco, '  ihnt  it  was  their  duty  not  to  ouiksii 


new  tmnnlntion,  but  to  revise  one  alrea  ly  existing, 

t  *Man  *  is  tbu  Hebrew  name  for  manna,  see  Ex.  xri.  31. 
Version. 
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east  of  they  substitute  *  in  front  of/ — but  give  us  in  the  margin. 
as  an  alternative,  *  Or,  toward  the  east  of*  Since  eitUer  will  do 
equally  well,  why  have  not  the  text  and  margin  of  the  R.  V. 
exchanged  places  P 

We  proceed  to  examine  the  first  500  passages  in  which  the 
word  *  Heb.'  occurs  in  the  margin. 

And  first  let  us  hear  what  the  Revisers  themselves  have  to 
tell  us  about  the  use  of  this  syllable.  It  appears  from  their 
Preface  (p.  ix.)  (3)  that  '  Literal  renderings  ol  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic'  are  '  indicated  by  the  prefix  Heb/  or  'Aram; 

The  different  uses  of  '  Heb.*  prove  to  be,  on  the  contrary, 
nearly  as    numerous    as    those    of   'Or.'       Thus,   in    18  places 

*  Heb,'  indicates  that  the  word  is  differenthf  spelt  in  Hebrew 
from  whnt  it  is  in  the  Revised  Version.  The  first  instance  of 
this  is  fJen.  v.  25.  '  Snth  '  Heb.  *Sheth.*  Immediatelv  below 
we  read  *  Heb.  Shath/  which  instead  of  being  a  *  literal 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  '  into  English,  is  a  putting  back  of 
the  English  into  Hebrew,  For  how  in  the  world  is  a  person 
unacquainted  with  Hebrew  to  tell  that  '  Sheth  '  is  any  more 
derived  from  *Shath,'  than  that  *  feet '  is  derived  from  *fal'V 
The  last  of  these  eighteen  passages  is  1  Kings  xvi.  31,  where 
against  the  name  of  'Jezel>eK  wc  read  'Heb.  Izcbel/  But 
why,  if  we  are  to  be  informed  of  this,  are  we  not  also  to 
be    informed  that    the    names   of  Isaiah    and   Jeremiah   are   in 

*  Heb.*  Yeshiiifahn  and  Yirmnfahu  ?  The  very  names  of  these 
great  prophets  are  a  commentary  on  their  prophecies,  and  if 
only  a  *  That  is'  had  been  put  after  their  *■  Heb.'  names,  the 
ttodent  might  have  learned  from  the  margin  something  worth 
knowing. 

Another  scries  of  *  Heb.*s  consist  of  instances  where  one 
proper  name  is  rendered  by  another  proper  name ;  as  (at 
(Gen.  xiiv.  10) 'Mesopotamia'  is  said  to  be  in  *  Heb.  Aram'TUt-' 
karaim,  that  is  Aram  of  the  two  rivera^ : — (at  xxv.  20)  we  are 
informed  that  a  'Syrian'  is  in  •  Heb.'  an  ^ Aramean*  In 
Josh.  vii.  21,  'a  Babylonish  mantle'  is  said  to  be  in  'Heb. 
mantle  of  ShinarJ  Judges  iii.  8,  10  introduces  us  to  a  puzzle, 
for  here  Mesopotamia  in  the  text  represents  both  '  Aram'na' 
haraim  '  and  *  Aram  '  in  '  Heb.'  Elsewhere  (viz.  in  1  Kings 
XTi.  24),  we  learn  that  the  Hebrew  for  *  Samaria '  is  *  Shomeron.' 
Now  of  course  there  is  no  harm,  (though  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
inconsistency)  in  these  marginal  readings.  But  of  what  use  are 
they?  A  person  acquainted  with  the  merest  elements  of 
Hebrew  can  discover  these  details  for  himself.  To  one  wholly 
innocent  of  the  language  they  are  simplv  perplexing. 

One 
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One  passage  of  this  nature  wbich  comes  within  the  5C 
examples  which  we  have  taken  in  order  from  Gen.  i. 
1  Kings  xvtii.  29,  requires  careful  notice.  In  1  Sam.  vl.  IS  % 
read  *  stone  '  in  the  teatt.  The  margin  adds,  *  So  the  Sept.  ai 
Targum,  The  Hebrew  text  has,  Ahd  (that  is  a  meadow] 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  the  alteration  of  the  A,  1 
•great  stone  of  Abul  '  (margin  (fteat  stone)  into  what  we  ha» 
transcribed,  even  though  the  reading  *  stone  *  is  supported  h 
three  Hebrew  MSS.  The  books  of  Samuel  were  written  al  ( 
time  when  most  of  the  hicnlitics  mentioned  in  it  were  familiar)) 
known.  They  were  not  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  %Xy\t  ol 
a  Biideker's  guide.  The  'great  Abel' — whether  a  stone^  on 
meadow,  or  a  stone  in  a  meadow — was  the  place  insepafab]| 
connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  Ark.  This  may  be  coo- 
sidered  an  unimportant  point,  but  it  shews  that  the  'Hebrew 
text '  Abel  has  been  avowedly  set  aside  without  any  gain  to  tbfl 
sense  whatever.  The  authorities  for  retaining  *  Abel '  are  (h( 
Syriac,  Jerome,  and  Symmachus.  These  at  least  might  b»*l 
been  cited  as  supporting  the  *  Hebrew  text.* 

Again,  we  come  across  words  marked  *  Heb,'  where  ibl 
equivalent  of  some  English  word  is  given  in  order  to  thrufl 
light  on  a  passage.  These,  we  must  be  allowed  to  saj,  art 
either  a  vast  deal  too  manv,  or  else  a  vast  deal  too  few.  Tba« 
we  require  to  be  told  at  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  that  the  'Serpent  \i 
*  Heb.  nahash,*  if  we  are  really  to  understand  why  Hexekiil 
'called  it  Nehusltfan^ ;  and  so,  in  ccmntless  other  places.  Bui 
especially  do  we  look  for  exacler  scholarship.  Why  we  »l 
told  that  *  Mahanaim '  (Gen.  xxxii.  2)  is  ^Hosts''  or  '  Gw/wwaig 
although  the  Hebrew  original  bears  eloquent  witness  to  tU 
sublime  confession  of  the  patriarch  that  he  recognized  in  hil 
own  retinue  and  '  the  angels  of  (iod,'  (their  heavenly  guanliaiu) 
'  a  pair  of  hosts,'  '  twin  camps  '  ?  At  least  the  marginal  */iw  <i 
the  A.  V.  might  have  been  sulTered  to  stand;  but  'Revisew,*! 
they  are  to  be  teachers  of  Hebrew  at  all,  should,  in  a  caac  likl 
this  direct  attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  *-MahanmPt^4 
verse  2  and  the  ^ruaitanotk  *  of  verses  7  and  10,  instead  of  bop* 
lessly  obscuring  the  truth  by  an  inaccurate  rendering  of  the  prill 
tipal  word.  And  in  another  instance  (1  Sam.  i.  20)  we  hare  0 
lament  that  no  explanation  has  been  given,  though  it  is  gToalf 
needed,  y'y/..  in  explanation  of  Samuel's  name.  The  uiargio* 
rendering  in  A.  V.  is  incorrect,  but  could  not  the  Revisen  in'* 
given  us  a  correct  one?  We  have  noticed  that  they  art  fl" 
opposed  to  compound  names  and  words.  Could  they  iiot  i'"' 
their  way  here?  And  why  could  they  not  sj)ell  Ishshnli  (f'* 
ii.  23)  and  Ashshur  (Gen.  x.  11)  correctly?  .^j 
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For  the  sake  of  reverence  we  will  pass  over  tbuse  passages, 
tight'in  number,  in  which  the  Revisers  give  us  translations  ol' 
the  Holy  Names  of  GoD  introduced  by  '  Heb.'  Thej  appear 
ta  have  lost  sight  of  the  one  great  fact,  viz.  that  with  respect  t(t 
the  Almighty,  every  dilFerent  Name  of  Himself  that  He  has 
rerealed  is  a  Revelation  of  His  Being-.  With  this  in  view 
we  can  understand  their  marginal  notes  Gen.  xiv.  ly,  xviii.  3  ; 
Ei.  iii.  14  *  Heb.'  and  perhaps  Ex.  iii.  15  '  Heb*  But  what 
iCDse,  side  by  side  with  this,  is  conveyed  by  their  three  'Ors* 
in  the  margin  of  ver.  14  ?  * 

One  thing  which  has  struck  us  in  connection  with  the 
marginal  note  'Heb.'  claims  notice:  viz.  that,  on  a  few  occa- 
sions, the  Revisers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  their  knowledge  of  Natural  History.  K.ff.  Ex. 
vii.  %  ('serpent '),  *  Heb.  tannin,  any  large  reptile '  ;  and  so  in 
verses  10,  1'2. — Lev.  xi.  5  (*  coney  '),  '  Heb.  shophan  the  Ihfrax 
Stfriacus  or  rock  badger,^ — Lev.  xi.  16  (*  night  hawk  *j,  'Heb. 
takmat^  of  uncertain  meaning.' — Num.  xxiii.  22  (*  wild-ox  '),  *  Or, 
oi^iintelope,  Heb.  reein.^ — Deut.  xxix.  18  ('gall')  '  Heb.  ros/t,  a 
poisonous  herb.'  Our  only  remark  about  these  notes,  and  all 
other  similar  annotations^  is,  that  they  are  simply  worthless. 
No  one  in  the  world  is  the  better  for  knowing  that  a  serpent  is 

*  tannin*  in  Hebrew,  in  spite  of  Ex.  iv.  3  where  they  rightly 
inform  us  that  the  '  Heb.'  for  serpent  is  '  nahash.*  Did  the  Re- 
visers really  intend  to  give  us  a  concordance  of  synonyms?  If 
so,  wliv  did  they  not  distinguish  more  accurately  the  six  different 
w'jrils  that  are  used  to  signify  'a  lion'?t     So  ^  tahmas*  being 

*  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning'  leaves  us  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
we  were  when  we   heard  about  the  •  night  hawk.'      A   good 

index 

'  ^  ihink  thftt  far  more  meanins  would  h»ve  been  oouveyod  to  any  miad  by 

Mug  Mtndelssolin'tj  pfimi'linit*©  'The   Eternal,'  tlmii  by  attt-mjitirij;   to 

whttt  is  untraiiBltttable.    t^ioiilflrly  in  thobolcmn  paesiigi'  so  acTiipuloii&ly 

1  V  devout  Uraclit^B,  Uout.  vi.  4,  an  ordinary  reader  will  fail  to  neci  much 

f  l)ctween  the  mcauiu^  conveyed  by  tho  icxt,  aud  wliut  is  miplifd  by  the 

l"^-'  luitrginal  ttltcrnatires.     Wo  Uiink  tlie  ItoTifterti  had  much  better  huve  loft 

Ibii  ;a.ssa;^c  niitouchcd. 

t  8oa  tilt*  Uzur  NirdapUim,  No.  290.  T}ie  fact  is  tho  aDimut  kiaxdoiu  had 
wlter  have  beou  mort-  uporingly  invnded.  What,  fur  inhtiuct,  w  j^aiuud  by  sub- 
titttliflg  in  the  plocu  of  (Lev.  xi.  30) 

Autborued  VtiinioD,  Kevidcd  Ycraiou. 

'^ttc  fi'rrt-t  the  chameleon  .  .  •  Tlie  gcoho  utul  the  land  crocfldilo . . . 

^^  the  imail  and  the  mole.  and  the  sand  lizard  and  tho  chameleou, 

*p«iftily  aiiico  tho  Revisers  afier  all  aro  coiifltrained  to  crowd  thilr  miirgiu  with 
**iogeuuouB  admiMiou, '  Words  of  uccerlnin  meaning,  but  probubly  denoting 
f°*»'kin(lflof  liziirds.'  So  we  observe  tho 'owl' gives  place  to  the? 'ostiich/ tb© 
'^ifrage'  to  the  'gier  eagle,'  the  'swan'  to  the  •hornet!  owl.'     But  the  xuargiu 

IJJ^'l  offers  us  '  the  swaa  *  oa  on  aUemfttiTc,  so  vre  wonder  why  ho  WM  tamed  out 
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index  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible  would  have  set  the 
margin  free  for  better  purposes, — especially  for  its  one  indis- 
pensable application,  viz,  for  Marginal  liqf'erences. 

Wc  calculate  that,  out  nf  the  remaining  marginal  notes,  398 
refer  exclusively  to  passages  in  which  *  Heb/  gives  the  lilerti 
English  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew,  many  of  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  margin  of  the  Authorized  Version  as  we  admit. 
Hut  thpn  the  question  may  be  fairly  asked, — What  is  the  use  of 
it?  No  ordiniiry  English  Header  will  be  one  whit  the  better 
for  knowing  that '  deliverance'  1  Sam,  xi.  13  is  in  I  Icbrew  'salvs> 
tion,'  or  that  *  land  *  in  2  Sam.  ii.  7  is  *  field  '  in  the  original. 

The  fact  is,  the  marginal  annotations,  so  far  as  we  bare 
examined  them,  contain  either  far  too  much,  or  immeasurably 
too  little,  for  any  useful  purpose.  The  Critical  notes,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  altogether  over  the  heads  of  ordinary  readers, — 
utterly  below  the  wants  of  a  scholar,  as  well  as  entirely  inade- 
quate to  supply  them.  The  'alternatives'  whether  implied  bj 
fresh  translations,  or  literal  translations  of  the  Hebrew,  arc  in 
many  cases  bald  tautologies,  and  sometimes  absolutely  incorrect 
But  the  'natural  history'  portion  is  altogether  out  o{  place, 
and  furnishes  specimens  of  the  very  thing  which  the  Revisers 
ilisclaim,  namely  the  appearance  of  a  Commentary. 

Another  remarkable  series  of  marginal  annotations  is  intro- 
duced by  the  words  'that  is/  The  number  of  these  notes  is 
not  very  extensive,  and  after  the  book  of  Ruth  their  aamber 
is  observed  to  decrease  with  great  rapidity.  To  the  end  of  the 
Second  book  of  Kings  we  have  noticed  81  such  annotations. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  interjiretations  of  Hebrew  proper 
names,  except  (Gen.  xi.  3)  *  slime  ' — *  That  is  hitttnieii  ;'  (xliii.  11) 
*nuts* — 'That  is  pistachio  nuts:*  (Ex.  ii.  3)  'bulrushes'  *Tb»l 
is  papyrus^  which  again  remind  us  of  the  Revisers'  anxiety  about 
the  natural  history  of  the  Bible.  '  Belial '  also  is  introduced 
to  our  notice  four  times  with  the  explanation,  '  That  Is, 
icorthlessjwssJ*  We  have  considerable  doubts  however  as  to 
whether  *  Lights '  and  '  Perfections '  are  indeed  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  'Urim'  and  *  Thummim,'  but  the  Revisers 
(Exod.  xxviii.  30)  speak  oracularly,  and  offer  us  no  alternative. 
On  two  occasions  they  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  com- 
mentary introduced  by  the  words  '  That  is,'  viz.  over  against 
Deut.  i.  1  ('  the  Arabah  '),  and  2  Kings  ii.  9  ('  a  double  portion  *). 
We  do  not  say  that  some  such  info'rtnation  is  not  unefid^  but 

of  the  tflxL  We  notice  tbat  the  estyrii  frtill  donee  (Isaiuh  xiiL  21)  mt-rrily  tunvist 
the  ruins  of  Dabyloo,  but  the  margin  givm  oh  tlic  choice  of*  he  t;o(il4/  And 
why  *  \Biupire  *  (Prov.  xxs.  15),  a  fsbulous  animal,  for  *  horbolra«li/  whan  a  better 
rendering  lui^ht  liave  he^.n  reasonably  given? 
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-we  insist  that  the  Revisers  are  inconsistent  in  giving  us  any  at 
aIL  after  their  disclaimer,  VVc  repeat  that  an  Appendix  is  the 
only  proper  place  for  such  explanatory  notes  as  that  on  Uhe 
Arabab/ — if  indeed  *  Arahah  *  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  tcxt> — 
which  we  seriously  question.  (For  why  then  is  not  *  Negeh^ 
substituted  for  *  the  South'  in  Cien.  xx.  1,  tS:c.  ?).  But  above 
all,  we  insist  that,  while  the  Revisers  were  about  it,  they  were 
bound  to  explain  a  great  many  more  things  than  they  have 
done.  What  is  the  meaning,  for  instance,  of  '  Zaphmith-paaneah* 
\n  Gen.  xli.  45  ?  The  Revisers  have  expelled  from  the  margin 
two  proposed  interpretations,  but  they  have  suggested  no  substi- 
tute. Would  not  *  Saviour  of  the  world,'  or  'of  the  age'  suit 
ihcm  ?  At  least  they  might  have  confessed  (as  they  do  of  the 
Hebrew  for  *  night-hawk ')  that  Joseph's  Egyptian  name  baHles 
them.  And  (to  go  no  further), — do  they  seriously  wish  us  to 
believe  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  called  the  babe  she  found 
•unong  the  flags  by  the  *  Heb.*  writing  of  his  name  ^  Moshchy 
because  *•  Mashah^  is  '  Heb.'  for  '  to  draw  out*?  We  take  the 
liberty  to  disbelieve  it. 

But  this  inconsistency  appears  still  further  when  we  take 
into  account  the  fact  that,  besides  the  comments  already  men- 
tioned, the  Revisers  have  introduced  no  less  than  51  notes 
without  any  reason  whatever, — every  one  of  which  is  a  short 
conizncntary.  We  have  observed  these  notes  throughout  the 
whole  O.  T.,  and  again  are  amused  to  recognize  the  anxiety 
of  our  Revisers  to  set  us  right  about  plants  and  insects.  Thus 
we  learn  (L  Kings  x.  11)  that  'almug*  is  'perhaps,  sandal 
'; — that  *  Bether*  (Cant.  ii.  17)  is  '  perhaps  the  spice 
UJiron^; — and  that  *pannag'  (Hzek.  xxvii.  17)  is  'per- 
a  kind  of  confection.'  Other  notes  explain  to  us  the 
flieanings  of  certain  words,  as  that  ^  Ashcrim  *  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13) 
are  'Probably  the  wooden  symbol  ol  a  goddess  Asherah ': — or 
that  'Tartan'  (Is,  xx,  1)  is  'the  title  of  the  Assyrian  com- 
mander-in-chief/ A  second  class  of  notes  (12  in  number)  tells 
us  that  *  the  Hebrew  is  obscure*  or  *  doubtful,'  or  that  *  Four 
kinds  of  locusts  or  grass-hoppers  are  not  certainly  known.'  * 
Then  further,  20  notes  deal  entirely  with  critical  matters. 
*  The  text  is  corrupt  * :  'the  pointing  of  the  text  is  irregular': 
'Ammonites,  perhaps  an  error  for  Meunim/  Finally,  4  notes 
point  out  to  us  where  tbe  Cbaldcc  (or  as  the  Revisers  call  it 
the  Aramaic)  parts  of  Jeremiah,  Ezra  and  Daniel  begin  and 
end.  We  find  no  fault  with  notes  of  this  last  class.  But  what 
can  be  the  use  of  writing  a  short  commentary  merely  for  the 

•  Note  on  Lev.  xi.  22.    Comp.  JotL  i,  4  (inargtri> 

purpose 
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purpose  of  saying  that  the  text  is  obscure,  or,  still  worse,  of 
saving  that  it  is  erroneous?  People  can  find  out  real  difficulties 
and  seemin<f  discrepancies  enough  in  tlje  Bible  without  the 
help  of  any  Committee,  or  any  system  of  marginal  references. 

We  have  dwelt  principally  upon  this  portion  of  the  worl*. 
because  we  consiiler  that  the  Margin  requires  to  he  watched  as 
jealously  as  the  Text  itself.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  task  before  the  Revisers,  and  much  regret  that  by 
their  use  of  the  Margin  they  have  marred  a  great  undertaking. 
Their  critical  notes  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  many  instances 
incorrect.  In  many  instances  they  appear  to  start  with  a  pre- 
judice against  the  Christian  Faith.  Their  alternative  readings 
simply  encumber  the  margin.  Even  the  few  references  which 
they  give,  instead  of  teaching  the  student  how  Scripture  is  itJ 
own  best  interpreter,  invite  him  to  see  outward  contradictioni 
without  aHxirding  him  the  slightest  clue  to  their  reconciliation. 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  saw  it  gravely  proposed  that  not  only 
should  the  Revised  Version  be  read  publicly  in  our  Churches^ 
but  that  the  Marginal  Roailings  should  take  the  precedence  of 
those  which  have  been  actually  adopted.  Afay  we  be  defended 
from  such  folly!  What  is  found  in  the  Marginal  notes  ii 
frequently  far  inferior  to  what  is  found  in  the  Text  itself. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  close  of  an  article,  which  has  already 
exceeded  our  usual  limits,  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination 
of  the  Text,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  the  Text  has  occu* 
pietl  the  chief  attention  of  other  critics,  while  the  Margin 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
Revisers  to  say,  that  the  Text  gives  evidence  of  gretit  research 
and  sound  learning,  that  the  Revisers  have  introduced  many 
changes  which  all  Hebrew  scholars  would  admit  to  be  improre- 
ments,  and  that  they  have  preserved  to  a  great  extent  the  style 
and  the  dictiun  of  the  Authorized  Version.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  have  noticed  numerous  blemishes.  Of  these  we  can 
only  call  attention  in  passing  to  two  classes. 

(1)  Meaningless  transpositions  of  words:  such  as  Psnlm 
cxxxix.  16,  'In  thy  book  were  all  my  innnhers  written,*  for 
•  In  thy  book  all  vnj  viembers  were  written.'  Of  such  transposi- 
tions, not  affecting  the  sense,  we  have  noticed  no  less  than  500 
in  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(2)  Offences  against  good  taste:  such  as  Eccles.  i.  14,  *  all 
is  vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind  ;*  or  Zech.  iv.  14,  'the  two 
sons  of  oil.'  This  may  be  literal,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as 
the  A.  v.,  'all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,'  and  *  the  two 
anointed  ones,'     We  could  have  appealed  to  the  general  reader 
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bj  exhibiting  to  him  a  whole  host  of  such  blemishes,  but  we 
think  that  the  faults  of  the  Margin,  to  which  we  have  directed 
attention,  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  appeal  to  his  common 


sense. 


To  the  Hebrew  scholar  we  could  have  appealed  by  calling 
his  attention,  as  others  have  done,  to  passages  which  the  Revisers 
have  left  untouched,  where  a  slight  emendation  would  have  been 
justifiable.  We  could  in  fact  have  shown,  had  our  space 
permitted,  that  the  Committee,  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
scholarship  of  many  of  its  members,  has  yet  been  unable  to 
produce  a  version  which  is  entitled  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Authorized  translation. 

With  all  our  gratitude  to  the  Revisers  for  their  labours,  we 
cannot  congratulate  them  on  the  result.  We  believe  that  we  have 
suggested  the  right  cause  of  their  failure,  but  we  cannot  dismiss 
(he  foregoing  remarks  without  the  frank  avowal,  that  our  prevail- 
ing sentiment  in  studying  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  one  of  utter  perplexity.  All  is  mystery  here. 
Why  is  the  Margin  the  worst  part  of  the  book  ?  VVhy  do  we 
find  so  much  that,  to  a  thoughtful  reader,  suggests  at  first  glance 
views  which  probably  almost  every  member  of  the  Committee 
would  shrink  from,  namely  views  which  seem  adverse  to  all 
Messianic  interpretation? 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  take  leave  of  the  Revisers  with 
words  of  censure.  We  frankly  admit  the  justice  of  what  they 
claim  for  themselves  and  the  American  Company,  that  they 
have  been  actuated  by  ^  a  sincere  desire  to  give  to  modern  readers 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  docu- 
ments ; '  and  we  desire  to  say  of  them  what  we  said  of  the 
Revisers  of  the  New  Testament,  that  their  work  bears  marks  of 
conscientious  labour  which  those  only  can  fully  appreciate  who 
have  made  the  same  province  of  study  to  some  extent  their  own* 
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Aet.  II. — Shahsperes  Predecessors  in  the  Eiigliah  Drama.     B? 
John  Addington  Symonds.     London,  1884. 

THIS  volume  has  more  than  one  important  claim  to  serious 
'    consideration.     It  is  the  first  instalment  of  what  promisei 
to  be  the  most  voluminous  history  of  our  national  drama  which 
has  )'et  been  attempted.     As  a  composition  and  as  a  contribu- 
tion  to   literary  criticism   it   appears  to  us,  and  we  hare  little 
doubt   that   it   will   appear   to   Posteritr,  to  mark  with  singulsr 
precision  one  of  the  most   curious  crises    through    which    oor 
literature  has  ever  passed.     Its  author  has  been  long  known  to 
the   world  as  an  accomplished  and  industrious  man  of  letters, 
and  in  undertaking   the   present  work  he  would  seem  to  have 
undertaken  a  work  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  well  quali6e<L 
It  has  been,  he  tells  us,  for  many  years  in  his  thoughts.      It  was 
commenced  nearly  a  quarter  ot  a  century  ago ;   and  though  its 
composition  has  been  suspemled,  it  has,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Mr.    Symonds's    principal    publications,    been    suspended    for 
studies  which  must  assuredly  have  formed  an  excellent  training- 
for  the  task  which  he  now  resumes.     Nor  is  this  all.      We  hate 
no   wish  to  speak   disparagingly  of  the   historians  of  English 
literature,  but  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted  that  they  have  « 
a   class   been   deficient   in   that  wide  and  liberal   culture — that 
scholarly  familiarity  with  the  classics  of  other  ages  and  of  other 
tongues — which  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  Hterarr 
historians  of  the  first  and  literary  historians  of  the  second  order. 
It  is  this  which  has  given  us  many  Chalmers  but  few  Hallams, — 
much  that  will  satisfy  those  who  spek  to  be  informed,  little  that 
will   satisfy  those  who  seek   to  be  enlightened  ;   and   it  is  ibis 
which   places  the  histories  of  English  literature  now  currrnt 
among  us  so  immeasurably  below  the  work  of  M.  Taine.     But 
.assuredly  no  deficiency  on  the  score  of  literary  attainments  and 
literary  culture  can   be   imputed  to  Mr.  Symonds.      His   EIsssTS 
on  the  Greek  Poets  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  acquirements  as 
a  scholar.     His  study  of  Dante,  and  his  five  stout  volumes  on 
the    Renaissance   in    Italy,   display   an    acquaintance   with   the 
literature    and    history   of   that   country   such    as    probably   no- 
Englishman  since  Roscoe  bas  possessed.     With  the  poetry  and 
criticism   of  Germany   and    France   he  appears  to   be    eqoallT 
conversant.     He  has  sought  fame  as  a  poet,  as  a  translator,  ss 
a  critic  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  each  of  these  characters  he  ha4 
distinguished   himself.     The  appearance,   therefore,   of   such 
work  as  the  present,  by  so  eminent  and  so  accomplished  a  writer^ 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  importance.     It  is  writr 
like  Mr.  Symonds  who  fia  the  standard  of  literary  achievement. 

Whi 
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What  thej  do  has  the  force  of  example  ;  what  they  neglect  to 
do  is  drawn  into  precedent.  The  quality  of  the  work  produced 
hy  them  determinates  the  quality  of  the  work  produced  by  many 
others.  A  bad  book  is  its  own  antidote  ;  a  superlatively  good 
book  appeals  to  few  ;  but  a  book  which  is  not  too  defective  to 
be  called  excellent,  and  not  too  excellent  to  become  popular, 
exercises  an  influence  on  literary  activity  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  over-estimate.  And  of  such  a  character  is  the 
Tolume  before  Uii. 

We  have  explained  our  reasons  for  attaching  particular 
importance  to  it,  and  Mr.  Symonds  will,  we  hope,  forgive  us  for 
commenting  freely  on  what  appear  to  us  to  be  its  chief  blemishes. 
It  is  our  duty  to  say  then  that  there  is  much  in  this  volume 
which  will,  we  fear,  be  of  ill-precedent  in  the  future.  What  we 
expecteil,  and  what  we  felt  we  had  a  right  to  expect  in  so 
ambitious  a  work,  were  some  indications  of  the  *  meditatio  et 
labor  in  posterum  valcscentes,'  something  that  smacked,  as  the 
^ancient  critics  would  put  it,  of  the  file  and  the  lamp.  What 
e  found  was,  we  regret  to  say,  every  indication  of  precipitous 
liaste,  a  style  which  where  it  differs  from  the  style  of  the  daily 
journals  differs  for  the  worse — florid,  yet  commonplace  ;  full  of 
impurities  ;  inordinately,  nay,  incredibly  diffuse  and  pleonastic  ; 
a  narrative  clogged  with  endless  repetitions,  without  symmetry, 
without  projxirtion.  To  go  no  further  than  the  opening 
chapter.  Mr.  Symonds  there  observes  that  Elizabethan  art 
culminated  in  Shakspeare.  Such  a  remark  was  assuredly 
neither  very  new  nor  very  profound,  but  it  is  repeated  no  less 
than  eight  times  In  almost  as  many  pages.  First  it  appears 
simply  as  '  In  Shakspeare  the  art  of  sixteenth-century  England 
was  completed  and  accomplished.*  Then  it  reappears  as  'In 
Shakspeare  we  have  the  culmination  of  dramatic  art  in 
England,*  Next  it  assumes  the  form  of  *  Shakspeare  repre- 
sents the  dramatic  art  in  its  fulness.'  Again  it  presents  itself 
as  *  Shakspeare  forms  a  focus  for  all  the  rays  of  dramatic  light 
which  had  emerged  before  his  time.'  On  the  next  page 
*  Shakspeare  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.'  A  few  lines  after- 
wards, *  Shakspeare's  greatness  consists  in  bringing  the  type 
established  by  bis  predecessors  to  artistic  fulness.'  A  few  lines 
before,  '  It  (the  drama)  reaches  that  accomplishment  in  Shak- 
speare*s  art  which  enthrals  attention.*  Then  again  it  starts  up 
as  'Shakspeare  realized  the  previous  efforts  uf  the  English 
genius  to  form  a  drama,  and  perfected  the  tvpe.*  A  not  less 
jglaring  illustration  of  the  same  unhappy  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Symonds'  style  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Marlowe  :  *The 
leading  motive  which  pervades  Marlowe**  poetry  may  be  defined 
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as  L'Amour  de  rimpossible.'  This  is  the  te:ct,  and  throDj 
twenty-three  octavo  pages  is  the  remark  repealed  and  illus- 
trated, illustrated  and  repeated,  till  the  iteration  becomes  almost 
maddening.  Some  portions  of  the  work  bear  the  appearance 
of  having  been  contributions  to  periodical  literature,  which 
Mr.  Symonds  has,  without  revising-,  and  without  adapting  to 
the  purposes  of  his  historv,  forced  to  do  service  as  sections 
of  a  continuous  narrative.  This  is  always  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, and  it  has  certainly  not  succeeded  in  Mr,  Symonds'  case. 
A  moment's  reflection  would,  for  example,  have  shown  him  the 
ludicrous  impropriety  of  prefacing  his  account  of  Marlowe  with 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Drama,  when  a  history  of  the 
drama  had  been  the  subject  of  the  preceding  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  pages. 

To  the  same  inconsiderate  haste  are  no  doubt  to  lie  attributed 
the  many  inaccuracies  of  statement  which  <leform  the  work. 
On  page  207  he  makes  the  astounding  assertion,  that  '  in  156€ 
Literature  hardly  existed,  and  that  the  study  of  the  Classics  wai 
confined  to  a  few  scholars.'  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
a  description  more  erroneous  and  distorted  than  the  description 
which  Mr.  Symonds  gives,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  the  world 
of  Elizabeth.  What  he  says  of  its  intellectual  characteristics 
will  apply  only  to  the  dramatists,  and  will  even  then  require  to 
be  greatly  modified.  What  be  says  of  its  social  charactcrifltics 
is  true  only  of  one  or  two  phases  of  its  many-sided  life.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  Mr,  Symonds  is  imperfectly  versed 
either  in  the  dramas  of  j^'lschylus  or  in  the  dramas  of  Greene. 
Vet  when  he  tells  us  that  jfechylus  has  scarcely  any  monl 
precepts  capable  of  isolation  from  the  dramatic  context,  and 
that  Greene's  blank  verse  betrays  the  manner  of  the  couplet,  be 
certainly  forces  us  to  suspect  the  sufficiency  oi  his  knowledge. 
VVhat  is  of  course  true  is  that  yvoj^at  are  far  less  frequent  in 
i^^schylus  than  in  Kuripides,  and  that  in  Greene's  earlier  style 
the  blank  verse  is,  as  Mr.  Symonds  describes,  constructed  on 
the  model  of  the  couplet ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  plays  of  jEschylos 
abound  in  7i>w/ia<,  and  Greene's  earlier  blank  verse  is  not  his  later 
and  characteristic  blank  verse,  which  is  by  no  means  constructed 
on  the  model  of  the  couplet  Kqually  loose  and  €»qually  untnie 
is  the  assertion,  that  Lyly  discovered  Euphuism.  W^e  arc 
surprised  that  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Symonds  should  not  have 
known  that  it  would  be  as  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  the  author  of 
'  Euphues  '  the  discovery  of  Euphuism,  as  it  would  be  ascribe  to 
the  author  of  '  Samson  Agonistes '  the  discovery  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Classical  drama ;  or  to  the  autlior  of  the  second  book  of 
the  *  Novum  Organon'  the  discovery  of  wit.     Euphuism  is  in 
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many  of  its  characteristic  features  as  uld  as  Ovid.  Even  when 
fullj  developed, — that  is  to  say  in  the  form  which  it  assumed 
in  Ljly's  romance — it  had  been  long  before  the  world,  and  had 
Mr.  Symonds  taken  the  trouble  to  glance  at  the  books  most  in 
vogue  when  *  Euphucs^  was  in  course  of  composition,  he  would 
have  seen  that  Lyly,  so  far  from  setting,  was  simply  following 
a  fashion.  Has  Mr.  Symonds  never  inspected  North's  version 
of  Guevara's  *  Dial  of  Princes,*  George  Pettie*s  ''  Petite  Palace 
of  Pettie,'  and  Castiglione's  *  11  Cortegiano'? 

Nor  is  Air.  Symonds  more  sound  in  his  generalizations  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Nothing  can  be  less 
felicitous  than  his  remark,  tliat  that  drama  is  draped  with  'a 
tragic  pall  of  deep  Teutonic  meditative  melancholy,' and  nothing 
can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  evidence  adduced  by  him 
in  support  of  the  remark.  It  consists  of  some  thirty  quotations 
selected  from  the  speeches  of  characters  who,  figuring  in  tragic 
scenes,  are  simply,  in  obedience  to  dramatic  propriety,  expressing 
themselves  in  dramatic  language.  On  Mr.  Symonds^  principle 
it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  prove  that  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  their  cynical 
pessimism,  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Chaucer's  poetry 
IS  its  pensive  sentimentalism,  and  that  what  chiefly  characterizes 
the  poetry  of  Sophinrles  and  Milton  is  its  audacious  impiety. 
What  it  was  incumbent  on  Mr.  Symonds  to  show  was  not  that 
such  pas^gos  as  he  refers  to  occur,  but  that  they  occur  with 
obtrusive  frequency.  True  it  is  that  there  is  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  meditative  melancholy  in  the  dramas  of  Webster, 
Marston,  Tourneur  and  Ford,  but  this  school  was  only  one  out 
of  many  ;  it  is  confessedly  not  a  representative  school,  and  its 
productions  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  literature  on  which 
Mr,  Symonds  is  generalizing.  For  every  play  which  would 
give  some  colour  to  his  remark,  there  are  fifty  to  which  it 
would  not  be  applicable.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  drama 
in  the  world  in  which  the  mixture  of  the  serious  and  humorous 
is  %o  happily  tempered,  and  which  reflects  so  faithfully  the 
normal  conditions  of  normal  humanity. 

But  these  are  trifles.  We  have  now  to  animadvert  on 
blemishes  in  Mr.  Symonds's  work  of  a  much  more  serious  cha- 
racter. Within  the  last  few  years  there  baa  sprung  up  a  school 
of  writers,  the  appearance  of  which  at  a  certain  period  in  the 
history  of  every  literature  seems  to  be  inevitable.  The  charac- 
teristics of  this  school  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages.  They 
have  indeed  been  delineated  and  ridicule<l  by  succeeding  gene- 
rations of  critics,  by  Quintilian  and  Petronius  among  the 
Komans,    by    Dionysius   and    Longinus    among   the    Greeks ; 
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Boileau  and  Voltaire  covered  tbem  with  contempt  In  France, 
Cascales  and  Ignacio  de  Luzan  held  tbem  up  to  the  scorn  of 
Spain,  and  they  were  the  detestation  of  Alficri  in  Italy.  These 
characteristics  resolve  themselves  into  morbid  peculiarities  of 
style,  and  into  morbid  peculiarities  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
In  the  writings  of  purer  schools,  style  may  be  compared  to  a 
mirror.  In  the  writings  of  this  school  it  resembles  a  kaleido- 
scope. Its  property  is  not  to  reflect,  but  to  refract  and  distort; 
not  to  convey  thought  in  the  simplicity  of  its  ori^^inal  con- 
ception, but  to  decompose  it  into  fantastic  shapes.  M^ith  them 
the  art  of  expression  is  simply  the  art  of  making;  common  ideas 
assume  uncommon  forms,  or  in  other  words  the  art  of  simulating 
originality  and  eloquence.  No  senses  lend  themselves  so 
readily  to  deception  as  hearing  and  sight.  The  strongest  eye 
if  dazzled  cannot  discern;  the  nicest  ear  if  stunned  cannot 
distinguish.  And  what  glare  and  tumult  are  to  the  eye  and 
ear,  that  in  the  hands  of  these  writers  is  language  to  the  mind. 
Their  diction  is  all  blaze  and  glitter.  It  has  sometimes  the 
effect  of  spangles  dangled  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  the  effect 
of  flame  radiating  from  burnished  metal.  Its  glancing  flash 
bafHes  ;  its  unrelieved  glare  blinds. 

The  process  by  which  these  eifects  are  produced  is  easily  ana- 
lyzed. In  the  first  place,  the  phraseology  of  these  writers  is 
selected  almost  exclusively  from  the  phraseology  of  poetry.  It 
consists  mainly  of  metaphors.  They  reason  in  metaphors,  they 
define  in  metaphors,  they  reflect  in  metaphors,  and  the  metaphors 
in  which  they  most  delight  are  such  as  would,  even  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  dithyramb,  be  used  sparingly.  Not  less  cha* 
racteristic  is  their  habitual  employment  of  hyperbole.  Whatever 
is  said,  is  conveyetl  in  language  which  roaches  the  extreme 
limits  of  expression.  Whatever  is  described,  is  described  in 
terms  which  e.\haust  the  resources  of  rhetoric.  Thus  they  have 
no  energy  in  reser^^e  ;  when  eloquence  is  appropriate,  it  hai 
already  palled  ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  impressive,  the  force 
of  impressiveness  is  spent.  They  have  emphasized  till  emphasis 
has  ceased  ti>  appeal.  They  have  stimulated  till  stimulants  have 
lost  their  eflicacy.  Closely  allied  with  this  peculiarity,  or  to 
speak  more  accurately,  one  of  the  many  phrases  assumed  by  il 
is  the  affectation  of  novel  and  striking  expressions.  It  was  said 
of  Augustus  that  he  avoidefl  as  a  rock  a  word  not  sanctioned 
by  popular  usage.  It  may  be  said  of  these  writers  that  what 
popular  usage  sanctions  it  is  their  chief  aim  to  shun.  Thus 
their  diction  teems  with  outlandish  words  which  are  somelirocs 
coined  and  sometimes  revived.  Thus  every  eccentricity  of  col- 
location and  combination  in  the  repertory  of  vicious  rhetoric  is 
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assiduously  cultivated  by  tbem.  They  out-0:>siaD  Osslan  in  the 
tumid  extravagance  of  their  epithets  and  turns.  They  out-Pindar 
Pindar  in  the  vehement  audacity  of  their  figures.  Now  we  are 
glutted  with  what  Pctronius  calls  'honey  pellets  of  sweetened 
words,*  and  now  we  are  dazzled  with  expressions  which,  to  adopt 
Smith's  ingenious  mistranslation  of  a  phrase  in  Longinus,  do 
not  shine  like  stars,  but  glare  like  meteors.  Everywhere  it  is 
the  same, — an  attempt  to  produce  finer  bread  than  is  made  of 
flour,  till,  like  the  slave  in  Horace,  nauseated  with  sweetmeats 
we  long  for  loaves. 

In  former  times  this  style,  we  are  speaking  of  course  of  prose, 
was  as  a  rule  confined  to  oratory  and  history,  where,  though 
ridiculous  and  pernicious,  it  was  not  without  a  certain  pro- 
priety. In  our  time  it  has  invaded  criticism  where  it  is  simply 
intolerable.  The  founder  and  leader  of  the  school  of  criticism 
which  has  adopted  it  is  Mr.  Swinburne.  Of  those  brilliant 
compositions  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  make  the  name  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  imperishable,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
We  will  only  say  that  what  is  excellent  in  his  work  has  no  more 
appreciative,  no  more  hearty  admirers  than  ourselves.  But,  un- 
happily, Mr.  Swinburne  is  not  content  to  confine  himself  to  the 
art  in  which  he  excels.  His  critical  writings  are  now  almost  as 
voluminous  as  his  poetry  ;  and  as  a  prose-writer  and  critic  we 
believe  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  greater  absurdities  and  to 
have  done  more  mischief  than  any  writer  of  equal  eminence  who 
has  ever  lived.  With  the  examples  of  Goethe  and  Coleridge 
before  us,  it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  without  reservation 
the  remark  of  Plato,  that  those  who  are  most  successful  in  exhi- 
biting the  principles  of  poetry  in  practice  are  the  least  com- 
petent to  interpret  and  discuss  them — in  other  words,  thfit  the 
best  poets  arc  the  worst  critics.  But  assuredly  no  such  reserva- 
tion is  possible  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Of  the  intellectual 
qualifications  indispensable  to  a  critic  he  has,  with  the  exception 
of  a  powerful  and  accurate  memory,  literally  none.  His  judg- 
ment is  the  sport  sometimes  of  his  emotions  and  sometimes  of 
his  imagination  ;  and  what  is  in  men  of  normal  tem|)cr  the  pro- 
cess of  reflection,  is  in  him  the  process  of  imagination  operating 
on  emotion,  and  of  emotion  reacting  on  imagination,  A  work 
of  art  has  the  same  effect  on  him  as  objects  fraught  with  hateful 
or  delightful  associations  have  on  persons  of  sensitive  memories. 
The  mind  dwells  not  on  the  objects  themselves,  but  what  is 
accidentally  recalled  or  accidentally  suggested  by  them,  and 
nothing  is  but  what  is  not.  Criticism  is  with  him  neither  a 
process  of  analysis  nor  a  process  of  interpretation,  but  simple 
liction.     What   seem    to   be    Mr.    Swinburne's   convictions  are 
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merely  liis  temporary  impressions.  What  he  sees  in  one  \i\ 
in  one  mood,  he  sees  in  another  light  in  another  mood.  He  is, 
in  truth,  the  very  Zimri  of  criticism,  as  inconsistent  as  he  is 
intemperate,  as  dogmatic  as  he  is  whimsical.  Indeed,  the  words 
in  which  Dryden  paints  Buckingham  admirably  describe  him  : — 

'  Praising  and  railing  arc  his  nsnal  thomos. 
And  both  to  bUosv  hifi  judgmont  iu  extremes ; 
Ho  over-violent  or  ovcr-oivil, 
That  every  man  with  him  is  God  or  DeviL* 

He  is  at  once  the  most  ferocious  of  iconoclasts  and  the  most 
abject  of  idolaters.  In  a  writer  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  become  the  object  of  his  capricious  homage,  he  can  find 
nothing  to  censure ;  in  a  writer  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  the  object  of  his  equally  capricious  hostility,  he  caii 
find  nothing  to  praise.  The  very  qualities,  for  example,  which 
attract  him  in  Fletcher,  repel  him  in  Euripides.  He  over- 
whelms Byron  with  ribald  abuse  for  precisely  the  same  qualitici 
which  in  Victor  Hugt>  elicit  from  him  the  most  fulsome  eulogt. 
To  exalt  Collins,  he  absurdly  depreciates  Gray.  To  degrade 
Wordsworth,  he  ridiculously  overrates  Keats.  But  it  is  when 
dealing  with  the  poets  who  are  the  objects  of  Mr.  Symonds's 
volume  that  his  opinions  become  most  preposterous.  The  tctt 
name  of  Marlowe  appears  to  have  the  power  of  completely  sub- 
jugating his  reason.  He  8[>eaks  of  him  in  terms  which  a  writer 
who  weighed  words  would  scarcely  employ,  without  qualifica- 
tion, when  speaking  of  the  greatest  names  in  all  poetry.  Indeed, 
he  boldly  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  are  not  above  two  or 
three  poets  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  who  can  be  set 
above  Marlowe;  *  and  if,'  he  adds,  ^Marlowe's  country  should 
ever  bear  men  worthy  to  raise  a  statue  or  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  he  shfmid  stand  before  them  with  the  head  and  eyes  nl 
an  Apollo.' — But  what  follows  is  really  too  absurd  to  transcribe 
Declamatory  eulogy,  unsupported  by  particular  references  and 
particular  quotations,  is  not  easily  brought  to  the  proof.  It  ii 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  occasionally,  al 
least,  condescended  to  illustrate  his  criticisms.  In  the  first  pait 
of  Marlowe's  'Tamburlaine'  occur  these  lines  : — 

'  If  all  the  pens  that  over  poets  hold 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  master's  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspirM  their  hearts, 
Their  minds  and  musea  on  admired  themes. 
If  all  tho  heavenly  quintessence  tlioy  still 
From  their  immortal  iluwcrs  of  poesy, 
AVhcrein,  as  iu  a  mirror,  wc  perceive 
-   '  The  highest  roachofl  of  a  hmuau  wit 
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If  these  bad  mnde  one  poem's  period, 
Aud  all  cumbiu'd  in  beautyV  worthiness, 
Yet  should  thoro  hover  in  thoir  rostlesa  heads 
One  thought,  oue  grace,  one  wonder  at  the  leaat 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest.* 

Oar  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  this  is  a  fine 
passage,  but  that,  line  though  it  is,  it  is  in  no  way  superior  to 
dozens  of  others  in  A'larlowe's  Plays  and  to  hundreds  of  others 
in  the  Elizabethan  Dramas,  In  Mr.  Sninburne's  judgment — 
we  give  his  very  words — it  is  *  perhaps  the  noblest  passage  in  the 
literature  of  the  world.*  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him 
placing  the  satire  of  Nash  side  by  side  with  the  satire  of  Swift. 

In  these  ludicrous  vagaries  of  opinion  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Symomls  has  not  followed  his  master  ;  but  o(  all  the  most 
offensive  characteristics  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  style,  lie  is,  we  reg^^et 
to  say,  only  too  faithful  an  imitator.  In  some  cases  be  has 
even  gone  beyond  him.  VVe  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Swin- 
burne would  have  spoken  of  crudities  of  composition  as  *  the 
very  parbreak  of  a  youthful  poet's  indigestion  ; '  or  would  so  far 
have  lost  himself  in  figurative*  imagery  as  to  descril>c  a  drama 
as  *'  an  asp,  short,  ash-coloured,  poison-fangcd,  blunt-headed, 
abrupt  in  movement,  hissing  and  wriggling  through  the  sands 
of  human  misery:'  or  would  have  represented  a  dramatist 
'stabbing  the  metal  plate  on  which  he  works,  drowning  it  in 
aqua  Joriis  till  it  froths;'  or  would  have  spoken  of  ^  the  lust  for 
the  impossible  being  injected  like  a  molten  fluid  into  all 
MarIowe*s  eminent  dramatic  personalities.* 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  Mr.  Symonds's  work  which  is  not 
deformed  with  the  offensive  jargon  of  his  master.  The  'carnal  * 
clement  in  MarIowe*s  genius  is  *  a  sensuality  which  lends  a  grip 
to  Belial  on  the  heartstrings  of  the  lust.'  Helen's  kisses  are 
^  kisses  hot  as  sops  of  flaming  fire/  Marlowe*s  '  Hero  and 
Leander*  ts  *that  clivinest  dithyramb  in  praise  of  sensual  beauty 
in  which  the  poet  moves  in  a  hyperuranian  region,  from  which 
he  contemplates  with  eyes  of  equal  admiration  the  species  of 
terrestrial  loveliness.*  Occasionally  we  have  such  unmeaning 
expressions  as  '  the  adamantine  declamation  of  Ford.*  and  the 
'  torrid  splendour  of  De  Quincey's  rhetoric'  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  metaphorical  extravagance  ever  went  further  than  in 
the  following  sentence:  *  When  he  sees  her  corpse'  —  Mr, 
Symonds  is  describing  the  famous  scene  where,  in  Webster's 
•Duchess  t>f  Malfi,'  Ferdinand  is  standing  over  the  body  of  his 
murdered  sister — 'his  fancy,  set  on  Hame  already  by  the  fury  of 
his  hatred,  becomes  a  lleli,  which  burns  the  image  of  her  calm 
pale  forehead  on  his  reeling  brain.* 

And 
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And  now  our  ungrateful  task  is  concluded.  We  bare  so 
much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Symonds*  studies,  we  are  so  sensible 
of  his  distinguished  services  to  history  and  literature,  and  we 
have  found  so  much  that  is  excellent  in  the  present  volume, 
that  had  we  consulted  inclination  only,  we  should  have  re- 
frained from  everything  bearing  the  appearance  of  adverse 
criticism.  But  the  duty  imposetl  on  us  as  critics  is,  we  fcel, 
imperative,  and  that  duty  would  be  ill-performed  if  we  did  not 
raise  our  voice  against  innovations  which  we  believe  to  b« 
vicious  and  mischievous.  That  the  style  which  we  have  been 
discussing  is  a  fashion,  and  will,  like  other  fashions,  pass  away, 
we  have  no  doubt.  What  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  is  that  it 
should  have  found  expression  in  a  work  which  will  in  all 
probability  outlive  many  such  fashions. 

'  Vitium  tanto  conepectins  in  se 
Crimen  habet  quanto  major  t^ui  poccat  habetur.* 


We  bave  often  thought  that  a  curiously  interesting  book 
might  be  written  on  the  posthumous  fortune  of  poets.  In  the 
case  of  prose  writers,  the  verdict  of  the  age  which  immediately 
succeeds  them  is,  as  a  rule,  final.  Their  reputation  is  subject 
to  few  fluctuations.  Once  crowned,  they  are  seldom  deposed; 
once  deposed,  they  are  never  reinstated.  Time  and  accident 
may  affect  their  popularity,  but  the  estimate  which  has  been 
formed  by  competent  critics  of  their  intrinsic  worth  rcmaios 
unmodified.  How  different  has  been  the  fate  of  poets!  Take 
Chaucer.  In  1500  his  popularity  was  at  its  height.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  began  to  decline. 
From  that  date  till  the  end  of  William  IIl.'s  reign — in  spite  of 
the  influence  which  he  undoubtedly  exercised  over  Spenser,  and 
in  spite  of  the  respectful  allusions  to  him  in  Sydney,  Putteo- 
ham,  Drayton,  and  Milton — his  fame  had  become  rather  a 
tradition  than  a  reality.  In  the  following  age  the  good* 
natured  tolerance  of  Dryden  was  succeeded  by  the  ctmtempt  of 
Addison  and  the  supercilious  patronage  of  Pope.  Betweea 
1700  and  1782  nothing  seemed  more  probable  than  that  the 
writings  of  the  first  of  England's  narrative  poets  would  live 
only  in  the  memory  of  antiquarians.  In  little  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards  we  find  him  placed,  with  Shakspcare  and 
Milton,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  poetic  renown.  Not  less 
remarkable  have  been  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  fame 
of  Dante  has  passed.  During  the  fourteenth  century  he  wu 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence.  Indeed,  his  reputation 
was  so  jealously  guarded,  that  a  pretext  was  found  to  bring  a 
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ntemporary,  who  had  presumed  to  parody  his  verses,  to  the 
take.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  his  fame  greatly 
eclined,  and  he  sank  to  a  position  similar  to  that  assigned  to 
£nnius  by  the  Augustan  critics.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  distinguislied  critics  even  among  bis  own 
countrymen,  who  not  only  placed  him  below  Petrarch  and 
Ariosto,  but  even  disputed  his  title  to  l>c  called  a  Classic.  The 
sentence  passed  on  him  by  Voltaire  and  Bettinelli  is  well 
Icnown ;  and  though  he  never,  it  is  true,  wanted  apologists, 
there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  \'oltaire  and  Bettinelli  represented 
the  general  opinion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  came  the 
reaction.  From  the  time  of  Monti  his  influence  on  the  litera- 
tures of  Italy  and  England  has  been  prodigious.  Every  decade 
hns  added  to  his  fame,  and  that  fame,  gigantic  though  it  is,  is 
even  now  increasing. 

Still  more  singular  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  fathers  of  our 
drama.  It  was  their  lot  to  obtain  from  contemporaries  what 
most  poets  obtain  only  from  a  later  age,  their  just  deserts. 
They  were,  as  a  rule,  neither  over-praised  nor  under-valued. 
Nothing  can  be  more  discriminating  than  the  judgment  passed 
on  the  dramas  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Lyly  by  the  generation 
which  witnessed  their  appearance.  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
justice  which  was  so  readily  done  them  by  contemporaries  was 
destined  to  be  persistently  withheld  from  them  by  after  ages. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  their  fame  should  have  been  eclipsed  by 
the  faaie  of  their  successors;  it  is  still  less  surprising  that  the 
revolution  which  dethroned  their  successors  should  have  buried 
Ihem  in  oblivion.  But  that  their  merits  should  have  been  so 
tardily  recognized  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ])resent  cen- 
tury, the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  our  earlier  dramatists,  is  inex- 
plicable. Yet  so  it  was.  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  P'ord, 
^as5il1ge^,  Shirley,  had  found  enthusiastic  editors  when  the 
Iramas  of  the  masters  of  Shakspeare  were  still  uncollected.  It 
I'as  not  till  1^26  that  Marlowe  received  the  honour  of  being 
diled.  Greene  and  Peele  had  to  wait  still  longer.  Six  of 
>yly's  plays  had,  it  is  true,  been  reprinted  in  1632,  but  half  the 
kresent  century  had  passed  before  a  full  and  adequate  edition  of 
is  dramas  appeared.  It  was  natural  that  when  the  reaction 
fczne,  it  should  come  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  per- 
latency  with  which  it  had  been  del.iyed.  It  has  come  with 
I  force  which  may  well  astound  all  who  are  not  acquainted 
rjth  the  characteristics  of  reactions  in  criticism.  The  number 
'  essays  and  monographs,  the  object  of  which  is  to  heap  indis- 
iminate  eulogy  on  these  poets,  passes  calculation.  One  writer 
savelj   compares  Marlowe  with  j^schylus.     Another   writer, 
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and  we  regret  to  say  that  that  writer  is  Mr.  Symonds,  speaks  of 
Greene  as  a  Titan.  VVe  have  seen  Lyiy  placed  on  a  level  witb 
Molibre,  and  the  author  of  the  'Arraignment  of  Paris'  exalted 
above  the  author  of  the  '  Aminta.'  Indeed  the  length  to  which 
this  fulsome  and  ridiculous  rhodomontade  is  now  being  carried 
is  positively  sickening.  We  are  not,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
in  any  way  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  poets  to  whom 
we  have  alluded.  We  are  quite  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt  in  eulogistic  criticism,  and  in  our  opinion  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt  went  (juitc  far  enough.  Every  one  who  knows  anj- 
thicg  of  the  world  knows  that  the  most  mischievous  form  which 
detraction  can  assume  is  exaggerated  praise.  Calumny  may  br 
repelled  or  lived  down,  but  the  man  who  Is  overpraised  is  con- 
tinually forced  to  give  the  lie  to  his  own  reputation.  And  what 
is  true  of  men  who  live  in  the  world,  is  true  also  of  men  who 
live  only  in  the  memory  of  the  world.  The  reputation  of 
Richardson  has  suflered  more  from  the  extravagant  panegyrics 
of  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  than  from  the  ridicule  of  Fieldiog 
and  the  sneers  of  Sterne.  The  noblest  passage  in  the  drama  o( 
the  Restoration  is,  in  consequence  of  Johnson*s  absurd  enco- 
mium, now  rarely  quoted  except  to  be  laughed  at ;  and  we  qultt 
agree  with  Blair,  that  Parncll  would  stand  much  higher  ia 
popular  estimation  had  his  merits  not  been  so  preposterouslr 
over-rated  by  Hume.  In  the  interests,  therefore,  of  these  poets 
themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  criticism,  we  protcirt 
against  this  fashion  of  exaggerated  panegyric.  It  cannot  fail  to 
operate  most  perniciously  on  public  taste,  and  it  cannot  £ail  ia 
the  end  to  defeat  its  own  object. 

The  history  of  the  Early  English  Drama  may  be  divided  with 
some  precision  into  three  epochs.  The  first  extends  from 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth.  This  is  the  period  of  the  mysteries  and  miracles, and 
its  distinctive  feature  is  the  predominance  of  the  sacred  over  the 
secular  element ;  in  other  words,  the  absorption  of  the  miracle,, 
which  was  of  literary  origin,  in  the  mystery,  which  was  of  litur- 
gical origin.  Between  the  middle  of  Henry  VL's  reign  and  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's,  this  rude  drama  assumed  other  fonni. 
In  the  moralities,  which  now  superseded  the  earlier  plays,  it 
proachcd  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  work  of  art.  1 1  ' 
less  simple  and  less  uncouth.  Under  the  disguise  of  all 
began  to  exhibit  increasing  ingenuity  in  the  structure  of  the 
fable.  Under  the  disguise  of  abstractions,  its  dramatic  per*(Wr 
grew  more  and  more  true  to  nature  and  life.  Nor  was  this  all- 
It  brought  itself  into  more  immediate  contact  with  contem- 
porary society  and  with  contemporary  history.     If  its  spirit  wu 
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didactic,  it  was  not  didactic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  mysteries 
and  miracles  are  didactic.  It  was  no  longer  subservient  to 
settled  dogma.  It  emancipated  itself  from  Mediorvalism,  it 
allied  itself  with  an  awakening  world.  Nowhere,  indeed,  is 
the  history  of  the  revolution  which  transformed  the  England  of 
Media*valism  into  the  England  of  the  Renaissance,  written  more 
legibly  than  in  these  plays.  In  such  moralities,  for  example,  as 
'  The  Castle  of  Perseverance '  and  *  The  Interlude  of  Youth,'  the 
old  faith  still  reigns  dominant  and  unimpaired.  In  *  Lusty 
Juventus '  and  in  *  New  Custom,'  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion have  triumphed  over  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism;  and  in 
the  *  Conflict  of  Conscience,'  the  struggle  between  the  old  faith 
and  the  new  is  depicted  with  an  energy  which  is  almost  tragic 
in  its  intensity.     In  *  The  Nature  of  the  Four  Elements  '  and  in 

*  Wit  and  Science,'  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  remarkable 
illustrations  of  the  emancipation  of  the  morality  from  reli- 
gion. In  these  pieces  the  theological  element  entirely  disap- 
]>ears.  Their  object,  so  far  at  least  ns  it  is  didactic,  is  simply 
to  awaken  a  love  of  science.  They  reflect  the  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  on  that  side  in  which  the  Renaissance  was  most 
hostile  to  the  body  from  whom  in  the  first  instance  the  drama 
had  emanated,  and  to  whom  for  so  many  generations  the  drama 
had  >>een  loyal.  But  if  the  influence  of  the  new  science  is 
perceptible  in  these  plays,  the  influence  of  the  new  learning  is 
not  less  perceptible  in  such  a  morality  as  '  The  Triall  of 
Pleasure.'  Here  we  find  that  indiscriminate  use  o{  materials 
derived  from  the  classics  and  material  derived  from  the  Bible, 
that  intermixture  of  paganism  and  Christianity  which  was  one 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  the  morality  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  fictitious  or  historical  personages  for  abstract  figures,  and 
the  subordination  of  the  allegorical  to  the  dramatic  element, — 
an  innovation  so  simple  and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  it  should  have  been  accomplished  so  gradually 
and  delayed  so  long,  it  was  efTcctcd  at  last  by  the  *  Interludes ' 
of  Heywood,  and  by  the  •  Chronicle  Play  *  of  Bale.  These  Intcr- 
lades  became  in  their  turn  the  model  on  which  Still,  some  years 
later,  framed  his  *  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,'  and  thus  the  tran- 
sition to  regular  comedy  was  complete.  Not  less  clearly  is  the 
transition    from  the  morality  to  the  history  marked  by   Bale's 

•  Kyng  John.'  In  this  play  we  find  the  abstractions  of  the 
morality  resolving  themselves  into  historical  characters.  Thus 
Sedition  Ijecomes  Stephen  Langton  ;  Private  Wealth,  Cardinal 
Pandulph  ;  Usurped  Power,  Innocent  III.  It  is  only  a  step  from 
^  Kyng   John'    to  the  'Famous  Victories   of   Henry  V.,*  and 
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*The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John/  in  which  abstmrt 
characters  and  didactic  allegory  entirely  disappear,  and  an 
historical  play,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,   presents  itself. 

So  closes  what  may  be  called  the  second  period  in  the  history 
of  our  national  drama,  And  it  is  perhaps  worth  pausing  to 
notice  how  curiously  that  history  repeated  itself,  not  indeed 
chronolog;ically,  but  in  all  its  essential  features  in  almost  even' 
country  in  Europe.  In  Italy  we  have  the  Misterio  and  the 
Miraculo,  the  Facola  Morale  and  the  I''arsa^  a  species  of  drama 
which  answers  in  one  of  the  forms  it  assumed  to  our  Interludes, 
and  side  by  side  with  these  we  find  the  '  History  Play/  In  Fraoar 
we  have  the  Mtjstere  and  the  Miracle^  and  then  we  have  the 
MoralitCy  and  we  see  the  morality  and  the  mystery  passing  on 
the  one  hand  into  the  farce  and  the  Sotxe^  and  on  the  other  haod 
into  the  '  History/  That  mysteries  and  miracles  were  amODp 
(he  earliest  forms  which  the  drama  assumed  in  Spain,  and  that 
these  were  succeeded  by  'moralities,'  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted,  though  no  specimens  have,  we  believe,  survireiJ. 
Certainly  the  Eniremises  correspond  exactly  to  the  Interlude. 

But  though  during  this  second  period  the  transition  from  tlie 
mystery  and  the  morality,  from  comedy  to  history,  was  techni- 
cally effected,  the  circumstance  is  less  important  than  it  wuaM 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  It  is  indeed  natural  to  suppose,  u 
it  commonly  is  supposcMl,  that  the  drama  of  Marlowe  and  Sb&k* 
speare  was  but  a  further  development  of  the  drama  we  have  bwn 
discussing.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  We  will  not  pi 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  no  traces  in  the  Romantic  drama 
of  the  influenre  of  these  earlier  and  ruder  plays,  for  there  are 
many,  particularly  in  comedy,  occasionally  even  in  Tragedy.* 
But  this  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  these  early  pUrs 
never  existed  the  Romantic  drama  would  have  sprung  op 
independently  ;  would  have  presented  the  same  features  ;  would 
have  run  the  same  course.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  the 
moralities  and  interludes  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Romantic  drama  as  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  and  the  Etruscan 
Mimes  stood  to  the  drama  of  Ancient  Rome.  Roman  tragrdr 
owed  nothing  to  the  Atellan  Fables.  Roman  comedy  owed 
nothing  to  the  Etruscan  Mimes.  Both  were  exotics.  The  ooe 
sprang  immediately  from  Greek  tragedy,  the  other  sprang 
immediately  from  Greek  comedy.     By  no  process  of  evolotion 


*  The  Good  Angel  and  tbe  Kvil  Aiigvl  La  Marlowe'*  'FauKtua/  and  tbvjtii 
playetl  by  tho  Devil  in  Greeiie'a*  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bimgiiy,'  the  abstradw 
of  tht)  Dumb  Show  in  'The  Warning  for  F;iir  Women,'  iu  *  Mucedonu.' ii> 
'Solinmn  and  Peru^Ho,'  and  in  Yarington'a  *  Two  Tragedies  in  (ii.,.  •  ...*^  1-0*1 
in  point.  The  BliolapcBrian  Clown,  uudnubt.'dly  u  limal  d- 
Sntnn  of  tlie  Mystories  and  of  ihe  Vice  of  the  Moraitien,  is  :i  . 
illtutration, 
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could  the  drama  as  it  existed  in  Rome  between  B.C.  3t>3  and 
B.C.  240  have  developed  into  the  drama  which  obtained  in 
Rome  between  B.C.  240  and  B.C.  50.  By  no  process  of  evolution 
could  the  drama  of  Bale  and  Hejwood  have  developed  into 
the  drama  of  Marlowe  and  Peele.  To  what  source  then  is  the 
Romantic  drama  to  be  traced?  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  to 
the  Italian  drama  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  popularly  accepted  theory  that  Elizabethan  tragedy  and 
comedy  flowed  directly  from  the  older  plays,  that  tragedy  is 
simply  the  miracle  and  morality  modified  by  the  study  of 
Seneca  and  the  Italian  tragedians,  and  that  comedy  is  simply 
the  interlude  modifie<l  by  the  comedy  of  Ancient  Rome  and 
Renaissant  Italy,  is  in  our  opinion  a  theory  which  could  be 
held  by  no  one  who  had  studied  with  attention  the  drama  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  As  this  is  a  question  of  some  importince, 
and  as  our  opinion  may  perliaps  appear  somewhat  paradoxical, 
we  will  stale  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  popular  theory. 

If  what  is  technically  known  as  the  Romantic  drama  be  com- 
pared with  the  older  plays,  wo  shall  find  that  it  is  distinguished 
from  them  by  three  striking  peculiarities.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  divided  into  five  acts,  or,  if  not  so  divided,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  such  a  division — in  other  words^  it  possesses  a 
regular  plot  regularly  unravelling  itself  on  definite  principles. 
In  the  second  place,  imagination  and  fancy  enter  largely  into  it& 
composition;  and  in  the  third  place,  it  is,  in  its  diction,  studious 
of  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  rhetoric.  Now  these  characteristics 
are,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  the  characteristics  of  the  Classical 
drama.  And  yet  if  we  compare  a  page  or  two  of  any  of  our 
Romantic  drnmatists  with  a  page  or  two  of  a  Roman  dramatist^ 
we  should  at  once  feel  that  the  older  poet  could  have  had  no 
direct  influence  on  the  later.  If,  for  example,  we  place  '  Gorbo- 
doc,'  a  pifly  closely  modelled  on  Seneca,  side  by  side  wiih 
'Tamburlaine,*  or  'Edward  II.,'  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  wide  is  the  interval  which  separated  Roman 
tragedy  from  ours.  Again,  take  comedy  as  formulate<l  by  Lyly 
and  Greene  and  perfected  by  Shakspeare.  It  is  clearly  no  mere 
development  of  the  interlude.  It  as  clearly  owes  little  or 
nothing  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 

We  turn  to  Italy,  find  all  is  explained.  We  there  find  a 
drama  presenting  all  the  chief  features  of  our  Romantic  drama 
— that  classicism  which  is  not  the  classicism  of  antiquity,  that 
realism  which  is  not  the  realism  of  unilluminated  life.  There^ 
we  contend,  are  to  be  found  the  models  on  which  Marlowe  and 
his  contemporaries  consciously  or  unconsciously  worked.  It 
was  there  that  the  Romantic  drama  was  virtually  promulgated. 

There, 
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There,  not  in  England,  was  accomplished  the  revolution  wLirk 
transformed  the  tragedy  of  Seneca  into  the  tragedy  of  ^larlowcf 
and  the  comedy  of  Plautus  and  Terence  into  the  comedy  of 
Lyly  and  Greene. 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  the  very  Rrst  there  was  a  markcf] 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Italian  playwrights  to  romantic  innn- 
vation.  This  is  seen  even  in  the  Latin  Plavs.  Among  the 
earliest  of  them  we  find  comedy  blended  with  tragedy,  i 
constant  attempt  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the  unities,  and 
an  ostentatious  realism  substituted  for  the  ideality  of  the  clas- 
sical stage.  Their  plots,  moreover,  are  frequently  drawn  from 
contemporary  history,  though  in  this,  as  we  need  scarcely  »»?, 
they  found  precedents  in  the  Tragedy  of  the  ancients.  Tbu* 
Verardo's  '  Historia  Bsctica,'  written  about  1490,  is  founde<l  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada,  and  is  in  every thinp 
but  in  diction  and  structure  our  Chronicle  Play.  The  words 
of  the  Prologue  are  so  remarkable  that  we  will  quote  them  : — 

'  Requirat  antem  nullus  hie  ComeditDi 
Leges  ut  observentur  aut  Tragcediie, 
Agenda  nempe  est  Hietoriat  noa  fabula/ 

In  Mussato's  '  Eccerinis '  and  in  Laudivio's  '  De  CaptivibUe 
Ducis  Jacobi,*  we  have  striking  illustrations  of  this  romanti- 
cizing tendency.  The  first  dramatizes  the  career  of  Eccelioo  df 
Romano,  and  the  second  dramatizes  the  fall  of  Jacupo  Picciniuo. 
Both,  therefore,  are  studies  from  real  life,  both  embody  in 
artistic  form  familiar  incidents.  In  both  the  language  is  the 
language  of  Seneca,  but  the  spirit  and  feeling  are  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  contemporaries.  And  what  is  apparent  in  the  Latin 
plays  becomes,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  far  more  apparent 
in  the  vernacular.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  vernacular  classical  drama  had 
undergone  so  many  modifications,  that  it  presents  almost  all  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  Romance.  To  deal  first  with  style.  We 
find  plan's  written  in  tercets,  in  the  ottava  rima,  and  in  verr 
sdruccioli ;  we  find  rhyme  and  blank  verse  mingled  ;  we  find 
blank  verse  variously  modified,  monotonously  stately,  looselr 
colloquial,  broken  and  spasmmlic,  fluent  and  diffuse;  we  find 
prose  substituted  for  verse.  In  the  comedies  of  Angelo  Beolcu 
and  Andrea  Calmo,  we  even  find  the  dramatis  personw  speaking 
in  the  dialects  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belong.  We  see,  in 
fine,  a  constant  attempt  to  cast  off  the  shackles  of  rigid  clas- 
sicism. Another  important  link  between  the  Italian  drama  and 
the  Romantic,  is  the  fact,  that  it  rejected  rhyme  in  favour  of 
blank  verse  on  precisely  the  same  ground.     Blank  verse,  it  was 
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said,  being  less  artificial  than  rhjme,  is  better  adapted  to  express 
the  passions  and  to  appeal  to  the  passions.  *  Rima  denota/ 
says  Antonio  Gavallerino,  in  the  Discourse  prefixed  to  his 
'  Rosamunda/  'pensamento  e  premeditatione,  e  che  le  cose 
ch*  appaiono  pensatc  e  premeditate,  cstinto  il  verisimile,  estin- 
guono  insieme  la  compassione  e  lo  spavento  che  nascono  ne 
gli  spettatori  da  quella  credenza,  c' banno  che  le  cose  accaschino 
allora  in  scena.'  In  tone  and  strunture  these  dramas  adhere,  it 
must  be  admitted,  marh  more  closely  to  Roman  mrKlels.  And 
yet  even  in  these  respects  important  difFt'rences  are  discernible. 
As  trapedies  they  have  more  colour,  they  have  more  warmth, 
they  have  more  life  than  their  prototypes.  li'  their  plots  are  simi- 
lar in  their  evolntions,  they  are  as  a  rule  richer  in  incident.  If,  in 
imitation  of  a  vicious  original,  the  action  too  often  stagnates  in 
arid  dialectics,  it  is  as  often  animated  by  nature  and  pussion. 

Of  the  obligations  of  the  Romantic  stage  to  the  Italian  with 
regard  to  machinery,  there  can  be  no  question.  Every  one 
knows  with  what  effect  the  Elizabethan  playwrights  employed 
the  echo;  how  they  delighted  in  the  play  within  the  play; 
bow  common  it  was  for  a  Chorus  to  explain  the  action :  how 
frequently  the  ghosts  of  great  men  appeared  in  the  capacity  of 
Prologue  ;  how  elaborate  the  character  and  how  imposing  the 
use  made  of  the  dumb  show  ;  how  important  the  part  played 
by  apparitions,  how  wide  the  space  filled  with  plnsical  horrors. 
All  this  was  undoubtedly  learned  from  Italy.  The  dumb  show 
had,  it  is  true,  been  popular  in  England  long  before  any  influ- 
ence from  Italy  ran  be  traced  on  our  drama,  and  the  shades  of 
the  dead  had  figured,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  among  the 
dramatiA  pcrsonte  of  the  ancient  stage.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Italians  to  discover  their  full  effect  as  dramatic  auxiliaries, 
and  it  was  as  elaborated  by  Italian  ingenuity  that  they  make 
their  appearance  in  our  Romantic  drama.* 

But  the  influence  of  the  Italian  drama  on  ours  is  seen  most 
conspicuously  in  the  fact,  that  it  furnished  examples  of  almost 
every  species  of  dramatic  composition  which  obtained  among  ns 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.     From  the  Latin 


•  See  partictilorly  the  '  DLico»o  dcIU  Poeata  rAppresentatim/  by  Angclo 
IflwegTitT!,  print*'d  at  Fcrrara  io  1598.  As  In;;(»^eri*t(  riMn:irka  about  tlic  proper 
waf  of  rppresentiiig-  ghnato  are  well  worth  iiittntion,  an«i  as  th**  work  is  not  very 
ftrrie*ibl*i,  we  will  quote  a  abort poaangu  :  •  L*  ombni  iloven  bbe  caaer  tntta  onptTtn, 
piu  ch«  Tcatita,  tli  zendale  over  altra  cnsa  rimilc,  pur  Hi  color  nero,  e  non  niotitrar 
nh  Tolto,u&  mani.D^  pWlt  i?  Bcixibrnre  in  sommo  una  oosa  inforrac.  .  .  .  K  qunnio 
nl  pirUi^.,  AVer  una  vncualtao  rimbombinto,  manivida  eA  iiMprn  o  in  conrhinainnfl 
nrribil©  c  non  nalnmlc,  Borrando  quiibI  scinuro  un  iitecso  tnono.'  For  the  ^liart 
in  artiou.  see  Speruiii'tf  'Cauace,  Dccio's  ^Acripanda,'  Corraro's  'Procoe/  and 
BlAnfrtHll's  *  Sctnirumida.* 
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pla^s  of  Mussato  and  Laudivlo  sprang  the  Latin  plavs  of  L^gge, 
Gager,  Alabaster,  and  others.  From  the  Italian  imitators  of 
Seneca  sprang  Sackville  and  Norton's  *  Gorbotluc,'  Gascoipi's 
*Jocasta/ and  Hughes's  *  Misfortunes  of  Arthur.'  Indeed  Gas- 
coign's  *Jocasta*  is,  as  Mr,  Symonds  has  for  the  first  time 
pointed  out,  a  free  version  of  Dolce's  *Giocasta.'  From  such 
plavs  as  Antonio  da  Pistoia's  *Pamphila,'  Rucellni's  '  Ros- 
in un  da  *  and  Groto's  *  Hadriana/  sprang  *Tancr«I  and  Gis- 
inund,'  and  the  numerous  plays  of  which  *  Tancred  and 
Gismund'  is  the  tjpe.  From  the  tragedies  of  Cinthio  and 
Mondella  sprang  the  two  famous  tragedies  of  Kyd  and  the 
tragedy  of  *Sf>liman  and  Ferseda.'  From  the  ^  Calandra  of 
Bernardo  DivI/.Io,  from  Machiave]Ii,  and  from  the  '  CassAiia 
and  the  *  Suppositi  *  of  Ariosto,  Lylj  learned  to  clothe  cnmedr 
in  prose.  On  the  *  Boscareccio  Favole'  was  modelled  Peele's 
'Arraignment  of  Paris/  and  on  the  *  F'arse,'  Grecne*s  'Orlando 
Furioso'  and  Peelers  'Old  Wives'  Tale/  Luca  Contile 
and  Epicuro  had  Invented,  nr  rather  revived,  Tragi-Comcdj. 
Domestic  Tragedy  dates  from  the  '  II  Soldato  '  of  Aogelo 
Lconico  (1550),  and  what  are  known  In  our  dranin  as  Hi»- 
tories— plays,  that  is  to  sav,  founded  on  recent  historical  Inci- 
dents— had  precedents  in  Moiidella's  *  Isifile,'  and  in  Fulignii 
'  Eragadino,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1582,  and  the  second 
in  1589. 

Nor  are  these  resemblances  between  the  Italian  and  the 
English  drama  likely  to  have  been  mere  coincidences.  Of  Uif 
intimate  connection  between  England  and  Italy  during  the  eaxlj 
and  latter  parts  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  of  the  popularity  of 
Italian  literature  in  England  during  these  years,  there  can  be  oo 
question.  Its  study  had  been  facilitated  by  grammars  ukI 
dictionaries,  by  guides  to  its  l>eauties,  and  by  guides  to  its  pro* 
nunciation.  As  early  as  15V8,  an  Italian  Company  Was  acting^ 
In  London.  No  man*s  education  was  held  to  be  complete  till 
he  had  visited  the  cities  which  were  to  an  Englishman  of  that 
age  what  Athens  and  Corinth  were  to  the  conteniporarie*  of 
Horace,  and  till  he  had,  in  the  phrase  of  the  time,  returned  borne 
'Italianated.'  That  Gascoign,  Greene,  Munday,  Lodge,  and  Nash 
travelled  in  Italy  is  certain,  and  it  is  ^'cry  likely  that,  if  more 
was  known  of  the  lives  of  Peele  and  Marlowe,  we  should  find  that 
they  too  had  performed  the  customary  |)i]griniage.  However 
th*t  may  be,  they  were  undoubtedly  well-read  in  the  literatarf 
of  Italy.  It  could  hardly,  indeed,  have  been  otherwise.  Tbt* 
taste  was  universal.  At  the  Universities  and  in  London  all 
Italian  quotation  was  the  symbol  of  the  cultured.  The  clwaici 
of  modern   Italy  were  as  reverently  studied  as  the  classics  of 
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ftntiquity.  Those  who  could  not  read  the  originals,  contented 
themselves  with  translations,  and  the  number  of  translations 
which  appeared  between  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
accession  of  James  I.  was  immense.  Ascham  complains  that 
Petrarch  was  preferred  to  Moses,  and  that  the  *  Decameron ' 
was  more  hij:^hly  estimated  than  the  Bible.  That  the  English 
playwrights  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  M'holcsalc  pla- 
giarism from  their  brethren  in  Italy,  is  proved  by  Gosson,  who 
tells  us  that  the  Italian  Comedies  *  were  ransacked  to  furnish 
matter  for  the  London  theatres.*  It  would  not  perhaps  l>e  too 
much  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Dramas,  where  they  are  not  Comedies  or  Histories,  the 
plots  may  be  traced  to  Italian  sources.  But  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  power  which  had  revolutionized  our  literature  should 
revolutionize  our  drama.  Since  the  publication  of  TotteFs 
^Miscellanies'  in  1557,  English  genius  had  been  as  completely 
under  the  spell  of  Italy,  as  seventeen  centuries  before  Roman 
genius  had  been  under  the  spell  of  Greece,  and  as  a  century 
afterwards  French  genius  was  under  the  spell  of  Rome.  We 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Marlowe  and  Greene  regarded 
fiale  and  Heywood  as  Actius  and  Terence  regarded  the  authors 
of  the  Atellan  Farces,  and  as  Racine  and  Alollere  regarded 
Rutcbeuf  and  Bodel. 

We  must,  however,  guard  carefully  against  attaching  undue 
imjiortance  to  the  inHueoce  of  Italy.  It  was  an  influence 
the  significance  of  which  is  purely  historical.  All  it  eH'ected 
was  to  furnish  the  artists  of  our  stage  with  models,  it  operated 
on  form,  and  it  operated  on  composition,  but  it  extended  no 
further.  Once  formulated,  our  drama  pursued  an  independent 
course.  It  became,  in  the  phrase  of  its  greatest  representative, 
•  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure' — in 
style  and  diction  of  unparallelcfi  richness  and  variety,  in  subject- 
matter  co-extensive  with  human  experience  and  humtin  imagina- 
tion. To  no  eye,  indeed,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  critical  historian 
would  there  seem  to  be  anything  in  common  between  those  living 
panoramas  of  nature  and  manners  the  Romances  of  Elizabethan 
England,  and  the  stately  declamations  which  won  the  plaudits 
of  the  Academia  do^  Rozzi  and  the  Academia  degl*  Intronati. 

With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  commences  what  may  be 
called  the  third  period  in  the  history  ol  our  stage.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  still  to  elapse  before  Marlowe  and 
his  coadjutors  revolutionized  dramatic  art.  Of  the  plays 
profluced  between  1558  and  1566  probably  not  more  than 
one-third  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  But  there  is  no 
reason   to  suppose,   that  those  which  are  lost  differed   in  any 
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important  respect  from  those  that  remain,  and  enough  remain 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  state  ol  dramatic 
literature  during  these  ^'cars.     Regarded  comprehensively,  that 
literature  is  represented  by  three  distinct  schools.     On  the  one 
side   stand    a    hotly  of  playwrights   who   adhere   to   the   tradi- 
tions of  the   vernacuinr  drama,   and   who    reproduce   in   forms 
more  or  less  modified  the  moralities  and   interludes.     On  the 
other   side  stands    a    large    and    influential   body   who    treated 
these  rude  metileys  with  disdain,  and  owned  allegiance  only  to 
classicnl   masters.    Between   these  two  schools  stands  a  third, 
whirh  united  the  characteristics — or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
many  of  the  characteristics — of   both.     And  from  the  appear- 
ance of  'Gorboduc'  to  the  appearance  of  'Tamburlaine    these 
three  schools  co-existed,  eacli  pursuing  an  independent  course. 
We  have  thus    the   extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  drama,  crude, 
rudimentary,    semi-barbarous,     flourishing    contemporaneously 
with  a  drama  as  perfect  in  form  as  the  most  finished  pieces  of 
the  Roman  and   Italian  stage.      It  would  at  first  sight  apnnu 
almost  incredible  that    such   plays  as  *  Horestes,'  '  Tom  Tiler 
and  his  Wife,'  and  '  Like  to  Like,'  should  have  succeeded  sucL 
plays  as  'Ralph  Roister  Doister'  and  *Gorboduc,'  and  thai  »n 
age   which  had  witnessed  '  Tancred  and  Gismund'  could   lole- 
rate   twelve  years  afterwards  the  '  History  of  Sir  Clyomon  and 
Sir  Clamydes.*    But  this   anomaly   is   easily   explaioeit.     Tbr 
inequality  between  these  plays  corresponds  with  the  inequalitj 
of  the  audiences   to  which  they  were  addressed.     Till   the  iMt 
decade  of  Klizaheth^s  reign  there  were  two  distinct  spheres  oi^ 
dramatic  activity.      At  the  Inns  of  Court,  at  the  Court  itself,  st 
the  Universities,  at  the  public  schools,  nothing  was   tolerated 
which  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  classicism.     It   was  for  such 
audiences  that  Sackville  and  Norton  parodied  Seneca,   UdslI 
Plautus,  and  Spenser  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli  ;*  that  Gascoign 
adapted  Dolce's  '  Giocasta*  and  Ariosto*s  *  Gli  Suppositi  ;*  ibst 
Hatton    and    his    coadjutors    wrote    *  Tancrcd    and   Gismand,' 
Thomas    Hughes    *  The    Misfortunes   of   Arthur,'   and    hj\) 
'Campaspc*  and  '  Endymion.*    Of  a  very  different  order  were 
the  spectators  who  gathered  in  the  inn-yards  of  the  Bell  Savt^jf 
and  the  Red  Bull,  and  in  the  playhouses  on  the  Bankside  and 
in  Shorcflitch,  and  of  a  very  different  order  were  the  perform- 
ances in  which  they  delighted.     No  class  is  so  conservative  u 

♦  Theso  Comoilicfl  of  Fpensor's  liaro  uurnrtimatLly  perifihc<1,  but  Xh'  • 
tcr  and  our  lost  we  snflick'Dtly  indicatfd  in  one  of  Gabriel  Hervey's  I 
him:  '  I  am  voyrl  of  all  jtidgctnctit  if  your  nino  Comodica  whprouuto,  in  imiui- -■ 
of  IIorf>dolu«  you  pve  Uie  natncB  of  tlie  Kino  Muwa,  fvtmo  uot  ncAfer  Ario»t"'i 
Comedicfl  eythfT  for  the  AneticisA  of  |)lau»ibl(<  t'loqution  or  the  nu^nrss  of  pocltaJ 
inveoUuD  tliKu  tbat  Blvish  Queene  dolb  to  bis  Orlaado  Fuiioso.' 
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the  vulgar.  The  spell  of  trndltiun  is  potent  with  them  long 
after  it  has  lost  its  efficacy  with  others.  What  found  most 
favour  in  their  eyes  was  what  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
their  forefathers.  They  clung  fondly  to  all  that  was  peculiar 
to  the  old  stage,  to  the  old  buffoonery,  to  the  old  didacticism, 
to  the  old  half-farcica),  half-serious  allegorizing,  to  the  old 
realism,  to  the  vice,  to  the  abstractions,  to  the  gingling  doggerel, 
to  the  cumbersome  quatrains.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  these 
plays  differed  from  those  of  the  former  generation.  The 
material  out  of  which  preceding  playwrights  constructed  their 
plots  lay  within  a  comparatively  narrow  compass.  The  cry  now 
was  for  novelty.  The  history  and  fiction  of  all  ages  and  all 
countries  was  ransacked  for  matter  to  weave  into  dramas.  '  I 
may  boldly  say  it,  because  I  have  seen  it,'  says  Gosson,  '  that 
**  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  "  The  Golden  Ass,"  "  The  ^Ethiopian 
History,"  "Amadis  of  France,"  and  *' The  Round  Table," 
comedies  in  Latin,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  have  been 
thoroughly  raked  to  furnish  the  playhouses  in  London.'  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  these  indefatij^able  caterers  for  popular  amuse- 
ment. They  drew  indiscriminately  on  pagan  mythology  and 
on  medieval  legend,  on  incidents  in  history  and  on  incidents 
in  private  life.  Of  these  dramas,  probably  few  found  their 
wajr  into  print,  and  scarcely  any  have  survived.  But  the  loss, 
if  we  may  trust  the  opinitm  of  competent  judges,  and  if  those 
which  remain  are  samples  of  those  which  have  disappeared,  is 
assuredly  no  matter  for  regret.  The  contempt  with  which  they 
were  regarded  by  polite  critics  is  shown  and  justified  by  what 
Whetstone,  Gossimi,  and  Sydney  have  written  concerning  them. 
They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  little  better  than  wild  and 
improbable  medleys,  as  coarse  and  bungling  in  construction  as 
they  were  vulgar  and  cumbersome  in  style. 

But  of  these  early  schools  the  most  interesting  from  an 
historical  point  of  view  is  the  third.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
representati%*es  of  this  school  to  create  a  drama  out  of  elements 
furnished  by  each  of  the  other  schools.  They  followed  popular 
models  in  blending  tragedy  with  comcnly,  in  cultivating  u 
spirit  of  homely  fidelity  to  nature  and  life,  and  in  embodyin;; 
dramatic  dialogue  in  rhymed  verse.  But  classical  modeU 
guided  them  in  the  evolution  of  their  plots,  in  their  anxiety  tu 
aruid  gross  violation  of  the  unities,  and  in  their  attempt  at 
dimity  and  propriety  of  diction.  As  samples  of  the  plays  of 
this  school  we  have  Richard  Fdwaids*  *  Damon  and  Pytheas,' 
and  George  Whetsone's  *  Promos  and  Cassandra.'  The  last, 
which  is  precedetl  by  a  singularly  iniercsiing  prelace,  ex- 
plaining the  principle  ou  which  it  was  written,  has  mure  than 
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one  title  to  attention.  It  was  tlie  work  on  which  the  gjeai 
of  p<»ets  founded  his  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  and  it  was  the 
first  formal  vindication  of  some  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Romanticism.  Whetstone  regarded  the  ujcilleys  in  vogue  with 
the  vulgar  with  just  disdain,  but  he  saw  clearly  that  too  strict 
an  adherence  to  the  canons  of  classicism  was  in  every  way 
undesirable,  He  chose,  therefore,  a  middle  course.  He  avoided 
the  extremes  of  both,  but  he  adopted  something  from  each. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  English  drama  when  that 
illustrious  company  of  playwrights  who  immediately  preceded 
Shakspcare  entered  on  their  career. 

We  remember  to  have  read  in  some  medieval  writer  a  story 
to  this  effect,  A  traveller  on  enchanted  ground  found  himself 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  in  a  wild  and  spacious  valley. 
Around  him  were  all  the  indications  of  fertility,  rich  even  to 
rankness.  The  trees  rose  dense  and  hitrh  ;  heavy  parasites 
hung  in  festoons  from  their  trunks  and  branches  ;  thick  mantling 
shrubs  matted  the  glades  at  their  feet.  Wherever  his  eye  reated, 
it  rested  on  what  appeared  to  be  exuberant  vegetation.  But 
the  spectacle  proved  on  a  nearer  view  to  be  delusive.  He  sooo 
perceived  that  what  he  beheld  was  the  semblance  of  fecunditj, 
not  the  reality.  The  trees  and  the  parasites  which  clung  U) 
them  were  without  bloom  and  without  vitality ;  the  underwood 
which  appeared  to  be  flourishing  so  vigorously  beneath,  wai 
arid  and  dwarfed.  Scarcely  a  flower  he  saw  was  worth  the 
culling.  Scarcely  any  of  the  fruits  that  had  ripened  were  wurtb 
the  gathering.  Suddenly  as  by  magic  the  scene  changed.  Even 
tree,  every  shrub,  burst  into  luxuriant  life.  The  leaves  and 
the  gross  were  of  the  hue  of  emeralds ;  the  ground  was  ablaze 
with  flowers.  All  was  perfume,  all  was  colour.  He  sto4)d 
dazzled  and  intoxicated  amid  a  wilderness  of  sweets — a  teeming 
paradise  of  tropical  splendour.  Very  similar  to  the  phenomenon 
witnessed  bv  the  traveller  of  the  fable  is  the  phenomenon  pre- 
sented to  the  student  of  English  poetry  at  the  period  on  which 
we  are  now  entering.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  had  been  no  lack  of  literary  activity.  With  wbst 
assiduity  the  drama  had  been  cultivated  we  have  already  seen; 
with  what  assiduity  other  branches  of  poetry  were  cultivated 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  glance  at  a  catalogue 
of  the  writers  who  flourished  during  these  years.  And  vet, 
voluminous  as  this  literature  is,  how  little  has  it  contributed  to 
the  sum  of  our  intellectual  wealth!  how  frigid,  how  lifeless, 
docs  it  appear  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  literature 
which  immediately  succeeded  it !  The  revolution  which  ga** 
us  the '  Faery  Quetm  *  for  the  *  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  Uie  l)rics 
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of  Greene  and  Lodge  for  the  lyrics  of  Gascoign  and  Turberville, 
the  sonnets  of  Daniel  for  the  sonnets  of  VVatson,  the  Eclogues 
of  Spenser  for  the  Eclogues  of  Googe,  'Tamhurlaine*  for  *  Gor- 
l>«jduc/  and  *Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  fiungay '  for  ^  Ralph  Roister 
Dolster  '  and  '  Misogonus,'  seems  like  the  work  of  enchantment. 
It  was  in  truth  the  work  of  an  age  rich  beyond  precedent  ia 
all  that  appeals  to  the  emotions  and  to  the  imagination^ 
operating  on  men  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  influences  and 
p(>sscsse<l  of  rare  powers  of  original  genius. 

The  golden  era  of  Elizabethan  literature  may  be  said  io  dat« 
its  commencement  from  the  seven  years  which  lie  between  1579 
and  15157, — in  other  words,  with  tlie  first  characteristic  poems 
of  Spenser  and  the  first  characteristic  plays  of  Marlowe,  with 
the  publication  of  *  Euphues '  and  with  the  comjiosition  of 
the  'Arcadia.'  Never,  perhaps,  has  there  existed  an  age  so 
fertile  in  all  that  inspires  and  all  that  nourishes  poetic  energy 
as  that  which  opens  the  third  decade  of  ['Elizabeth's  reign.  It 
was  commensurate  with  a  great  crisis  in  European  hist<iry,  and 
with  a  great  crisis  in  European  thought.  The  discomfiture  of 
the  partisans  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  execution  of  Mary 
herself,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  in  the  following 
jcar,  bad  paralyzed  that  mighty  coalition  which  had  long  beea 
the  terror  of  Protestant  Europe.  The  effect  of  the  events  of 
1588  on  the  world  of  Marlowe  and  his  contemporaries  was  iodfcd 
similar  to  the  effects  of  the  Persian  victories  on  the  world 
of  Phrynicus  and  iEschylus.  In  both  cases  what  was  at  stake 
was  the  very  existence  of  national  life.  In  both  cases  were 
arrayed  in  mortal  oppugnancy  the  Oromasdes  and  the  Arimencs 
of  social  and  intellectual  progress.  In  both  cases  the  moral 
effects  of  the  triumph  achievftl  were  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  issut's  involved,  Joy,  pride,  and  hope  possessed 
all  hearts.  The  pulse  of  the  whole  nation  was  quickened.  The 
minds  of  men  became  preternaturally  active,  and  every  faculty 
of  the  mind  preternaturally  alert.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  forces 
at  work  in  that  mighty  revolution  which  transformed  the  Europe 
of  Medievalism  into  the  Europe  of  the  Renaissance  were  every- 
where fermenting.  It  was  the  fortune  of  England  to  pass 
sinjultaucously  through  two  of  the  greatest  crises  in  the  life  of 
states,  and  the  excitement  of  the  most  momentous  of  epochs  ia 
her  spiritual  history  was  coincident  with  the  excitement  of  the 
most  momentous  of  epochs  in  her  political  history.  The 
energy  thus  stimulated  operated  on  materials  richer  and  more 
various  than  perhaps  any  other  age  could  have  afforded.  Philo- 
sophy, having  cast  off  the  shackles  of  scholasticism,  liad 
entered  ou  the  splendid  inheritance  which  had  descended  to  it 
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from  antiquity.  Astronomy  was  unravelling  tlie  secrets  of  tLe 
skies,  aiiii  Nutural  Science  the  secrets  of  the  laud  and  sea. 
Heroes,  second  to  none  in  the  annals  of  endurance  and  adven* 
lure,  were  exploring  every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe,  and 
coming  home  to  record  experiences  as  marvellous  as  tbi>se  which 
Ulysses  poured  into  the  ears  of  Alcinous  and  Arete,  The  Muse 
of  History  had  awakened  with  Grafton  and  Stowe,  and  Hall 
and  Holinsbed ;  and  the  Muse  of  Romantic  Fiction  with 
Malory  and  with  Malory's  numberless  successors.  The  Trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  had  unlocked  the  lore  of  the  East.  Scholars 
were  revelling  among  the  treasures  of  that  noble  language 
which,  in  the  tine  expression  of  Gibbon,  *•  gives  a  soul  to  tbe 
objects  of  sense  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy,* 
and  which  has  during  more  than  twenty  centuries  been  to  the 
world  of  mind  what  the  sun  is  to  the  physical  world.  The 
study  of  Roman  literature  bad  been  rendered  more  fruitful  h) 
the  precedence  now  given  to  the  Classics  of  the  Republic  and 
Early  Empire  over  the  writers  of  the  Later  Ages.  '  The  ^outli 
everywhere,*  says  Strype,  *  addicted  themselves  to  the  reading 
of  the  best  authors  for  pure  Roman  style,  lading  aside  their  pid 
barbarous  writers  and  schoolmen.*  All  that  had  been  con- 
tributed to  the  general  stock  of  intellectual  wealth  by  modcro 
Italy  was  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  to  Engltshiiieii, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  note  appeared  either  in  France  or 
Spain  which  was  not  sooner  or  later  pressed  Into  the  service  of 
English  genius. 

But  there  were  other  sources  of  Inspiration,  other  atcrcs  uo 
which  the  writers  of  that  age  could  draw.  The  world  ia  which 
they  moved  was  in  itself  rich  in  all  the  materials  which  poetrj 
most  cherishes.  In  the  first  place  there  had,  for  many  ceiituriei, 
been  gradually  accumulating  an  immense  mass  of  locml  uaili- 
tions.  Every  county,  nay,  every  hundred  and  every  city  in 
England,  had  its  heroes  and  its  annals.  \Ve  have  only  to  open 
works  like  Warner's  'Albion's  England,'  and  Drayton's  '  Polj- 
olbion,*  to  see  that  there  was  scarcely  a  innuntain,  a  river,  a 
forest,  which  did  not  teem  with  the  mingled  traditions  ol 
history  and  fable,  The  mythology,  out  of  which  Livy  con- 
structed the  early  chronicles  of  Latium,  was  in  truth  not  marr 
dramatic  and  picturesque  than  that  which  lived  on  ihc  lips  of 
Elizabethan  England.  Much  of  this  lore  had  been  embodied  in 
rude  ballads — some  of  it  had  found  its  way  into  the  Metrical 
Romances,  and  more  recently  into  'The  Mirror  for  Magistrate*,' 
but  it  owed  its  popularity  to  oral  transmission.  With  ibis 
heroic  mythology  was  blended  a  mythology  which  had  its  origin 
in  superstition.      To  the  England  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
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unseen  world  %va9  as  real  as  the  world  of  the  senses.  Its 
v«^ices  were  evtr^where  amlible,  its  ministers  were  everywhere 
present.  What  reason  has  with  us  coldly  resolved  into  sym- 
bolism was  with  them  simple  fact.  The  substantial  existence 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  the  Powers  of  Hell,  of  the  Bad 
Angel  who  is  man*s  ciioniy,  and  of  the  Good  Angel  who  is  bis 
friend,  was  no  more  questioned  bj  an  ordinary  Knglishman  of 
that  day  than  the  existence  of  the  human  beings  round  him.  In 
his  belief  the  communion  between  the  world  of  the  Jiving  and 
the  world  beyond  the  tomb  had  never  been  interrupted.  What 
Endor  witnessed,  was  in  his  opinion,  what  half  the  churchyards 
in  England  had  witnessed.  The  angels,  which  were  of  old 
beheld  pasiiing  and  repassing  betwecu  earth  and  heaven,  passed, 
it  was  believed,  and  repassed  still  on  their  grncitms  errands. 
'  It  may,'  says  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  those  times, 
•  be  proved  from  many  places  of  the  Scripture  that  all  Christian 
men  have  not  only  one  aiigell,  but  manie  whom  God  employeth 
to  their  service.'  Nor  was  it  from  the  Bible  only  that  the  super- 
Datural  creed  of  that  age  was  derived.  The  awful  forms  with 
which  the  sublime  and  gloomy  imagination  of  the  Goths  had 
peopled  the  temprst  and  the  mist;  the  elves,  fays,  and  faeries, 
and  all  that  ^  bright  infantry,'  who,  in  the  graceful  mythology 
of  the  Celts,  hold  high  revel  — 

^Ou  hill,  in  dale,  forcBi  or  mead. 
By  paved  fonntaiu  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  ou  the  beached  margin  of  the  Eca  * 

— the  Demons  of  the  fire  *  who  wander  in  the  region  near  the 
moon,'  the  Demons  of  the  air  '  who  hover  round  the  earth/ 
Mandrakes  and  Incubi,  Hellwaines  and  Firedrakes,  these  were 
to  the  people  of  that  age  as  real  as  the  objects  which  met  their 
Tiew  in  daily  life,  and  to  doubt  their  existence  was,  says  Grose,. 
held  to  be  little  less  than  Atheism.* 

If  again  we  turn  to  the  social  life  of  those  times  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  world  equally  picturesque,  and  equally  calculated  to 
awaken  poetry.  In  the  country  dwelt  a  race  as  blithe  and  simple 
as  that  which  peopled  the  Sicily  of  Theocritus  or  the  Delos  of 
the  Homeric  Hymn.  The  English  peasantry  had,  even  whex> 
^roanin^  under  the  yoke  of  a  martial  and  despotic  arist<)cracy» 
been  distinguished  by  their  lighthcartcdness  and  love  of  social 
merrtmeut.  They  were  now  in  the  Rrst  intoxication  of  newly- 
found  freedom.  They  were  now,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  settled  and  prosperous.     If  the  happiness  of  a  class  is  tu 

*  ^Nliocvet  nnuld  UDdefstanii  hnw  coiiipl(.-tely  oven  the  mt^^t  fcallghtuiied  miiuU 
of  that  age  wi  rtj  uuiLer  lliu  dDiiiUuoti  ul'  thctto  superbtiUons  WuuU  do  well  lo 
torn  to  Ueory  Mort-'d  '  Anlidotu  uj^uincit  Atbi-Um.' 
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be  estimated  by  its  wealth  and  political  importance,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  point  to  the  sixtccntli  century  as  the  Golden  A^e  of 
rural  England.  But  those  whose  criterion  is  not  that  of  the 
Political  Economist,  will,  we  think,  agree  with  Goldsmith,  ibAl 
this  was  in  truth  the  Saturnianera  of  English  country  life.  No 
fictitious  Arcadia  has  half  the  charm  of  the  world  described  to 
us  by  Stubbes  and  Stowe.  It  was  a  world  in  which  existence 
appears  to  have  been  a  perpetual  feast.  Every  house  bad  its 
virginal,  its  spinnet,  and  its  lute.  Each  season  of  the  year  had 
its  festivals.  At  Christmas  every  farmstead  and  country  mansion, 
garnished  with  holly  and  evergreens,  and  bright  with  the  blaxiog 
yule,  rang  with  tumultuous  mirth.  Songs  and  dances,  poMCU 
and  loving-cups,  ushered  in,  amid  pealing  bells,  the  New  Year; 
and  the  New  Year's  revels  were  often  protracted  till  it  was  time 
to  wreathe  the  wassait-bowls  and  marshal  the  pageants  uf 
Twelfth-Night.  Then  came  the  feasts  of  Candlemas  and 
Easter,  which  terminated  the  festivities  of  Easter  and  opcDLil 
the  festivities  of  Spring.  On  JVlay-day  all  England  held  carni- 
Tal.  Long  before  it  was  light  the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  in 
the  woods  gathering  flowers  and  weaving  nosegays.  By  sun- 
rise there  was  not  a  porch  or  door  without  its  chaplet,  and, 
while  the  dew  was  still  sparkling  on  the  grass,  the  may-pole  bid 
been  dressetl,  'Iwentie  or  fortie  yoke  of  oxen,  evcrie  uxe  hano^ 
a  sweet  posie  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  his  horns  drawing  it 
solemnly  home.*  On  its  arrival  at  the  appointed  place  it  was 
set  up.  The  ground  round  it  was  strewn  with  hawthorn  sprays 
and  green  boughs.  Summer-hall  booths  and  arl>our3  wtn 
erected  on  each  side  of  it.  Processions  from  the  neighbouring 
hamlets,  headed  by  milkmaids  leading  a  cow  festooned  with 
flowers  and  with  its  horns  gilt,  were  a  common  feature  in  iLrse 
picturesque  festivities.  Nor  was  it  the  younger  people  onl) 
who  kept  festival.  *  In  the  month  of  May/  says  Stowe — we 
cannot  resist  quoting  this  exquisitely  beautiful  passage — 'naoaelj 
on  May  Day  in  the  morning  every  man,  except  impediment, 
would  walk  into  the  sweet  meddowes  and  green  woods,  thereto 
rejoice  their  spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  oi  sweet  flowers 
and  with  the  harmonic  of  birdes  praysing  God  in  their  kiode.' 
It  would  have  required  very  little  sagacity  to  foretell  that  a 
world  such  as  this  was  destined  to  bear  rich  fruit  in  poetry. 

And  yet  at  no  period  in  its  history  did  our  poetry  pass  throagli 
so  perilous  a  crisis.  For  some  time  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that 
the  Renaissance  would  cast  the  same  spell  on  English  genius  U 
it  had  cast  on  the  genius  of  Italy  and  France.  Its  effect  there 
had  been  to  kindle  an  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  the  ancirati| 
so  intense  and  absorbing  that  it  amounted  to   fanaticism;  i 
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ranaticism  against  which  all  the  forces  which  commnnly  direct, 
and  all  the  causes  which  commonly  inspire  intellectual  and 
artistic  activity,  were  powerless  to  contend.  No  art  escaped 
ihe  infection,  but  poetry  suffered  most.  A  wretched  affectation 
of  classical  sentiment,  of  classical  imaj^cry,  of  classical  diction, 
pervaded  it.  To  write  traijedies  in  the  style  of  Seneca,  and 
comedies  in  the  style  of  Plautus,  to  construct,  out  of  materials 
furnished  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  roccoco  Arcadias,  to 
parody  Pindar  and  Simoni<les  in  dithvrambs,  and  Ovid  and 
Claudian  in  tinsel  idylls,  became  the  employment  of  men,  who, 
had  they  succeeded  in  casting  off  the  fetters  of  this  degrading 
ser\'itude,  might  have  attained  no  mean  rank  among  poets. 
Thus  poetry  became  completely  divorced  from  nature  and  life, 
losing  all  sincerity,  losing  all  originality.  An  exception,  in* 
deed,  must  be  made  in  fav<»ur  of  the  Romantic  School,  but  even 
the  Romantic  School  passed  under  the  yoke.  That  our  poetry 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted. 
When  we  remember  the  superstitious  reverence  with  which  the 
writings  of  antiquity  were  regarded,  the  ardour  with  which 
the  study  of  these  writings  was  pursued,  the  ridiculous  extent 
to  which  the  affectation  of  learning  was  carried  in  the  pulpit, 
in  Parliament,  and  even  in  the  taverns  and  playhouses,  the 
classicism  and  pseudo-classicism  predominant  everywhere  in 
aciidemic  and  aristocratic  circles,*  the  enormous  popularity  of 
the  literature  of  Italy,  the  influence  exercised  by  that  literature, 
the  contempt  for  Romanticism  at  the  Court  and  at  the  Univer- 
sities, the  constant  endeavours  (»n  the  part  of  both  to  dethrone  it, 
and,  above  all.  the  culture  and  learning  which  distinguished  the 
Romancists  themselves  ;  when,  too,  we  remember  how  deeply 
tainted  much  of  our  poetry  actually  was;  take  for  example 
the  comedies  of  Lyly,  the  tragedies  of  Lady  Pembroke,  Brandon, 
and  Daniel,  the  lyrics  of  Greene  and  Constable,  the  poems  of 
Chapman,  the  masques  and  dramas  of  Jouson  ;  we  cannot  l)ut 
feel  bow  real,  how  imminent  was  the  danger.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  instinctive  energy  of  genius  prevailed  ;  fortunately 
the  England  of  Elizabeth  was  not  the  Italy  of  Leo;  fortunately 

•  *  Wlicn  the  Qui>«n  parnilrd  througli  a  county  town  altDOst  ovenr  ptigeiint 
wfts  a  Pantheoo.  When  she  paid  a  visit  &t  the  house  of  any  of  her  nubility,  she 
wiui  sftlutacl  by  the  l*L*nate8  uml  conducted  to  her  privy  vhuraher  by  Meri'ury. 
Even  the  pnatryoooka  werv  expert  D)ytboloi$ii>t:i.  At  diun&r  select  tranalbnniitionB 
of  Oviii'*  Motnniorpliobe:!  wuru  <xUibiU-U  in  confectionery. nnd  ihe  splendid  i<xinjc 
ef  a»  imnienwi  historic  plnm-cake  waa  fmboftat'd  with  a  delicious  haaao-rclievn  of 
ihe  destruction  of  Tnjy.  lu  tlie  ufttTUooii,  whou  iiho  coadosccudetl  to  wiiUc  in 
the  ^rden,  Ihu  hdce  waa  covered  witlt  Triions  and  Xt'reidii ;  the  puj;^!.-:!  ul"  the 
fainily  weru  couverU-d  into  wood  nymph**,  whn  ppeiwd  from  eviTy  bower,  antj  the 
footitwm  irumbulled  over  the  lawms  in  the  figore  of  Satyrs.* — WartoD, '  Uiiitoiy  of 
Kngliih  fofltrjr,'  vol.  ir.  page  S2a. 
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our  poetry  had  Its  roots  in  a  soil  so  rich  that  the  parasites  whicb 
might,  under  less  propitious  conditions,  have  choked  its  growth 
and  exhausted  its  vitality,  served  only 

*  — to  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp/ 

And  that  that  poetry  should  have  found  its  chief  expression 
in  the  drama  is  not  surprising.  The  age  was,  in  itself,  pre- 
eminently an  age  of  activity.  It  had  no  tendency  to  intro- 
spective brooding ;  it  troubled  itself,  as  a  rule,  very  little  aboot 
the  ideal ;  it  was  no  worshipper  of  Nature.  Its  central  figurr 
was  man  in  action;  its  distinguishing  characteristic  was  it& 
sympathy  with  humanity.  Thus  human  life,  its  failures^and  iu 
triumphs ;  thus  human  kind,  their  passions  and  peculiariliet, 
became  objects  of  paramount  interest.  Nor  was  this  all. 
London  was  already  the  centre  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  attracting  each  year  from  the  provincw 
and  the  Universities  all  who  hoped  to  turn  wit  and  geaiiu  In 
account.  The  refuge  of  literary  adventurers  in  our  day  is  the 
periodical  and  daily  press.  In  those  days  there  were  no  jouroaU 
and  no  periodicals,  for  there  was  no  reading  public.  But  among 
the  changes  introduced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old  system  w«s 
the  appearance  and  rapidly-increasing  importance  of  a  cl«s, 
which  corresponded  to  that  on  which  our  pi>pular  press  relic* 
for  support.  Since  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  a  great  chan!^' 
had  passed  over  L<mdon.  Peace  and  a  settled  government  bail 
transformed  the  rude  and  martial  nobility  of  the  Plantageort» 
into  courtiers  and  men  of  mode.  Their  hotels  swarmed  wilU 
dependents  who  would,  a  generation  back,  have  found  occu- 
pation in  the  camp;  but  who  were  now,  like  their  masters, 
devoted  to  gaiety  and  pleasure.  Contemporary  with  this  revo- 
lution in  the  upper  sections  of  society,  was  the  rise  of  a  gmi 
commercial  aristocracy.  Each  decade  found  London  more 
prosperous,  more  luxurious,  more  thickly-peopled.  By  tbe 
middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  she  presented  all  the  features  poco- 
liar  to  great  capitals  and  great  seaports.  A  large  iadu»tnal 
population,  branching  out  into  all  the  infinite  ramifications  ot 
mercantile  communities,  mingled  its  multitudes  with  the  crowd 
of  men  of  rank  and  fnshion,  who  affected  the  neighbourhood  ol 
the  Court,  and  with  the  swarms  of  adventurers  and  sycophants 
who  hung  loose  on  the  town  or  subsisted  on  the  charity  of  noble 
houses.  The  Inns  of  Court,  thronged  with  students  often  u 
accomplished  as  they  were  idle  and  dissolute,  had  already 
assumed  that  half-fashionable,  half-literary,  character,  which  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  continued  to  distingui»h  them,     fiut 
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no  quarter  of  London  stirred  with  fuller  life  than  that  which  was 
then  known  as  the  Hanksidc.  It  wns  here  that  the  lawless  and 
shifting  population,  which  came  in  and  passed  out  by  the  river, 
found  its  temporary  home.  In  the  taverns  and  lodging  houses 
which  crowded  those  teeming  alleys,  were  huddled  together  men 
of  all  nations,  of  all  grades,  of  all  callings;  Huguen(»t  refugees, 
awaiting  the  turn  which  would  restore  them  to  their  country  ; 
Switzers  and  Germans  who,  induced  partly  by  curiosity  and 
partly  by  the  restlessness  which  a  life  of  adventure  engenders, 
flocked  over  every  year  from  the  Low  Countries;  half- Anglicized 
Italians  and  half-ltalianated  Englishmen  ;  Flibustiers  from  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  broken  squatters  from  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments :  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  fought  and  plundered  under 
half  the  leaders  in  Europe  ;  Desperadoes,  who  had  survived  the 
perils  of  unknown  oceans  and  lands  where  no  white  mnn  had 
ever  before  penetrated  ;  seamen  from  the  crews  of  Hawkins  and 
Drake,  and  Cavendish  and  Frobisher.  And  among  this  motley 
rabble  were  to  be  found  men  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood 
of  the  noblest  families  in  England — Strangw.iys  and  Carews, 
Tremaynes  and  Throgmortons,  Cobhams  and  Killigrews. 

Such  was  the  London  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  natural  that  the 
cry  of  these  people  should  be  for  amusement.  Too  intelligent 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  stupid  and  brutal  pastimes  then  in  vogue 
with  the  vulgar,  and  too  restless  and  Illiterate  to  find  pleasure  in 
books,  it  was  equally  natural  that  they  should  look  to  the  stage 
to  supply  their  want.     And  the  stage  responded  to  the  call. 

In  1574,  Elizabeth  granted  ti>  James  Burbagc,  and  four  other 
players,  the  right  of  exhibiting  dramatic  performances  within 
the  precincts  of  the  City.  Tl»is  was  strongly  opposed  both  by 
the  Puritans  and  by  the  Common  Council.  A  memorial  was 
addressed  to  the  Queen.  A  counter-memorial,  on  the  part  of 
the  players  followed.  At  last  a  compromise  was  effected. 
Burbage  and  his  company,  quitting  the  strict  limits  of  the  City, 
established  themselves  in  Black  Friars.  The  construction  of  a 
regular  theatre  was  begun.  The  Puritans  were  furious ;  the 
burgesses  of  Black  Friars  petitioned  ;  but  Burbage  triumphed, 
sml  London  had  its  first  play-house.  From  this  moment  dates 
the  commencement  of  the  modern  stage.  The  temporary  plat- 
forms which  had  been  erected,  as  occasion  required,  in  inn- yards, 
in  the  yard,  for  example,  of  the  Bull,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and 
the  Belle  Savage,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  now  gave  place  to  p  -rmancnt 
tb«ratres.  The  erection  of  Burbage*s  Black  Friars  theatre  in  1576 
was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  erection  of  '  The  Theatre ' 
and  *  The  Curtain  *  in  Shoreditch.  Each  decade  added  to  the 
number,  and   in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeths  reign  Loudon 
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could  boast  of  at  least  eleven  of  these  edifices.  What  had  before 
scarcely  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  vocation  now  became 
a  thriving:  and  lucrative  profession.  The  strolling  companies 
who,  under  the  real  or  pretended  protection  of  noble  houses, 
roamed  the  country,  now  flocked,  certain  of  employment,  to  the 
metropolis.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  those  who  could  produce, 
and  for  those  who  could  act,  plays  was  such  that  the  sopplv, 
though  abundant,  almost  to  miraculonsness,  coutd  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  it. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  semi-scholastic,  temi- 
barbarous  drama  of  preceding  playwrights  was  transformed  into 
that  wonderful  drama  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  world  of 
those  times  saw  its<df  reflected,  which,  in  its  infinite  flexibility, 
adapted  itself  to  every  taste,  to  every  understanding;  which,  ia 
its  all-absorbing,  all-assimilating  activity  disdained  nothing  u 
too  mean,  excluded  nothing  as  too  exalted,  and  which,  in  its 
maturest  manifestations,  is  among  the  marvels  of  human  skill  and 
human  genius.  In  Iktlc  more  than  twelve  years  from  its  fint 
appearance  that  drama  had  not  only  superseded  every  other 
form  of  popular  entertainment,  but  had  cast  into  the  shade  every 
other  school  of  contemporary  poetry.  It  had  disputed  the  pr^ 
eminence  of  the  classical  playwrights  by  turning  against  them 
their  own  weapons.  Declamation,  as  ornate  and  stately ;  dia- 
logue, as  brilliant  with  antithesis  and  as  rich  with  thceinbelllib- 
ments  of  scholarship  and  culture  as  had  ever  won  the  applause  of 
Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  was  now  heard  in  every  playhouse  from 
Shorcditch  toSouthwark.  It  had  rivalled  the  poetry  of  Spenser 
in  gorgeousness  of  diction  and  in  teeming  fertility  of  imagina* 
tion  and  fancy.  No  narrative  poetry  since  Chaucer's  could 
compare  with  it  in  vividness  of  description  and  portraiture.  In 
pastoral  poetry,  nothing  equal  to  its  pictures  of  country  liff 
and  country  scenery  had  appeared  since  the  Sicilian  Idylls.  Il 
had  pressed  into  its  service  the  graces  of  the  lyric  and  thesonoet. 
It  had  enriched  itself  with  all  that  Sydney  and  his  circle  hail 
borrowed  from  Petrarch  ami  Sannazaro,  and  with  all  that  Lyl) 
and  his  disciples  had  derived  from  Spain.  And  it  bad  tran^ 
formed  what  it  had  borrowed.  It  had  extended  the  dominion 
of  art.  It  had  revealed  new  capacities  in  our  language  and  new 
music  in  our  verse.  To  the  fathers  of  this  drama  belongs  iLr 
glory  of  hainng  moulded  that  noble  metre  which,  even  in  their 
hands,  rivalled  the  iambic  trimeter  of  Greece,  but  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  its  next  inheritor  to  become  the  most  omnipotent 
instrument  of  expression  known  to  art. 

We  will  now,  as  far  as  our  space  will  permit,  pass  in  review 
the  chief  of  those  remarkable  men  who  were  the  fathers  of  oor 
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Romantic  drama  ;  and  who,  whatever  may  be  their  inferiority  in 
point  of  genius,  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  masters  of  Shakspeare — Thomas  Kyd,  Robert  Greene, 
George  Pecle,  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  the  unknown  author  of 

*  Ardcn  of  Faversham.*  In  the  lives  and  characters  of  these  men 
where  particulars  have  survived,  there  is  so  much  in  common, 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  describe  them  collectively  as  separately. 
Tliey  were  all  men  peculiarly  typical  of  the  New  Age.  They 
were  all  sprung  from  the  lower  and  middle  classes  ;  they  were  all 
born  in  the  provinces ;  they  had  all  gone  up  from  the  provinces 
to  the  Universities  ;  and  from  the  Universities,  with  the  object 
of  seeking  a  livelihood  as  authors  by  profession,  to  London. 
They  were  all  thorough  men  of  the  world.  They  had  all  had 
ample  experience  of  either  fortune.  They  were  all  of  them  dis- 
tinguished, even  in  those  wild  times,  by  the  ostentatious  disso- 
luteness of  their  lives,  and  they  all  of  them  came  prematurely 
to  mournful  and  shameful  ends.  Not  less  striking  was  the 
similarity  between  them  in  point  of  genius  and  culture.  They 
were  all  scholars.  Peele  translated  one  of  the  '  Iphigcnias  * ;  Mar- 
lowe paraphrased  the  poem  of  the  Pseud o-Musaeus,  and  has 
left    versions   of   Ovid's   *  Amores,*   and   the  first   book    of  the 

*  Pharsalia.'  The  Sapphics  and  Elegiacs  of  Greene  cannot 
indeed  be  commended  for  their  purity  or  elegance  ;  but  they  are 
a  sufficient  indication  of  his  mastery  over  t!ie  Latin  language, 
and  what  is  true  of  the  Sapphics  and  Elegiacs  of  Greene  is 
tme  also  of  the  hexameters  of  Kyd  and  Marlowe.  Of  their 
familiarity  with  the  literatures  of  modern  Europe,  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  in  their  writings  which  does  not  afford  abun- 
dant proofs.  Indeed,  in  mere  learning,  and  in  their  fondness 
for  displaying  that  learning,  they  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  poets  of  Alexandria  and  Augustan  Rome;  but  though  they 
owed  much  to  culture,  they  owed  more  to  nature.  They  were 
all  of  them  pre-eminently  poets.  They  had  all,  in  the  phrase 
of  Juvenal,  bitten  the  laurel.  In  all  of  them  the  faculties  which 
enable  men  to  excel  as  painters  of  life  and  manners  were  aulwrdi- 
nate  to  the  faculties  which  impress  lyric  poetry  with  grace  and 
fancy,  and  narrative  poetry  with  picturesqueness  and  dignity. 
If  we  except  K^d  and  the  author  of '  Arden  of  Faversham,'  they 
have  all  left  plays  which  stand  higher  as  poems  than  as  dramas  ; 
and  two  of  them  have  left  poems  which  arc  superior  to  the  best 
of  their  plays.  Marlowe's  'Hero  and  Leander  *  is  intrinsically 
a  finer  work  than  either  his  '  Faustus '  or  his  *  Edward  II.*; 
and  his  *  Passionate  Shepherd '  is,  in  our  opinion,  worth  a  dozen 

*  Tamburlaines.'    Of  Greene's  plays,  charming  as  many  of  them 
the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  scarcely  entitled  hii 
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to  a  place  among:  dramatists  of  tbe  second  order.  Of  Greene't 
Ijrics,  the  least  that  c^in  be  said  is  that  they  are  among  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  our  literature.  Regarded  as  dramas^  Pccle's 
plays  are  almost  worthless  ;  as  ornate  and  musical  declamatioDs 
they  are  often  admirable. 

Of  these  poets,  the  youngest  in  y^ars  but  the  first  in  import- 
ance was  Christopher  Marlowe.  Born  in  Feb.  1563-4,  the  son 
of  a  shoemaker  at  C.interbury,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  Uis 
<:ducation  at  the  Kiii-^'s  School  in  that  city.  He  subsequently 
matriculated  at  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  deg^ree  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  ir)83,  and  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  four 
years  later.  Of  his  career  at  Cambridge,  and  oi  his  movements 
between  1583  and  1587,  nothing  is  known.  It  is  probnble 
that  by  the  end  of  1587  he  had  settled  in  London,  having  already 
distinguished  himsrif  by  the  production  of  '  Tamburlaine.'  The 
rest  of  his  life  is  a  deplorable  record  of  misfortune,  debauchery, 
and  fully,  suddenly  and  fearfully  terminated  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year,  by  a  violent  death  in  a  tavem-brawl  ti 
Deptford . 

When  Dryden  observed  of  Shakspeare  that  he  found  not,  but 
created  first  the  stage,  he  said  what  was  certainly  not  true  of 
Shakspeare,  but  what  would,  with  some  modification,  be  true  of 
Marlowe,  To  no  single  man  does  our  drama  owe  more  than  to 
this  ill-starred  genius.  It  was  he  who  determined  the  furm  which 
Tragedy  and  History  were  permanently  to  assume.  It  wai  bfl 
who  first  clothed  both  in  that  noble  and  splendid  garb  which 
was  ever  afterwards  to  distinguish  them.  It  was  he  who  g»« 
the  death-blow  to  the  old  rhymed  plays  on  the  one  hand,  and  tn 
the  frigid  and  cumbersome  unrhymrd  classical  plays  on  the 
other.  In  his  'Doctor  Faustus,*  and  in  his  *  Jew  of  Malta,'  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  be  formulated  English 
romantic  tragedy.  He  cast  in  clay  what  Shakspeare  recast  in 
marble.  Indeed,  Marlowe  was  to  Shakspeare  in  tragedy  pre* 
cisely  what  Boiardo  and  Berni  were  to  Ariosto  in  narraun; 
It  is  certain  that  without  the  ^Orlando  Innamorato*  we  shoald 
never  have  had  the  '  Orlando  Furioso.'  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  without  the  tragedies  of  Marlowe  we  should  never  hare 
had,  in  the  form  at  least  in  which  they  now  stand,  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspeare.  Of  the  History  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
title  Marlowe  was  the  creator.  In  bis  *  Edward  I.*  Peel  had, 
it  is  true,  made  some  advance  on  the  old  Chronicles,*  But  the 
difference    between    Peele's  'Edward    I.'  and    Marlowe's   '  Ed- 

•  Though  tlip  date  nf  the-  pnhlication  of  Poele**i  •  Kdward  I.'  u  suh«eqaeal  to 
that  of  Mtirli'WL's  '  Edw&ni  II.,'  we  liavo  little  doubt  that,  Id  point  of  oompo«{tura* 
it  preceded  Morlowii's  pU)*. 
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x^  II.*  IS  the  (liS*erence  between  a  work  of  art  and  mere  butch- 
jrlc.     Peele's  play  is  little  better  than  a  series  ol*  disconnected 
lenes  loosely  tagged  together;  superior  indeed  in  style,  but  in 
10 ^ray  superior  in  structure  to  the  'Famous Victories  of  Henry  V  / 
Kid  to  the  'Troublesome  reign  of  King- John  '     In  '  Edward  IL' 
Marlowe  laid  down,  and  laid  down   tor  ail  time,  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  composition  as  applied  to  history.  He  showed 
bow,  by  a  judicious   process  of  selection  and   condensation,  of 
mudification  and  suppression,  the  crowded  annals  of  many  years 
could  in  effect  be  j^reaented  within  the  compass  of  a  single  play. 
He  studied  perspective  and  symmetry.     He  brought  out  in  clear 
relief  the  central  figure  and  the  central  action,  grouping  round 
each  in  carefully   graduate*!    subordination  the   accessory  cha- 
racters and  the  accessory  incidents.     Chronology  and  tradition, 
when  they  interfered  either  with    the    harmony  of  his  work  or 
with  dramatic  effect,  he  never  scrupled  to  ignore  or  alter,  rightly 
iliicriminating  between  the  laws  imposed  on  thn  historian  and 
the  laws  imposed  on  the  dramatist.     He  was  the  first  of  English 
playwrights  to  discern^  that  in  dramatic  composition  the  relative 
importance  of  events  is  determined  not  by  tlie  space  which  they 
nit  in  history,  but  by  the    manner   in   which  tlicy  impress  the 
imagiaation  and  bear  on  the  catastrophe.     Nor  are  these  Mar- 
lowe*! only  titles  to  the   most  distinguished  place  among  the 
Mtbcrs  of  English  tragedy.      He  was  not  <»nly  tlie  first  of  our 
dramatists  who,  possessing  a  bold  and  vivid   imagination,  pos- 
sessed also  the  faculty  of  adetjuately  embodying  its  conceptions, 
wit  the  first  who,  powerfully  moved  by  strong  emotion,  succeede<l 
w  awakening  strong  emotion   in   others.      In  the  hands  of  his 
pedecessors  tragedy  had  been  powerless  to  reach  the  heart.    As 
le,  it  had  maintained   the  same    dead-level   of    frigid  and 
dess  declamation,   in  his  hands  it  resumed  its  ancient  sway 
the  passions;  it  unlocked  the  sources  of  terror  and  pity. 
compare  Marlowe  with  the  Attic  dramatists  W(mld  he  in  the 
lest  degree  absurd  ;  and  yet  we  must  go  back  to  the  Attic 
latists  to  find  anything  equal   to  the   concluding  scenes  of 
Faustus  *  and  '  Edward  11/ 
*he  appearance  of  '  Tamburlaine'  has  been  compared  to  the 
trance  of  *Hernani.'      Its  professed   ohject  was  to  revolu- 
lize   the    drama.     The    war    which    V'ictor   Hugo   declared 
it  classicism  Marlowe  declared  against 

■  The  jiggling  verses  of  rhyming  mother  wit§ 
And  such  coDCoits  as  clownagu  keeps  in  pay.* 

^he  most  remarkable  of  his  innovations  was  the  substitution 
dank  verse  for  rhyme  and  prose.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
^oL  161.— iVb.  322.  2  B 
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he  true  to  say  that  Marlowe  was  the  first  of  our  poets  to  em] 
blank  verse  in  dramatic  composition.      It   had   been  emplojed 
b^'    Sackville    and    Norton    in    'Gorboduc;'   by  Gaacoign,    in 
'  Jocastu  ;'  by  Lyly,  in  his  "  Woman  in  the  Moon  ;'   by  Hughes, 
in  his   'Misfortunes  of  Arthur;'  and   by  the  authors  of  other 
plays  which  in   all   probability  preceded   '  Tamburlaine,'     Bat 
these  plays  had  been  confined  exclusively  to  private  audiences, 
and    had   not   been   designed  for  the  popular  stage.      Nor  must 
we  confound  the  blank  verse  of  Marlowe  with  the   blank  verse 
<»f  these  dramas.      In    them    it    differed   only   from   the   heroic 
couplet  in  wanting  rhyme.     It  had  no  variety^  no  incatenatioo, 
no   harmony ;  in  the  contemptuous  phrase  of  Nash,  it  was  « 
drumming  decasyllabon,   and   a  drumming  decasyllabon    there 
seemed   every   probability   of   it  continuing   to   remain.      It   ii 
remarkable  that  since    its   first   introduction  into  our  languagr 
by  Surrey,  though   it   had    passed   through   the  hands    of  poets 
whose  other  compositions  show  that  they  possessed  no  commoo 
mastery  over  metrical  expression,  its  structure  had  never  alteicd. 
The  genius  of  Marlowe  transformed  it  into  the  noblest  and  most 
flexible  of  English   metres.      If  we   examine  the    inechaniso 
of   his    verse,    we    shall    sec    that   it   differed    from   that   of  hii 
predecessors  in  the  resolution  of  the  iambic  into  tribrachs  Mid 
dactyls  ;  in  the  frequent  substitution  of  trochees  and  pyrrhics  fiii 
monosyllables,    in   the    interspersiun    of   Alexandrines,    in   the 
shifting   of  the  pauses,  in  the  use  of  bemistichs,  in  the   inter- 
linking of  verse  with  verse.     It  was  therefore  no  mere  raodifi«- 
tion,  no  mere  improvement  on  the  earlier  forms  of  blank  vcr»c: 
it  was  a  new  creation. 

The  effect  of  Marlowe's  innovation  was  at  onoe  apparrat 
First  went  the  old  rhymed  stanzas.  We  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  a  single  play  written  in  stanzas  subseqaeot 
to  1587.  Next  went  the  prose  histories.  Then  commencni 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  rhymed  couplets.  Thus  ph}^ 
which  previous  to  1587  were  written  in  rhyme,  we  find  afw 
1587  interpolated  with  blank  verse.  Such  is  the  case  with  tirf 
*  Three  Ladies  of  London;'  such  is  the  case  with  *SeliiDUj; 
such  is  the  case  with  the  recast  of  *  Tancred  and  Gismund. 
Before  1587  Peele  habitually  employed  rhyme;  after  1587  b« 
discarded  it  entirely.  Greene,  who,  if  we  interpret  rightly  an 
ambiguous  passage  in  his  Epistle  pr<^fixed  to  '  Perimedn, 
regarded  Marlowe's  innovation  with  strong  disfavour,  aliDO** 
immediately  adopted  it.  In  all  his  extant  dramas  blank  vctk 
is  employed.     By  1593  it  was  firmly  established. 

How  profoundly  the  genius  of  Marlowe  impressed  bis  con- 
temporaries is  evident  not  only  from  the  frequent  allusioi 
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bi3  writings,  but  iVom  the  imitations,  close  even  to  servility, 
of  his  characters  and  his  st}'le,  which  abound  in  our  dramatic 
Literature  between  15tf7  and  IGOO.  Sometimes  we  have  whole 
plays  wliirh  are  mere  parodies  of  his  ;  such  would  be  Green's 
*  Alphonsus'  and  Peele*s  '  Battle  of  Alcazar  ;'  such  also  would 
be  the  anonymous  play,  'Lust's  Dominion.'  His  Barabas  and 
Tamburlaine  took  the  same  hold  on  the  popular  imagination  as 
the  Conrads  and  Laras  and  Harolds  and  Manfreds  of  a  later 
age,  appearing  and  reappearing,  variously  modified  in  numerous 
forms.  Tamburlainc  became  the  prototype  of  the  stage 
hero.  Barabas  became  the  prototype  of  the  stage  villain.  To 
enumerate  the  characters  modelled  on  these  creations  of  Marlowe 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  leading  dramatis  personm  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  heroic  dramas  in  vogue  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed  the  influence — and  we  are 
speaking  now  not  of  the  general,  but  of  the  particular  influence 
— exercised  by  Marlowe  over  the  works  of  his  brother-poets 
would,  if  traced  in  detail,  be  found  to  be  far  more  extensive 
than  is  generally  supposed.  To  go  no  further  than  Shakspeare. 
*Richard  the  Second '  is  undoubtedly  modelled  on  'Edward  II. ;' 
the  character  of  Richard  is  the  character  of  Edward  slightly 
modified.-  In  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  'Henry  VI.,*  if 
Shakspeare  did  not  actually  work  in  co-operation  with  Marlowe, 
he  set  himself  to  imitate  with  servile  fidelity  Marlowe's  method 
and  Marlowe's  style.  Aaron  in  'Titus  Andronicus'  is  Barabas 
in  the  'Jew  of  Malta ; '  so  in  some  degree  is  Shylock  ;  so  in  a 
considerable  degree  is  'Richard  III.'  In  the  nurse  who  attends 
on  Dido  we  have  a  sort  of  first  sketch  of  the  Nurse  in  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet.'  From  the  '  Jew  of  Malta '  Shakspeare  derived  many 
nts  for  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice.'  From  the  crmclurling 
ne  of  '  Dr.  Faustus '  he  borrowed,  or  appears  to  have  borrowed, 
one  of  the  finest  touches  in  '  Macbeth.'  * 

From  an  historical  point  of  view  it  would  therefore  be 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  Marlowe's 
services.  Regarded  as  an  initiator,  he  ranks  with  ^^Zschylus. 
But  criticism  must  distinguish  between  merit  which  is  relative 
and  merit  which  is  intrinsic.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say 
of  the  father  of  our  Romantic  drama,  of  the  master  of  Shak- 
speare, that  bis  genius  was  in  essence  the  very  reverse  of 
dramatic,  nay,  that  the  temper  of  his  genius  was  such  as  to 
absolutely  disqualify  from  excelling  as  a  dramatist.     And  yet 


*  In  botli  tragedies  a  storm  is  raginj?  without,  wbilo  the  Uecda  of  horror  ore 
Jproceedins  in  tjanslH*  Bilence  within.    Cf.  the  loataceno  of  *  Fnoslus,'  o«Ht.  1616, 


&bobeth/  Acl  II.,  s.  3.     It  in  uf  course  possible  that  the  itceDe  iimy  have 
^een  interpolated  by  another  and  later  band  and  borrowed  from  *  Macbeth.' 
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luch  is  the  case.  In  Marlowe  we  have  the  extraordin 
anomaly  of  a  man  in  whom  the  instincts  of  the  artist  and  the 
temper  of  the  poet  met  in  mere  oppugnancy.  Induced  partly 
perhaps  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  partly  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  chance  to  live,  the 
materials  on  which  he  worked  he  elected  to  cast  in  a  dramatic 
mould.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  singular  sense  of 
fitness  and  harmony,  with  an  appreciation  of  form  Greek-like 
in  its  delicacy  and  subtilty.  This  is  conspicuous  in  all  he  hai 
left  us,  in  tiis  too  scanty  lyric  poetry,  in  his  too  scanty  narrative 
poetry.  VVhen,  therefore,  he  applied  himself  to  dramatic  coui- 
po&ition,  the  same  instinct  directed  him  unerring^lj  to  the  tme 
principles  on  which  a  drama  should  be  constructed.  It  caused 
him  to  turn  with  disgust  from  the  rude  and  chaotic  style  of  the 
popular  statue;  it  prescrvctl  him,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
pedantry  and  affectation  of  the  classical  school.  In  a  wurd, 
what  propriety  of  expression,  what  nice  skill  in  the  technique 
of  his  art,  could  accomplish,  that  Marlowe  achieved,  and  the 
achievement  has  made  his  name  memorable  for  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  English  drama. 

But  the  moment  we  turn  from  Marlowe  as  an  artist  to 
Marlowe  as  a  critic  of  life,  we  feel  how  immeasurable  is  the 
distance  which  separates  him,  we  do  not  say  from  Shakspca/r, 
but  from  many  of  the  least  distinguished  uf  his  brother  plftj- 
Wrights.  Mis  genius  and  temper  have  been  admirably  described 
by  Drayton : 

*  Neil  Marlovve,  batheJ  iu  the  Theepitiu  spriugB, 
Had  in  him  tho8o  bravo  transluniiry  things 
That  the  first  poets  had  ;  his  roptares  were 
All  ayre  and  lire  which  mmie  his  versos  clear. 
For  tliatfino  madneas  still  lio  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  poseeas  a  poet's  brain.' 

It  was  in  this  translunarv  sphere  that  be  found  his  cbaractcn; 
it  was  under  the  inspiration  of  this  fine  madness  that  hr 
delineated  ihcm.  Ol  air  and  fire,  not  of  flesh  antl  bl4)od,  a» 
the  beings  who  people  his  W4irld  composed.  Regarded  »» 
counterparts  of  mankind,  as  studies  of  humanity,  they  are  nirrt 
absurdities.  They  are  neither  true  to  life  n«»r  consistent  with 
themselves.  Where  they  live,  they  live  by  virtue  of  the  intensitr 
with  which  they  embody  abstract  conceptions,  Tbry  *Tr 
delineations,  not  of  human  beings,  but  of  supprhuman  passions. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  constitution  of  Alariowe's  genius — 
and  we  are  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense — there  were  serionf 
deBciencies.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  no  humour  ;  in  the  second 
place,   he  bad  little  in  common  with  his  kind,  and  with  the 
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ordinarj  men  of  ordinary  life,  nothing;  a  defect  which  seems  to 
us  as  detrimental  to  a  dramatist  as  colour-blindness  would  be  to 
a  painter.  In  the  faculty,  ag^iin,  of  minute  and  accurate  obser- 
vation— a  faculty  which  is  with  most  dramatists  an  instinct — he 
appears  to  have  been  almost  wholly  lacking.  Nothing  is  so 
rare  in  Marlowe  as  one  of  these  touches,  which  show  that  the  poet 
had,  as  Wordsworth  expresses  it,  'his  eye  on  his  object/  His 
dramas  teem  with  blandtrs  and  improprieties  such  as  no  writer 
who  hud  observed  mankind  even  with  common  attention  could 
possibly  have  committed  ;  and  in  the  vagueness  and  convention- 
ality of  the  epithets  which  are  in  almost  all  cases  applied  by 
him  to  natural  objects,  we  have  conclusive  evidence  of  the  same 
defective  vision. 

The  wonis  in  which  Sallust  describes  Catiline  will  apply 
with  singular  propriety  to  Marlowe :  *  Vastus  animus  semper 
incrcdibilia,  semper  immoderata,  nimis  alta  cupiebat.'  Thia 
is  in  truth  Marlowe*s  distinguishing  characteristic.  It  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  his  greatness  as  a  poet ;  it  is  the  main 
souri're  of  his  weakness  as  a  dramatist,  It  was  to  him  what 
the  less  exalted  egotism  of  a  less  exalted  nature  was  to  Hyron. 
If  we  except  Edward  II.,  all  his  leading  characters  resolve 
themselves  into  mere  incarnatiuns  of  this  passion.  In  Tarn- 
burlaine  and  Guise  it  is  the  illimitable  lust  for  dominion. 
In  Barabas  it  is  the  illimitable  lust  for  wealth.  In  Faustus 
it  is  the  insanity  of  srnsual  and  intellectual  aspiration.  As 
impersonations  of  mankind  neither  Tamburlaine  nor  Guise, 
neither  Barnb-is  nor  Faustus,  will  bear  examination  for  a 
moment.  Of  Marlowe's  minor  characters  there  is  not  one  which 
impresses  itself  with  any  distinctness  on  the  memory.  Indeed 
they  have  scarcely  more  individuality  than  the  '  fortisque  Gyan, 
fortisque  Cloanthus  *  of  the  '  ^neid,'  or  those  heroes  in  the 
*  Iliad  '  who  are  mentioned  only  to  swell  the  number  of  the  slain. 
Who  ever  realized  Mycetas  or  Techelles,  or  Usumcasane  or 
Mathias,  or  Ferneze  or  Ithamore,  or  Lodovvick  ?  What  dis- 
tinguishes Amyras  from  Celebinus  ?  Or  Jacomo  from  Barnar- 
dine?  Or  Valdes  from  Cornelius?  Or  Calymath  from  Martin 
del  Bosco?  Take  again  his  women.  Where  they  are  not 
mere  puppets,  as  is  the  case  with  Zenocrate,  Abigail,  Bellamira, 
and  Catharine,  they  are  preposterously  untrue  to  nature,  as  is 
the  case  with  Olympia,  Isabella,  and  Dido.  In  one  play,  and  in 
one  plav  only,  has  Marlowe  displayed  a  power  of  characterization 
cminrntly  dramatic.  In  *  Edward  II.,'  Gaveston,  Mortimer,  and 
the  King  himself  are  as  admirably  drawn  as  they  are  admirably 
C-ontrasted.  The  sculptural  clearness  with  which  the  figure  of 
Mortimer,  cold,  stern,  remorseless,  stands  out  from  the  crowded 
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as  a  profession,  Greene  was  the  most  fertile  and  the 
popular.  *  In  a  day  and  a  night,'  says  his  friend  Nash,  *  wou!() 
be  have  ynrkcd  up  a  pamphlet  as  well  as  in  seven  years,  and 
glad  was  that  printer  that  might  be  so  bleat  as  to  pay  him  dear 
for  the  very  dregs  of  bis  wit'  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
poet,  as  a  novelist,  as  a  social  satirist,  and  as  a  playwright.  And 
to  Greene,  bolh  as  an  individual  and  as  an  autbor,  a  peculiar 
interest  attaches  itself.  In  the  first  place  no  man  of  that  age  is 
so  well  known  to  us,  for  he  has  himself,  in  some  ol  the  most 
remarkable  confessions  which  have  ever  been  given  to  the 
world,  laid  bare  the  innermost  secrets  of  bis  life.  In  the 
second  place  he  is,  of  all  our  writers,  the  writer  who  illnstrotet 
most  clearly  the  exact  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Renaissance  on  English  genius;  and  in  the  third  place,  there  ii 
about  many  of  his  writings  a  singular  charm  and  grace.  Hf 
was  born  at  Norwich,  probably  about  1560,  In  due  time  he 
proceeded  to  Oxmbrid^e,  taking  his  Bacbelor*s  degree  as  a 
member  of  St.  Ji>hirs  College  in  157^,  and  his  Masters  fire 
years  later  as  a  member  of  Clare  Hall.  At  Cambridge  be 
appears  to  have  been  equally  distinguishe<l  by  his  profligacr 
and  his  abilities.  Between  157t$  and  1583  he  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  visiting  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Poland*  and 
Denmark.  He  returned,  he  tells  us,  an  adept  in  all  the 
villainies  under  the  heavens,  a  glutton,  a  libertine,  and  a 
drunkard.  But  he  returned,  it  is  certain,  with  other  and  more 
linnourable  attainments — with  rich  stores  of  observation  and 
experience,  with  a  g**nius  polishetl  and  enlarged  by  ciunmunion 
with  the  classics  of  Rome  and  Florence,  and  with  a  mind 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  loveliness  and  splendour  of  the 
lands  which  Nature  loves.  He  commenced  his  literary  mrrcr 
about  1583,  with  a  prose  novel,  'Mamillia,'  which  was  three 
years  afterwards  sucreeded  by  a  Second  Part  ;  and  as  this  is 
dated  from  his  study  in  Clare  Hall,  it  is  probable  that  be 
resided  at  Cambridge  between  the  period  of  his  return  from  the 
Continent  and  his  taking  his  Master's  degree.  By  1586  he 
liad  apparently  settled  in  London.  The  story  of  Greene's  life, 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  has  been  so  often  told,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  tell  it  again  here.  VVc  will  only  say  that 
Jor  our  own  part  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  his 
debaucheries  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  That  he  was 
a  man  of  loose  principles  and  loose  morals,  and  that  he  was 
reckless  and  improvident,  is  evidently  no  more  than  truth; 
but  that  he  was  what  his  enemies  have  asserted,  and  what  he 
himself,  under  the  influence  of  religious  reaction,  morbidly 
aggravated    by    remorse,    represented     himself    to     have     been 
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— a  prwligy  of  turpitude — seems  to  us  uttcrlj  incompatible 
with  tacts.  Greene's  life  was  and  must  have  been  a  life  of 
Incessant  literary  activity.  It  is  almost  certain  that  many  of 
his  writings  have  perished,  and  yet  enough  remains  of  his 
poetry  and  prose  to  fill  eleven  goodly  volumes,  and  enough 
survives  of  his  dramatic  composition  To  fill  two  volumes  mure. 
And  all  this  was  the  work  of  about  eleven  years.  Now  making 
every  allowance  fnr  rapid  and  facile  workmanship,  is  it  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  man  sunk  so  low  in  sensuality 
and  dissoluteness  as  Greene  is  said  to  have  been,  could  in  that 
time  have  produced  so  much,  and  so  much,  we  may  add,  that  was 
^ckk]  ?  Again,  four  years  before  his  death,  he  was  incorporated 
•t  Oxford,  a  certain  proof  that  well  known  as  his  name  must 
have  been — for  he  was  (hen  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  scandal 
bad  not  been  busy  with  it  there.  Nr)r  is  this  all.  His  patrons 
aud  patronesses  were  to  be  found  among  the  most  virtuous  and 
honourable  persons  then  living.  It  is  not,  indeed,  likely  that 
the  Riches  and  Arundels,  the  Talbots  and  Stanleys,  troubled 
themselves  very  much  about  the  private  life  of  a  neetly  man  of 
letters;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  had  Greeners  excesses  been  as 
notorious  as  we  are  told  they  were,  he  would  never  have  dared 
to  address  the  Lady  Fitzwaters  or  the  Lady  Mary  Talbot  as  he 
addresses  them  on  the  dedications  of  ^  Arbasto  '  and  *•  Philomela,* 
and  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  subscribe  himself  in  a 
dedication  tu  a  man  in  the  positicm  of  Thomas  Barnaby  'your 
dutiful  and  adopted  son/  Uut  nothing  is  so  conclusive  as  his 
writings.  Not  onlv  are  they  absolutely  free  from  any  taint  of 
impiety  or  impurity,  but  they  were  in  almost  all  cases  produced 
with  the  express  object  ol  making  vice  odious  and  virtue 
attractive,  and  in  this  laudable  endeavour  he  was  prompted  by 
the  noblest  of  motives.  He  was  certainly  no  hypocrite,  for  the 
most  malignant  of  his  enemies  could  not  have  borne  more 
hardly  on  his  weaknesses  than  he  has  himself,  He  was  not 
impelled  by  the  love  of  gain,  for  though  morality  was  popular 
io  the  fiction  of  that  day,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  immorality  was  much  more  popular.  It  is,  moreover,  due 
to  Greene  to  say  that  the  chief  testiniony  against  him  is  derived 
irou)  bis  own  confessions,  and  that,  if  these  confessions  afford 
evidence  of  his  delinquencies,  they  alTord  not  less  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  disease  which  caused  him  to  magnify 
those  delinquencies  tenfold.  Nothing  can,  we  think,  be  dearer 
than  that  the  mind  of  this  unhappy  man  was,  like  that  of 
Bunyan,  distempered  by  religious  hypochondria.  In  every  pt'ige 
r>f  his  autobiographical  pamphlets  we  are  reminded  of  'Grace 
Abounding.'     He  tells  us,  for  example,  how  on  one  occasion 
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be  had  an  inwnrd  motion  in  Saint  Andrew's  Cburch  at  Norwi 
how  he  was  satisfird  that  he  deserved  no  redemption,  how  n.  voice 
within  hini  told  him  tbat  he  would,  unless  he  speedily  repented, 
be  wiped  out  of  the  Book   of  Life ;  how  he  cried   out  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  give  m* 
grace,  but  how  he  '  fell  again,  like   a  dog,  to  his  vomit,*  and 
became  in  the  judgment  of  the   godly  the  child  of  perdition. 
The  worUl  has  long  done   Bunyan  the  justice  be  did   not  da 
himself,  and   has  rightly  discriminated   between   facts  as  they 
were  and  facts  as  his  morbid  fancy  painted  them.      How  nerr»- 
sary  it  is  to  make  allowance  for  sensibilities  similarly  diseased 
in  the  case  of  Greene  will  be  evident  from  this.      He  has  over 
and   over  again    reproached   himself,   and    reproached    himwlf 
most  bitterly,  with  prostituting  his  genius  to  unworthy  purpose*. 
He    speaks    almost    with    agony    of   his    amorous   and   wanton 
pamphlets.      He  calls  himself  a  second  Ovid.     *  But  as  I  haTe/ 
he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  *  \fourning  Garment,*  '  heard  with 
the  ears  of  my  heart  Jonas  crying,  Except  thou  repent — I  hair 
resolved   to  turn  my  wanton  works  to  effectual   labours.^     The 
natural  inference  from  this  is  that  he  had  published  works  of  a 
gros&ly  immoral  character.      But  what  is  the  truth  ?     There  h 
not,  as   we  have   already   observed   a   single    line   in    Greene's 
writings  which  has  the  least  tincture  of  impropriety.     On  the 
contrary,  scrupulous  purity  distinguishes  everything  which  bos 
come  from  his  pen.    And  that  what  he  said  had  no  reference  to 
works  which  are  lost  is  absolutely  certain.     All   he  meant  w»s 
that  the  composition  of  love  stories  was  an  idle  and   frivolous 
employment,  unw(»rlhy  of  a  man  who  aspired  to  teach,  but  ihii 
became,  when  translated    into   the  jargon   of   '  The    Moumin* 
Garment*  and   'The  Repentance,'   precisely    what   tipcat  and 
bell-ringing  became  when  translated  into  the  jargon  of  'Grace 
Alwjuniiing.*     Now  if  Greene  could,  under  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious   hallucination,  so    totally  and   so    absurdly   misrppnpicnt 
himself  as  a  writer,  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than   thai  in  hi* 
confessions   his   character  as  a   man  has  been   equally  distorted. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  proper  place  is,  not  as  his  biogmphrrs 
would    have  us   believe  beside    Boyse   and  Savage,   but   beside 
Steele  and    Fielding,   beside  Goldsmith    and   Burns,  in   other 
words,  beside  men  who  were  rather  morally  weak  than  morally 
depraved,  whom  we  censure  reluctantly  and  sincerely  love,  and 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  infirmities,  were  sound  in 
the  noble  parts. 

We  have  indulgeil  ourselves  in  these  remarks  becaas9  wft 
frankly  own  that  Greene  is  a  great  favourite  witli  us.  W» 
have  read  and  re-read  his  poems,  his  novels,  and  his  plays,  and 
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at  each  perusal  their  pure  find  wholesome  spirit,  their  liveliness, 
their  freshness,  their  wealth  of  fancy  and  imagination,  their 
humonr,  their  tenderness,  their  many  graces  of  style,  have 
g-ained  on  us  more  and  more.  The  best  of  his  novels — and  the 
best  are  undoubtedly  '  Pandosto/  *  Philomela,'  *  Never  Too 
Late,'  and  *  The  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,'  though  in  some  in- 
stances tainted  with  the  vices  of  Euphuism — are  in  their  way 
admirable.  They  strike,  it  is  true,  no  deep  chords,  nor  arc 
they  in  reflection  and  analysis  either  subtile  or  profound,  but 
they  are  transcripts  from  life,  and  they  are  full  of  beauty  and 
pathos.  Greene's  favourite  theme  is  the  contrast  between  the 
purity  and  long-suffering  of  woman,  and  the  follies  and  selfish- 
ness of  man.  In  all  the  novels  to  whirh  we  have  referred 
appears  the  same  angelic  figure  ;  in  all  of  them  the  same  meek, 
patient,  blameless  sufferer  passes  through  the  same  cruel  ordeal, 
and  her  tormentor  is  her  husband.  He  is  either  insanely 
jealous,  as  is  the  case  with  Pandusto  and  Philippo  in  the  two 
first  novels,  or  unfaithful  and  dissolute,  as  is  the  case  with 
Francesco  and  Roberto  in  the  twi>  last.  In  either  case  the  life 
of  the  unhappy  wife  is  one  long  martyrdom,  and  in  depicting 
that  martyrdom  Greene  shows  a  power  and  pathos  not  unworthy 
of  him  who  painted  the  wrongs  and  virtues  of  Constance  and 
Griselda.  It  is  said  that  Greene  drew,  like  Fielding,  on  his 
own  experience,  that  he  found  his  Bellarias,  his  Philomelas, 
his  Isabellas,  whore  Fielding  found  Amelia,  in  his  own  wife; 
and  that  he  found  his  Franrescos,  his  Robertos,  and  his  Phil- 
lippos  where  Fielding  found  Boothe,  in  himself.  Of  the  auto- 
phical   character  of  two   at   least  of  his  novels,  '  Never  Too 

tc '  and  '  The  Groat's  Worth  o(  Wit,*  there  can  be  no 
(jnestion. 

Greene  followed  Sannazzaro  in  interspersing  prose  with 
poetry,  and  it  is  in  his  prose-writings  that  all  his  non-dramatic 
poetry  is  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  found.  Mr.  Symonds 
remarks  that  the  lyrics  of  Greene  have  been  under-rated.  We 
quite  agree  with  him.  Greene's  best  lyrics  are  not  indeed  equal 
to  the  best  lyrics  of  Lodge  and  Harnefield.  In  abandon  and  grace 
Rosalynde's  madrigal  is  incomparably  superior  to  Menaphon's 
song.  In  finish  and  felicitv  (*i  expression  Menaphon's  picture 
of  the  maid  with  the  'dallying  locks'  must  yield  to  Rosader's 
picture  of  Rosalynde,  and  charming  as  Greene's  octosyllabics 
always  are,  they  have  not  the  charm  of  Barnefield's  'Nightin- 
gale's Lament.'  But  Gr<»ene's  ordinary  level  is  far  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  both  these  poets.  For  one  poem  which  we 
pause  over  in  theirs,  there  are  five  which  we  pause  over  in  his. 
ii^  has,   moreover,  much   more  variety.     What,  for  example, 
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could  be  more  exquisite,  simple  though  it  is  even  to  homeli- 
ness, than  Scphestia*s  song  in  'Mcnaphon'?  The  trnnquil 
beauty  of  the  song  beginning  '  Sweet  are  the  thoagbts  thit 
savour  of  content/  in  the  *  Farewell  to  Folly/  and  of  Bamie- 
nissa^s  song  in  '  Penelope's  Web,'  fascinates  at  once  and  for 
ever.  His  fancy  sketches  arc  delicious.  The  picture  of  Diana 
and  her  bathing  nymphs  invaded  by  Cupid  in  the  little  poem 
entitled:  *Radagon  in  Dianam,'  the  picture  of  the  journeyiog 
Patpier  in  '  Never  Too  Late,'  of  Phiilis  in  the  ralley  in 
*  Ciceronis  Amor,'  of — 

'  The  God  that  hatolh  sleep, 
^^  Clad  in  armour  all  of  fire, 

^H  Hand  in  hand  with  Queen  Dooirc,' 

in  the  Palmer's  Ode  are  finished  cameos  of  rare  beauty.  Not 
less  charming  are  the  love  poems.  Like  all  the  erotic  poetry  of 
the  Renaissance,  they  owe,  it  is  true,  more  to  art  than  to  nature. 
Some  of  them  arc  studirs  from  the  Italian,  others  from  the  French. 
Occasionally  they  appear  to  have  derived  their  colouring  from 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible.  But  the  element  pre- 
dominating in  them  is  classicism.  Thus  they  appeal  rather  to 
the  fancy  than  to  the  heart,  rather  to  the  senses  than  to  the 
passions.  And  so  graceful  is  their  imagery,  so  rich  is  their 
colouring,  so  ])ure  and  musical  is  their  diction,  that  they  are 
never  likely  lo  appeal  in  vain. 

To  the  composition  of  his  plays  Greene  brought  the  SAtne 
qualities,  whicfi  are  conspicuous  in  his  novels  and  his  poems, 
the  same  sympathetic  insight  into  certain  types  of  character 
and  certain  phases  of  life,  the  same  fertility  in  inventing  inci- 
dent and  detail,  the  same  faculty  of  pictorial  as  distinguished 
from  dramatic  representation,  the  same  refined  pathos,  the 
same  mingled  artificiality  and  simplicity,  the  same  exuberant 
fancy,  the  same  ornate  and  fluent  eloquence  of  style.  But  be 
has  brought  little  else.  Such  qualities  never  have  sufficed, 
and  ne\er  could  sufBce  to  produce  dramas  of  the  first  order. 
In  Greene's  hands  they  have  sufficed  to  produce  dramas  wbich^ 
though  not  of  the  first  order,  are  among  the  most  delightfal 
and  fascinating  productions  of  Elizabethan  genius.  But  tbU 
praise  applies,  it  must  be  admitteil,  only  to  three  out  of  the 
six  plays  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  Greene's  fame  if  the  other  three  had  perished.  In  that 
case  his  best  work  would  not  have  been  confounded,  as  it 
almost  always  is  confounded  with  his  worst.  In  that  cose  his 
critics  would  not,  like  Mr.  Symonds,  have  observed  generally 
of  his  blank  verse  that  it  *  betrays  the  manner  of  the  couplet,* 
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or  generally  of  his  st^le  that  it  is  cumbersome  and  pedantic. 
Indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  plays  of  the  first  group, — 'The 
History  of  Orlando  Furioso/  *Alpii(»nsus  King  of  Aragon,* 
and  '  Tbe  Looking;  Glass  for  London  and  England/  which  was 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lod^e,  and  the  plays  of  the  second 
group, — *  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,'  *  James  the  Fourth  of 
Scotland/  and  *Thc  Pinner  of  Wakefield'  is  in  point  of  style 
so  great  that,  if  we  had  only  internal  evidence  to  guide  us,  we 
shuuhl  be  inclined  to  assign  them  to  different  writers.  The 
two  first  were,  in  all  probability,  Greene*s  earliest  attempts  at 
dramatic  composition  in  blank  verse.  Tliey  are  in  the  style  of 
Tamburlaine,  and  they  retlect  too  laithiully  the  worst  features 
of  that  work.  But  with  all  its  fustian  tbey  have  none  of  its 
music,  with  all  its  absurdities  as  a  drama  they  have  none  of  its 
beauties  as  a  poem.  I'he  ^Looking  Glass'  is  a  wild  and  silly 
medley,  for  which  we  suspect  Lodge  was  mainly  responsible. 
it  is,  therefore,  as  the  author  of  the  plays  of  the  second  group, 
and  as  the  author  of  those  plays  only,  that  Greene  deserves 
attention. 

Of  the  importance  of  these  phiys  in  the  history  of  our  drama 
there  ran  he  no  question.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
author  of  '  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  '  and  of  the  'Scottish 
iiislory  of  James  IV.'  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  romantic 
comedy,  as  the  author  of  *  Tamburlaine*  and  *  Edward  IL* stands 
to  romantic  tragedy.  If,  historically  speaking,  it  is  oniy  a  step 
from  '  Edward  II.'  to  *  Henry  V.,'  it  is,  historically  sjieaking,  only 
a  step  from  *  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  '  and  *  James  IV.*  to 
the  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona*  and  to  'As  You  Like  It,*  Wc 
hai'e  only  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  comedy  before  it  came 
into  Greeners  hands,  to  see  how  great  was  the  revoluti<m  effected 
by  him.  On  the  p<»pular  stage  it  had  scarcely  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  the  old  barbarism.  It  still  clung  to  the  ohl  stanzas; 
or  if,  as  in  the  '  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave'  and  in  the  'Taming 
of  a  Shrew'  it  employed  blank  verse,  the  blank  verse  was  blank 
verse  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose.  It  still  clung  to  the 
old  buffoonery.  It  still  remained  unilluminated  by  romance  or 
poetry.  In  the  theatre  of  tbe  classical  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  mere  academic  exercise,  as  it  was  with  Lyly,  or 
a  mere  copy  from  the  Italian,  as  it  had  been  with  Gascoigne. 
We  open  Greene's  comedies,  and  we  are  in  the  world  of  Shuk- 
speare,  we  are  with  the  sisters  of  Olivia  and  Imogen,  with  the 
brethren  of  Touchstone  and  Florizel,  in  the  homes  of  Phebe  and 
Perdiia.  We  breathe  the  same  atmosphere,  we  listen  to  the  same 
language. 

It  was  Greene  who  first  brought  comedy  into  contact  with  the 
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blithe  bright  life  of  Elizabethan  England,  into  contact  with 
poetry,  into  contact  with  romance.  He  took  it  out  into  the 
woods  and  tbe  fields,  and  gave  it  all  the  charm  of  the  idyll ;  htf 
filled  it  witLi  incident  and  adventure,  and  gave  it  all  the  interval 
of  the  novel.  A  freshness  as  of  the  morning  pervades  thrsff 
delightful  medleys.  Turn  where  we  will — to  the  loves  of  Lac)" 
and  Margaret  at  merry  Fressingfietd,  to  the  wizard  friar  and  the 
marvels  of  his  magic  cell  at  Oxford,  to  the  patriot  Pinner  and 
Lis  boisterous  triumphs,  to  Oberon  with  his  faeries  and  antics 
revelling  round  him,  to  the  waggeries  of  Slipper  and  Allies — 
everywhere  we  find  the  same  light  and  happy  touch,  the  same 
free  joyous  aban<lon.  Mis  serious  scenes  are  often  admirable. 
We  really  know  nothing  more  touching  than  the  reconciliation 
of  James  and  Dorothea  at  the  conclusion  of  'James  IV./ and 
nothing  more  eloquent  with  the  simple  eloquence  of  the  heart 
than  Margaret's  vindication  of  Lacy  in  *■  Friar  Bacon/  The 
scene  again  in  the  Second  Act  of  'James  IV.,*  where  Eustace 
first  meets  Ida,  would  in  our  opinion  alone  suffice  to  place 
Greene  in  the  front  rank  of  Idyllic  poets.  Greene's  plots  an 
too  loosely  constructed,  his  characters  too  sketchy,  bis  grasp 
and  range  too  limited,  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  amoDg 
dramatists,  and  yet  as  we  read  these  medleys  we  cannot  but  feci 
how  closely  we  are  standing  to  the  romantic  comedies  of  Sbak- 
speare.  And  the  resemblance  lies  not  merely  generally  in  the 
fact,  that  the  same  unforced  and  genial  energy  is  at  work  in 
both,  and  in  the  fact  that  both  have,  as  it  were,  their  roots  in 
the  same  rich  soil,  but  in  particular  resemblances.  In  Greene'i 
women,  in  Margaret,  for  example,  in  *  Friar  Bacon  and  Friw 
Bungay,'  and  in  Ida  and  Dorothea  in  'James  IV.*  we  see  in 
outline  the  women  most  characteristic  of  Shakspcariaa  romantic 
comedy,  while  Slipper,  Nano  and  Miles  are  undoubtedly  the 
prototypes  of  the  Shakspparian  clown.  Nor  could  any  one  who 
comjiares  the  versification  and  diction  of  Shakspeare's  early 
romances  with  the  versification  and  diction  of  Greene's  medleys, 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  similarity  between  them. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Sliakspeare  owed  at  least  as  much  to  Greene 
as  he  owctl  to  Marlowe.  In  the  rhynied  couplets  and  in  the 
blank  verse  of  his  earlier  comedies  the  influence  of  Greene  is 
unmistakable,  and  we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  prose 
dialogue  of  Shakspeare — we  are  not  of  course  speaking  of  his 
maturer  plays — was  modelled  on  the  prose  dialogue  of  Greene. 

Third  in  the  triumvirate  with  Marlowe  and  Greene  stands 
George  Peele,  The  merits  of  Peele  have  been  greatly  over-rated- 
They  were  ridiculously  over-rated  by  his  contemporaries.  They 
have  been  inexplicably  over-rated  by  modem  critics.     Gifford 
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classes  him  with  Marlowe.  Dyce  ranks  him  above  Greene. 
Campbell,  in  an  often-quoted  passage,  prtmounces  his  David  and 
Bethosalie  to  be  the  *  earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony 
that  can  be  traced  in  our  dramatic  literature/  and  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  *  solid  veracity '  and  *  ideal  beauty  *  of  his  characters.  The 
tradition  that  Milton  borrowed  the  plot  of  'Comus'  from  the 
*  Old  Wives'  Tale/  a  tradition  which  appears  to  us  absolutely 
without  foundation,  has,  we  suspect,  greatly  contributed  to  this 
factitious  reputation.  The  truth  is,  that  of  Peelers  six  plays, 
there  is  not  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  meritorious  as  a 
drama  or  to  have  contributed  any  new  elements  to  dramatic 
composition.  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Chlamydes  is  in  the  style 
of  '  Damon  and  Pyttieas,'  and  is,  if  possible,  more  insuffer- 
ably dull.  The  'Arraignment  of  Paris'  is  a  mere  pageant. 
Neither  *  Edward  the  First '  nor  the  *  Battle  of  Alcazar '  contains 
a  single  effective  scene,  or  a  single  well-known  character,  a 
single  touch  of  genuine  pathos,  a  single  stroke  of  genuine 
humour.  In  the  *  Old  Wives'  Tale'  we  have  an  attempt  in 
the  manner  of  Greene,  but  the  difference  between  the  medleys 
of  Greene  and  the  medley  of  Peele  is  the  difference  between 
an  artfully-varied  panorama  and  the  anarchy  of  distempered 
dreams.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 
XJlrici,  indeed,  discerns,  or  affects  to  discern,  a  profound  alle- 
gory underlying  these  absurdities.  We  can  only  say  that  even 
with  the  clue  which  he  has  furnished  we  fail  to  see  the  allegory. 
Peele*s  best  play  is  undoubtedly  *  King  David  and  Fair  Beth- 
be/  but  it  is  best  only  in  the  sense  of  containing  his  finest 
riting.  As  a  drama  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
others — that  is  to  say,  it   is  perfectly  worthless. 

Peele*s  sole  merit  lies  in  his  style  and  in  a  certain  fertility  of 
fancy.  His  style  c^annot  indccnl  be  praised  without  reservation. 
It  is  t(XJ  ornate;  it  is  too  diffuse;  it  is  wholly  lacking  in  nerve  and 
energy,  bat  it  is  flowing  and  harmonious.  The  heroic  couplets 
in  his '  Arraignment  of  Paris'  have  a  sweetness  and  fluency 
such  as  English  versification  had  only  occasionally  attained 
before,  and  though  his  blank  verse  has  the  monotony  necessarily 
characteristic  of  blank  verse  constructed  on  the  model  of  the 
couplet,  it  is  at  times  exquisitely  musical.  If  that  noble 
measure,  which  is  to  poetry  what  the  organ  is  to  music,  owed  its 
trumpet  stop  to  Marlowe,  it  may,  we  think,  with  equal  truth  be 
said  to  owe  its  flute-atop  to  Peele.  The  opening  scene  of  '  King 
David  and  Fair  Bethsabe'  is  in  mere  melliiluousness  equal  to 
anything  which  has  been  produced  in  blank  verse  since. 

It  is,  we  think,  to  be  regretted  that  Peele  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  Guarini  and  Tasso.     Had  he  applied  himself  to  the 
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composition  of  sucli  works  as  the  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Flclo, 
he  would  have  excelled.  ]n  his  drama  ma^^  be  discerned  alt  the 
characteristics  of  those  most  pleasing  poets,*  the  same  delight 
in  dallying  with  tender  ami  grateful  images,  the  same  splendour 
of  colouring,  the  same  curii>us  mixture  of  paganism  and  senti- 
ment, the  same  instinctive  selection  of  such  scenes  and  objecij 
in  Nature  as  charm  rather  than  impose  ;  the  same  felicitj  In 
rhetorically  portraying  them  ;  the  same  liquid  harmony  of  verse; 
the  same  ornate  elaboration  of  diction.  Nor,  on  the  negative 
side,  is  the  resemblance  less  striking.  Like  them,  Peele  has  no 
power  over  the  passions,  no  rapidity  of  movement,  nothing  that 
stirs,  nothing  that  elevates. 

With  the  names  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Pcele,  are  usually 
associateil  the  names  of  Thomas  Nash  and  of  Thomas  Lodge.  Of 
Nash*s  dramas  one  only  has  survived,  an  absurd  and  tedlons 
medley  entitled  :  '  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament.'  He 
is  stated  also  to  have  been  Marlowe's  coadjutor  in  that  wretched 
travesty  of  the  fourth  TEneid — 'Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage' — 
the  most  worthless  portions  of  which  may  on  internal  evidence 
be  with  some  confidence  assigned  to  him.  Nash's  laurels  were, 
it  should  be  added,  won  on  other  fields.  Asa  prose  satirist  be 
had  neither  equal  nor  second  among  bis  contemporaries.  And 
what  is  true  of  Nash  is  true  aUo  of  Lodge.  Of  all  Lodge's 
multifarious  writings,  his  contributions  ta  the  drama  form  the 
least  valuable  portion.  He  has  written  excellent  prose  pamphlets. 
His  versions  of  Sc^neta  and  Josephus  placed  him  beside  North 
and  Holland  in  the  front  rank  of  classical  translators.  He 
Is  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  and 
musical  lyrics  to  be  found  in  our  language.  His  *  Pastoral 
Poems/  and  above  all  liis  'Scilla's  Metamorphosis,*  though  of 
a  beauty  too  luscious  and  Hurid  to  please  a  severe  taste,  are 
among  the  best  things  of  Ibeir  kind.  On  his  delightful  prose 
romance  *  Rosalynde,  or  Euphues  Golden  Legacy,*  Shaksjaeore 
founded  'As  You  Like  It,*  n\n\  it  is  doing  Lodge  no  more  than 
justice  to  say  that  we  still  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  drama  to 
the  novel.  But  his  powers,  versatile  though  they  were,  were  not 
such  as  qualified  him  to  excel  as  a  draniatiAt.  His  only  extant 
play — of  his  share  in  'The  Looking-Glass  for  London  and 
England'  we  have  already  spoken — is  'The  Wounds  of  Civil 
War.'  It  treats  of  the  struggle  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  and 
is  based  partly  on  Plutarch  and  partly  on  apocryphal  matter^ 
which  is  for  aught  wc  know  Lodge's  own  invention.  The  ploc 
is   ill-construrted,  the   characters,  though   by  no  means  without 

*  It  IB  scarcely  necessarj  to  wy  tliat  we  are  ipeaking  of  Tawo  simplf  li  tb* 
poet  of  tho  Amixita. 
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individuality,  are  without  Interest,  and 
its  studied  variety,  has  all  the  effect 
monotony. 

In  passing  from  this  school  of  playwrights  to  Kyd,  wc  pass 
to  a  dramatist  whose  proper  place  in  the  history  of  the  KlLza- 
bethan  stage  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  Almost 
everything  relating  to  Kyd  rests  on  mere  conjecture.  We 
know  neither  the  date  of  the  composition  of  his  plays,  nor  the 
date  of  their  first  appearance.  Of  the  three  extant  dramas 
attributed  to  him,  the  authenticity  of  two  is  more  than  doubtful, 
and  to  complete  our  perplexity,  the  text  of  the  only  drama 
which  is  indisputably  his  has  been  largely  interpolated  by  other 
Lands.  Indeed,  all  that  is  certainly  known  about  him  is  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  piece  called  the  *  Spanish  Tragedy,*  that 
he  translated,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  paraphrased  Robert 
Gamicr's  'Cornelia,*  and  that  by  the  year  1598  he  stood  high 
among  the  tragic  poets  of  his  day.  The  two  other  plays,  which 
have  with  more  or  less  probability  been  ascribed  to  him»  are 
'  Jeronimo/  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the*  Spanish  Tragedy,* 
and  a  tragedy  called  'Soliman  and  Perseda.'  Tliat  *  Jeronimo* 
is  rightly  attributed  to  him  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  by 
anyone  who  has  compared  it  carefully  with  *  The  Spanish 
Tragedy  *  and  *  Cornelia.'  Ulrici's  objections  seem  to  us 
frivolous  in  the  extreme.  With  regard  to  *  Solyman  and 
Perseda'  we  cannot  speak  with  equal  confidence.  If  it  was 
written  by  Kyd  it  was  probably  his  earliest  work. 

The  popular  notion  about  Kyd  is  that  he  was  a  sensational 
dramatist  of  the  worst  type;  that  he  was  the  first  to  employ  on 
our  stage  the  ghastly  and  repulsive  machinery  of  classical 
Italian  melodrama  ;  and  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  style 
wbich  was  worthy  of  Pistol.  And  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
the  wliole  truth.  Even  admitting  that  the  passages  which 
Lamb  calls  the  salt  of  *The  Spanish  Tragedy'  are  not  from 
Kjd*s  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  genius  of  the  man 
who  sketched  in  this  and  in  the  sister  play  the  characters  of 
Andrea,  of  Horatio,  of  Balthezar,  of  Lorenzo,  of  Jeronimo; 
who  painted  the  parting  scene  between  Andrea  and  Belimpcria, 
and  the  scene  in  which  Jeronimo  and  Isabella  lament  their 
murdered  son.  That  his  style  is  often  absurdly  stilted  no  one 
would  deny,  but  this  peculi  rity  is  rather  its  besetting  fault  than 
its  distinguishing  characteristic. 

Kyd's  services  to  English  tragedy  were,  we  think,  more 
important  than  is  commonly  supposed.  He  stands  midway 
between  two  great  schools ;  between  the  Literary  and  Academic 
school  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  Domestic  and  Realistic 
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school  on  the  other.  Regarded  superficially,  he  might  perhaps 
be  confounded  with  a  mere  copyist  of  Italian  inmlels.  His 
diction  is  not  unfrcqucntly  classical  even  to  pedantry ;  Le 
indulges  largely  in  the  arid  and  monotonous  declamation 
peculiar  to  Italian  tragedy;  he  delights  in  the  exhibition  of 
*  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  nets,'  And  yet,  with  all  this,  the 
impression  which  his  plays  make  on  us  is  very  different  from 
the  impression  made  on  us  by  the  Italian  tragedies.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  reas<fn.  The  canvas  of  Kyd  is  more 
crowded  ;  his  touch  is  broader  and  bolder,  his  colour  fuller  add 
deeper;  his  action  is  infinitely  more  diversified,  animated,  and 
rapid  ;  his  characters  are  more  human  ;  he  has  more  passion, 
he  has  more  pathos.  If  he  nims  ton  much  at  sem^ational  eifccts, 
he  is  sometimes  simple  and  natural.  Again,  his  style  wbcD 
compared  with  that  of  the  Italian  school  presents  almost  as  m*ny 
points  of  <lissimilarity  as  it  presents  points  of  resemblanoe. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  freer  and  looser,  of  a  coarser  texture,  of  a  m(»re 
colloquial  cast.  We  trace  in  it  for  the  first  time  that  curion* 
mixture  of  homeliness  and  pomp,  that  rugged  vigour,  that 
sparseness  of  poetic  ornament,  that  indifference  to  vcrbtl 
harmony,  which  distinguish  the  style  of  tlic  domestic  pUts.- 
In  a  word,  Kyd  so  mo<Hfied  classical  tragedy,  that  he  educed 
out  of  it  a  species  of  drama  as  distinct  from  that  of  Marlowe, 
Greene,  and  Peele  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  was  distinct  from 
that  of  Sackville,  Gascoign,  and  Hughes  on  the  other.  It  it 
this  which  constitutes  his  historical  importance.  It  is  ihii 
which  connects  him  with  that  remarkable  school  of  which  wv 
are  about  to  speak,  a  school  of  which  it  would  not  indeed  be 
true  to  say  that  he  was  the  founder,  but  of  which  be  was  in 
many  important  respects  the  forerunner.  We  allude,  of  coonev 
to  the  domestic  dramatists. 

lu  the  theatre  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peele  the  realistic 
element  had,  as  wc  have  seen,  been  subordinate  to  the  poetic. 
It  was  .IS  poets  and  scholars  that  they  had  approached  the 
drama;  it  was  as  poets  and  scholars  that  they  constructed 
it  Hence  they  avoided  with  instinctive  aversion  all  that  wts 
sordid,  prosaic,  and  commonplace.  Hence,  in  selecting  their 
plttls,  tliey  were  careful  to  choose  such  subjects  as  remmmcDded 
themselves  by  their  dignity  or  grace.  With  equnl  snlititadc 
had  they  employed  all  the  resources  of  learning  and  rhetoric  tp 
elevate  and  embellish  their  style,  and  all  the  resourcet  of 
imagination  and  fancy  to  cast  the  halo  of  poetry  over  life- 
The  result  was,  that  they  had  produced  works  which  stand  muck 
higher  as  poems  than  as  dramas — works  which  are  not  indeed 
without  dramatic  merit,  and  dramatic  merit  of  a  high  order. 
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which,  where  they  reflect  humanity,  reflect  it  only  in  its 
ic  or  poetic  aspects.       Wherever  they  hai!    attempted,  as 
they  lia<l  someiiines  done  in  comedy,  to  be  strictly  realistic 
tbey  had  signally  tailed. 

With  the  writers  of  domestic  tragedy  it  was  exactly  the 
reverse.  With  them  the  poetic  element  was  not  simply  subor- 
dinate to  the  realistk",  but  almost  entirely  disrippe<\red.  Re- 
jcctini^  fiction  tiicy  took  their  stand  on  naked  fact.  Rejecting 
transcendentalism,  they  prilled  themselves  on  their  prosaic 
fidelity  to  prosaic  truth.  For  the  graces  of  expression  they 
care<l  nothing. 

'  Naked  tragedy 

k  Wherein  no  filed  pointa  are  foisted  in, 

To  make  it  jdcuiiLng  to  the  ear  or  oye. 
For  simple  truth  is  gracious  enough 
And  needs  uo  other  {K>iuts  of  gluziug  stuff.' 

This,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  was  their 
aim.  If  they  exercised  imaj^inalion,  they  exercised  it  only  in 
ftiling  up  interstices  in  tradition,  in  vivifying  incident,  in  ani- 
mating character,  in  analyzing  emotion  and  passion.  The 
materials  on  which  they  worked  were  of  the  coarsest  kind. 
Some  wretched  story  of  calamity  and  crime,  such  as  was  then 
and  is  now  constantly  repeating  itself  in  the  lower  and  middle 
walks  of  life,  furnished  them  with  their  plots.  Thus,  on  the 
murder  of  a  London  merchant  near  Shooter's  Hill,  in  1573, 
was  founded  the  anonymous  tragedy  of  'A  Warning  for  Fair 
Women.*  Thus,  on  the  murder  of  a  country  gentleman  in 
Kent,  a1>out  1551,  was  founded  *  Arden  of  Faversham/  On  a 
murder  of  peculiar  atrocity,  which  occurred  in  Thames  Street, 
Rolxrrt  Varington  partially  founded  his  'Two  Tragedies  in 
One ' ;  while  on  the  murder  of  two  children  by  their  father  at 
Calverley,  in  Yorkshire,  was  founded  'The  Yorkshire  Tragedy.' 
Of  these  plays,  the  earliest  in  point  of  publication,  and  pre- 
sumably therefore  the  earliest  in  point  of  composition,  was 
*  Arden  of  Faversham,'  which  was  printed  in  1592.  The  author 
of  this  most  powerful  ph-ky  is  not  known.  Whoever  he  was,  he 
not  only  possessed  incomparably  the  greatest  purely  dramatic 
genius  which  had  revealed  itself  in  tragedy  anterior  to  the 
period  of  Shakspeare's  mature  activity,  but  he  exercised,  in 
conjunction  with  the  writers  of  the  school  of  which  he  was  the 
representative,  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  development  of 
popular  tragedy.  Of  so  high  an  order  of  excellence  is  this 
drama,  that  many  eminent  critics  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute 
it  to  Shakspeare.  From  that  opinion  we  altogether  dissent.  It 
has  no  external  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  the  internal  evidence 
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appears  to  us  conclusive  against  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
marked  than  the  style  of  this  play.  Nothing  can  be  more 
marked  than  the  style  of  Shakspeare,  So  marked  indeed  is  his 
style — his  early  style — his  middle  style — his  latter  style — that 
the  merest  tyro  in  literary  criticism  could  never  confound  them 
with  the  style  of  any  other  poet.       Now  between  tlie  style  of 

*  Arden '  and  the  style  of  the  plays  which  Shakspeare  was  writiag 
in  and  before  1592,  there  is  absolutely  no  resemblance  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  radically  and  essentially  dissimilar. 
If,  again,  we  turn  to  the  characters,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fee! 
how  wide  is  the  interval  which  separates  the  author  of  this 
drama  from  the  youthful  Shakspeare.  Of  all  Shakspeare's 
powers  the  power  of  characterization  was  the  slowest  in  develop- 
ing itself;  indeed,  it  developed  itself  so  gradually  that  the 
successive  stages  in  its  progress  may  be  distinctly  tracetl  in  the 
plays  which  lie  between  what  Gervinus  calls  the  Period  of 
Apprenticeship  and  about  the  end  of  1598.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  in  1592  he  should  have 
suddenly  exhibited  a  grasp  and  power  in  the  delineation  of 
character  not  unworthy  of  the  maturity  of  his  genius,  and  then 
as  suddenly  have  relapsed  into  the  immaturity  and  sketchiness 
of  his  early  manner.  To  suppose  that  the  firm  strong  hand 
which  drew  Alice  Arden,  Michael  and  Mosbie,  was  the  same 
band  which  must  at  the  same  time,  or  about  the  same  time, 
have  been  faltering  on  the  canvas  of  *  Titus  Andronicus,*  the 

*  Comedy  of  Errors,*  and  the  '  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VL,'  is  to 
suppose  what  is  not  merely  contrary  to  all  analogy,  but  simply 
incredible,  Could  the  composition  of  '  Arden  '  be  assigned  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  1592  or  1593,  the  difficulty  would  act 
be  so  great.  But  to  date  it  later  is  impossible.  It  appeared 
exactly  as  we  have  it  now  in  that  year.  And  whether  it  be,  as 
Mr.  Symonds  surmises,  the  recast  of  an  older  play  or  an  original 
production,  one  thing  is  clear,  the  hand  which  recast  it  is  not 
the  hand  which  recast  'The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,*  and 

*  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York ' ;  while  if  on 
the  other  hand  it  be,  what  we  have  no  doubt  it  is,  an  original 
work,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  could  have  emanated  only  from 
a  master  in  the  art  of  dramatic  composition  and  realistic  eSecu 
And  that  in  1592  Shakspeare  was  most  assuredly  not. 

VVc  are  convinced,  then,  that  Shakspeare  was  not  the  author 
of  *  Arden  of  Faversham,'  but  that  it  was  the  production  of  a 
powerful  and  original  genius,  the  possessor  of  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  identify.  Whoever  he  was,  he  occupies  a  foremost 
plnce  in  the  history  of  pre-Sbakspearian  drama,  not  only  « 
being  the  typical  representative,  and  in  all  probability  inaugu- 
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rator  of  a  new  and  important  school  of  Tragedy,  but  on  account 
of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  his  work,  and  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  he  and  his  school  undoubtedly  exercised  on  the 
dramatic  activity  of  Shaks]>eare. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  English  drama  when  Shak- 
spearc  entered  on  his  career.  It  had  attained,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  high  point  of  pf>etical  and  rhetorical  excellence  in  the  hands 
of  Marlowe  and  Peele.  By  Greene  it  had  been  brought  into 
contact  with  ordinary  life,  but  with  ordinary  life  in  its  romantic 
aspects.  The  author  of  *Arden  of  Faversham  *  had  divorced  it 
from  poetry  and  romance,  and  taught  it  to  become  simply 
realistic.  It  remained  fi>r  Shakspeare  to  combine,  and  in  com- 
bining to  perfect  all  these  elements.  Nothing  can  shake  the 
supremacy  of  that  mighty  genius.  Nothing  can  diminish  the 
immense  interval  which  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  separated 
him  from  the  most  gifted  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
And  yet,  when  we  reflect  un  what  had  been  accomplished  during 
the  ptrriod  which  we  have  been  passing  under  review,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  extent  of  his  indebtedness 
to  those  who  preceded  him.  Everything  had,  as  it  were,  been 
made  ready  for  his  advent.  The  tools  with  which  be  was  to 
work  had  been  forged  ;  the  patterns  on  which  ho  was  to  work 
bad  been  designed;  the  material  on  which  he  was  to  work  had 
been  prepared. 

And  now  we  must  conclude.  We  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Symonds'  History,  and  if  we  ulTer  no 
apology  for  the  freedom  with  which  we  hare  spoken  of  what 
appeared  to  us  to  be  blemishes  in  the  first  instalment  of  it,  it  is 
because  we  feel  convinced  that  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Symonds's  good 
sense  and  good  taste  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 


Aht. 
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Aet.  III. — Ilistori/  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England,  from 
the  earliest  Times  to  the  present  Day,  By  Stephen  Doweil. 
4  vols.     London,  1884. 

2.  A  Ilistonj  of  the  Custom- Revenue  in  England,  from  the  eariktt 
Times  to  the  Year  1827.  By  Hubert  Hall.  2  vols.  LondoD, 
1885. 

3.  L^hnpot  sur  le  Rcvenu.     Par  Joseph  Chailley.     Paris. 

4.  TraiU'  de  la  Science  des  Einances,  Par  r«iul  Leroy-Bcaulicu, 
2  tomes.     Paris. 

5.  Local  Government  and  Local  Taxation  in  England  and  fFaies. 
By  R.  S.  Wright  and  Henry  Hobhouse.     London,  1884. 

THE  place  which  taxation  takes  cither  in  ordinary  history  or 
in  general  literature,  is  disprnporlionatclv  small  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  n  pood  or  a  bad  system  of  finance  OTer 
both  the  happiness  and  the  habits  of  mankind.  A  force  which, 
among  other  results,  has  excited  dantrerous  revolts,  has  split  and 
severed  might}'  empires,  has  brought  about  the  decline  of 
kingdoms,  has  moulded  the  forms  of  the  d  wet  ting-places,  has 
modified  the  clothes,  and  at  times  even  excited  the  diseases  of 
nations,  must  be  admitted  to  be  amongst  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  all-pervading  of  the  inHucnces  which 
sway  the  shifting  currents  of  human  life.  Vet  few  have  been 
those  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  a  chronicle  of  the  detaili 
of  taxation.  ^  Drop  by  drop  the  cup  is  filled  up.'  The  over- 
flowings of  the  cup  have  been  remembered,  the  bitterness  of 
the  draught  has  ()een  noted,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  dropi 
were  collected  has  frequently  not  been  thought  of  so  much 
moment  as  to  deserve  detailed  record.  We  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  labours  of  earlier  workers  in  the  field,  and  of  the  merits 
of  such  books  as  the  *  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical 
Influence  of  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System,'  by  McCulloch, 
a  classic  of  our  Economic  Literature;  or  of  the  summary  of  the 
finance  o^  this  country  from  1842  to  1861,  contained  in  the 
'  Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy  *  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc, 
now  Lord  Iddesleigh.  But  botli  these  able  critics  of  our  system 
of  taxation  would,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  have  welcomed  the  work 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  books  with  which  this  article 
commences,  the  'History  of  Taxation,'  by  Mr.  Doweil.  The 
position  which  Mr,  Doweil  holds  in  the  office  of  Inland  Revenue 
enabled  him  to  investigate  his  subject  to  great  advantage,  and 
he  has  used  his  opportunities  with  great  judgment.  For  the 
puq^ose  which  he  contempUited,  it  was  not  a  statement  of 
principles,  but  a  clear,  straightforward  chronicle  of  facts  which 
was  required,  and  such  a  chronicle  he  has  given  us.     Mr.  Doweil 
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takes  us  back  even  as  far  as  the  times  of  Roman  occupation  of 
this  island.  But  it  is  not  till  tLe  Anglo-Saxon  period  that  the 
first  principle  is  found  applied — that  the  justification  of  taxa- 
tion is  service  rendered  ;  in  that  case  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  first  lax  raisc<l  in  England,  if  we  pass  onward,  as  we 
maj,  from  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  and  the 
personal  requirements  of  the  earlier  kings,  was  levied  fur  a  pur- 
pose as  needful  now  as  then — the  defence  of  the  country  by  sea. 
And  it  is  curious,  as  showing  at  how  early  a  date  such  a  basis 
for  taxation  was  thought  of — that  a  hearth-tax — the  tax  of  smoke- 
farthings,  or  fumnge — is  among  the  traditions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy,  going  back  probablv  even  to  earlier  times. 

No  new  form  of  taxation,  Mr.  Dowell  mentions,  resulted 
immetliately  from  the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  The 
King  continued  to  derive  his  revenue  mainly  from  the  demesne. 
His  power  was  increased  by  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of 
those  who  had  fought  for  Harold.  Gradually  the  necessities  of 
the  Conqueror  introduced  the  feudal  system  of  land-tenures. 
From  the  incidents  and  casualties  of  this,  a  considerable  revenue 
was  derived,  practically  only  abolished  at  the  outbrejik  of  the 
Civil  \V  ar.  The  roots  of  two  other  branches  of  modern  revenue 
■re  to  be  traced  in  the  obligation  of  all  the  tenants  of  ancient 
demesne  to  assist  the  King  on  any  occasion  of  extraordinary 
expense,  but  more  particularly  on  a  military  expedition,  when 
the  extent  of  their  liability  went  ev(  n  to  the  tenth  part  of  their 
goods ;  and  in  the  fact  of  Pris.ige,  the  right  to  take  a  cask  or  two 
casks,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  cargo,  from  wine-laden 
ships  on  their  arrival  at  a  port,  the  rudimentary  basis  of  customs 
duties  may  be  found  latent. 

The  feudal  system,  associaTcd  in  poetry  with  a  glamour  of 
romance,  with  knightly  bearing,  with  brilliant  achievements, 
tournaments,  and  gay  traj)pings,  when  looked  at  from  the  fiscal 
point  of  view,  presents  a  scries  of  transactions  at  least  as  prosaic 
as  the  entries  in  any  shopkeeper's  ledger.  The  tenant  by  knight's 
service  was  bound  to  serve  the  King  personally,  in  arms,  for  forty 
days  in  every  year.  The  description  of  this  duty  rccals  to  the 
mind  the  host  of  knightly  warriors,  each  bound  to  do  service  to  his 
Sovereign,  to  undergo  any  hardship,  to  imperil  his  timbs,  to  risk 
his  life,  at  the  bidding  of  his  Lord.  But  with  the  very  first  pro- 
vision of  the  system  of  tenure  all  the  tinsel  drops  off.  Nothing 
can  seem  more  suitable,  nothing  led  in  practice  to  greater  acts  of 
injustice,  to  more  ignoble  bargainings,  than  the  system  of  Ward- 
ship. On  the  death  of  a  tenani-in-chicf,  the  King  came  in  to  ward 
off  intruders  until  the  heir  appeared  to  claim  the  lands  and  to 
do  homage.     For  this  a  year's  profits  were  due,     \V  hen  the  heir 
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was  a  minor,  and  therefore  incapable  of  doing;  knight-iervice, 
the  King  kept  him  in  ward,  and  bis  lands  in  possession,  pro- 
viding a  substitute  to  perform  the  services  due  from  the  minor. 
When  the  infant  was  an  heiress,  the  King,  by  the  same  train  of 
reasoning,  was  entitled  to  select  a  husband  lor  her,  and  to  givf 
her  away  in  marriage  to  a  person  capable  of  doing  knight- 
service  to  the  King.  The  *maritigium,*  or  right  of  bestowal 
in  marriage,  was  extended  eventually  to  men.  Thus  on  the 
Exchequer  Rolls  is  the  entry  that  '  Walter  dc  Caucey  gives  15/. 
for  leave  to  marry  when  and  whom  he  pleases ;  Wiveronc,  of 
Ipswich,  4/.,  and  a  mark  of  silver,  that  she  may  not  be  married, 
except  to  her  own  good  liking :  ne  capiat  virura  nisi  quem 
voluerit.'  Even  marriage  did  not  always  completely  extinguish 
the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  in  these  matters  :  thus,  *  The  wife  of 
Hugo  de  Nevill  gives  to  the  King  200  hens  for  permission  to 
sleep  with  her  husband,  Hugo  dc  Nevill,  for  one  night,  Thomas 
de  Sandford  being  pledged  for  100  hens,  Robert  de  Abrincis 
fines  for  pardon  of  the  King^s  ill-will  in  the  matter  of  the 
.daughter  of  Geldewin  de  Dol,'  Sec.  The  system  of  exftcting 
fines  on  every  possible  occasion  gradually  extended  itself.  Thus, 
*The  Bishop  of  Winchester  owes  a  tonell  of  good  wine  for  not 
reminding  the  King  (John)  about  a  girdle  for  the  Countess  of 
Albemarle  ;  and  Robert  dc  Vaux  fines  in  five  of  the  best  palfreys 
that  the  same  King  would  bold  his  tongue  about  the  wife  of 
Henry  Pinel.**  These  extracts  show  how  soon  the  system  of 
fines  became  a  mere  method  of  arbitrary  exaction.  The  rule  of 
knight-service  in  person  did  not  last  long  either.  The  feudal 
array  was  difficult  to  manage;  great  barons  arrived  late  at  the 
muster  of  the  host ;  all  sorts  of  disputes  and  wranglings  occurred 
about  place  and  precedence;  the  strict  limitation  of  the  term  of 
compulsory  service  to  forty  days  fixed  an  inconvenient  term  to 
any  lengthened  expedition.  Hence  Henry  Plantagenet  found 
it  far  more  convenient,  when  preparing  for  his  expedition  to 
Toulouse,  to  levy  a  fine  in  money  on  every  knight's  fee,  than  In 
depend  on  the  personal  service  of  the  barons.  '  Hoc  anno,  1159, 
rex  Henricus  scotugium  sive  scutajjium  de  AngHa  accepit* 
Expressing  the  matter  gently.  King  Henry — 

'taking  into  considoratiou  the  length  and  difficulty  of  lbs  way,  and 
being  unwilling  to  disturb  either  the  knights  who  lived  in  tba 
country  or  tbo  burghers  and  coimtry  people  generally,  loviod,  in 
Normandy,  sixty  Angevin  sbillinga  on  every  knight's  fee,  and  frcBn 
all  his  other  poescssions,  in  Normandy,  England,  or  elsowhcra,  ac- 
cording to  that  which  seemed  to  him  good,  and  took  with  him,  Cor 
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tho  expedition  to  Toulonso,  liis  chief  Iwirans  with  a  few  poTsonal 
followers,  and  an  inuumerablo  host  of  inorccziarios.' — Rob.  de  Monte, 
Stubbs,  •  Select  Charters/  p.  122. 

The  tax  was  termed  scutagc,  or  shield-monej.  The  arrange- 
ment is  inlcrcstinf;^  as  an  early  example  of  commutation  for  per- 
sonal service.  About  the  same  date,  the  obligation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  to  contribute 
to  the  general  taxation  was  made  to  correspond  more  closely 
with  that  of  the  dwellers  beyond  those  boundaries.  When 
the  county,  including  the  rural  tenants  of  demesne,  yielded 
*danege]d/  the  citizens  yielded  an  '  auxilium.*  From  this 
date  the  idea  of  a  division  between  rural  and  urban  taxation 
appears  to  have  become  fixed,  greatly  as  the  application  of 
the  revenue  raised  has  varied  since  that  period.  There  had, 
from  an  early  date,  been  a  tendency  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  more  heavily  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Several 
causes  led  to  this.  The  powerful  baron  was  more  able  to  resist ; 
the  wealth  of  the  burgher  was  more  obvious.  Against  this  ten- 
dency may  be  set  the  capacity  of  the  citizens  to  combine,  and 
occasionally  the  desire  of  the  monarch  to  play  off  the  power  of 
the  towns  against  that  of  the  baronage, — hence  inducing  him 
to  mitig^atc  exactions  on  those  whose  assistance  he  needed  most. 

An  obligation  to  pay  a  tax,  rated  according  to  the  value  of 
the  property  possessed,  had  been  recognized  in  England  from  a 
very  early  period,  but  the  reducing  this  obligation  to  a  system 
is  connected  with  the  Crusades.  Like  the  other  arrangements 
just  mentioned,  this  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  11.  Tho 
tax  *  touched  all  movables,  reaching  the  landowner  through  his 
Cattle,  farming-stock,  and  corn,  and  other  produce  of  lands,  and 
the  burgher  or  townsman  through  his  furniture,  money,  and 
stock-in-trade,  and  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Saladin  tithe  in  1188.'  * 

Direct  taxation,  the  readiest  method  of  raising  a  revenue  from 
a  fiscal  point  of  view,  is  open,  among  others,  to  one  serious 
objection,  by  which  the  extreme  severity  of  its  application  is 
fortunately  checked.  The  method,  whether  the  form  be  that  of 
a  tenth  on  movable  property,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  or  of 
an  income-tax  in  more  recent  times,  is  so  ready  and  so  easy  to 
put  in  practice  by  those  who  have  to  raise  the  revenue,  that  the. 
draughts  on  those  who  have  to  find  the  money  are  apt  to  be 
prolonged  and  redoubled  till  they  will  bear  it  no  longer.  The 
ftcutages  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  were  not  very  numerous, 
nor  at  very    high  rates,    and   the    necessity  of   ransoming  the 
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monarch  maj  have  reconciled  his  subjects  to  the  taxation 
needed  for  that  purpose.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  nn 
less  than  ten  seutages  were  levied,  and  at  an  increased  rate. 
The  irritation  induced  h_v  these  heavy  demands  cAUsed  the 
limitation  of  the  arhitrary  power  of  the  monarch  by  the  strict 
terms  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  not  only  determined  the  occa- 
sions on  which  a  scutoge  or  aid  might  be  levied,  but  provided 
that  the  prcUites,  earls,  and  bannis  should  be  summoned  by 
personal  writs,  and  the  other  tenants-in-chicf  by  a  gcnfrti 
vfTil  to  the  sherifls  and  bailiffs,  to  take  the  common  counsel  oC 
the  realm  on  imposing  such  a  tax. 

The  constitutional  principle  of  the  assent  of  the  taxpayen 
being  thus  established,  the  nest  point  that  arose  was  the 
question  of  exemptions  from  non-liability  to  meet  the  impo- 
sition. Some  exemptions  to  the  taxation  on  movables  had  beeo 
allowed  from  the  first.  In  the  case  of  the  knights,  their  amu^ 
horses  and  clothinj^;  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  their  horst*, 
books  and  clothing,  and  vestments  and  church  furniture  nf 
every  sort,  and  also  the  jewels  of  clergy  and  laity,  are  thi? 
earliest  instances  cited,  together  with  an  exemption  for  those  who 
served  personally.  The  point  of  capability  did  not  enter  into 
<x)nsideration  at  the  first.  But  when  this  form  of  taxation  was 
universally  applied,  the  impossibility  of  including  the  poorest 
classes  became  obvious.  Hence  in  1232  an  exemption  wai 
granted  for  every  man  who  had  not  movables  of  the  kiud 
specified  to  the  value  of  forty  pennies,  a  quarter  of  a  mark,  At 
least.  A  similar  exemption  was  allowed  in  1237,  bat  ihr 
assessments  were  probably  not  very  strictly  enforced, 

'  For,' as  Mr,  Dowell  nientiouB,  *  in  tho  following  reign  wbctififl 
1275,  the  fourth  yeiir  of  Kdwari  I.,  tlie  first  pailiauiont  of  \it^ 
jninster  granted  to  the  King  a  fiftcr-nlh,  and  the  penplo  were 
ttd  mnguevi^  i.e.  up  to  the  lull  value  of  pro|>erty,  the  pro 
charaoteriBod  as  uuususl  and  unheard  of,  ^*  inaodito  more  ad 
taxatam;"  and  in  the  next  y^^ar,  1276,  tho  King,  willing  tu  aparofii* 
poor,  granted  nn  exemption  to  all  who  3md  not  of  Uio  value  of  Ibn.  ib 
goods,  a  cuusidemble  udrauce  upon  the  exemptions  from  the  fortieth 
of  1232  and  tlie  thirtieth  of  1237/— Dowell,  voL  i.,  p.  lb. 

The  statements  as  to  exemptions  give  some  curious  indications 
of  the  details  of  personal  property  at  various  periods;  thns,  in 
the  assessment  of  121*7,  the  following  articles  were  exempted. 
In  counties  the  armour,  riding-horses,  jewels  and  clothes  of 
knights  and  gentlemen  and  their  wives,  and  their  vessels  «f 
gold,  silver,  and  brass.  In  cities,  boroughs,  and  markct-towDi. 
a  suit  of  clothes  for  every  man  and  another  for  his  wife,  a  bed 
for  both  of  them,  a  ring  and  a  buckle  of  gold  or  silver,  a  girdle 
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of  silk  in  ordinary  use  by  them,  and  a  cup  of  silver  or  nia7cr 
from  wliich  they  drank.  Evervwhere,  the  ^fHjds  of  any  person 
not  amounting  in  the  whole  fo  5s.  in  value. 

Hero  again  we  find  the  principle  of  exemptions  applied  nnd 
extended.  It  is  well  to  make  these  observations  at  the  earliest 
point  when  this  method  of  taxation  was  introduced,  as  showing" 
that  the  necessity  for  these  exemptions  was  recognized  from  the 
first,  and  further  that  the  assessment  appears  to  have  varied  to 
some  extent  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  exaction,  just  as 
an  income-tax  nowadays  is  more  productive  proportionally  at  a 
lower  than  at  a  higher  rate.  There  appears  to  be  a  curiously 
perverted  form  of  conscience  among  the  majority  of  taxpayers, 
which,  while  causing  them  to  he  willing  to  submit  to  what  they 
consider  moderate  taxation,  causes  tbem  also  to  endeavour  to 
e*ade  the  charge  when  it  excreeds  what  seems  to  them  right  and 
fit  to  pay.  People  apparently  will  make  an  honest  return  if  the 
rale  does  not  exceed  say  threepence  in  the  pound  ;  but  if  it  is  a 
shilling,  any  evasion  seems  excusable.  And  the  same  principle, 
or  want  of  it,  appears  to  have  existed  in  all  ages. 

The  taxes  hitherto  mentioned  all  fell  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  realm.  But  from  a  very  remote  period,  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  had  been  subject  to  a  contribution. 

'Another  oiieieiit  eourco  of  rovonue  in  Buglond  couBisiod  in  oxao- 
tions  of  toll  at  the  ports  from  mcrclmnts  importing  or  exj)orting 
goods.  The  origin  of  these  exactions  is  unknown  ;  but  the  reaeou  for 
their  cDBtenco  is  clear.  The  nicrolumt  in  those  predatory  times, 
when  every  one  was  so  ready  and  eager  to  flooc-e  him,  that  **  pill6 
commo  un  marchand,"  becoiue  subsequently  a  j>rovorb,  willingly  paid, 
on  entering  the  kingdom  and  on  talung  his  merchandizo  out  of  it, 
toll  to  tl)c  king,  for  the  necessary  safegnaril  for  himself  and  hia 
merchandize,  "iueundo,  morando,  ot  rodcundo,"  in  port,  on  land,  and 
on  the  Bt^as.  The  toll  was,  in  short,  in  the  nature  uf  a  premium  paid 
to  tlio  King  for  insurance.  But  in  whatever  manner  these  tolls  may 
have  commenced  in  England,  they  became  subsequently  definite  in 
smount,  acquired  by  continuance  the  validity  allowed  to  that  which 
hafi  long  existed,  and  came  to  be  termed  '^  consuotudines,"  or  customs/ 
— Dowell,  vol.  L  p.  83. 

The  duties  levied  in  this  manner,  perhaps  because  they 
were  for  the  most  part  paid  by  foreigners,  came  to  be  rcgardc<l 
more  as  a  direct  payment  to  the  King,  and  under  the  control  of 
his  personal  officers,  than  in  the  case  of  other  taxation.  Thus 
the  prisagc  of  wine  was  a  toll,  taken  by  the  King's  officer,  of 
one  cask  from  a  cargo  consisting  of  ten  up  to  twenty  casks,  and 
of  two  casks  from  a  cargo  nf  twenty  or  more ;  and  when 
in  1302  the  King  offered  to  commute  his  prisage  on  the  wine 
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of  the  foreign  merchants  for  a  fixed  charge,  the  duty,  (ixe<]  at 
two  shillings  for  every  tun  imported,  wa«  termed  '  butlerage,' 
as  in  commutation  of  the  rights  of  the  King's  butler.  To 
this  the  foreign  merchants  agreed ;  but  when  in  the  next 
year,  1303,  the  King  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
his  native  merchants  to  a  similar  arrangement  regarding  bis 
prisage  of  the  wine  imported  by  them,  he  was  unable  to  do  to. 
The  matter  was  fully  discussed  at  a  meeting  held  in  York,  to 
which  forty -two  towns  sent  representatives  ;  but  the  King's  pro- 
posal was  rejected.  The  new  customs  on  wine  and  merchandixe 
were  objected  to  as  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta. 
They  were  suspended  in  1311,  but  revived  in  1322,  rcconfirmrtl 
in  1328,  and  received  legal  sanction  in  the  Statute  of  tlw 
Staple  in  1353.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Customs'  duties. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  direct  taxation  of  the  country  was  i* 
arranged  and  placed  on  a  basis  which  entirely  altered  the 
system  followed,  and  placed  it  on  a  plan  by  far  less  objectionable, 
in  the  sense  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  became  far  uwn 
certain  and  fixed  than  before.  Grants  had  previously  been 
made  to  the  Crown,  whether  compulsory  or  otherwise,  of  the 
fifteenth  from  the  counties  outside  the  royal  demesne,  and  the 
tenth  from  cities,  towns,  and  demesne;  but  the  fifteenth  aod 
tenth  granted  in  the  year  1332,  though  assessed  and  collectcil 
under  writs  in  the  ordinary  form,  were  enforced  with  grc*I 
strictness.  Hence  the  tax  seemed  to  be  four  times  hearicf 
than  it  had  been  before,  and  this  gave  rise  to  coosidenbl* 
complaints. 

In  consequence  of  such  complaints,  an  arrangement  wM 
made  by  which  a  fixed  sum  was  taken  from  each  township  « 
a  composition  for  the  tax.  The  length  of  time  that  this  svsleffl 
has  continued  bad  better  be  described  in  Mr.  DowelTs  words:— 

'Upon  the  basis  of  this  settlement  of  the  fifteenth  and  tontH 
1334,  direct  taxation  mainly  proceeded  from  this  date  until  it 
the  practice  to  add  to  the  grant  of  fiftoontbs  and  tenths  a 
Bubeidy  on  landH  and  goods.     Changed  from  what  the  French 
de  qnotite  to  a  tax  de  repartition^  from  what,  had  not  the  word 
present  day  a  pecnliar  uieauiug,  wu  Hhoald  term  a  rate,  to  s 
land  tax,  being,  not  the  fractional  grant  on  moveables  it  pt 
to  be,  bat  a  stated  sum  divisible  between  certain  districts,  the 
this  form  came  to  ho  regarded  by  the  people  almost  as  of  coi 
tional  right.     When  Icsh  than  the  Rum  for  a  full  fifteenth  and 
was  required,  half  a  fifteenth  or   teuth   was  granted ;  and  wl 
grottlor  sum  wos  required,  it  was  granted  under  the  name  of! 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  or  as  the  cose  might  be.     All  attempts  to  ini 
duce  other  forms  of  taxation  or  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  1' 
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ilmost  inTariftbly  failed.  We  see  tlie  dogged  insistence  of  the 
£ugli&biuan  in  this  mutter  prevail iug  iu  after  tiiuuB  to  turn  the 
general  subsidy  or  new  rate  of  the  Tudor  period  into  another  tax  of 
%  fixed  sum.  The  parliamentary  asBessmeats  of  the  Commouvvcalth 
tinuB  continued  the  tradition.  And  when,  after  the  Kevolution, 
mother  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  and  cstabHsh  the  principles 
of  luting  in  taxation,  the  property  tax  of  William  III.,  planted  in 
the  simo  soil,  grow  gradually  to  roscmhlo  the  assessraents,  the  auh- 
8iilie<;,  and  the  fifteenths  and  tenths  iu  the  form  it  attained  of  the 
fixed  Uud  tax  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  the  present  day,  at  tho 
I  distuice  of  five  contorioa  and  a  half,  tho  consequences  of  tho  arrange- 
ment made  in  1334  for  tlio  local  assessment  of  thu  fifteenth  and  toutli 
aK)  clearly  visihlo  iu  England/— Dawell,  vol.  i.  p.  08. 

The  troubles  which  followed  after  the  death  of  the  Black 
Prince  caused  a  more  speedy  mode  of  raising  a  rei'eniie  to  be 
desired,  and  the  poll-tax  of  1377 — *  a  tax  hitherto  unheard  of* — 
waj  agreed  to.  This  first  poll-tax  was  levied,  and  paid  appa- 
rently without  murmuring.  Perhaps  the  pressing  danger  of 
invasion  threatened  by  the  French  rendered  the  people  more 
pliable.  But  as  troubles  continued,  another  tax  of  the  same 
description  was  agreed  to — equally  a  poll-tax — but  graduated 
so  as  to  be  less  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  inequality. 
Hank  was  the  basis  taken. 

The  two  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Bretagne  were  charged  each 
10  marks,  or  6/.  13*.  4^(L  Earls  and  Countesses,  being  widows, 
'>  marks,  or  4Z, ;  Barons  and  bannerets,  3  marks;  Knights 
Bachelors  and  substantial  Esquires,  a  mark  and  a  half ; 
Enquires  of  less  estate  and  substantial  merchants,  half  a  mark. 
The  Knights  Hospitallers  were  charged  separately.  The  Chief 
Prior,  the  same  as  a  Baron.  Every  Commander  of  the  Order, 
tlie  same  as  a  Knight  Bachelor.  Every  other  brother,  being  a 
Knight  of  the  Order,  13s.  4rf.  The  Judges  and  the  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  were  charged  5?.  Serjeants  and  grand  'ap- 
pienlices  of  the  law,*  21, ;  every  other  *  apprentice  to  the  pro- 
lession  of  the  law/  1/. ;  all  other  apprentices  and  attorneys, 
k  8//. 

The  Mayor  of  London  was  charged  on  tho  footing  of  an  earl ; 

llie  aldermen  of  London  and  the  mayors  of  the  great  towns  on 

the  scale  of  barons  ;  franklins,  farmers,  and  cattle-dealers,  half  a 

Oi.irk  or  a  quarter  of  a  mark.     For  tho  clergy  a  special  scale 

fras  fixed.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  fi/,  13s.  4d. ;  bish4)ps, 

'nitred   abbots,  and    other  spiritual   persons,  being  peers,  4/. ; 

^ther  beneficed  clergy   from  31.  down   to  5*.,  according  to  the 

^alue  of  their  office  ;  monks  and  nuns,  according  to  the  value  of 

^he  house  to  which  the^'  belonged,  from   3^.  4</.  down  to  4<i, 

ThU 
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This  law  wns  also  the  f  liargje  on  the  poorest  class  which  paid 
the  tax  at  all.  The  cI;i9si(ication  of  the  inhabitauts  of  the 
realm  according  to  the  ditrerences  in  this  scale  is  curious.  It 
places  the  Archbishop  ol"  Canterbury  on  the  &ame  footing  as  ibe 
dukes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  ranks  the  other  bishops  anil 
mitred  abbots  for  fiscal  purposes  with  earls.  The  Alavor  of 
London  was  on  the  saim,'  level.  The  Judges  and  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchetjuer  are  ranked  above  earls,  and  otMl 
to  the  rank  on  which  the  Archbishop  js  placed.  While  iLe 
high  standing  of  the  superior  clergy  is  thus  shown,  the  lower 
ranks  among  the  clcrory  arc  estimated  no  higher  ihan  tbe 
commnn  people,  and  are  taxed  like  them.  The  yield  of  this 
graduated  poll-tax  of  137i)  does  not  appear  to  have  dilTorrtl 
much  from  that  received  from  the  simpler  arrangement  of  13m 
— one  example  out  of  many  that  over-elaborated  systems  nf 
taxation  rarely  answer,  in  taxation,  as  in  most  other  arrange- 
ments which  concern  large  bodies  of  people,  the  simplest 
usually  answers  the  best.  Wlien  in  1380  the  need  arose  for 
raising  a  large  amount  by  taxation,  another  plan  was  adopteil. 
In  this  arrangement,  however,  there  was  a  provision  by  means 
of  which  it  was  intended  that  '  the  rich  should  help  the  pixa- — 
the  strong  to  help  the  weak.'  The  wealthiest  was  not  to  pa,r 
more  than  60  groats,  20  shillings  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
no  person  less  than  a  single  groat  for  himself  and  his  wife,  that 
is  to  say,  2(L  each.  This  tax  was  the  proximate  cause  of  ihc 
peasants'  insurrection  uniler  Wat  Tyler.  The  arrangement  ^r 
which  the  strong  were  to  help  the  weak  had  failed  to  ensure  Uie 
popularity  of  the  impost,  founded  as  it  was  on  the  objectionohle 
groat-tax  of  1377,  and  the  final  outbreak  of  hostility  to  it  mtf 
caused  by  the  insolence  of  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  impost;  for 
so  difiicult  was  the  collection  of  the  tax,  that  it  became  necesssij 
to  get  in  the  arrears  by  farming  them. 

After  this,  the  old  method  of  raising  what  was  needed  hf 
fifteenths  and  tenths  was  resumed.  A  graduated  income-tax 
was,  however,  attempted  in  1-435,  and  again  in  1450.  The  tax 
went  as  low  as  the  yearly  value  of  1/.  Those  with  smaller 
fixed  incomes  were  exempted,  as  also  persons  holding  offirtx, 
wages,  or  fees,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  less  than  freehold,  up  (o  s 
value  of  2L  The  scale  of  taxation  was,  from  1/.  to  20/.,  sixpeace 
in  the  pound ;  over  20/.  and  including  200/.,  a  shilling  in  the 
pound  ;  and  over  200/.,  two  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  hear/ 
burthens,  of  which  this  incomc-tax  was  a  part,  formed  one  oi 
the  grievances  which  brought  on  the  rebellion  of  which  Jack 
Cade  was  the  leader.  It  is  somewhat  singular  and  instructivr, 
as  showing  how  little  in  reality  the  effect  of  a  tax  may  turn  ovi 
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to  correspond  with  expectation,  that  both  these  rebellions  (that 
in  which  Wat  Tyler  and  that  in  which  Jack  Cade  figured  as 
leaders)  followed  on  attempts  to  adjust  the  incidence  of  taxation 
to  the  capacity  of  the  tax-payer  to  meet  the  burden  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  levy  a  t'li:  on  the  progressive  system.  Intended  to  be 
popular,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  reverse. 

From  the  rei^n  of  I'^dwanl  III.  onwards  the  sums  raised  by 
means  of  the  Customs  formed  a  large  partial  times  more  than 
half — of  the  revenue  of  the  King.  The  natural  desire  to  secure 
as  much  as  possible  from  foreigners  led  to  taxes  being  imposed 
on  aliens  at  high  rates.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  all 
merchants,  with  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  merchants  of  Spain, 
Bretagne,  and  the  merchonts  of  the  Steel  Yard- — merchants  of 
Alniagne,  having  the  house  in  Loudon  termed  Guilda  Theuti- 
corum,  were  charged  forty  shillings  a  year,  and  any  alien 
keeping  a  house  for  the  *  bruying  of  here'  was  charged  twenty 
shillings.  These  sums,  however,  did  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  Edward  IV. *s  extravagances.  Mr.  Dowell  relates  the  manner 
in  which  he  obtained  assistance  through  the  influence  of  the 
goodwill  shown  him  individually. 

*  Sometimes  he  applied,  persf>nftlly,  to  the  rich  for  aid  ;  Kometimcfi, 
by  letters,  and  soiiiclimcs  by  menna  of  commiFsioners,  in  the  manner 
Qsod  in  former  tiiucH  for  the  tullagos  on  tlio  tcuiuitH  of  (leincsne.  Tho 
first  method  is  amusingly  illustmtrd  in  tho  cJisn  of  tho  bonovulent 
widow  of  tho  wcU-knovvn  stoiy.  EdwaiO,  one  uf  tho  haudsomest  luen 
of  tho  age  antil  worn-out  by  dehnachery,  itus,  moreover,  a  particular 
favonrito  with  tho  ladies;  and  this  rich  widow,  when  lio  aftked  lifer 
for  a  bc'U<jvolc-nco,  gave  him  20^  down  at  once,  saying:  "By  my 
troth,  for  thy  lovely  coontcnanco  thou  shalt  hnvo  oven  20/."  Tho 
King,  who  liml  "  looketl  for  scarce  half  that  sum,  thanked  bor,  ami 
lovinglie  kisaed  her,"  gaining  her  heart  and  jjurso,  for  sho  doubled 
tho  benevolence,  paying  another  20/.,  either  **  becaaso  alio  cstoomcd 
tho  kiss  of  a  king  fto  precioas  a  jewtle,"  or  "  because  tho  flavour  of 
hia  breath  did  bo  c^jmfort  her  stomaoh."  ' — Dowell,  vol.  i.  j).  106. 

The  power  of  calling  on  those  who  are,  or  are  believed  to 
be  wealthy  for  assistance  thus,  naturally  leads  to  great  abuses. 
Still  the  raising  money  in  this  manner  continued  to  be  practised 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  this  date.  To  a  popular 
King  like  Edward  IV^.,  reigning  at  a  time  when  the  merchants 
and  traders  were  subject  to  a  comparatively  light  taxation,  and 
were  rapidly  increasing  in  %vealth,  and  who  besides  *  used  such 
gentle  fashions  towards  them,  with  freendlie  praier  of  their 
assistance  in  his  necessitie,  that  they  could  not  otherwise  doo, 
bnt  franklie  antl  freclie  yield  ami  give  him  a  reasonable  and 
competent    sum/    large    amounts   were   not   grudged.      Much 
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later.  Queen  Elizabeth  also  received  many  gi(^  from  ker 
subjects  :— 

'  These  wore  ofibred  not  only  by  the  nobility  and  leading  gentrr 

on  Now  Year's  Day,  or  other  fitting  occasions,  bnt  somctimc-s  by  towns 
collectively ;  and  a  picture  of  a  benevolence  as  hearty  as  the  grant  of 
the  first  Bubsidy  to  the  Qncon  is  presented  where  the  Mayor  of  Covontiy 
gives  to  the  Queen  a  handsome  purse,  well  filled.  "  I  have  few  each 
gifts,  Mr.  Mayor,*'  the  Quecu  says  kindly;  'Mt  is  a  hundred  ponods 
in  gold!"  ''Please  your  Grace,"  replies  tho  Mayor,  "it  is  a  great 
deal  more  wo  give  you."  *' >Vhnt  is  that?'*  says  the  Queen.  "It 
is,"  tho  Mayor  replies,  "  tho  hearts  of  your  loving  subjectB."  And 
tho  Queen  says,  **  Wo  thank  y<tu,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
indeed."  '— Dou'cll,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  money  wrung  by  James  I. 
from  the  merchant  of  London  whom  Air.  Dowell  mentions. 
This  merchant,  who  had  been  a  cheesemonger,  but  was  now 
rich,  was  sent  for  by  the  Council,  and  required  to  give  tb« 
King  200/.,  or  to  go  into  the  Palatinate,  and  supply  the  army 
with  cheese.  Being  eighty  years  of  age  he  consented,  thoug-h 
he  had  better  have  paid  nine  subsidies  according  to  the  valua- 
tion he  stood  at.  The  times  were  different ;  what  had  been 
endured  from  more  genial  monarchs  became  unbearable  when 
inBictcd  by  the  stiffcr  hands  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  1627 
Charles  I.  bad  to  give  his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  by 
which  this  form  of  exaction  was  eventually  suppressed.  Nearly 
at  this  last  date,  in  1623,  three-fifteenths  and  tenths  were 
granted  to  the  King.  These  proved  to  be  the  last  time  thsl 
this  form  of  taxation  was  employed.  Subsidies  continued  in 
the  old  form  for  some  time  longer. 

As  taxation  and  not  constitutional  history  is  the  subject 
before  us,  we  shall  not  touch  on  the  questions  which  open 
out  from  the  decision  in  Bates's  case,  from  which  the  Custom! 
duties  on  currants  depends,  nor  on  the  better  known  imposi- 
tion of  Ship-money,  resisted  by  Hampden. 

The  same  reason  withholds  us  from  giving  more  than  a  short 
reference  to  Mr.  Hubert  Hall's  careful  study  of  the  History  of 
the  Custom-Revenue  in  England.  Mr.  Hall's  connection  with 
the  Record  Office  has  facilitated  his  researches,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Mr.  DowelTs  connection  with  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  has  given  him  an  insight  denied  to  the  outer 
world.  The  scheme  of  the  two  books  is  entirely  different 
Mr.  Hall  deals  with  the  history,  we  were  about  to  sav  the  law, 
while  Mr.  Dowell,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  deals  with  the  facts. 
Mr.  Dowell  explains  that  his  'work  is  the  result  of  notes  whicli, 
originally  put  together  as  memoranda  for  personal  observation, 
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avc  Deen  gradually  combined  and  moulded  into  their  present 

rxn.*     He  has   thus  constructed  a  manual    which  will    be  a 

xt-book  on  the  subject,     Mr.  Hall  has  undertaken  a  different 

sky  'that  of  tracing  the  constitutional  history  of  the  subject 

om   the  earliest  times  down  to  those  in  which  it  ceased  to 

reser>'c  any  political  importance.*     This  is  a  great  and  worthy 

nterprise.      But  we  are  inclined,  as  a  general  proposition,  to 

emur  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Hall  on  the  next  page 

the  one  whence  our  last  quotation  was  made,  that  'it  is  not 

et  proven  that  a  scrupulous  partisanship  of  either  side  of  a 

urely  historical   controversy   is    obnoxious    to    the    pursuit   of 

istorical  knowledge.'     We  would  venture,  with  a  sincere  feeling 

f  respect  for  the  vigour  with  which    he  has  laboured  nnd   the 

ast  amount  of  historical  information   he  has  amassed,  to  place 

cfore  Mr,  Hall,  with  reference  to  the  spirit  in  which  such  a 

^ork    should    be    undertaken,    the   following    quotation    from 

that  old,  but  not  yet  quite  out-dated  Text-book,  *the  Port-Royal 

Log:ic,'  substituting,  in    so    doing,  the  word  *  inclination'  for 

'  interest  * : — 

,  '  What  can  be  more  nnrcoAOiiahlo  than  to  take  our  inicrcst  as  the 
notive  for  believing  a  thii)g  ?  All  tbat  it  can  do,  at  most,  is  to  lead 
IS  to  oouaidor  with  mure  attention  tho  reasons  which  may  cnablo  us 
lo  discover  the  truth  of  that  which  wo  wish  to  be  true  ;  but  it  is  only 
^e  truth  which  must  bo  found  iu  tho  thing  itself,  independently  of 
Dnr  desires,  which  ought  to  convince  as.* 

Bearing  this  calm  precept  in  mind,  the  years  of  labour  which 
Mr.  Hall  informs  us  he  has  lovingly  bestowed  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  his  book,  and  the  effect  of  which,  we  may  add,  may 
be  seen  on  every  page,  will  bear  good  fruit. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  thread  uf  our  fiscal  narrative. 

Modern  taxation  in  England  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  After  that  time  taxation  settles  down  mainly 
into  the  existing  lines,  separated  more  recently  into  two  great 
divisions,  the  earlier  governed  by  Pitt,  the  later  connected 
irith  the  names  of  Peel  and  Gladstone. 

VVithin  this  rougher  classification  there  are  several  sub- 
livisi'ons.  VVe  may  notice  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Poll-tax, 
Iniposed  for  the  last  time  in  l(5i'8.  While  heavy  imposts  had 
iften  been  readily  borne,  this  tax  had  always  been  unpopular, 
jud  evaded,  if  nut  openly  resisted.  It  was  imposed  upon  persons 
X  different  rates,  according  to  their  rank,  condition  in  life,  and 
thcr  circumstances.  The  first  quarterly  poll-tax  of  li)92  pro- 
uced  579,000/.  Davenant,  taking  the  returns  for  the  old 
learth-money  tax  as  his  guide,  estimated  the  yield  of  the  tax 
this  occasion  as  only  the  half  of  what  it  should  have  been. 
"  1.  161,— iVb.  S22,  2d  f^o 
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No  poll  or  capitation-tax  rver  produced  anytbing  neur  wbat 
might  reasonabl}'  have  been  expected  from  it.  Bacon's  observa 
tioDS  upon  taxes  may  be  brought  to  mind  when  considering 
this  tax.  *  He  that  shall  look  into  other  countries,  and  contider 
the  taxes,  and  tallages  and  impositions,  and  assizes  and  the  like, 
that  are  ever^^where  in  use,  will  find  that  the  Englishmaa  is 
most  ma,sler  of  his  own  valuation,  and  the  least  bitten  in  pane 
of  any  nation  in  Europe.'  Looseness  of  assessment  no  doubt 
assisted  to  reconcile  many  to  the  tax.  The  man  who  conlrirrd 
to  continue  to  be  '  master  of  his  valuation '  was  not  likely  to  ht 
mulcted  overmuch.  Mr,  Dowell  relates  a  characteristic  story  ol 
Pepys  who,  when  the  collectors  of  the  pull-tax  demanded  from 
him,  in  December  16G0,  ten  shillings  for  himself  and  two 
shillings  for  his  servant,  pays  the  twelve  shillings  'without 
dispute,'  and  adds,  *  I  put  by  10/.  for  them,  but  1  think  I  am 
not  bound  to  discover  myself.'  And  doubtless  many  others 
did  not  *  discover  themselves,*  though  the  record  has  not  bcrt 
preserved  In  the  same  outspoken  way. 

Among  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  best 
known  and  the  most  obnoxious  was  the  Excise.  This  incliulcd 
not  only  foreign  and  imported  goods,  but  also  native  goods. 
It  needed  a  strong  Government  to  establish  a  tax  on  ale  and 
beer,  on  cider,  and  on  *  strong  waters.'  One  of  the  curiositia 
of  taxation,  however,  soon  dropped  out  of  the  list.  This  was 
the  weekly  meal-tax — a  contribution  from  every  person  of  ibff 
price  of  one  meal  a  week,  which  he  was  obliged  to  retrenctu 
This  tax  was  levied  by  the  Parliament  during  six  years,  and 
produced  in  that  time  an  aggregate  of  608,400/.  The  ner 
imposts  had  to  be  forced  on  the  people  at  the  point  of  the  sword« 
But  when  once  established,  they  were  found  to  be  so  ooDVt- 
nient  and  so  productive,  that  at  the  Restoration  the  Excise 
continued  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  remains  outstanding  un 
the  Statute  Book  at  the  present  day.  The  grant  of  these  revenues 
was  made  to  King  Charles  II.  in  place  of  the  receipts  which 
used  to  be  received  by  the  Sovereign  from  the  incidents  of  feudal 
tenure,  reliefs,  primer-seizin,  wardships,  fines  on  alienatioiL 
and  other  incidents,  purvevance  and  pre-emption.  The  who 
feudal  system  had,  practically,  long  been  obsolete.  As  far  batlr 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  had  been  difficult  to  enforce 
these  payments.  They  had  been  most  unpopular  under  ib«* 
administration  of  James  I.  Their  strict  enforcement  in  (be 
time  of  Charles  I.  had  'exceedingly  incensed  *  the  nobility  *i» 
gentry.  To  revive  these  unpopular  prerogatives  was  clearlr 
impossible;  and  the  Excise  was  adopted  instead,  the  rates  bcinff 
in  most  cases   about  half  what  had   been   charged    under  i1>p 
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Commonwealth,  an  arrangement  which  must  hare  tended  to 
enhance  the  popularity  of  the  new  regime. 

After  the  Restoration,  a  computation  was  made  of  the  produce 
o£  the  chief  branches  of  the  Revenue.  This  amounted  to  between 
1,800,000/.  and  1.900,000/.  Of  this  amount,  the  Customs  duties 
produced  Jess  than  a  million  ;  the  Excise  about  600,000/.,  and 
hearth-money,  the  only  direct  tax  then  in  existence,  about 
200,000/.  The  extreme  unpopularity  of  this  tax  caused  it  to  be 
taken  off.  Some  of  the  excise  duties  were  likewise  modified. 
But  while  doing  this,  special  and  severe  duties  were  imposed 
on  tea  and  coffee  when  imported,  and  Mr.  DowelFs  remarks  on 
this  point  are  instructive,  as  showing  the  effect  which  injudicious 
taxation  may  produce  in  promoting  evasion  : — 

*TLe  annual  import  of  theso  articles  was  not  at  this  date  sufilcicnt 
to  produce  any  confliderahle  revenue,  if  all  dnty  paifl.  But  the  duties 
now  impoecd  wore  so  excessive,  that  uo  eDtrics  at  all  were  made  at  the 
Custom  House,  and  a  systc-m  of  smuggliug  was  started,  which  con- 
iinaed  to  exist  for  gcuorattoue.' — Bowell,  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

In  lfi89  an  attempt  was  made  to  tax  personal  property ; 
100/.  of  value  was  taken  to  be  the  equivalent  to  an  income  of 
6/.  a  year.  The  assessment  was  not  very  satisfactory.  In  the 
(assessment  of  tlic  various  taxpayers,  as  those  who  were  charged 
on  their  personalty  died  or  left  the  particular  district,  the 
assessors  charged  their  quota  on  the  land.  Thus  the  tax, 
irhich  was  intended  to  be  a  general  tax  on  property,  gradually 
became  a  tax  on  the  land.  A  further  increase  in  the  direct  taxes 
Was,  however,  needed.  The  hearth-money  tax  had  been  re- 
pealed shortly  after  the  Revolution  ;  a  fixed  tax  of  two  shillings 
on  houses  was  imposed  in  1G96,  with  higher  rates  for  houses 
baving  more  than  a  stated  number  of  windows.  In  this  mode  of 
assessment  the  germ  of  the  window-tax  may  be  seen.  It  is  a  tax 
which  has  an  appearance  of  suitability  in  its  favour,  but  which 
15,  in  reality,  far  more  objectionable  tlian  the  hearth-money  lax. 
The  whole  system  of  the  imposition  of  taxes  was  at  this  period 
of  our  national  history  entirely  in  its  empirical  stage — a  stage 
which  taxation  indeed  frequently  remains  in  when  it  is  only  the 
income  raised,  and  not  the  effect  of  the  incidence  of  the  taxation 
vhich  is  considered.  Thus  a  tax  was  imposed  in  1G95  on 
Coal  carried  by  sea.  Tlie  coal  used  throughout  the  country  was 
■t  this  time  carried  exclusively  by  sea  ;  hence  the  tax  was  very 
Easily  collected,  and  continued  in  existence  till  1831.  Malt 
Mso  was  taxed.  A  duty  was  charged  on  hackney  coaches  In 
London.  It  had  been  intended  to  charge  a  licence  for  all 
Irivers  of  stage-coaches  in  England  and  VVales ;  but  through  a 
blunder  in  the  Act  this  tax  was  only  imposed  for  a  single  year, 
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and  it  was  not  renewed.  The  taxes  on  exports  and  Importi, 
particularly  oa  French  goods,  were  also  increased,  and  stiunp 
duties  commenced  on  various  deeds  and  law  proceedings. 

The  taxes  which  we  have  hitherto  chronicled  had  bcfn 
imposed  almost  exclusively  for  fiscal  purposes,  in  order  to  nusc 
the  revenue  required.  We  now  begin  to  enter  on  the  period 
when  taxes  began  to  be  levied  for  the  protection  of  mana- 
faclures.  The  competition  of  France  was  particularly  dreodwl 
at  that  time,  and  taxation  on  French  goods  was  according!? 
increased  50  per  cent,  between  1602  and  lli96.  Some  contrjl 
over  the  Press  being  desired,  a  tax  on  newspapers  and  pm- 
phlets,  and  on  all  advertisements  published  in  then),  vai 
established  in  1711. 

We  must  pass  over  the  taxation  of  the  early  portion  of  last 
century.     The  most  noticeable  event  in  it  was  the  impost,  small 
in    amount,    but    most    important    in    its    consequences,   wbit-h 
caused  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies.     The  early  hislorr 
of  taxation  in  this  country  is  a  mere  chronicle  of  endeavours  oa 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  gain  what  revenue  it  could,  with 
Tery  little  regard  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  raised.     Liter 
on,  this  principle,  if  it  can  be  termed  snch,  was  tempered  bv* 
desire  to  injure  the  trade  of  other  countries,  from  a  belief  that 
this  would  somehow  benefit  our  own.    It  is  not  till  the  eighleenth 
century  had  passed  into  its  third  quarter  that  the  inlluence  *)i 
Economic   thought  began    to  be   felt.      There   had    been    great, 
masters  of  the  science  before  that  time.     The   names  of  Sir) 
Thomas  Gresham  and  of  Sir  William  Petty  will    be  long  and 
deservedly  remembered.     Nor,  among  early  supporters  of  tlie 
principles  of  Free-trade  should  Henry  Fox  be  forgotten.      He  i«i 
less  generally  known  than  his  more  brilliant  descendant,  bat  bis: 
remark — *  that,  approving  the  maxim  that,  as  a  trading  nfttioo,. 
we  ought  not  to  supply  the  public  expense  by  taxes  which  affect 
our  commerce  or  manufactures,  he  wished  it  were   possible  to 
see  every  port  in  the  kingdom  made  a  free  port ;    that  is  to  say, 
to  have  no  Customs  or  duties  payable  upon  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  goods  at  any  port  of  the  kingdom ' — shows  that,  in 
an  age  which  still  believed  in  restrictive  measures,  he  had  maS" 
tered  the  theory,  that  the  best  way  to  assist  commerce  is  tOj 
leave  it  unshackled  by  the  Customs  officer.      But  it  was  not  till 
Adam   Smith  had  formulated  sound  doctrines  in   the  pagp*  "^ 
the  •  Wealth  of  Nations,'  that  statesmen  began  seriously  to  tbinl 
that   a   higher  revenue  might  be  raised  without  increasing'  l^f 
weight  of  the  burden  on   the  greater  part  of  the  people,  hj  « 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  pressure  of  taxation.     The  nn'fl- 
ciples  of  Adam  Smith  were  first  applied  to  practice  br  Lo'" 
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North.  That  Minister,  whose  abilities  have  sometimes  been 
underrated,  possessed,  through  his  gentleness  of  disposition,  a 
qualitj  which  has  sometimes  been  of  the  greatest  service  even 
to  men  of  the  most  commanding  capacity — a  willingness  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  those  who,  though  not  in  an  official 
capacity*  had  given  special  attention  to  subjects  with  which,  as 
bead  of  the  Government,  he  had  to  deal.  A  tax  on  men- 
servants  was  introduced  ;  the  house-tax  was  altered,  and  levied 
with  reference  to  the  proper  principle  on  which  such  a  tax 
should  be  assessed,  the  annual  value  of  the  property ;  and  a 
commencement  was  made  of  a  tax  on  the  succession  to  property. 
Had  Lord  North  been  able  to  stay  his  hand  at  these  imposts, 
his  popularity  in  the  country  would  not  have  waned.  As  it 
was,  the  immense  revenue  needed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war 
with  the  American  Colonics  required  an  augmentation  of  taxa- 
tion, which,  with  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  war,  drove 
the  Minister  from  his  post.  The  Coalition  Ministry  imposed  a 
duty  on  receipts  for  amounts  amounting  to  2/.  or  more;  a  tax 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  almost  automatic  in  its 
action,  besides  being  largely  productive  without  undue  pressure 
on  individuals.  The  principle  pf  this  tax  has  been  followed  up 
of  recent  years  with  great  success,  through  the  means  of  penny 
stamps. 

The  next  administrator  of  Public  Finance  in  this  country 
was  one  of  the  ablest  who  ever  served  in  tbat  capacity.  But 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  William  Pitt,  even  more  than  of  Lord 
North,  to  succeed  to  power  at  a  time  when  money  was  so 
urgently  required  for  public  purposes,  that  propriety  of  metho<J 
in  raising  it  was  sometimes  overlooked  under  the  pressure  of 
the  plea  of  absolute  necessity.  Had  William  Pitt  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  been  a  Peace  Minister,  instead  of  a  War 
Minister  as  he  was  during  so  large  a  part  of  his  term  oi  office, 
the  internal  taxation  of  the  country  would  not  only  have  been 
placed  on  a  sound  basis  long  before  last  century  was  over,  but 
the  proper  principle  on  which  Customs  duties  should  be  levied, 
namely  for  fiscal  and  not  for  protective  purposes,  would  have 
been  establishc<l  two  generations  earlier  than  it  was,  and 
without  the  violent  party  struggle  which  attended  the  Ke]>eal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Some  of  Pitt's  taxes,  which  were  tentative  in 
their  character,  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  some,  like  the  lax  on 
bricks,  were  not  altogether  judicious;  but  it  is  only  needful  to  refer 
to  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1787  to  show  how  needful 
was  the  reform  which  he  instituted.  This  Act  was  based  upon 
3000  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  whole  number 
4»i  Acts  relating  to  the  Customs  passed  previous  to  the  accession 
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of  George  III.  was  800,  to  which  were  added  in  the  fint  fiftv- 
three  years  of  his  reign  1300  more.  A  Mork  like  this  Consoli- 
dation Act  could  only  have  been  carried  through  by  a  very 
iaborious  as  well  as  by  a  very  able  minister. 
I  The  commercial  treaty  of  1786  with  France  shows  Pitt  in 
the  highest  light,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  Minister  of  Finance. 
This  great  treaty  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  wat  of 
tariffs  which  had  existed  between  the  two  countries  for  roorr 
than  a  century,  had  sapped  the  feeling  of  good-will  which 
might  have  existed  between  them,  impoverished  their  trad* 
and  benefited  the  smuggler.  The  result  has  been  described  in 
one  of  Pitt's  own  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons: — 

*  Although  WG  had  laid,  in  most  instanocd,  prohibitory  dutieg,  tni 
in  Bome,  absolate  prohibitions  on  nrticleB  of  French  prodaoo  kbA 
mannfaoturo,  yet  it  was  perfectly  notorions  that  many  of  tboee  wty 
articles  were  in  constant  iiso  and  conRnmption  in  this  kingdom.  JU 
an  instance,  he  mentioned  the  articles  of  French  camliricse,  whidk 
though  lying  under  a  prohibition,  wore  yot  constantly  worn  by  moat 
persons  ;  and,  ho  believed,  without  a  single  exception,  hy  erecy 
gentleman  in  that  House.* 

We  may  for  one  moment  depart  from  the  historical  oniw 
we  have  followed  hitherto  to  refer  to  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty  of  18G0,  which  may  fairly  be  spoken  of  here  as  an 
endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  system  of  Pitt,  Considering  whsl 
has  passed  since  1860,  the  subject  has  now  little  more  than  a 
melanclioly  interest ;  but  we  may  bring  back  to  our  reader's 
remembrance  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  when  ia  his  Budget 
Speech  of  April  3,  18G2,  he  reviewed  the  figures  which  erpfl 
in  the  course  of  two  years  had  shown  a  distinct  growth  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  England  and  France: — 

*  Giving  rise,  I  will  not  say  to  a  certainty,  I  will  not  even  say  to  ft 
confident  expectation,  but,  at  least  to  a  hope,  thnt  the  commcraal 
relations  between  tbc&o  two  great  conntrics,  valuable  as  tboy  ftre 
themselves,  and  still  more  valuahle  as  they  aro  tho  pledges,  guonuiteoi 
and  mainstays  of  those  friendly  feoliugs  between  England  and  Fnncv 
which  must  always  bo  tlio  best  secnrity  for  the  general  peaea  vA 
tranquillity  of  the  world — these  figures  give  rise,  I  say,  to  u  hopatlnft 
the  conuuerco  between  the  two  great  countries  is  lit  last  about  td 
approach  a  rcaIo  something  like  what  natnro  intended  it  to  be,  vA 
something  like  what  it  was  intended  to  be  by  that  greatest  of  all 
Peaco-Miuistcrs,  Mr.  Pitt,  but  as  unlike  as  possible  to  what  tb« 
obstinacy,  the  follies,  and  the  prejudices  of  other  men  had  mode  it» 
and  bad  kept  it.' 

This  treaty,  in  which  Pitt  was  the  forerunner  of  Cobden, 
shows  Pitt  as  a  Peace  Minister.     This  is  what  he  would  nstfl* 
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rally  have  desired  to  ho.  It  is  beyond  our  province  to  refer  to 
the  untoward  events  which  drove  him  to  assume  an  opposite 
character,  whence  his  memory  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  searching  efforts  to  bring  everything-  which  could  by  the 
utmost  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  considered  taxable,  within 
the  scope  of  the  fiscal  net.  The  wa^  who  chalked  up,  according 
to  the  well-known  story,  '  Pitt's  VVorks/  numbering  the  volumes 
one  after  the  other  down  the  long  row  of  closed  windows, 
unwittingly  placed  before  posterity,  more  distinctly  than  any 
historian,  the  popular  estimate  of  Pitt  as  a  Finance  Minister. 

It  was  not  windows  only — almost  everything  that  could  be 
taxed,  was  taxed.  Insurances  by  sea,  women-servants,  race- 
horses, sportsmen  and  gamekeepers,  those  who  used  hair-powder, 
dogs,  watches,  clocks,  armorial  bearings — all  these  were  taxed. 
Besides  these  there  were  many  other  charges,  an  income  tax  at 
times  of  10  per  cent.  ;  the  succession  duty,  including  a  proposal 
for  a  tax  on  collateral  successions  to  landed  property,  at  the 
same  rates  as  successions  to  personal  property,  to  be  paid,  not 
as  a  single  sum,  but  by  eight  half-yearly  instalments.  Pitt  was, 
however,  unable  to  carry  this  part  of  his  scheme ;  hut  he  did 
not  shrink  from  applying  the  principle  of  progressive  charge 
in  various  taxes,  such  as  those  on  men-servants,  from  a  desire  to 
make  those  who  were  rich  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth.  Thus,  in  his  Budget  of  1797,  Pitt  proposed  an  increase 
in  the  assessed  and  house  taxes  as  follows: — 

'  Taking  tlio  taxable  cstablisbraont  of  tho  person  to  be  charged  as 
shown  in  bis  return  for  the  year  last  past,  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  fraud  from  insufiiciont  returns,  he  divided  the  taxpayers  into  two 
cliWBftH  :  (1)  Those  keeping  a  taxable  p^tabliRhment  of  carriages,  mcn- 
aervants,  or  saddle  and  carriage-horses ;  and  (2)  Those  not  keeping 
any  such  establishmont,  but  taxpayers  in  respect  of  their  houses  to 
the  window  tax  and  tho  tax  on  inhabited  hooses,  or  in  respect  of 
dogs,  or  clocks  and  watches. 

*  Tho  taxpayers  of  tho  prosumably  richer  claaacB  were  charged,  by 
reference  to  the  assessments  ma<le  on  them  for  tho  taxes  of  the 
previous  year,  as  follows : — 


Namberof 
Umcf. 

Under  25/. — a  triple  assessment  ..  ..3 

25/.  and  under  30/ Si 

30/.    „        „     40/ 4 

40/.    „         „    50/ 4J 

502.  and  upwards  ..  ..  ..  ..      5 


fBo  that,  although  tho  tax  was  termed  a  "  Tbipli  Absssbment/'  tho 
charge  ranged  np  to  a  quintuple  asacasmont  for  any  one  charged  50/. 
or  more  in  his  asseeement  for  tho  previous  year  ! ' — Dowell,  vol.  iii. 
*-"5. ._^ 
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The  position  of  affairs  at  the  moment  justified  Pittas  splendid 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  '  The  funds/  as  Mr. 
Dowell  reminds  us,  *  had  fallen  to  45.  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
of  semi-rebellion.  Hoche  with  his  "  legion  noire  "  was  expected. 
And  our  fleet  was  in  mutiny  at  the  Nore.'  All  know  how  the 
raini&tcr  was  hailed  as  '  the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm,'  but, 
financially  speaking,  this  scheme  of  assessment,  ns  a  system  for 
the  taxation  of  property,  proved  a  failure.  The  yield  was  about 
the  half  of  what  he  had  anticipated.  Schemes  of  graduated 
taxation  intended,  as  this  was,  to  form  '  a  general  tax  on  persons 
possessed  of  property — commensurate  as  !'ar  as  practic-able  with 
their  means* — somehow  do  not  answer  in  practice,  promising 
as  they  may  appear  in  theory.  The  taxpayer  feels  that  his 
assessment  is  an  arbitrary  one,  as  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the 
payment  to  the  net  income  of  the  Individual  or  to  the  specitl 
demands  on  it.  And  feeling  that  the  tax  is  arbitrary,  he  seeks 
to  evade  it,  and  succeeds.  No  system  of  taxation  has  ever 
answered  in  a  free  country  which  runs  counter  to  the  feeling  of 
right  among  the  people. 

The  taxation  of  the  country  was  maintained  at  a  level  that 
would  appear  intolerable  in  these  days  to  the  end  of  the  wu. 
After  peace  was  declared,  no  name  is  prominent  in  conDectioa 
with  hnance  till  the  advent  to  power  of  Huskisson,  Tbat 
Minister  was,  however,  too  early  lost  to  the  country,  before  hf 
had  time  to  show  more  than  that  he  had  grasped  the  principle, 
so  often  lost  sight  of,  that  a  high  rate  of  taxation  docs  not  inra* 
rlably  produce  a  corresponding  return  to  the  revenue.  Of  the 
authors  of  our  present  fiscal  system,  Mr.  Glndstone'is  still 
among  us.  To  him  especially,  building  on  the  foundations 
laid  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  symmetry  of  the  existing  edifice  of 
taxation  is  due. 

Direct  taxation,  from  which  at  present  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  resources  of  the  Government  is  raised,  held  but  an  insigoifi- 
cant  place  in  the  Budget  half  a  century  ago.  The  war  income-tax 
bad  been  repealed;  the  tax  on  inhabited  houses  bad  also  been 
repealed ;  the  assessed  taxes  and  the  duties  on  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, whether  after  the  death  of  the  owner  or  otherwise,  were  the 
principal  heads  of  direct  taxation.  Hut  it  docs  not  appear  thst 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  reimposed  the  income  tax  in  I84i, 
proposed  immediately  to  readjust  the  proportion  between  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  He  desired  to  free  both  trade  and  commerce 
from  the  restraints  which  the  then  existing  system  of  taxatioa 
imposed  on  them.  To  enable  him  to  carry  this  out,  a  depend- 
able source  of  revenue  was  required,  and  the  income  tax  ifM 
granted   in  1842  '  for  three  years.'     It  is  remarkable  bow  often 
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the  House  of  Commons  has  been  asked  to  renew  it  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure.  In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  desired  an  extension 
for  tliree  years  more,  *  in  order  to  enable  him  to  effect  beneficial 
alterations  in  our  system  of  taxation/  Again,  in  1848,  it  was 
renewed  *  for  three  years.'  By  that  time,  however,  the  tax  had 
firmly  planted  itself  among  the  fiscal  institutions  of  the  country. 
A  remarkable  proof  of  the  growth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  shown  incidentally  in  a  casual  observation  of  Mr.  Dowclls: 
*  In  1874  a  3d.  rate  produced,  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
5,t>41,7l»l/.,  that  is  to  say,  little  less  than  the  yield  of  the 
7c/.  rate  for  Great  Britain  in  1843-5,  or  Pitt's  tax  at  2s.  in  the 
pound  in  1801  and  1802.' •  The  yield  per  penny  is  even 
larger  now  than  in  1874, — in  round  numbers,  1,900,000/.  for 
each  penny  of  the  tax.  Some  considerable  allowance  must  be 
made  for  improved  collection  in  augmenting  the  amount 
received  from  the  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  since  1876  incomes 
under  400/.  a  year  have  been  allowed  an  abatement  of  1;20/.  in 
estimating  the  tax,  an  act  of  consideration  which  is  equal  to 
a  reduction  of  130,000/.  per  penny  of  the  tax,  and  the  limit 
of  exemption  was  raised  from  100/.  to  150/.  These  alterations 
caused  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of  assessments  under 
Schedule  I),  which  includes  professions  and  trades,  public  com- 
panies and  industrial  works,  diminishing  them  from  568,^^^49 
in  1875-7**,  to  401,139  in  1870-77,  The  increase  in  population 
and  wealth  brought  the  number  up  to  491,819  in  1883  under 
that  schedule.  To  these  may  be  added  the  170,330  assessments 
under  Schedule  E,  which  includes  persons  paid  by  official 
salaries.  Altogether  there  are  about  650,000  assessments  under 
these  two  schedules.  The  number  of  assessments  under  the  other 
schedules,  according  to  which  the  tax  is  levied,  is  not  given, 
but  the  number  of  abatements  and  allowances  is  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  last  return  the  persons  who  claimed  an  abatement 
of  120/.,  as  having  an  income  under  400/.  a  year,  were  in  1883 
no  fewer  than  423,491,  while  72,157  persons  had  the  benefit  of 
the  allowance  on  premiums  for  life  insurance.  These  abate- 
ments give  some  idea  of  the  avidity  with  which  any  alleviation 
of  the  tax  is  sought.  They  arc,  no  doubt,  a  great  assistance  to 
those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  them ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  share  of  the  burden  which  they  do  not  bear 
falls  with  greater  weight  on  the  remainder  of  the  taxpayers. 
This  tax  will  probably  long  remain  a  part  of  our  fiscal  system. 
Vet  it  is  well  to  repeat  the  words  of  warning  given  with  respect 
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to  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  in  the  Hoaae  of  Commons 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1858  :— 

*So  long  act  yon  consent,  without  a  special  purpose,  to  loTy  th« 
income  tax  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  and  permanent  revcnne  of  the 
country,  6o  long  it  will  be  vain  to  talk  uf  economy  and  efleottTB 
redaction  of  expcnditnre.  It  ifi  u  soorco  bo  productive,  an  engine  so 
oonvonient,  it  is  so  easy  to  lay  on  Id.  or  2J.  at  a  time,  that  while  yon 
have  the  income  tax  a  port  of  your  ordinary  revenue,  you  need  not 
think  of  effective  and  extcnaivo  eoonomy.' 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  sufhciently  obvious  to  need  no 
further  enforcing.  While  discussing  the  income  tax,  we  may 
refer  to  the  volume  on  *L'Imp6t  sur  le  Revenu/  by  M.  Joseph 
Chaillcy,  the  name  of  which  is  placed  amon^  the  books  men* 
tioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  M.  Chailley  speaks  with 
judgment  and  care  on  the  question  whether  an  income  tax 
should  be  progressive  or  not.  High  opinion,  unbiassed  by 
political  feeling,  may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  a  progressive 
tax,  increasing  in  proportion  with  the  wealth  of  the  taxpayfr. 
But  the  balance  of  evidence,  supported  by  power  beyond 
that  of  opinion,  the  results  of  experience,  appears  to  be  against 
such  a  system.  We  have  seen  in  England  that  it  did  not 
answer  even  in  the  hands  of  Fitt.  An  inct>me  tax  in  the  form 
of  our  own  is  not  levied  in  France.  The  instances  given  by 
M.  Chaillcy,  at  p.  578  of  his  volume,  of  the  inequality  of  the 
incidence  of  the  Patente  or  1  icence  duty  in  France,  a  tax 
intended  to  touch  the  taxpayer  in  proportion  to  bis  wealth, 
are  enough  to  deter  the  boldest  adventurer  in  this  field  of 
finance.  A  tax  on  property  is  a  tax  on  accumulation.  It  il 
from  accumulation  that  capital  is  fed.  And  if  capital  declines, 
the  whole  prosperity  of  the  country  crumbles.  There  is  a  slafte 
in  the  arithmetic  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  described  by  Swift 
when  two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  but  frequently  only  make 
one.  This  method  of  calculation  does  not  apply  to  Customj 
and  Excise  duties  only,  but  to  the  effect  of  direct  taxation  as 
well.  While  the  decline  of  the  prosperity  of  Spain  was  greaily 
accelerated,  if  it  was  not  even  caused,  by  the  vicious  nature  of 
the  taxes  which  fettered  her  industry,  the  decline  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  Holland  may  be  equally  attributed  to  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  taxes  which  it  became  necessary  to  impose,  ia 
onler  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  current  expendi- 
ture. These  taxes,  according  to  MtCulloch,  so  reduced  the  ratf 
of  profit,  that  the  capitalists  of  Holland  were  tempted  to  invest 
large  sums  in  foreign  countries,  and  hence  her  manufactures  and 
commerce  declined.     Thus  both  the  Monarchy  of  Spain  and 
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the  Republic  of  Hollnntl  were  reduced  to  decrepitude  by  in- 
judicious taxation  ;  tbc  monarcby  by  impustij  wbich  affected 
industrj,  the  republic  bj  imposts  which  affected  capital. 

We  may  now,  bcfon?  closings  the  chronicle  of  the  history  of 
British  taxation,  recal  attention  to  the  rearrangement  of  the 
tariff  effected  by  Peel.  We  mentioned  previously  the  great 
efforts  of  Pitt  in  clearing  the  Customs  list  from  an  almost 
endless  tangle  of  duties.  But  it  seems  the  nature  of  man 
invariably  to  cultivate  similar  noxious  growths,  however  fre- 
quently they  may  be  cut  down.  The  result  of  the  heavy 
war  taxation  in  force,  during  the  concluding  years  of  the  last 
century  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  was  to  encumber  our 
Customs  list  again  with  a  mass  of  minor  duties  and  charges  nearly 
as  intricate,  if  not  entirely  as  hostile  to  commerce,  as  those  on 
which  Pitt  had  exercisetl  his  energies.  In  1842  the  Customs 
tariff  included  about  1200  articles;  that  year  Peel  proposed 
reductions  affecting  750  articles.  In  1845  a  second  revision 
caused  the  removal  of  no  less  than  450  different  items  from  the 
list,  principally  raw  materials  of  manufactures.  The  process 
of  simplifying  the  tariff  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr,  Gladstone 
and  his  successors  till  the  whole  number  of  articles  subject 
to  Customs  duties  forms  a  list  covering  but  a  few  lines,  and 
nearly  the  whnle  of  the  Customs  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
four  necessaries  or  luxuries — -tea,  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco. 
The  duty  on  corn,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  left  on  the  list 
at  a  nominal  rate,  or  registration  fee  of  1*.  the  quarter,  was 
repealed  by  Lord  Sherbrooke  (Mr.  Lowe)  in  1869.  The  tax 
had  been  altered  to  3^/.  per  cwt.  in  1864  by  Mr,  Gladstone, 
who  spoke  of  it  as  one  'which  in  principle  it  would  be  difficult 
to  defend.'  But  it  produced  a  considerable  revenue,  with 
wbich  it  was  not  convenient  to  part.  This  by  1869  had 
increased  to  900,000/.  in  round  figures.  Lord  Sherbrooke  spoke 
of  it  as  a  tax  which  '  contained  in  itself  all  possible  objections 
to  a  tax,  and  prevented  the  country  from  becoming  the  great 
entrepot  of  corn.'  Mr.  Gladstone's  reasons  are  intelligible,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  the  figures  of  our  exports  and  imports 
the  possibility  of  such  an  effect  as  Lonl  Sherbrooke  anticipated. 
The  value  of  the  wheat  and  wheat-flour  imported  into  this 
country  in  18S3,  the  latest  figures  conveniently  to  hand,  was 
collectively  more  than  43,700,000/.  ;  the  value  of  the  total 
exports  was  less  than  500,000/.  Of  this  last  amount  nearly 
one-sixth,  namely,  83,074/.,  consisted  of  wheat  and  flour  of 
British  growth.  This  confirms  the  observation  made  to  us  by 
a  merchant  engaged  in  exporting  English  wheat,  in  reply  to  an 
enquiry  how  the  trade  could  answer,  that  such  exports  conr 
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sisted  of  a  class  of  wheat  which  did  not  find  a  ready  market  in 
this  country — an  inferior  article,  in  fact.  We  may  note,  in 
passing,  one  curious  result  of  the  bad  harvests  of  1879  and  18^. 
At  that  time  the  price  of  flour  rose  to  a  point  which  brought 
over  very  considerable  importations  from  America,  and  induced 
a  development  of  the  milling  industry  of  that  country,  which 
has  continued  the  large  production  for  export.  Theproof  of  this 
is  shown  in  the  figures  of  the  importation  of  flour,  which  rose 
from  an  average  of  about  t>  million  cwts.  in  the  five  years  from 
187li  to  1879,  to  about  12  million  cwts.  in  the  five  years  from 
1880  to  1884.  The  price  of  bread  has  been  kept,  by  the  large 
imports  of  wheat  and  Hour,  at  the  low  point  which  probably 
more  than  any  other  cause  has  enabled  the  bulk  of  the 
population  to  weather  the  recent  years  of  depression.  Bui 
while  the  food  of  man  has  thus  been  kept  cheap,  that  part 
of  the  food  of  animals,  and  no  inconsiderable  part,  which 
depends  on  the  price  of  the  dross  from  corn,  the  bran  or 
pollard,  has  not  been  reduced  in  cost  in  a  similar  manner. 
This  article  remains  at  much  the  same  price  as  previously,  and 
relatively  to  flour  it  has  become  distinctly  dearer  since  1 
The  result  is  a  curious  one,  though  no  one  would  now  pro 
a  law  that  the  importer  of  wheat-flour  should  bring  over 
a  proportional  quantity  of  bran,  or  its  equivalent  with  it,  as  in 
early  days  the  importer  of  wine  was  compelled  to  bring  over 
a  certain  number  of  bow-staves  with  each  cargo,  because  the}' 
tvere  articles  which  the  country  needed. 

Some  recent  expressions  of  opinion  on  these  subjects  br 
persons,  who  may  have  great  influence  in  swaying  the  popular 
mind,  have  been  of  a  description  calculated  to  fill  with  dread  the 
tninds  of  those  who  desire  that  taxation  should  be  based  oo 
sound  principles.  The  very  ground  of  those  is,  that  taxation 
should  be  distributed  according  to  the  ability  of  the  taxpajer. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  referred  to  this  in  a  series  of  speeches 
extending  already  from  January  to  September,  which  may  be 
considered  as  containing  his  matured  opinions.  It  is  mocb 
to  be  regretted  that  his  proposals,  more  rightly  termed  by  Mr. 
Goschen  'crude  panaceas,'  are  entirely  unsound  from  a  fiscal 
point  of  view.  VVe  will  attempt  a  short  summary  of  some  of 
the  principal  points,  recognizing  entirely  the  justice  of  the  end 
to  be  attained,  but  feeling  that  the  method  proposed  would 
entirely  fail  to  reach  the  object  which  is  desired.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlaia  congratulated  his  hearers,  when   speaking  on  January  5, 

'  On  the  fair  prospect  which  is  opening  np  for  the  clana  io  wbicb 
you  belong.  In  the  era  which  is  now  commencing  we  shall  aoe  intiiy 
experiiuenta  intended  to  lesson  the  evUa  which  poverty  brings  in  it> 
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train,  to  increMO  the  rewards  of  labour,  to  bring  bopo  to  tbe  miser- 
able, to  give  courago  to  tho  weak/ 

While  foll^  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  hopes 
he  thus  eloquently  expresses  as  to  the  I'uture  prosperity  of  the 
country,  it  is  but  fair  to  remind  him,  that  from  the  earliest  days 
nf  Economic  Science  until  now,  sound  thinkers  have  agreed  that 
the  first  of  the  experiments  which  he  proposes  to  try,  would 
hare  the  contrary  effect  to  that  which  he  anticipates.  The 
nature  of  the  experiment  is  suggested  in  an  enquiry  made  in  the 
same  speech,  *  VV'hat  ransom  will  property  pay  for  the  security 
which  it  enjoys  ? '  Wc  will  not  insist  too  strictly  on  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase,  though  eminently  disputable  in  itself,  nor 
on  the  definition  of  'natural  rights'  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, the  correctness  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 
The  process  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  employ,  where 
fiscal  measures  are  concerned,  is  that  of  gratluated  taxation,  *a 
taxation* — we  are  now  quoting  from  his  speech  at  Hull  of 
Aug.  5,  *  which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty taxed.  It  need  not  nerossarlly  be  a  graduate<l  income-tax. 
It  might  be  more  convenient  to  levy  it  in  the  shape  of  a  gra- 
duated death-tax  or  a  graduated  house-tax,*  With  respect  to 
these  methods,  the  last-named,  'a  graduated  house-tax,*  could 
hardly  be  attemptMl  seriously,  on  account  of  the  obvious  unfair- 
ness towards  those  who  build  houses  for  the  purposes  of  letting, 
as  it  would  be  a  special  tax  on  the  owners  of  a  particular 
description  of  property.  Nor  would  a  graduate<l  death-tax,  that 
is,  a  graduated  tax  on  inheritance  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
bequeathed,  be  found  more  practicable  in  reality,  as  evasions 
would  be  frequent.  Apart  from  these  objections,  both  a  graduated 
tax  on  successions  and  a  graduated  income-tax  would  injure  the 
working-classes  more  than  any  other.  They  would  form  a  dis- 
tinct hindrance  tothe  growth, and  even  the  maintenance  of  capital. 
Few  persons  realize  how  short-lived  capital  is,  how  completely 
the  employment  of  'industry  is  limited  by  capital,'  and  how 
perpetually  the  process  of  the  'consumption  and  reproduction  of 
capital,*  so  clearly  described  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  is  going  on. 

The  application  of  the  principle  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes 
would  strike  capital  at  its  birth ;  and  without  capital  and 
growing  capital,  how  could  the  rewards  of  labour  be  increase<J, 
or  even  maintained  ?  The  proposal  would  be  open  to  the  objec- 
tion which  Mr.  Fawcett,  than  whom  no  firmer  Liberal  ever 
lived,  raised  against  a  graduated  income-tax  for  this  very  reason. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  never,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  have 
expressed  an  opinion  against  graduated  taxation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  proof  that  he  would  approve  it.     The  whole  tenor  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments  throughout  his  published  finnncial 
statements  (1853-lbG-i)  is  against  such  a  proposal.  Tbrougboat 
he  declines  *  to  draw  uny  invidious  distinction  between  class 
and  class  ;*  throughout  be  rejoices  to  have  arranged  bis  fiscal 
measures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  '  knit  together  the  interests  and 
leclings  of  all  classes  of  the  community  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other/  We  may  live  to  see  many  ex}>eriments 
tried,  intended  to  lessen  existing  evils, — but  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
fur  the  sake  of  all  classes  in  the  country,  that  these  experiment! 
will  not  be  in  directions  which  experience  has  continually 
warned  financiers  to  avoid. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain  into  bis  attempts  to 
divide  the  incidence  of  taxation  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
classes,  for  we  believe  the  basis  of  calculation  he  has  selected  to 
he  completely  unsound.  Such  statistical  enquiries  are  most 
difHcult  to  elucidate.  None  require  more  distinctly  to  be  exa* 
mined  through  the  medium  of  that  'white  light'  which  rarely 
shines  on  those  engaged  in  heated  ]>olitical  discussion,  and 
which  certainly  did  not  guide  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  addresses 
<lelivered  either  at  Warrington  or  Lambeth.  At  Warrington  he 
referred  to  the  '  eternal  laws  of  supply  and  demand  '  as  part  of 

*  the  convenient  cant  of  selfish  wealth.'  This  expression  supplies 
nn  example  of  a  very  common  error,  which  regards  an  economic 

*  law '  as  being  of  the  nature  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  something 
made  or  sanctioned  by  legislative  power.  The  possession  of 
boundless  wealth,  even  of  the  Philosopher's  stone  itself,  would 
not  enable  the  most  uncontrolled  despot  to  set  aside  the  lawt 
of  supply  and  demand,  which  arc  the  result  of  circumstances 
strictly  connected  and  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  the 
'  law '  being  simply  the  statement  of  the  constancy  of  the  relation 
between  the  facts  and  the  conditions  which  produce  them,  Mr. 
(/hamberlain  has  spoken  as  if  the  power  to  alter  the  ordinary 
legislation  of  the  country  could  alter  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  industry  or  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer.  But 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages  above  the  level  which 
the  necessary  recompense  to  capital  enjoins,  would  prove  as 
powerless  as  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  below 
that  limit  has  been.  Tu  contend  successfully  against  the  force* 
which  Economic  Science  describes,  but  does  not  pretend  to 
call  into  being,  is  about  as  possible  as  it  would  be  to  contend 
against  that  law  of  nature  which  causes  water  to  become  a  soUd 
mass  at  a  given  temperature.  It  is  by  watching  the  mamier  io 
which  Economic  Laws  work,  not  by  declaiming  against  their 
eflect,  that  the  means  of  escaping  from  what  seems  barsh  jn 
their  action  arc  to  be  found. 
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*The  problem  which,'  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  at  Lambeth, 
*  has  baffled  the  most  learned  philosophers,  which  has  eluded  the 
grasp  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  and  the  solution  of 
which  remains  as  the  highest  and  noblest  object  of  a  patriotic 
ambition/  can  only  be  solved  by  approaching  it  from  the 
basiA  which  Economic  teaching  has  shown  to  be  the  true 
one.  Mr.  Chamberlain  really  refuses  to  employ  the  necessary 
means  for  carrying  out  what  he  states  that  he  desires,  when 
be  speaks  as  he  does  of  securing  *  to  every  man  his  natural 
right*  of  *  the  fair  enjoyment  of  life,'  without  bearing  in 
mind  the  well-known  warning  that  '  a  man  who  is  born 
into  a  world  already  provisioned,  if  he  cannot  get  subsistence 
from  his  parents,  on  whom  he  has  a  just  demand,  and  if 
the  society  do  not  want  bis  labour,  has  no  claim  of  right  to 
the  smallest  particle  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  to  be 
where  he  is/ 

When  we  come  to  the  practical  methods  proposed,  by  all 
means  let  us  place  every  reasonable  facility  in  the  way  of 
labourers  acquiring  land ;  but  the  proposal  for  purchasing 
land  by  local  administrative  bodies,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
advocates,  may  readily  become  a  mere  experiment  in  social 
regeneration,  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  community.  The  proposal  for  gratuitous 
primary  education,  in  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  joined,  would  reverse  that  rule  of  policy, 
nowhere  more  clearly  laid  down  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
his  recent  manifesto,  'that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the 
State  which  can  be  better  or  as  well  done  by  voluntary  effort/ 
The  increase  in  taxation  which  this  alteration  in  our  school 
ftjstem  would  require  brings  us  back  to  the  consideration  of 
our  main  subject.  Unless  the  existing  machinery  of  voluntary 
organization  were  retained,  this  apparently  small  charge  would 
necessitate — according  to  the  opinion  of  competent  persons — 
an  increase  of  public  expenditure  of  from  five  to  six  millions 
a  year  at  least.  How  voluntary  organization  could  be  retained 
is,  however,  not  clear,  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  clearly  pointed, 
in  his  Glasgow  speech,  to  existing  ecclesiastical  endowments 
as  the  source  from  which  the  expense  should  be  supplied.  The 
promoters  of  gratuitous  education  are  clear-sighted  ennughf 
chey  see  that  it  would  necessarily,  from  the  expense  entailed, 
lead  to  ecclesiastical  disendowment.  Nor,  if  the  experience  of 
other  countries  were  repeated  here,  would  the  taxpayer  ultimately 
be  the  gainer. 

Whether  the  number  of  articles  on  the  list  of  things  subjcjct 
to  indirect  taxation  will  not  have  to  be  increased,  remains  still 
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a  problem  which  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  will  hare 
to  solve.  If  the  necessity  should  arise  for  raising:  additional 
revenue  from  custom  duties,  we  trust  that  it  will  not  he  com- 
plicated by  the  argument  with  respect  to  Free-trade.  We  may 
fairly  remark  of  those  who  urge  the  practice,  without  having 
thought  out  the  principle,  what  Dr.  WhewcU  has  well  observed 
in  his  '  Novum  Organon  Renovatum/  that  the  incoherence  of 
ideas  which  we  frequcntlv  witness  on  such  points,  shows  ai 
clearly  that,  in  the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  men,  well 
educated  according  to  the  present  standard,  the  acceptaoce  of 
the  doctrine  '  is  a  result  of  traditional  prejudice,  not  of  rational 
conviction.'  Taxation  has  to  be  imposed  for  fiscal  purposes. 
Those  who  shrink  in  these  matters  from  what  is  necessary  should 
strengthen  their  nerves  by  a  reference  to  the  sturdy  principles 
they  will  find  expressed  by  Adam  Smith  and  the  earlier  apostles 
of  Free-trade,  who  all  held  that  it  was  legitimate  to  raise  a 
revenue  by  taxes  on  imported  articles. 

We  may  hope  that  it  will  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  Cb&a> 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  have  to  announce  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  Mr.  Cfiilders  had  to  do  on  the  30th  of  April  of 
this  year,  a  total  deficit  of  14,932,000/.,  and  that  after  raising  a 
revenue  of  more  than  92,6CK),000/.  there  would  still  remain  aa 
adverse  balance  to  carry  over  to  a  future  time  of  7,4OO,000i 
We  may  hope,  and  perhaps  have  reason  to  believe,  that  an 
expenditure  of  something  like  one  hundred  millions  a  year  ii 
hardly  likely  to  be  normal.  But  that  financier  must  be  endued 
with  unusual  powers  of  hope  who  can  seriously  look  forward  to 
an  annual  re<]uirement  of  so  little  as  85,000,000Z.  a  year  for  the 
cost  of  the  administration  of  the  country  in  the  future.  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  idea  of  modem  life  is  to  throw  furtlief 
charges  on  the  Government. 

The  gradual  extension  of  national  expenditure  is  not  confined 
to  this  country  alone.  The  same  process  is  taking  place  in  the 
other  great  countries  of  Europe,  based  on  the  same  grounds,  the 
development  of  personal  requirements  under  the  influence  of  a 
civilization  which  strives  before  everything  to  increase  personal 
comfort  and  ease.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  an  interesting 
chapter  on  this  subject  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Traiie  de 
la  Science  des  Finances.^  Few,  if  any,  of  the  able  Economistt 
whom  France  still  possesses  have  opposed  the  tendency  to 
extravagance  in  Government  expenditure  more  courageouslj 
than  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu.  While  he  recognizes  that  the  State 
renders  greater  services  to  the  country  than  in  former  years,  he 
yet  contemplates  an  expansion  of  charges  which  will  cau»e  the 
taxation,  notwithstanding   the   growth   of   national    wealth,  to 
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press  at  least  as  hardly  on  national  resources  as  before.  Mean- 
while, as  the  relative  prosperity  of  different  classes  fluctuates 
from  time  to  time,  the  direct  taxation  which  tbey  have  to  bear 
presses  on  them  more  severely  at  such  periods,  and  it  becomes 
the  difficult  task  of  the  financier  in  a  long-settled  country  not 
increasing  uniformly  in  prosperity,  but  yf^t  called  on  to  bear 
greater  fiscal  burdens,  to  adjust  his  requirements  to  the  power 
of  individuals  to  meet  them.  A  tax  long:  established  is  borne 
with  greater  patience  than  a  new  one.  Both  in  England  and 
France  the  Finance  Minister  has  now  quite  a  different  problem 
to  deal  with  from  what  he  had  when  prosperity  was  advancing 
with  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  country  is  frequently  congratulated  on  the  great  reduc- 
tion made  in  the  public  debt.  And  tliat  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  in  this  is  most  desirable.  But  how  do  the 
figures  stand?  We  quote,  with  respect  to  the  National  Debt, 
from  the  return  in  the  *  Statistical  Abstract,*  which  gives  the 
total  amount,  including  the  estimated  capital  of  the  Terminable 
Annuities,  computed  in  3  per  cent,  stock  at  par: — 


Total  Avwunt  of  Naiiotial  Debt, 

1874 £773,934,938 

1884 746,423,904 

Dixmnutlon  in  11  years      .,     £26,510,974 


if  we  go  no  further  than  this,  there  appears  to  be  a  respectable 
inution.     The  amount  in  18^4  includes,  it  should  also   be 
— -tioned,  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares, 
'(liich  were  a  remunerative  outlay.     But  while  we  look  on  this 
picture,    we    must  remember   there  is  another  one   also   to  be 
j  *toinined.      Local  debt  is  just  as  much  a  charge  as  Imperial 
I  jlcbt,  though  the  incidence  may  not  fall  exactly  on  the  same 
I  loJividuals.     And  how  does  the  account  for  local  debt  stand? 
ne  will  take,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  corresponding  dates; — 

LcaiiB  raised  hy  Local  Authorities,  Emjlund  and  Wales, 

1874 £87,565,640 

1883 159,142.926 


Increase  in  10  years   ..     £71,577,286 

'e  have  kept  our  comparison  quite  to  recent  years,  and  we 

*fe  fully  aware  that  much  of  local  outlay  is  for  remunerative 

P<irposes.     It  is,  however,   most  unlikely  that  as  much  as  three- 

^ths  of  the  increase  in  local  debt  yields  a  remunerative  return. 
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Even  if  it  did,  the  growth  of  non-productive  local  debt  would 
fully  balance  the  diminution  of  non-productive  Imperial  debt. 

Before  our  fiscal  system  can  be  brought  to  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  condition,  the  whole  subject  of  local  indebtedoeM 
and  local  taxation  must  be  considered  side  by  side  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Empire.  Local  taxation  is,  however,  beyond 
the  purview  of  Mr.  DowelTs  book,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  owed 
Mr,  Wright  and  Mr.  llobhouse  an  apolopy  for  giving  their 
useful  work  no  further  notice  than  this.  Local  administralioo 
is  at  present  a  labyrinth  in  which  even  the  most  wary  are  apt 
to  go  astray,  and  wc  must  not  enter  on  the  subject  on  tlm 
occasion. 

The  intricacy  of  local  administration,  however,  brings  back 
again  before  us  the  point  which  we  have  already  remarked  on 
twice  before- — the  curious  tendency  of  all  public  finance  to 
become  involved  and  entangled  with  the  process  of  time.  Botb 
Pitt  and  Peel  did  yeoman's  service  in  clearing  the  ground  in 
their  own  day.  Local  taxation  now  calls  for  the  finaacier  who 
will  perform  the  same  duty. 

These  remarks,  however,  must  draw  to  a  close.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  time  when  the  recent  great  additions  to 
the  constituencies  will  be  accompanied  by  a  great  alteration  io 
the  classes  by  whom  political  power  will  be  swayed.  Concur- 
rently with  that  alteration  it  is  quite  possible  that  heavier  liaes 
OH  capital  may  be  proposed.  We  would  warn  those  who  maj 
be  inclined  to  press  that  form  of  taxation  beyond  its  proper 
limit,  that  the  imposing  a  tax  does  not  create  the  power  to  biaf 
it.  The  effect  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  often  differs  rny 
greatly  from  what  appears  on  the  surlacc.  A  sound  and  verr 
homely  proverb  tells  the  fate  of  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden 
eggs,  and  of  the  goose's  owner.  Over-severe  taxation  on  capitnlt 
or  taxes  which  ultimately  fall  on  labour,  would  be  followed  bj 
the  same  results  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  country.  We 
have  shown  how  entirely  the  taxes  intended  to  be  progressist 
and  graduated  in  character  have  failed  in  their  object.  Popular 
leaders  may  decline  to  accept  this  obvir»us  hut  unpalatable  truth, 
but  a  bitter  experience  will  show  that  the  truth  ciin  never  be 
safely  disregarded.  Subjects,  which  require  not  a  party  but  t 
scientific  treatment,  can  only  be  successlully  dealt  with  by  beiny 
approached  in  a  scientific  spirit.  Meanwhile,  for  a  safe  rule 
of  thumb,  the  best  financier  and  the  most  prudent  statesman  at 
the  present  time  will  be  he  who  reflects  oltencst  on  that  motto, 
too  seldom  practised,  ^Magnum  vectigal  est  porsimooia.' 


Abt. 


(  «1  ) 

-Vrt.  IV. — 1.  Les  Oriffineg  de  la  France  Contemporaine.  Par 
H.  Tainp.  La  R^volutioti.  3  vols.  Paris,  1878-1885. 
Translated  by  John  Durand.     3  vols.     London,  1881-1885. 

2.  M^moxres  ei  Correspondance  pour  servir  h  thistotre  de  la 
Revolution  FranqaUe.  Par  Mallet-du-Pan.  2  vols.  Paris, 
1851. 

3.  Correnpomlavce  in^dite  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne^  1794—1798. 
Par  Mallet-du-Pan.  Edited  by  A,  Michel.  2  vols.  Paris, 
1884. 

*  "I"  KNOW  but  three  modes  of  livings  in  human  society. 
J_  Every  man  must  either  be  a  beggar,  a  thief,  or  a  paid 
State-functionary.  The  *' man  of  property"  is  but  a  first-class 
functionary  of  the  kind.  What  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  '*  his 
private  fortune"  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  wages  paid  him 
by  society  for  distributing  to  others,  through  the  expenses  of 
his  daily  life,  a  large  share  of  his  goods.' 

These  words  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  words  of 
some  orator  of  the  time  when  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
at  its  zenith.  They  were  spoken  by  Mirabcau  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1789,  and  may  serve  to  show  how  early  subversive 
ideas  bad  gained  currency — largely  through  the  philanthropy 
of  those  who  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  thrm. 

The  fashionable  pessimism  of  our  day  might  seek  to  justify 
itself  by  appealing  to  the  irony  of  human  life  even  more  than  to 
its  absolute  pains.  There  is  a  deep  pathos  in  evils  which  result 
from  benevolent  actions  inspired  by  what  appear  to  be  the  best- 
foundeti  hopes.  Pessimism  has  also  sought  to  justify  itself  by 
the  consideration,  that  evil  necessarily  results  from  that  which 
gives  man  his  supreme  dignity — namely,  his  self-cnnsciousness. 
Too  unlike  the  brute,  which  neVr  'reflects  that  this  is  1,'  to  be 
safely  guided  by  instinct;  too  like  the  brute  to  be  secure  from 
the  dominance  of  appetite,  he  is  doubly  exposed  to  error,  and  it 
is  the  knowledge  that  the  area  of  self-conscious  fallibility  is 
ever  extending  in  a  world  elsewhere  the  product  of  the  har- 
monious interplay  of  unconscious  forces,  which  mainly  supports 
the  arguments  of  Von  Hartmann.  For  language,  poetry,  art, 
science,  political  organizations,  and  religious  systems,  were  all 
first  evolved  by  man*s  unconscious  efforts — almost  as  the  spider 
weaves  his  web  and  as  ants  and  bees  congregate  in  their  social 
forms  of  life.  But  as  man's  intellectual  powers  advanced,  first 
one  and  then  another  sphere  of  his  activity  became  the  arena  of 
deliberate  intention  and  reflective  effort — generally  with  prac- 
tical deterioration  as  its  result.  It  may  be  said  that  Adam's 
fall  is  the  symbol  of  a  process  which  ever  recurs  in  the  great 
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drama  of  human  life.  As  often  as  man's  eyes  become  freshly 
opened  by  a^ain  eatino^  of  the  tree  of  self-conscious  knowled;^, 
BO  often  does  he  fall  into  some  relative  temporary  inferiorilY, 
It  is  but  temporary,  for  the  fall  is  not  without  the  prospect  of 
redemption  and  the  attainment  of  a  higher  stale,  however  long 
and  painful  may  be  the  efforts  needed  to  attain  it. 

These  reflections  especially  apply  to  the  calamitous  accom- 
paniments of  that  great  step  in  human  self-consciousness,  the 
French  Revolution.  Many  as  had  been  the  antecedent  aspira- 
tions after  an  'ideal  state,'  then  for  the  first  time  did  a  whnlr 
nation,  in  the  van  of  civilization,  make  the  recoastruction  of 
society  from  its  foundation  on  certain  '  principles,'  its  self- 
conscious,  deliberate  aim. 

The  work  first  named  in  the  list  which  heads  this  ftrticle  is 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  the  great  catastrophe, 
and  to  the  setting  forth  of  its  less-known  consequences;  and 
incidental  illustrritions  are  afforded  by  the  works  of  Mallet-du- 
Pan  and  Lord  Malmesbury.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  they  know  enough  already  about  thit 
great  political  convulsion,  and  certainly  there  bos  been  oo 
dearth  of  'explanations  :'  '  It  was  all  due  to  the  weakness  and 
indecision  of  the  King';  'its  excesses  were  the  result  of  the 
treachery  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  dread  of  foreign  in- 
vasion ;  it  was  the  inevitable  recoil  from  antecedent  despotism*; 
'it  was  the  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  pot>r  by  the 
nobility,  and  of  the  ignorant  intolerance  of  a  corrupt  church*; 
'it  was  the  bursting  forth  of  a  new  and  vigorous  social  system 
which  had  formed  itself  beneath  the  old,  like  the  moth  within 
the  stem  of  the  chrysalis  * ;  *  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  almost  *II 
the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors  succeeding  ttck 
other  by  primogeniture,  or  else  was  held  in  mortmain' ;  'it  wis 
occasioned  by  the  burthens  imposed  on  the  occupiers  of  land 
by  lords  of  manors,  and  was,  in  truth,  but  a  large,  iumultuoiu 
movement  to  elTect  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds.' 

So  vast  a  convulsion  as  that  initiated  in  IT^Si)  could  never,  of 
course,  have  taken  place  but  for  the  fact,  that  many  indepentlcflt 
circumstances  happened  then  and  thTC  to  concur  in  its  produc- 
tion. No  doubt  most  of  the  above  suggested  causes  did  o- 
operate,  though  we  must  recollect  that  the  land  was  much  sob* 
divided  before  1789,  as  also  that  De  Tocqueville  has  once  for  »ll 
shown  that,  in  its  essentials,  the  new  system  was  an  exigfj*" 
ration  rntlier  than  a  reversal  of  the  system  which  had  preceded 
it.  But  it  will  bo  some  time  yet  before  all  the  causes  of  thf 
movement  are  fully  known,  and  thanks  arc  due  to  M.T»io« 
for  having  given  very  valuable  aid  towards  their  elucidation. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  depicts  the  social  system  upon  which  such 
unexpected  ruin  so  suddenly  came — its  nobility,  its  clergy,  and 
its  urban  and  rural  citizens.  As  in  a  forest  of  old  growth,  the 
underwood  is  of  comparatively  little  worth,  the  more  valuable 
product  being  accumulatt^d  in  the  larger  trees,  so  in  tbe  vener- 
able French  social  system,  yet  almost  intact  in  1789,  all 
that  was  of  the  greatest  value,  intellectually,  ffsthetically,  and 
morally — all  the  choicest  products  of  an  ancient  civilization — 
had  become  concentrated  in  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy,  and  what 
were  called  the  *  Notables,*  •  It  is  true  that  many  opulent  and 
illustrious  noble  families  had  ceased  to  render  services  to  the 
State,  in  proportion  to  the  consideration  they  enjoyed.  There 
were  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court,  worldly  bishops  and  abbt'Sj 
and  drawing-room  lawyers,  who  were  acquainted  with  little 
save  the  arts  of  dexterous  solicitation,  graceful  manners,  and 
prodigal  expenditure.  An  injudicious  system  of  culture  had 
converted  them  into  merely  ornamental  trees,  uselessly  cum- 
bering much  ground  at  large  cost,  and  producing  much  more 
flowers  than  fruit.  Nevertheless  those  flowers  were  exquisite. 
At  that  time  the  great  world  of  France  exhibited  a  reBned 
politeness  and  an  exquisite  polish,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen  before  and  has  not  yet  been  regained.  As  Ai.  Taine 
well  says : — 

*  When  each  refinement  exists  not  only  in  the  drawing-room  but 
in  the  family  circle,  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  in  the  very 
streets;  when  it  characterizes  the  intercourso  not  only  of  friends  but 
of  superiors  with  Ihwir  inferiors,  with  thoir  servants  and  even  with  a 
stranger  encountered  by  chance,  then  it  brings  to  human  life  both 
dignity  and  sweetness.  A  delicate  observance  of  what  is  deemed 
fitting  conduct  becomes  a  secoud,  and  a  better,  nature;  for  that 
internal  code,  which  governs  every  detail  of  speech  and  action,  teaohea 
«elf-reepect  as  well  as  consideration  for  others.' — Vol,  iii.  x>-  39^' 

Not  only  was  intellectual,  and  especially  literary,  culti- 
vation then  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  what  rich  men  then  most 
fe&red  was  the  reputation  of  being  wanting  in  'sensibility,'  An 
exag-gerated  tenderness  marred  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
rendered  those  who  had  force  at  their  command,  incapable  of 
using  it  adequately  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  outrage,  thus 
giving  a  fatal  licence  to  revolt.  These  nobles  still  showed  the 
same  refine«l  culture  when  they  became  victims.  In  prison, 
while  awaiting  the  scaffold,  they  dressed  with  care  and  conversed 
with   their  wonted  wit  and  grace.     But,  besides  some  two  or 


*  People  who  occupied  a  prominent  position  Independently  of  the  NobUtae^ 
lot  the  most  part  in  the  towns. 
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three  thousand  frivolous  nohlcs,  there  were  at  least  as  mstay 
others  who  were  in  every  way  estimable,  and  no  less  eipe- 
rienced  in  the  serious  business  of  life  than  in  social  refinement. 
It  was  these  who  furnished  the  State  with  its  ambassadors, 
generals,  and  ministers,  from  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  Machault 
and  Malcsherbes,  and  with  exemplary  bishops  like  De  Darfort 
of  Besan^on.  It  was  these,  both  cleric  and  lay,  who  with  parlia- 
mentary magistrates  and  rich  bourgeois,  recruited  the  twenty- 
one  provincial  estates  of  France,  from  1778  to  1789,  and  repre- 
sented all  the  capacity,  practical  information,  and  good  sense  of 
the  nation. 

As  regards  the  army,  thirty  thousand  gentlemen  were  brought 
up  from  childhood  for  its  service.  The  vast  majority  of  them 
had  had  for  their  home  a  country  house  devoid  of  luxury  and 
with  little  comfort,  where  with  plenty  of  rural  sports  amidst 
gamekeepers  and  farmers  they  passed  a  healthy  childhood,  their 
young  imagination  kindled  by  listening  to  their  father's  and 
their  uncles*  tales  about  the  wars.  To  serve  the  State  with  life 
and  limb  seemed  to  them  an  obligation  of  their  rank  and  an 
hereditary  debt,  and  they  began  the  service  young.  M.  des 
Echcrolles,  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Poitou,  took  with  him  to 
the  army  his  son  aged  nine  (with  a  dozen  young  cousins),  who 
while  still  a  stripling  received  seven  wounds  and  the  Cross  of 
St.  Louis.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  had  experience  of  war  fwm 
the  age  of  eight,  and  Marshal  Saxe  fought  at  Malplaquet  when 
thirteen.  The  mass  of  French  officers  followed  the  military 
career  for  its  own  sake,  knowing  well  that  the  higher  grades 
were  destined  for  successful  courtiers  and  men  of  very  hig^ 
family.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  service  they 
returned  home  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  perhaps  a  small 
pension  or  a  cross,  content  to  have  performed  their  duty  honour- 
ably. Under  the  Revolution,  their  moderation  and  abnegation, 
and  their  reluctance  to  strike  even  when  struck,  still  maintaioed 
a  shadow  of  public  order.  As  patriotic  as  military,  they  con- 
stituted by  birth  and  education,  a  natural  source  of  streagtb 
and  a  weapon  ready  to  hand  for  use  against  both  external  foei 
and  domestic  traitors  to  civilization  and  social  order. 

The  clergy  formed  an  estimable  body  of  men,  consisting  of 
65,000  ecclesiastics.  According  to  the  testimony  of  M.  d« 
Tocqueville ;  *  '  All  things  considered,  and  in  spite  of  the  vices 
of  some  of  its  members,  1  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a  hoth 
of  clergy  more  remarkable  for  their  patriotism,  public  spirit, 
and  honest  faith,  than  the  French  clergy  at  the  moment  wba 


*  *  L*aooleu  Rifgimo  ct  U  Bdrolution/  p.  169. 
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tbe  Revolution  burst  upon  them.  ...  I  commenced  my  studies 
of  the  aytcien  regime  full  of  prejudice  against  the  clergy,  but  I 
conclude  my  studies  tilled  with  respect  for  that  body.'  In  those 
days  not  only  the  minor  dignities  but  the  parochial  cures  were 
filled  by  men  of  much  belter  family  than  are  the  existing 
French  clergy.  Large  families  were  then  common  (as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  only  part  of  Old  France  which  survives — 
namely  Canada),  and  parents  were  right  willing  that  one  of 
their  sons  should  enter  the  Church.  Then  the  parish  priest  was 
DO  object  of  popular  suspicion  or  aversion,  he  was  respectfully 
greeted  by  artizans  and  peasants,  and  was  thoroughly  at  home 
with  his  parishioners  of  the  middle  class.  He  was  no  salaried 
state-functionary,  nor  was  he  (as  the  Concordat  has  since  made 
him)  removable  at  will,  but  a  freeholder  directly  interested  in 
all  that  concerned  the  temporal  prosperity  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours — the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  the  making  of  roads 
and  canals,  and  all  the  other  concerns  of  a  landed  proprietor. 
The  clerical  profession  had  then  in  France  many  attractions, 
indeed,  which  it  now  lacks.  Perhaps  amongst  all  the  changes 
which  democratic  tyranny  has  inflicted  on  France,  not  one  has 
been  so  fruitful  in  evil  consequences  as  that  which  transformed 
a  great  body  of  estimable  men,  public-spirited  and  independent, 
into  a  mass  of  salaried  officials,  with  no  direct  interest  in 
anything  but  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  bond-slaves  of  salaried 
bifihops,  who  are  but  so  many  dependent  agents  of  the  Human 
Curia.  Truly  it  is  the  Revolution  which  has  created  *  cleri- 
calism,* and  the  disastrous  result  which  has  befallen  our 
neighbours  shoudd  at  least  save  us  from  ever  following  in  their 
footsteps ! 

6ut  besides  the  nobility  and  clergy,  the  Revolution  found 
France  in  possession  of  some  100,()(H)  families  of  the  higher 
middle  class — lawyers,  doctors,  architects,  engineers,  artists, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  civil  functionaries.  These  last, 
however,  were  very  unlike  the  members  of  existing  bureau- 
cracies, for  the  place  each  held  was  bis  own  property,  which 
be  had  bought  and  was  free  to  sell.  This  made  them  in- 
dependent and  contented,  not  seeking  incessantly  to  change 
from  place  to  place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  welfare  of  the  city  in  which  they  had  taken 
root.  Established  for  life,  and  living  with  old-fashioned 
simplicity  and  economy,  they  thought  more  of  the  esteem 
of  their  fellows  and  less  of  mere  gain  than  is  the  case  now. 
In  fact,  nothing  could  well  be  more  unlike  the  modern  French 
system,  whose  administrators  arc  but  nomatls,  often  living  in 
hotel   or  furnished    lodging,  ready  to    start   elsewhere  for 
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the  slightest  increase  of  pay,  and  without  a  single  local  interest 
or  connectiun. 

Side  by  side  with  these  *  Notables,'  there  were  about 
150,0(X)  families  of  the  lower  midiile  class — farmers,  peasADt- 
proprielors,  shopkeepers,  master-workmen,  villar^e  officials,  and 
small  househi»liiers — who  formetl  another  set  of  respectable 
citizens.  The  whole  State  had  indeed  its  manifest  imperfec- 
tions, but  was  for  the  most  part  healthj  and  sound  save  at  iu 
centre.  The  rottenness  and  corrupticm  of  the  court,  and  the 
exaggerated  power  of  the  head  of  the  centralized  administn- 
tion,  were  incalculable  evils  ;  but  the  evils  were  on  the  road 
towards  extinction  ;  the  provincial  assemblies  were  in  actioD, 
and  It  would  seem  ns  if  it  had  been  quite  possible  for  all  tbr 
benefits  of  the  Revolutiim  to  have  been  obtained  without  any 
of  its  attendant  evils.  But  whether  such  beneficent  action  was 
or  was  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  we  learn  that  the 
Revolution  intensified  the  greatest  evils  it  was  evoked  to  cure. 
That  in  bursting  upon  this  brilliant,  bighly-cultured,  and  in 
many  respects  estimable  social  order,  it  shattered  an  ancieot 
nobility,  destroyed  a  venerable  Church,  and  ruined  the  roost 
notable  families  of  the  nation,  is  what  everybody  baa  lonff 
known;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  M.  Taine  to  depict  its 
effects  upon  the  poorest  and  lowest  members  of  the  population. 
It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  these  were  great  gainer* 
by  the  cataclysm.  Whether  they  were  so  or  not,  M,  Taine  shall 
tell  us. 

Before,  however,  putting  before  our  readers  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  effects  of  Jacobin  measures,  it  may  be  well  first 
to  cast  a  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  leading  Jacobins  tbeoi- 
selves.  Three  men  stand  out  from  the  ranks  of  that  partv 
in  well-meritpd  pre-eminence  as  regards  both  influence  and 
infamy, — Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre.  They  present  three 
very  different  types  of  character,  but  all  agree  in  testifying 
to  the  wonderful  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  which  could 
alone  have  raised  men  of  the  kind  to  the  rank  of  supreme  ruteis 
over  such  a  society  ns  that  which  has  been  brieBy  described. 

Marat  was  not  a  Frenchman,  but  the  offspring  of  a  Geneian 
mother  and  of  a  Spanish  father,  Dr.  Jean  Mara,  who  had  been 
domiciled  in  Sardinia  till  his  abjuration  oi'  Catholicism  CAUtfd 
him  to  migrate  to  Switzerland.  The  son  showed  early  a  certan 
taste  for  physical  science,  but  soon  manifested  an  amount  of 
vanity  which  was  the  first  indication  of  a  mind  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  positive  insanity.  He  says  of  himself:  '1  was 
from  my  childhood  devoured  by  a  passion  for  glory,  a  pasftifra 
which  changed  with  years  the  objects  to  which  it  was  dircctrdf 
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but  wblcb  never  quitted  mc  lor  an  instant.*  lie  became  the 
author  of  various  scientific  treatises,  but  his  watit  of  success  in 
fining  pubLic  appreciation  soon  soured  him,  anc?  envy  and 
hatred  resulted  from  the  mortification  of  the  efy^4«;gioas  vanity 
by  which  his  own  words  prove  him  to  havcr  been  possessed. 
*  My  discoveries/  he  tells  us,  'tend  to  transform  the  whole 
science  of  optics.  Before  mc,  the  true  primary  colours  were 
unknown.  .  .  .  And  no  one  knew  the  true  place  of  electricity 
in  nature.  I  have  established  it  beyond  doubt.  .  .  .  As  to  the 
igneous  fluid,  that  creature  unknown  till  I  came,  I  have  cleared 
its  theory  from  erroneous  hyp*>thcse3  in  a  work  which  will 
consign  to  oblivion  all  that  the  learned  societies  have  previously 
published  on  the  subject/  He  thought  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  of  Sill  the  learned  men  of  Europe  against  him.* 
When  his  treatise  upon  Man  was  forwarded  from  Amsterdam 
to  Paris,  'the  philosophers,'  be  tells  us,  ^caused  it  to  be  seized 
at  the  Custom  House.*  There  was  a  conspiracy  of  doctors  nn)ved 
by  grief  and  envy  at  his  professional  gains,  as  also  of  Academi- 
cians. *  i  could  prove,  were  it  necessary,  that  they  held  meet- 
ings in  order  to  calumniate  me.  The  disgraceful  persecution  of 
me  by  the  Academy  lasted  ten  years.  .  .  .  Could  it  be  believed 
that  the  charlatans  of  that  body  would  have  succeeded  in 
depreciating  my  discoveries  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  in 
getting  all  its  learned  societies  to  refuse  me  a  place  in  their 
publications?'*  He  was  thus  evidently  verging  on  insanity. 
His  confidence  in  his  political  wisdom  was  no  less  than  that  in 
his  scientific  acumen.  *  If  I  were  only  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
aided  by  a  few  thousand  determined  men,  I  answer  for  it  that 
in  six  weeks  the  nation  should  be  free  and  happy  .  .  .  and  that 
it  should  so  c(mtinue  for  the  rest  of  my  life.*  His  egotism  is 
similar  as  regards  philosophy.  He  says;  *i  believe  myself  to 
have  exhausted  all  the  combinations  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  capable.'  His  politico-ethical  system  he  draws  out  as 
follows  : — *  1  deduce  the  whole  of  a  man's  rights  from  hia 
physical  needs.  ...  If  a  citizen  is  in  want,  he  has  the  right  to 
snatch  from  another  the  superfluity  with  which  he  is  gorged. 
What  do  I  say?  He  has  the  right  to  snatch  away  even  what 
is  necessary  to  that  other,  and  rather  than  die  of  hunger,  he  has 
the  right  to  cut  his  throat  and  devour  his  quivering  flesh.*  f 
His  diseased  mind  passed  on  rapidly  from  exaggeration  to 
exaggeration,  till  arrested  by  the  knife  of  Charlotte  Corday. 
lAfter  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  he  demanded   live   hundred 
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heads.  In  September,  1792,  he  declared  at  the  Commooa] 
Council  that  40,000  ought  to  fall,  and  six  weeks  later  he  raised 
his  demand  to  270,000  heads.*  His  filthy  and  degraded 
personal  habits  need  not  here  be  described,  but  they  should  not 
be  lorgotten  in  our  estimate  ot  this  sordid,  lerociuus  madman, 
who  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  supreme  influence  in  that 
France  which  but  three  years  before  seemed  to  take  the  lead  in 
Europe,  not  only  in  intellect,  but  yet  more  in  gentle  delicacr 
and  refinement. 

DifTerent  indeed  from  Marat  was  Danton,  the  second  chief 
of  the  Revolution.  A  man  with  a  healthy  vigorous  animxl 
nature,  coarse  and  with  violent  instincts,  but  having  a  detr 
judgment  withal,  and  never  himself  the  dupe  of  the  prejudices 
he  played  upon,  or  of  the  abstract  formulae  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
conjure  by.  Energetic  enough,  though  only  at  intervals,  and 
not  with  the  incessant  feverish  activity  which  characterised 
Marat,  Danton  was  most  ill-suited  for  his  calling.  A  poor 
lawyer,  poorly  married,  he  loathed  his  sedentary  toil.  A 
Colossus  with  a  Tartarus  head,  pock-marked,  small-eyed,  aod 
endowed  with  a  voice  of  thunder;  fond  of  foul  oaths  and 
brutal  jests,  he  was  a  sort  of  eighteenth-century  Rabelais,  wbo 
plunged  heartily  into  the  muddy  current,  which  he  was  clew- 
sighted  and  vigorous  enough  to  see  tlirough  and  direct.  IIU 
rare  political  sagacity  and  political  instinct  enabled  him  to 
gauge  accurately  men's  characters  and  the  true  bearing  of  eveaU. 
From  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  he  divined  its  true  nature, 
and  comprehended  its  normal  mode  of  procedure,  usually  lli^ 
systematic  employment  of  popular  brutality.  Already  in  17iM> 
he  fi{;ured  in  cmeutcSy  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  Revo* 
lution  was  perceptible  to  many,  he  had  already  understood  its 
true  end — the  supremacy  of  the  violent  minority,  and  especially 
of  that  of  the  Capital.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1790,  be 
declared  before  the  National  Assembly  that  the  citixeos  of 
Paris  were  the  natural  representatives  of  the  eighty-three  depon- 
ments  of  France,  Here  we  have  proclaimed  by  him  what  «e 
shall  find  to  be  the  essential  idea  of  Jacobinism,  and  it  was  tw^ 
who  carried  through  its  most  decisive  acts — those  of  the  lOlli 
of  August,  the  2nd  of  September,  the  31st  of  May,  and  the 
2nd  of  June.  For  a  time  he  ruled,  in  his  turn,  a  system 
founded  on  conquest  and  maintained  by  terror,  Neverthclpii 
he  was  in  his  heart  no  fanatic,  and  he  even  entertained  tb( 
idea  of  saving  the  King,  One  who  had  been  on  friendly  temu 
with  Danton,  Count  Theodore  de  Lameth,  ventured,  though  * 
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jenoonced  ^migrvy  to  return  from  Switzerland  to  Paris  to  make 
:>ne  last  effort  in  the  royal  cause.  '  I  went  straight  to  Danton/ 
be  lells  us,  '  whom  I  lound  in  his  bath.  "  You  here,"  he  cried, 
'  don*t  you  know  that  with  one  word  1  could  have  you  guillo- 
ioed  ?  "  "  Danton,"  said  I,  "  you  are  a  great  criminal,  but  you 
ire   not  the   man    tur  an   infamy   like   that  of  betraying  me." 

*  You  come  to  save  the  King?''  *'  Yes."  Thereupon  we  con- 
rersed  on  that  subject  in  a  confidential  and  friendly  manner. 

*  I  consent/'  said  Danton,  ^^  to  try  and  save  him,  but  1  must 
lave  a  million  of  franca  in  a  week  to  bribe  the  voters,  and  I 
varn  you  that  if  1  find  that  I  cannot  for  a  certainty  save  him 
.  aball  vote  for  his  death.  I  am  quite  willing  to  save  his  head, 
)ut  not  to  lose  my  own." '  He  did  vote  fur  death,  and  then 
connived  at  Lameth*s  return  to  Switzerland.  Danton,  in  fact, 
lad  no  real  taste  for  blood  and  cruelty  ;  coarse,  corrupted,  and 
unscrupulous  as  be  was,  he  rescued  several  illustrious  lives  from 
the  September  massacres,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at 
his  inability  to  save  the  Girondists.  He  was  also  incapable 
of  sustained  and  systematic  labour,  and  these  two  characteristics 
were  hi*  ruin.  He  could  not  keep  up  the  constant  vigilant 
activity  needed  to  defend  him  from  his  rivals,  while  his  more 
Serous  instincts  furnished  the  latter  (with  whom  be  had  but 
3  simulated  sympathy)  with  ample  grounds  for  denunciation, 
*o  reality  he  hated  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Jacobin  true 
wlicvcrs.  'Give  free  scope,'  he  said,  'to  Robespierre  and 
^-  «Just,  and  soon  France  wilt  be  nothing  more  than  a  Thebaid 
^itii  a  score  of  political  Trappists.'  Towanls  the  end  he  saw 
ct  more  clearly  the  true  bearings  of  his  own  acts.  *  I  ask 
**"clon  of  God  and  men,*  he  cried,  'for  having  set  up  the 
■evolutionary  tribunal.  In  revolutions,  power  passes  into  the 
''Jcls  of  those  who  are  the  greatest  villains.      It  is  better  then 

V>e  a  poor  fisherman  than  a  ruler  of  men/  When  such 
**timents  as  these  had  developed  themselves  within  him,  he 
^  evidently  become  ripe  for  the  fatal  knife. 
-ft-obespierre,  the  third  person  oi  the  Jacobin  Triad,  was  its 
*^  head,  and  differed  greatly  from  each  of  its  two  other 
^*>abers.  Self-contained  and  free  from  either  mental  or  botlily 
_MSase,  decorous  in  every  word  and  gesture,  and  ever  dressed 
^^Vi  scrupulous  care,  be  was  untiring  in  his  constant  attention 
'^^lie  routine  of  business.  He  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
•**'it  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  profound  believer  in  its  doctrines, 
^*-*ig  alike  blind  to  all  facts  or  arguments  opposed  to  them. 
J^like  Danton,  who  saw  living  breathing  men,  Robespierre 
*W  only  abstractions  duly  ticketed  and  grouped  according  to 
Tevolutionary  formuljE.  It  was  this  excessive  narrowness  of 
^k  mlad 
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inlnd  ^hicb.  kept  him  faithful  to  his  one  idea,  and 
tine  soulless,  vain,  third-rate  literary  pedant  to  the  very  crest  (^i 
the  inflowing  revolutionary  wave,  and  sustained  him  there  til  J 
its  commencing  ebb,  Kven  at  that  fatal  moment  for  him,  h* 
could  not  rise  above  the  empty  stilted  verbiage,  whicb  wa« 
essentially  congenial  to  his  nature.  When  the  time  approached 
to  do  or  die,  he  could  but  declaim  from  the  tribune  he  w>» 
soon  to  quit  for  the  scaffold  such  stuff  as  : — 

*  O  ever  hlcs-sed  day  when  all  France  rniited  to  rend* 
author  of  Nature  the  ouly  homage  worthy  of  him  !  What  a  toachiofl 
asBemblago  of  thoBo  objects  capable  of  arresting  the  gaze  of  men  ana 
filUug  thuir  hearts  1  O  veuerablo  and  honoured  agel  O  gencroui 
yonth  of  oui*  country  !  O  the  guiloluss,  pure  joy  of  young  citizens  I 
O  Bweot  tears  of  tomler  mothers  !  O  divino  charms  of  innooeuco  and 
beauty !  O  the  majesty  of  a  great  people,  happy  through  nothiaf 
but  the  kuowlcdgo  of  its  power,  its  glory  and  its  virtue.  ...  No 
ChauniL-ttG,  no,  death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep.  ...  K  it  has  ooH 
becumo  neceaaary  that  I  should  dittgutse  such  truths  as  those,, 
let  tboie  be  borne  to  me  the  fatal  draught  of  hemlock.* 


Here  at  the  end  of  his  lerrtble  career  is  manifested  the  samff 
pedantic  intellectual  mediocrity,  which  at  its' beginning  bad 
obtained  for  him,  before  1789,  a  second-class  prize  from  the 
Academy  of  Arms,  and  the  warm  approbation  of  that  of 
Amiens.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  advent  of  the  Revolution,  a! 
M.  Taine  says:*  Miis  little  intellectual  lamp,  like  a  hundrtd 
such  kindled  at  the  fire  of  the  new  philnsnphy,  would  ba»*e 
burned  tranquilly  and  caused  no  conflagration,  shedding  ovefi 
narrow  provincial  area  a  tiny  light  in  proportion  to  the  Ultle 
oil  which  one  of  its  small  capacity  could  hold.*  Quite  eclipwd 
by  the  many  able  men  of  the  National  Assembly,  it  was  onlf 
towards  the  end  of  tbe  Constituent  Assembly  that  he  emergw 
from  their  shadow,  and  step  by  step  became  conspicuous  tbroupi 
the  resignation  or  removal  of  his  betters.  Then  it  was  that  his 
narrow,  consistent  fanaticism,  his  absolute  devotion  to  his  inj" 
practicable  iileal,  and  boundless  confidence  in  his  own  infolb- 
biliiy,  gradually  tran3r(>rmed  him  first  into  the  most  conspicuooi 
figure  of  his  sect,  and  ultimately  into  its  deity.  The  salon « 
17yi  contained  two  portraits  of  him,  one  bearing  the  inscnp* 
tion,  r Incorruptible.  Ho  was  hailed  from  Marseilles  as  *tb« 
sole  rival  of  the  Roman  Fabriciua,  the  immortal  defender  m 
the  rights  of  the  petiple.'  The  Parisian  mob  sought  to  dr»< 
him,  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  to  the  house  of  the  cabijift 
maker    where    he   lodged   in   the   Rue  St.   Honore.     There 
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denounced  ^miprty  to  return  from  Switzerland  to  Paris  to  make 
one  last  efiort  in  the  royal  cause,  *  I  went  straight  to  Danton/ 
he  tells  us,  'whom  I  found  in  his  bath.  "  You  here>"  he  cried, 
"  don*t  you  know  that  with  one  word  I  could  have  you  guillo- 
tined ?"  "  Danton,"  said  1,  ''you  are  a  great  criminal,  but  you 
are  not  the  man  lor  an  infamy  like  that  of  betraying  me.'* 
"  Vou  come  to  save  the  King?"  "  Yes."  Thereupon  we  con- 
versed on  that  subject  in  a  confidential  and  friendly  manner. 
*'  I  consent/'  said  Danton,  *'  to  try  and  save  him,  but  I  must 
have  a  million  of  francs  in  a  week  to  bribe  the  voters,  and  1 
warn  you  that  if  I  (ind  that  I  cannot  for  a  certainty  save  him 
i  shall  vote  for  his  death.  I  am  quite  willing  to  save  his  iiead, 
but  not  to  lose  my  own."  ^  He  did  vote  for  death,  and  then 
connived  at  Lamelh*s  return  to  Switzerland.  Danton,  in  fact, 
had  no  real  taste  for  blood  and  cruelty  ;  coarse,  corrupted,  and. 
unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  rescued  several  illustrious  lives  from 
the  September  massacres,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at 
bis  inability  to  save  the  Girondists.  He  was  also  incapable 
of  sustained  and  systematic  labour,  and  these  two  characteristics 
were  his  ruin.  He  could  not  keep  up  the  constant  vigilant 
activity  needed  to  defend  him  from  his  rivals,  while  his  more 
generous  instincts  furnished  the  latter  (with  whom  he  had  but 
a  simulated  sympathy)  with  ample  grounds  for  denunciation. 
In  reality  be  hated  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Jacobin  true 
believers.  'Give  free  sco|»e,*  he  said,  *  to  Kobnspierre  and 
St,  Just,  and  soon  France  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  Thebaid 
with  a  score  of  political  Trappists.'  Towards  the  end  he  saw 
jet  more  clearly  the  true  bearings  of  his  own  acts.  *  1  ask 
pardon  of  God  and  men,'  he  cried,  *  for  having  set  up  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal.  In  revolutions^  power  passes  into  the 
bauds  of  those  who  are  the  greatest  villains.  It  is  better  then 
to  be  a  pour  fisherman  than  a  ruler  of  men,'  When  such 
sentiments  as  thc^sc  had  developed  themselves  within  him,  he 
had  evidently  become  ripe  for  the  fatal  knife. 

Robespierre,  the  third  person  of  the  Jacobin  Triad,  was  its 
true  head,  and  differed  greatly  from  each  of  its  two  other 
members.  Self-contained  and  free  from  either  mental  or  bodily 
disease,  decorous  in  every  word  and  gesture,  and  ever  dressed 
with  scrupulous  care,  he  %vas  untiring  in  his  constant  attention 
to  the  routine  of  business.  He  was  the  very  iacarnatinn  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  profound  believer  in  its  doctrines, 
being  alike  blind  to  all  facts  or  arguments  opposed  to  them. 
Unlike  Danton,  who  saw  living  breathing  men,  Robespierre 
saw  only  abstractions  duly  ticketed  and  grou|>ed  according  to 
revolutionary   formulae.     It   was    this   excessive  narrowness  of 
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of  preposterous  self-deception.  The  orgies  of  the  CJocldess 
Reason  in  Notre  Dame,  revolting"  as  they  were  to  every  decenl 
mind,  were  nevertheless  in  a  sense  honest.  They  really  ex- 
pressed the  gross  and  violent  passions  of  the  most  depraved 
portion  of  humanity.  But  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme  Beini?  wis 
an  elaborate  sham,  such  as  could  have  taken  place  nowhere  but 
in  France.  Robespierre,  the  pontiff*  of  the  ceremony,  in  his 
well-known  costume  performed  his  often  described  part  at  the 
head  of  the  Convention,  exclaiming,  ^Behold  humanity  indeed, 
and  a  united  universe.  O  nature,  how  sweet  and  sublime  is 
thy  power;  how  tyrants  must  tremble  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
festival!*  Himself  sincere,  around  and  behind  him  the  other 
aspect  of  the  Revolution,  full  of  silent  antipathy  and  revolt,  Jay 
hidden,  or  begnn  to  show  itself  in  murmurs  and  sarcasms,  sooo 
to  display  itself  fully  with  fatal  effect.  The  Supreme  Beinif 
had,  in  truth,  judged  him,  and  with  bis  great  festival  began  his 
rapid  downfall.  With  him  fell  the  Jacobin  par  exeeUeTtct^  the 
orthodox  true  believer  without  spot  or  suspicion  of  heresy  or 
schism,  who^  without  delay,  precipitation,  or  indulgence, 
advancetl  along  the  straight  and  narrow  road  bonlered  by 
abysses,  which  could  alone  lead  to  safety,  since,  as  there  is  but 
one  reason,  there  can  be  but  one  path. 

Such  being  the  Revolution  as  displayed  in  the  notorious  triad 
of  its  chiefs,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  doctrine  propagated — ihf 
essential  principles  of  Jacobinism,  They  were  those  of 
Rousseau,  which  had  a  singular  fascination  when  first  promDl- 
gated,  and  which,  owing  to  an  ambiguity  which  allows  them  tn 
be  accepted  in  two  widely  different  senses,  not  only  retain  that 
fascination  for  many  persons,  but,  as  we  lately  indicated,*  an 
even  regaining  influence  amongst  us.  *  On  this  latter  account 
it  may  be  well  briefly  to  point  out,  that  no  men  are  more  eager 
than  are  Conservative  politicians  to  maintain  that  there  are 
sacred  *  rights  of  man,'  and  to  promote  the  only  posaiWe 
'equality.'  For  'rights'  are  but  the  correlatives  of  'daties,' 
freedom  to  perform  which  only  atheistic  systems  can  dear. 
Every  social  system  also  must  exist  by  some  sort  of  tacil 
compact  of  its  members,  a  compact  tending  to  become  roofe 
explicit  as  their  education  ami  political  activity  increaae. 
Finally,  the  wish  that  good  things  should  be  as  widely  diffused, 
and  evil  influences  as  much  restricted  as  possible,  is  that 
aspiration  for  'equality'  in  which  all  good  men  may  share.  U 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Jacobin  view  of  these  prin- 
ciples  was   widely  different,   and   implied   the   sacrifice  of  the 


*  See  the '  Qu&rtcrly  Ceview'  for  April  1885,  p.  281. 
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needom  and  welfare  of  the  renl  men  and  women  of  a  nation  to 
a  abstract  ideal.  The  reasonable  maxim,  that  the  minority 
bonld  yield  to  the  majority  in  many  things,  became  transformed. 
A  practice  into  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  make  a  real,  concrete 
rhole  yield  to  an  ideal,  abstract  whole  in  all  things. 

But  the  attractiveness  of  Rousseau's  principles  for  the  French 
1  1789  was  partly  owing  to  their  not  being  really  new,  but 
aly  a  new  embodiment  of  ideas  current  under  the  old 
lonarchy.*  Moreover  their  effects  would  have  been  compara- 
rrely  harmless  had  not  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain 
rder  been  unfitted  (or  their  task,  as  they  had  never  been  before, 
J  that  softness  of  manners  and  sensibility,  of  which  we  have 
efore  spoken,  and  by  the  then  generally  accepted  belief  in  the 
trtue  of  man  fresh  from  the  *  hand  of  nature  and  unsophisticated 
f  cnlture  and  civilistation.'  Moreover  this  very  refinement  of 
le  times  had  made  men  doubly  sensible  to  whatever  was  galling 
I  privileges  which  had  come  to  be  both  more  than  ever  divorced 
'om  duties,  and  more  diffused  amongst  persons  with  no  tra^li- 
onal  claim  to  reverence ;  seeing  that  a  successful  tradesman,  by 
uying  some  paltry  sinecure,  could  get  himself  enrolled  amongst 
le  privileged  orders.  The  decay  of  religion  also,  with  the 
liluence  of  philosophy  and  the  effects  of  the  late  King's  vices, 
II,  as  every  one  knows,  concurred  to  help  on  the  movement 
awards  the  triumph  of  Jacobinism. 

Now  Jacobinism  essentially  consists  in  the  advocacy  of 
Attain  a  priori  principles  of  one  order,  regardless  of  the, 
ossibly  conflicting,  claims  of  principles  belonging  to  other 
nders.  it  resembles  the  advocacy  of  political  economy  re- 
inlless  of  physiology,  or  of  physiology  regardless  of  ethics, 
icobinism  demands  of  every  citizen  the  entire  alienation  to  *  the 
tate'  of  all  his  rights  and  possessions,  each  man  yielding  him- 
Af  Dp  entirely,  and  without  any  reserve  whatever.  Thcnce- 
irward  nothing  that  he  had  or  was,  is  to  be  any  longer  his 
nrn,  and  whatever  he  may  have,  he  is  to  hold  by  favour  of  a 
tncession  always  revocable.  His  person  and  powers,  no  less 
^AQ  his  goods,  are  to  be  public  property.  He  is  to  become  a 
inctionary  entrusted,  during  the  State's  pleasure,  with  the 
I  ministration  of  the  pro|>erty  which  was  once  his  own.  How 
loroughly  and  universally  these  principles  were  accepted  is 
lOWD  by  the  completeness  with   which  they  were    acted    on, 

•  Xb  we  have  before  «U(1  (.in  tho  '  Quarterly  Keview'  for  April  1885,  pp.  283, 
4 ) :  *  The  despotic  soveroiRn  of  tho  Contral  Socials,  tho  nU-powerful  communily, 
an  inverted  copy  of  the  Kin^  of  Frftnoe  inveatod  with  (in  authority  chnracil  for 
m  by  his  coortiers  and  I>y  the  ino«l  courtly  of  his  lawyers.'  'Tlie  Omnipotent 
mocrscy  is  tbR  King  propriotor.  tlie  lord  of  men's  fortunes  and  porsous;  but  it 
Tteueh  King  turned  upaidc  down.' 

They 
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They  were  carried  out  with  that  often  boasted  but  extremelv 
absurd  logical  completeness  which  is  so  often  to  be  found  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

After  the  confiscation  of  the  Church  property — worth  about 
four  milliards  of  francs — came  that  of  the  Sntu/rifSf*  worth  abonl 
three  milliards  more.  Then  came  that  of  the  guillotined  and 
transported,  probably  to  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of  millioof 
of  francs.  Then  came  a  like  sum  from  the  sequestration  of  the 
goods  of  the  'suspected,'  and  so  on  The  property  taken  from 
the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  amounted  to 
eiG^ht  hundred  millions  of  francs  ;  and  besides  this  there  whi 
that  of  industrial  institutions,  schools  and  colleges,  libraries 
and  scientific  societies.  Finally  there  was  the  property  whicli 
bad  been  grantcfl  by  the  Kings  of  the  three  hundre<l  years  pre- 
ceding, and  which  was  then  reclaimed  and  taken.  Thus  time* 
fifths  of  the  soil  of  France  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists; by  far  the  richest  three-fifths,  including,  as  it  did,  so 
many  palaces,  abbeys  and  chateaux,  with  rich  furniture,  plate, 
pictures,  and  the  art  collections  of  centuries,  to  say  nuthing  ut 
money  and  securities  for  money. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Government,  by  its  rights  of  *  pre- 
emption'and  '  requisition  *  became  for  a  time  practically  the 
proprietor  of  all  that  commerce,  manufacture,  and  agricultuir, 
could  produce  or  import.  At  last,  for  greater  convenienrc, 
produce  was  taken  at  its  place  of  production — corn  and  foddct 
at  the  farm,  cattle  at  the  breeder's,  wine  at  the  vineyard,  hides 
at  the  butcher's,  leather  at  the  tanner's  ;  soap,  sugar,  cloth,  &c, 
at  the  manufacturer's.  Carriages  and  horses  were  seized  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  stable  ;  cooking-utensils  were  taken  for  cop]>et, 
beds,  clothes,  and  even  shirts  from  their  owners.  In  one  dsy 
ten  thousand  persons  were  deprived  of  their  shoes  in  a  single 
city.f  *  In  public  neetl,'  says  the  representative  Isorc,  *  every • 
thing  belongs  to  the  people,  nothing  to  the  individual.'  And 
persons  were  as  little  respected  as  property.  Almost  a  milhoa 
of  men — all  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age- 
were  enrolled  in  the  army  at  once.  Any  one  failing  to  ansner 
the  call  was  liable  at  first  to  a  punishment  of  ten  years  in  iron», 
confiscation  of  gmxls,  or  the  punishment  of  his  relations  in  his 
place.  Afterwards  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  being  rank<xl 
as  an  6migr4^  condemned  to  death,  and  his  father  and  mother 
treated  as  '  suspected,'  imprisoneil,  and  their  property  seques- 
trated.    But  civil   needs  are   not   less  imperative   than  militarv 


•  Mttllet-du-Pnn  (*  Mtiraoirea.'  it  p. 
Wf-re  coDfibcated  in  ManeiUea  alwid. 
t  Teiuc,  p.  74. 
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wa.rats,  and  a  forced  labour  was  exacted   of  artizans,  and  contri- 
bu'tions  from  every  kind  <if  tradesman.     Sentiments  even  were 
recjviisitioned — or    at     least   their   simulation.       Mothers    were 
Tec]vi.ired  to  bring  their  daughters  to  the  popular  fetes,  and  not 
to    gTTJdge  their  exhibition  in  patriotic  processions,  mounted   on 
cha.riots,  in  antique  costumes.      Kven  marriage  was  a  sul>ject  of 
rei^tjisition,  an<l    rich  *citoyennes'  were  forced   to   marry   poor 
patriots.*     The  young  intnd  was   also  ordered  to    be   brought 
ap     in  orthodoxy,  and  children  wore   forcibly  submitted   to  an 
education    befitting    young    citizens.      The    Government    was 
pedagogic,  philanthropic,  theological  and  ethical,  no  less  than 
military   and  political.     Even   men*s  feelings  were  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  not  only  opponents,  but  those  reckoned  as  indiflTerent, 
raoderate,  or  egiitistical,  were  taxed,  imprisoned,  or  guillotined. 
Aivd  all  this  was  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  arbitrary 
government.     The  State  was  omnipotent  for  the  very  purpose 
of  regenerating  mankind,  and  the  same  theory  which  conferred 
»U  rights  also  prescribed  its  end.     The  prodigious  task  which 
It  Was  proposed  to  accomplish  was  expressly  stated  by  Billaud- 
'arennes  :t  *  It  is  necessary  to,  as  it  were,  recreate  the  people 
*bom    we    desire    to   make    free,    since   we    must    destroy   old 
prejudices,   change  venerable  customs,  ele^'ate  depraved   affec- 
tions, restrain  superfluous  wants,  and  extirpate  inveterate  vices,* 
"^aint-Just  exclaimed  :   '  When  once  I  become  convinced  that  it 
'*  impossible  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  F*rench   people,  the 
•lagger  shall  end    my  days.  ...Either  I   will  make  patriots  of 
*Oein,  or  they  or  I  shall  die;'  while  Haudot  and  t^arrirr  declared: 
Rather  will  we  make  France  one  vast  cemetery  than  fail   to 
'^generate  it  according  to  our  convictions.* 

Accordingly    sanguinary   repressive    measures  were    decreed 

*^inst  farmers,    manufacturers,    merchants,   and    shopkeepers, 

*ho  raised  the  price  of  their  goods,  as  the  market  price  tended 

^0  rise  through  the  increasing  scarcity  of  produce.     Such  '  legal 

brigandage'  was  not   to   be    tolerated,  and  'forestalling'   was 

'nade  a  capital  ofTence.     It  was  death  to  the  merchant  who  did 

"Jot  offer  his  stores  for  sale  daily  ;  death  to  him  who  kept  more 

^^T^d  than  his  subsistence  needed  ;  death  to   the  agriculturist 

^ho  did  not  bring  in  his  grain  to  the  weekly  market ;  and  death 

*'>  the  shopkeeper  who  closed    his    shop.     The  prices   of  all 

^fticles  needed   for  food,   warmth,   or  clothing,  were  fixed  by 

Authority,  and  not  only  those  who  took  more,  but  also  those  who 

•offered  more,  must  go  to  prison.    If,  owing  to  this  fixed  maximum 

T*^ce,  the  dealer  abandoned  a  calling  which  only  brought  him 
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lots,  he  became  a  *  suspected  *  citizen.  Thus  farmers,  mcrch 
shopkeepers,  and  even  artizans,  became  but  clerks  of  a  S 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  the  only  proprietor,  capitalist, 
manufacturer,  merchant,  or  5hopkee|>er,  assigjning  to  each  citizen 
his  task  according  to  his  estimated  capacity. 

The  first  steps  in  this  direction  were  indeed  taken  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  itself,  which  dissolved  all  thrise  traditional, 
historical  groups  in  which  the  French  people  had  naturrilU 
arranged  themselves — provinces,  nobility,  clergy,  parliament!, 
trade-corporations.  The  suppression  of  parishes,  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  charitahle 
associations,  were  but  so  many  further  steps  along  the  »mr 
road.  All  local  attachments  and  organisations  were  attacked, 
and  centralization  more  and  more  enforced,  with  the  inteotioa 
that  the  whole  people  should  be  united  but  by  one  tie.  The 
official  religion,  with  its  decades  for  weeks  and  its  inane  festivAlif 
was  enforced,  and  children  were  not  only  to  be  taught  iti 
catechism,  but  brought  up  in  all  respects  according  to  a  Spattin 
ideal.  Thus,  according  to  Lepelietier  Saint- Fargeau,  boys  from 
five  to  twelve,  and  girls  from  five  to  eleven,  were  to  be  cducattii 
together  in  State  schools,  with  similar  clothes,  food,  and  teaching- 
Saint-Just  desired  that  all  lads  from  five  to  sixteen  should  be 
dressed  alike,  in  cotton,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  sleeping  foi 
eight  hours,  and  nourished  with  bread,  roots,  fruits,  vegetable*, 
water,  and  milk,  and  should  only  eat  meat  when  their  mili- 
tary and  agricultural  education  began.  A  select  few  were  tc» 
be  enrolled  in  a  $|)ectul  band,  carefully  guarded,  fed  on  black 
bread  and  lard,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  formed  in  frug^itr, 
fraternity,  morality,  the  love  of  cx}untry,  and  the  hatred  oi 
kings. 

Bakers  were  forbidden  to  make  more  than  one  kind  of  bresdi 
*the  bread  of  equality,'  and  each  citizen  was  to  receive  bi* 
ration  in  turn.  On  festival  days  every  one  was  to  take  his  pn»- 
visions  down  into  the  street,  and  there  dine  with  his  neighboun< 
and  on  each  decadi,  nil  were  to  assemble  with  festivity  in  ih** 
temples  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Women  hatl  to  mount  ili** 
tricolor,  and  men  to  wear  long  hair,  moustaches,  a  red  cap,  and 
wooden  shoes.    A  rude  familiarity  replaced  the  old  monarchiol 

fioliteness,  and    all    were   to  address  each  other  as  comrad«*s, 
a  a  word,  to  ensure  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  French 


•  •  8o!8  pTftssi^re,  ponr  dovwolt  itfpnMiciune:  wdovloiw  santage  pour 
In  iJup(?rioritt'  de  tun  cdnio;  quiltc  lea  usftgo^  d'un  peuple  civflii-i,  poor  prt»idi» 
ocnx  <iP8  graloriens;  dcfipnre  la  InnKne,  potir  IVlever;  parle  comme  U  p<ipnl»» 
cotu  ptHno  dc  mort  .  .  .  dcriRn.^i  Bottn,  rt  pnmro  ton  dvtsme  par  Tftfaaenc*  d* 
toate  i^ucatuin.'— Mallet-dn-l'Qji.  '  M^moirc*,'  ii.  493. 
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people  tliey  were  subjected  to  a  despotism  more  complete  and 
universal  than  any  which  the  world  had  previously  experienced. 

As  M,  Taine  well  says,*  if  there  have  been  some  other  des- 
potisms which  have  been  nearly  as  oppressive,  there  was  never 
one  so  unutterably  stupid,  there  was  never  one  which  not  only 
tried  to  raise  so  crushingr  »  weight  with  so  short  a  lever,  but  also 
went  on  angmentinp  the  weight,  while  continually  shortening 
the  lever  wherewith  it  tried  to  raise  it.  When  Philip  11.  burnt 
heretics  and  Jews,  and  Louis  XIV.  converted  Huguenots  by 
liis  Dragonnafles,  those  tyrants  at  least  oppressed  but  a  small 
minority  of  their  subjects,  and  were  supportetl  by  the  vast 
majority.  Frederick  11.  by  his  endless  wars  caused  the  death 
of  about  a  sixth  of  bis  male  subjects;  but  at  least  these  were 
serfs,  the  cilizens  escaped  the  c*onscriptinn  while  justice  wa« 
Administered  and  great  intellectual  freedom  prevailed,  even 
fly-sheets  against  himself  having  a  free  sale  in  Berlin,  Peter 
the  Great,  whip  in  hand,  made  his  Muscovite  bears  dance  to 
European  tunes,  but  he  remained  the  chief  of  their  religion, 
and  neither  their  traditional  habits  nor  their  communal  rights 
were  interfered  with.  Even  the  Caliph — a  Mahomet  or  an 
Omar— whether  brutal  Turk  or  fanatical  Arab,  not  only  allowed 
bis  conquered  Christians,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  Ireedom  to  practise  their  religion,  but  State  countenance 
an<l  support  for  it,  sustaining  the  jurisdiction  of  their  patriarchs 
and  other  head  men,  with  freedom  of  association  for  their 
convents  and  schools.  Thus  whatever  tyranny  had  previously 
existed,  it  had  onlv  been  pushed  to  a  certain  point  or  exercised 
orer  a  small  minority,  so  that  however  unjustifiable  and 
pernicious,  it  was  not  manifestly  absurd. 

The  Jacobin  tyranny*  however,  continually  added  fresb 
mnltitades  to  those  already  persecuted,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  alienated  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  those  who  had 
supported  the  system  in  its  earlier  stages.  At  first  it  had  con- 
tented itseli  with  attacking  the  venerable  Church  and  the  effete, 
monarciiical  State,  but  ultimately  it  attacked  all  religion,  all 
property,  and  family  life,  at  their  very  foundations.  During 
the  first  few  years  of  its  power  it  was  content  to  destroy,  and 
its  work  was  then  comparatively  easy ;  but  when  the  time  came 
to  build,  then  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  insignificance 
of  the  means  became  apparent.  When  it  began  the  attempt  to 
impose  a  new  religion,  new  sentiments  and  manners.  Spartan 
rigour  and  the  universal  police  regulation  of  the  whole  of  life, 
every  step  that  it  advanced  was  a  harder  task,  and  raised  up  a 
gre^t^r  and  greater  host  of  silent  enemies.     la  its  early  days  it 
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had  against  it  only  a  large  section  of  the  clergj,  and  of  the 
nobility  of  sword  and  gown,  but,  by  degrees,  all  men  imbued 
with  a  love  of  Earopean  civilization,  class  after  class,  and  ulti- 
mately even  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionists  themaelves, 
became  its  secret  opponents,  the  latter  finding  at  last  that  ihev 
also  had  to  bear  what  they  had  only  thought  of  inflicting,  and 
much  disliked  the  strait-waistcoat  which  they  only  approved 
of  as  applied  to  their  neighbours. 

Finally^  Couthon,  Saint-Just,  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Robespierre 
had  about  them  (with  a  few  exceptions  like  Carnot)  only  narrow- 
minded  sectaries  unable  to  see  the  stupidity  of  their  effort^  anii 
too  fanatical  to  shrink  from  its  inevitable  horrors — a  set  of  meu 
whose  incompetence  equalled  their  ambition,  and  whose  con- 
sciences were  perverted  by  sophistry  and  vanity,  or  destroyed  by 
the  prolonged  impunity  of  crime.  They  were  thus  necessarily 
reduced  lo  but  one  mode  of  government — Terror — and  they  were 
therefore  force<l  more  and  more  to  parade  its  terrible  instrument, 
for  the  full  force  of  its  effect  on  the  imagination  could  only  be 
maintained  by  an  exaggerated  use  of  it,  owing  to  the  tendencj 
of  habit  to  accustom  the  mind  to  any  stimulus.  As  a  negro 
chief,  if  he  desires  that  all  should  prostrate  themselves  before 
him,  must  be  attended  by  bis  headsman  and  kill  arbitrarilr* 
suddenly,  on  suspicion,  and  at  will,  the  innocent  with  tbc 
guilty  ;  so  it  was  with  the  Jacobin  in  power.  He  was  lost,  if 
he  relaxed  the  tension  of  his  rule.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  natural 
leaders  of  such  a  movement  are  marked  out  from  the  first. 
They  must  be  theorists  who  can  seize  its  principles,  and  who 
are  logical  enough  to  carry  them  out,  while  remaining  stupid 
enough  not  to  understand  that  their  task  exceeds  all  huioan 
power.  They  must  feel  that  brutal  force  is  their  only  weapoD, 
and  be  inhuman  enough  to  apply  it  without  scruple  or  resenne, 
and  be  prodigal  of  life  to  strike  the  indispensable  terror. 

But  severe  as  were  the  trials  of  those  whom  the  Revolution 
directly  attacked,  it  has  generally  been  believed  that  not  ualy 
were  great  benefits  *  conferred  by  it  on  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
but  that  also  the  lower  and  lowest  classes  were  exempt  from  tb« 
sufferings  which  befel  their  social  superiors.  M.  Taine,  how- 
ever, brings  before  us  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
view.     If,   as    is    generally   supposed,   the    *  people'    under  tlie 


*  The  class  which  bent^flted  most  from  Ibo  Rcvolutiuu  wen*  ttiose  apncultariila 
and  funall  peuaot  propriotors  who  had  succeeded  in  hiding  tiwuy  their  coia 
dariD"^  tlio  full  force  of  the  Itevolution,  and  who,  wbt?n  it  began  to  aliafte  ami 
n8id<>Data  bccnmo  gently  deprecintt-d.  brnaght  out  their  stores  and  bought  taml 
at  incrodibly  low  prices.  See  Lord  Malmeaburv'ti  *  Dinry/  vol.  iii.  p,  SdO. 
2ud  October,  1796. 
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ancien  regime  were  chastised  with  whips,  he  shows  us  that  the 
revolutionary  regime  chastised  them  with  scorpions. 

The  absurd  laws  against  forestalling:,  ^nd  that  fixing  a  maxi- 
mum for  soiling  prices,  brought  the  nation  almost  face  to  face 
with  positive  famine.  In  1793,  Ci>Jlot  d^Herbois  wrote  *  from 
Lyons :  •  We  have  not  enough  food  left  for  two  days,  our 
situation  is  desperate,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  famine.*  At 
Cahors,  in  spite  of  requisitions,  Tuillefer  was  forced  to  declare 
that  *  the  people  have  for  a  week  post  had  to  cat  bread  but  a 
fifth  part  of  which  was  made  of  wheat.'  An  agent  writing 
from  Tarbes  said ;  *  On  the  day  after  the  festival  held  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  the  tyrant^  there  was  absolutely  no  bread.' 
At  Rouen  and  Bordeaux  the  inhabitants  had  allowed  them  daily 
but  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  each.  Crowds  were  lying 
down  at  night  outside  the  bakers'  shops,  in  order  to  buy  in  the 
morning  wretched  bread,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  very  dear, 
and  this,  indeed,  they  could  not  always  obtain.  Many  peasants 
did  not  taste  bread  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  gave  up  work.f 
One  writer  declares:  'I  myself  have  been  eight  days  without 
bread.  I  should  not  mind  that  if  I  could  only  get  potatoes,  but 
there  are  none.'  Five  months  later  the  distress  still  continued, 
and  it  only  ended  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  ended.  Tallica 
himself  admitted  |  that  in  the  district  of  Cadillac  the  most 
absolute  scarcity  reigned  (the  country  people  quarrelling  over 
grass  for  food),  and  that  he  himself  had  been  forced  to  eat 
couch-grass.  The  same  misery  extended  far  and  wide.  In 
Le  Cher  we  read  :  *the  butchers  nfi  longer  slaughter,  and  the 
shops  are  empty  ;'  and  that  *  in  L'AIlier,  the  markets  arc  deserted, 
the  public-huuses  shut  up,  and  every  kind  of  food,  including 
vegetables,  has  disappeared,  the  starving  people  for  the  most 
part  being  as  submissive  as  dejected.'  Only  Paris  was  tur- 
bulent, and  so  the  rest  of  France  was  sacriftccd  to  it  Not  only 
did  the  Government  spend  in  feeding  it  two  millions  of  francs 
e&ch  week,  but  whole  regions  were  devastated  for  its  exclusive 
benefit.  Armed  revolutionary  bands  were  appointed  to  collect 
the  requisitioned  food,  and  with  the  prospect  of  the  prison  and 
the  guillotine  before  them,  and  by  the  help  of  the  maximum,  six 
of  the  departments  were  forced  to  supply  it  with  com,  and 
twenty-six  with  pork. 

During  the  fourteen  months  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
tumultuous  crowds  besieged  the  doors  of  every  butcher,  grocer, 


•  Tftioe,  p.  49a 

t  'Archives  clMAfftiirfBetmngtrps/^^l^'^^  ^"''  3.%;  *  Lcttora  of  Dedgmngos 
fxoDi  tho  3M  to  tbo  8th  Bruiuuire  ami  from  the  3rd  to  the  lOth  Ftimaire.' 
J  •Moniteor/xix.  «7I. 
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poulterer,  and  greengrocer,  as  well  as  the  stores  of  foeL  The 
crowd  extended  I'rom  a  B;rocer's  door  of  the  Petit  Ciirreao,  half- 
way down  the  Rue  Montorgueil.  These  files,  or  *qara£s,' 
began  to  form  at  midnight,  the  wretched  men  and  women  Ijing 
down  when  it  was  fine,  but  often  obliged  to  stand  shivering  for 
hours  with  their  clothes  soaked  with  wet  or  their  feet  in  snow, 
and  this  in  streets  both  dark  and  filthy  beyond  expression,  as  the 
existing  poverty  no  longer  afforded  means  to  pay  for  the  swerpinip 
of  the  streets  or  the  lighting  of  more  than  half  the  lazups.  Nor 
did  hideous  moral  evils  fail  to  accompany  so  much  physittl 
misery.  The  most  horrible  and  debasing  depravity  showed 
itself  without  shame  or  disguise  before  the  eyes  of  half-starvfd 
wives  and  daughters,  who  were  forced  to  stand  their  ground  or 
go  empty  away.  And  empty  they  often  had  to  go,  after 
standing  their  ground.  When  the  hour  came  for  the  meat  to 
be  carried  in  by  a  back  way,  all  the  best  portions  were  reserrcil 
for  various  categories  of  citizens,  including  the  pachas  of  the 
quarter.  The  wretched  people  who  wait  know  that  what  it 
left  will  be  insufficient,  and  with  this  dread  before  them 
there  arise  cries  and  struggles  till,  all  at  once,  the  queue  ii 
broken,  then  blows  are  freely  given,  and  oaths  resound  on  »ll 
sides;  children  are  overthrown^,  food  is  snatched  from  the  hand* 
of  the  weak,  and  force  alone  decides  the  contest,  which  is 
indeed  a  struggle  for  existence.  Elsewhere  impatient,  famished 
women,  more  emotional  and  violent  than  the  men,  throw 
themselves  on  the  carts  as  they  arc  driven  to  the  market,  aoiJ 
the  ground  becomes  strewed  with  eggs,  butter,  or  vegetables, 
amidst  the  struggling  women,  who  half  suffctcate  each  other  In 
their  eagerness  for  food.  The  report  of  one  of  the  superin* 
tendents  is  thus  expressed:  *This  morning  the  people  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  sallied  out  on  the  \'inocnues  road 
and  pillaged  the  convoys  coming  to  Paris,  Some  paid  for  wb&t 
they  took,  others  carried  otT  produce  without  paying  anything. 
The  peasants  swear  they  will  not  bring  in  another  thing,  and 
the  scarcity  is  made  greater  by  the  efforts  of  each  one  to  save 
himself  from  it.*  But  it  Is  almost  in  vain  that  the  authontiei 
try  to  force  food  into  Paris  in  order  to  sell  it  there  at  a  price 
below  its  real  value.  Naturally  all  the  mayors  and  other  rillage 
authorities  are  loath  to  starve  their  own  surroundings,  and  iht 
agents  of  the  Government  are  bribed  or  cheated,  so  that  often 
but  half  quantities  of  damaged  corn  are  sent  in.  Moreover, 
when  the  food  has  come  inside,  naturally,  bread  which,  thanks 
to  the  State,  costs  but  three  sous  in  Paris,  finds  its  way  surrfp- 
tittously  to  the  suburbs,  where  it  sells  for  six  sous  ;  and  so  witb 
other  goods.     Naturally  also  those  who  have   power  use  it  to 
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increase  their  own  store  first.  Thus  by  this  rloubly  vicious 
system  not  only  is  Paris  badly  fed,  but  those  ol*  its  inhabitants, 
for  whose  benefit  all  this  violence  is  employed,  get  but  a  small 
purtlon,  and  that  by  far  the  worst.  In  17113,  women  remained 
for  six  hours  in  file  in  the  Place  Maubcrt  without  obtaining^ 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread.  Many  people  complained  of 
Dot  having  tasted  meat  for  a  fortnight.  Of  2000  women  who 
attended  the  market  to  get  a  share  of  haricot  beans,  only  GOO 
could  obtain  any.  Flour  and  peas  trebled  in  price,  and  people 
had  lo  go  to  bed  at  sundown  from  scarcity  of  candles.  Sick 
women  and  others  with  children  in  arms  had  to  remain  in  the 
snow  at  night  for  hours  in  the  Hue  V'ivicnnc  and  on  the  Pont 
Koyal)  begging  alms  of  passers-by,  with  cries  and  tears,  the 
image  of  despair. 

But  the  Jacobins  said,  that  all  this  was  on]y  due  to  the 
imperfect  ciccution  of  the  decrees  against  forestalling  and 
establishing  the  maximum,  and  to  the  egoism  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  cupidity  of  the  distributors  who,  on  account 
of  ibis  imperfect  execution,  were  not  enough  restrained  by 
fear.  Thereupon  all  the  engines  of  terror,  fines,  the  prison, 
the  scaffold,  must  be  brought  to  l>ear  with  increased  energy 
against  all  kitid^  of  free  trade,  and  especially  against  that  of 
labourers  and  farmers.  Even  in  April,  1794,*  these  latter  were 
to  be  seen  in  troops  on  their  road  to  prison.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  them  understand  that  their  harvests  were  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  that  they  were  but  trustees.  It  became 
necessary  to  remove  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  and  to 
make  the  State  not  only  the  one  owner  bat  also  the  one  distri- 
butor of  grain.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  therefore 
placed  in  requisition  all  grain  throughout  the  Republicf  In 
the  provinces,  Paganel  in  Tarn,  and  Dariigoyte  in  fiers  and  the 
Haute-Garonne,  ordered  each  Citmmune  to  establish  a  public 
^anary^  where  each  citizen  was  to  put  all  his  grain  of  every 
kind,  and  no  one  was  to  retain  in  his  bouse  more  than  50  lbs.  of 
com  or  flour  per  head  for  a  month's  provision.  The  munici- 
palities were  to  deliver  out  rations  of  frnMl,  and  to  take  care  that 
all  vegetables  were  economically  distributed  as  they  became  fit 
for  use,  always  at  the  price  of  the  maximum,  and  if  any  one 
should  try  to  sell  his  at  a  higher  price  he  was  to  be  summoned 
before  a  special  criminal  tribunal.  Maignct,  in  the  departments 
of  Vaucluse  and  the  Bouches-du-Rhonc,  ordered  every  munici- 


•  'Uu  Scjoar  en  Fraucr/  22  April.  179i. 

t  ^Arcluves  Nutionales,'  A.  F.  ii.  titi  (Arret  du  Comite  de  Saint  ptlblio  28 
pnirifti,  Li}  prtx  umximum  do  I'^iTuine  eut  du  It  fraocs  lo  ^nhitftl;  ftprxss  le  SO 
vncMaduT}  U  do  6<ra  plus  qne  11  francs). 
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pality  to  make  two  lists,  one  of  labourers  and  the  other  nl 
proprietors,  so  that  the  latter  might  have  assigned  to  them,  on 
demand,  such  hands  as  they  might  require.  Two  years  in  irons 
and  the  pillory  were  ordered  for  every  labourer  who  failed  to 
get  himself  put  on  the  list,  or  who  asked  a  higher  price  for  his 
labour  than  that  fixed  for  him  by  the  authorities.  Two  yean 
in  irons,  and  a  fine  of  300  Hvres,  were  also  ordered  for  evcrv 
proprietor  who  should  employ  a  labourer  whose  name  was  not 
on  the  list,  or  who  should  pay  a  wage  above  the  prescribed 
maximum.  Thus  the  people  had  indeed  attained  to  an  era  n\ 
liberty  and  freedom  !  According  to  M.  Taine,  we  have  a 
farmer  lamenting  his  woes  as  follows : — 

*  In  Mcsaidor  they  took  all  my  grain  of  lost  year  at  a  price  of  14 
francs  iu  assignats,  and  in  Thermidor  they  will  take  this  year's  at 
11  fraoce.  At  that  price  I  shall  sow  uo  more,  since  my  horses  ant 
ttkkcn  away  for  the  army.  To  raise  more  corn  and  rye  than  I  wsot 
for  my  own  use  is  a  mere  loss ;  better  to  leave  my  land  fallow. 
They  have  requisitioned  my  pigs  of  tbroo  mouths  old,  so  I  hsni 
killed  and  salltd  them  beforehand,  but  they  will  very  likely  requisi- 
tion that  provision.  Tho  new  cat-every things  are  worso  than  t2u> 
former  ones.  Another  six  months  and  we  shall  all  starve!  We  bad 
better  cross  our  arms  at  unce  and  go  to  prisun,  there  at  Icafitwe  sbsU 
be  fed.'— Page  511. 

And  they  did  go  to  prison  by  thousands,  and  Ltndet/  at  tbc 
head  of  the  committee  of  supply,  found  with  dismay  that  IsdO 
was  no  longer  under  cultivation,  cattle  were  no  longer  bred, 
and  it  appeared  certain  tbat  France  the  fidlowing  year  wouM 
have  nothing  to  eat.  *  Many  cultivators,*  wrote  L)artigoyte,t 
•  show  an  inconceivable  indiiFerence  with  respect  to  the  won- 
derful harvest  which  is  to  be  expected.  One  must  see  to  believe 
how  the  corn  is  neglected  and  smothered  with  weeds,'  And 
these  were  French  peasants,  so  proverbially  devoted  to  their 
farms.  Four  simultaneous  happy  accidents  alone  saved  France 
from  famine  at  the  eleventh  hour.  These  were  :  (I)  the  weathej 
was  extraordinarily  mild,  so  that  vegetables  were  ready  in  April 
and  May,  and  the  harvest  was  wonderful;  (2)  IIG  ships  ladett 
with  grain  from  America  arrived  safely  at  Brest  on  the  8th  of 
June,  17^4,  having  eluded  the  English  ileet,  which  might 
easily  have  dispersed  or  destroyed  the  French  ships  ;  (3)  the 
Republican  armies  had  invaded  other  states,  and  were  now 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  countries  they  had  invaded; 
and  (4)  by  a  piece  of  supreme  good  fortune,  Robespierre, 
Saint-Just,  Couthon,  the   Paris  Commune,  and  tho   Jacoblott 


•  '  Moniteur/  XXfl.  21  (Discoura  do  Liodel),  20  Sept.  17W. 
t  A.  F.,  ii.  106,  Cironlulre  de  Dartigojrte,  25  floreoL 
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who  were  really  faithful  to  their  principles,  were  guillotined  on 
the  2i$th  of  July.  From  that  time  the  law  of  the  maximum 
ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  the  Convention  abolished  it  in 
December,  Then  the  producers  at  once  began  to  sell  freely  at 
two  prices,  according  to  whether  they  were  paid  in  cash  or  ia 
assignats.  This  change,  which  was  in  many  respects  a  great 
amelioration,  was  nevertheless  a  new  source  of  misery  to  the 
unhappy  poor.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  guillotine  began  to  be 
less  active,  the  assignats  (which  was  the  only  money  possessed 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people)  began  to  shrink  and  vanish 
in  their  hands,  losing  that  fictitious  value  which  force  alone 
had  enabled  it  to  maintain.  Thus,  as  early  as  August  1794, 
the  value  of  assignats  had  fallen  C6  per  cent,  72  in  October, 
78  in  December,  and  81  in  January  1795,  From  that  time 
the  fall  went  on  yet  more  rapidly,  owing  to  the  reckless  emis- 
sion of  paper  money  by  the  (Government  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  paper.  First  a  milliard 
of  francs  was  issued,  then  a  milliard  and  a  half,  and  finally  two 
milliards  a  month  !  Of  course  this  only  occasioned  a  still 
further  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  Government  notes.  Thus 
in  June  17t)r>,  a  single  louis  d*or  was  worth  205  francs  in 
axsigoats,  400  in  July,  1000  in  June,  1700  in  October,  2850 
on  November  13th,  and  3000  on  November  21st,  while  six 
months  later  it  was  worth  no  less  than  111,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  assignat  of  the  nominal  value  of  100  francs  sold 
for  4  francs  in  June  1795,  for  3  francs  in  August,  for  15  sous 
at  the  end  of  November,  and  finally  for  5  sous.  Of  course 
the  price  of  food  rose  simultaneously  in  proportion.  On 
the  2nd  of  January,  179(>,  one  pound  of  lard  cost  50  francs 
in  nssignats,  a  pound  of  meat  (JO  francs,  a  pjund  of  candles 
180  francs,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  100  francs.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  now  to  realize  in  imagination  the  distress 
which  then  overtook  those  unhappy  persons  who  had  to  live  on 
pensions  and  fixed  incomes.  France  contained  millions  of 
famishing  people,  especially  in  the  departments  which  produced 
little  grain.     A  municipality  of  the  Seine-et-Marne  wrote  : — 

*  Since  the  laut  fortoight  at  least  two  hundred  oitizoDS  of  our 
commune  aro  without  bread,  corn  or  flour,  aud  thoy  have  been 
Living  on  brou  and  vegetables.  We  see  children  starving,  because 
neither  mothers  nor  wet-nurses  can  maintum  a  sufficient  Hupply  of 
natural  nourishment  for  them.* — *  Archives  Nationalea,'  A.  F.,ii.  171. 

A  like  misery  existed  in  all  the  Isle-de-France,  in  Picanly, 
and  in  Normandy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe  whole 
communes  lived  on  bran  and  herbs.  At  Caen,  mothers  and 
children  had  to  be  driven  by  force  from  the  fields  of  peas  and 
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other  vcgclnblcs,  wliich  hunger  led  them  to  pillage.  The 
Commissary  of  Laon  declared  that  fur  the  past  twu  or  thrcr 
months  whole  communes  had  beeu  without  bread,  and  lived 
on  whatever  ve|;etablc  substances  they  could  manago  to  obtain. 
Mothers  of  families,  old  men,  and  pregnant  women,  often  fell 
down  fainting  whilst  begging  for  bread  from  the  Directonr. 
But  matters  were  still  worse  in  the  towns  than  in  the  cuuntrv. 
At  Montreuil,  two  hundred  citizens  were  obliged  to  wandw 
forth  into  the  country-  to  beg  for  food,  while  bands  td"  brig^nJi 
pillaged  on  all  sides.  'Quite  lately,*  wrote  *  the  Syndic  of  St. 
Germain^  *  the  dead  body  of  the  father  of  a  family  was  found 
in  the  fields  with  his  mouth  full  of  grass,*  At  BoQlogne•su^ 
Mer  it  was  only  possible  to  distribute  two  pounds  of  bad  barlrj 
per  head,  as  provision  for  ten  days.  At  Urienne,  out  of  IliGll 
inhabitants,  13G0  were  reduced  to  live  each  on  a  pittanee  ot 
from  three  to  eight  ounces  of  corn,  dcded  out  weekly.  At  Cuea 
the  people  lived  on  barley  bread  mixed  with  ox's  blood.  At 
Amiens,  20,000  needy  souls  were  nominally  allowed  h&lf-4* 
pound,  often  practically  reduced  to  four  ounces,  and  this  was  the 
case  six  months  after  Fructidor,  so  that  the  <lUtress  which  w» 
HOW  depict,  and  which  was  subsequent  to  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
was  certainly  not  less  than  that  which  we  before  described  durio|? 
it.  Disorders  naturally  arose.  Hread  riots  took  place  sL 
Evreux,  Dieppe,  Vervins,  Lille,  and  many  other  pliicff. 
Violence  indeed  abounded  on  all  sides,  and  the  butt  end  of  tbc 
musket  was  freely  used.  Such  musket  blows  were  needed  1o 
teach  the  peasant  patriotism,  and  the  townsmen  had  to  be 
taught  patriotism  by  blows  also.  Everywhere  physical  con- 
straint was  freely  exercised  in  the  name  of  '  the  people/  ami 
everywhere  the  real,  breathing  individual  bad  to  groan  beacftlb 
a  tyranny  exercised  in  the  name  of  an  ideal  'State/  The 
men  themselves  who  exercised  the  central  power  of  this  ideil 
State  had  one  great  anxiety,  that  of  preserving  from  famine  tbe 
seat  of  the  Government.  Everything  tbat  the  most  absolute  and 
arbitrary  power  could  do  to  effect  this  was,  as  has  already  been  siig* 
gcstcd,  done.  Military  posts  surrounded  the  city  and  patrolled 
tbe  roads  for  fifty  miles  around  it.  Tbc  men  who  ruled  felt  thftU 
to  save  themselves,  Paris  must  be  fed,  no  matter  at  what  prke, 
no  matter  who  might  suffer.  It  soon  cost  the  State  MG  millioo 
francs  a-month.  Under  the  old  CJovernmcnt,  Paris,  althougb 
overgrown,  yet  had  its  utility.  If  it  absorbed  a  great  deal,  it 
produced  a  great  deal,  and  instead  of  living  upon  the  rest  of  tbe 
country,  it  paid  seventy-seven  millions  of  francs  into  tLo  pabtic 
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treasury.  Under  the  new  Government,  however,  it  became 
a  monstrous  ulcer  on  tbo  heart  of  France,  an  insatiable  parasite, 
which  bj  its  six  hundred  thousand  suckers  absorbed  all  nourish- 
ment for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around,  and,  while 
devouring-  every  month  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  State, 
still  remained  famished  and  unappeased.  Those  who  had  now 
come  to  suffer  in  the  most  extreme  decree  were  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  the  very  insurgents  whn  had  again  and  again  urged 
on  the  mad  Jacobin  terror,  as  well  as  the  far  greater  mass  of 
miserable  people  who  had  had  no  hand  or  part  in  it.*  *•  How 
many  times,'  says  a  Swiss  traveller  f  who  was  in  Paris  at  the 
end  of  1795,  'have  I  not  seen  men  who  had  fallen  from 
weakness,  without  strength  to  rise  again  I*  We  read  of  no  less 
than  seven  wretched  people  falling  down  in  one  street  through 
starvation,  and  of  a  woman  fighting  with  a  dog  for  a  bone. 
Meanwhile  those  at  the  head  of  the  Government  were  in  vciy 
clifTcrent  case.  *  Towards  ten  o'clock,'  M.  Taine  tells  u»,J 
Cambaceres,  the  President — destined  later  on  to  be  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  renowned  for  his  gastronomic 
inventions  and  other  more  exceptionable  tastes — might  be  seen 
in  the  pavilion  of  Equality,  seated  before  an  ample  jH>t  au  feu, 
with  white  bread  and  good  wine.  From  twelve  to  two  his 
colleagues  arrived,  fed,  and  went  to  their  various  occupations. 
Meanwhile  Roux,  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Food  and 
Supply — an  unfrocked  Benedictine,  afterwards  a  Terrorist,  and 
subsequently  an  employe  of  Fouche— continue<l  at  intervals  to 
harangue  the  crowds  of  wretched  women  who  besieged  the  office, 
begging  for  bread.  Towards  nine  or  ten  at  night,  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  assembled  again.  After  more  or  less  prolonged 
discussion,  amicable  gaiety  ensued  ;  jaws  worked,  champagne 
flowed,  and  jokes  went  round  amongst  those  who  thought  little 
enough  of  the  millions  of  empty  stomachs  amongst  ^  the  people,' 
who  were  nominally  their  masters,  but  really  their  abject 
slaves. 

If  such  cviLi  were  wrought  in  the  name  of  Liberty  in  France 
itself,  it  is  no  wonder  that  dire  calamities  everywhere  followed 
the  footsteps  of  the  *  liberating  '  armies  which  overflowed  from 
Prance  into  the  surrounding  countries.  Everywhere  we  find 
the  same  contrast  between  the  'nominal'  and  the  *  real ; '  the 
same  grandiloquent  phrases  served  to  screen  the  same  crimes, 
and  systematic  brigandage  invariably  followed  the  proclamation 
of  liberty.  The  sanguinary  farce  which  had  been  first  played 
in  Paris  was  repeated   in   Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,   and 

•  •  Talne.'  pp.  537  and  53!#. 
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Italy,  and  always  ended  witb  the  same  transformation  scene— 
a  sbower  ot  blows  to  force  individuals  and  corporate  bodiet  to 
yield  up  their  last  coins.  The  piece  generally  began  with  an  in- 
surrection, fomented  by  the  nearest  French  general,  whose  agent* 
those  discontented  souls  who  are  to  be  found  everywherr 


were 


— the  Jacobins  of  the  place.  In  the  eyes  of  the  French  rcpns 
sentatives  these  Jacobins  were  *  the  people,*  even  if  they  were  but 
a  handful^  and  of  the  worst  kind.  Then  followed  a  command 
that  they  must  not  be  repressed  or  punished,  after  which  s 
French  intervention  upset  the  traditional  government,  whether 
Royal,  Aristocratic,  or  Municipal.  Next,  a  copy  of  the  French 
system  was  instituted  and  sustained  by  French  bayonets,  and  % 
subject-republic,  with  the  title  of 'ally,*  was  made  to  pass  anli- 
Chri&tian  and  levelling  laws  copied  from  those  of  Paris.  Then 
the  mushroom  legislative  body  was  'purged'  and  'purged' 
again,  till  it  was  sufficiently  filled  with  servile  tools.  The 
army  of  the  subject  state  was  next  added  to  that  of  France,  and 
thus  2U,0U0  Swiss  were  levied  to  fijrht  against  Switzerland  anil 
its  friends.  Belgium  was  subjected  to  the  conscription,  and 
oppressed  and  wounded  in  its  national  and  religious  sentiments, 
till  there  arose  half-a-dozen  local  rebellions  (like  that  of 
La  Vendee)  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Venetii, 
Lombardy,  Rome,  and  Naples,  to  repress  which  fire  aod 
sword  were  freely  used,  and,  above  all,  pillage.  Thus  Genei*! 
Lorgc  br<iught  away  (as  we  learn  from  Mallet-du-Pan)  l(55»OflO 
livres  pillaged  from  Sion  ;  Brune,  ^^00,000  from  Berne,  and 
Rampen  and  Pijou  216,000  each.  General  Duhem,  in  Brisgaa, 
contented  himself  with  100  florins  daily.  Massena,  on  bis 
entry  into  Milan  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  seized  in  four 
hours,  without  any  inventory,  the  moneys  of  all  the  convents, 
confraternities,  hospitals  and  pawnbrokers.  Altogether,  that 
night  brought  him  in  1,200,000  livres.*  It  may  be  estimated 
that  the  French  Jacobins  took  a  total  of  655  millions  of  francs 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy  in  hard  cash.  In 
jewels,  gold  and  silver  work,  and  movable  property  of  all  kinds, 
666  millions  ;  and  in  lands  and  possessions  oi  the  clergy  and 
corporations,  and  of  fugitives  and  opponents,  700  millions 
more,  or  about  two  milliards  in  all  in  the  course  of  three  yean. 
To  replace  the  multitudes  slain  in  etfecting  such  plunder,  othrx 
multitudes  were  required,  and  in  October  I7t»8,  200,000  more 
youths  were  called  out.  No  wonder  the  Belgian  youths 
revolted,  with  their  motto,  '  Better  to  die  at  home  than  abroad.* 
But  it  was  in  vain  ;  they  were  brought  in  with  hands  boand,  of^ 
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[if  thej  escaped,   their  relations  Lad  to  smart  for  it,   and  the 

[conscripts  themselves  were  shot  if  taken,  and  the  property  of 

Itheir  relations  secjuestrated.*     Thus   the  vile  Directory  gained 

either  way.      If  it  lust  soldiers,  it  grasped  money  in  their  place, 

and  in  fact  it   filled   both  its  coffers  and  the  army  list,  and  was 

enabled  to  pillage  Europe  by  squandering  French  lives  at  will. 

;A  hundred  thousand  such  lives  were  needed  yearly,  and   thus, 

Itogctfacr  with  those  sacrificed  by  the  Convention,  a  mortality  of 

'nine  hundred   thousand  was  caused   in  eight  years.     And  all 

[this  was  for  the  profit  of  the  five  Directors  and  their  creatures. 

Well  may  M.  Taine  say  :  t    *  I  do  not  believe  that  any  civilized 

nation  ever  before  made  such  a  sacrifice  for  such  an   object :  a 

'remnant  of  a  discredited  sect;   a  few  hundred  declaimers  who 

no    longer  believed   in   the  dogma  they  preached  ;  usurpers  as 

much  despised  as  detested;]:  chance  survivors  carrie<l  upwards 

I  by   the   blind   waves   of    revolution,  not  through  any   merit    of 

I  theirs,  but   because   their  emptiness  gave  them  little  weight.* 

)  These  were  the  wretches  who   strangled   France  to  make  her 

I  free,   and    drew    her    life-blood    to    give    her   strenfjth ;    who 

[conquered    the    people    under    the    pretence    of    freeing    them, 

plundered  them  under  the  pretence  of  regenerating  tliem  ;  and 

who,  from   Brest  to  Lucerne,  and   from  Amsterdam   to   Naples, 

robbed    and    murdered  systematically   in    order   to    obtain    the 

means  of  perpetuating  their  incoherent,  stupid,  and  corrupt  rule. 

,    The  natural  and  inevitable  end  of  such  a  system  came,  as  we 

all   know,  through  the  means  it  was  forced  to  make  use  of  as 

the  only  support  of  its  power — that  is  to  say,  the  army.    The 

advent  of  that  inevitable  end  had  been  facilitated  by  the  illegal 

acts  of  the  chiefs  of  the  State  themselves,  and  the  democratic 

revolts   they   induced    against   even    the  incipient  order  which 

was  beginning  legally  and  peacefully  to  arise  after  the  cessation 

of  the  Terror. §    These  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  and  decisive 

military  revolt.     The  covpa  tTctat  of  the  18  PVuctidor,  year  V., 

of  the  22  Floreal,  year  VI.,  and  of  the  30  Prairial,  year  VTI.,|| 

naturally   led  up  to  the   not  more    illegal    coup  cCStat   of   the 


•  Decrees  of  the  19  Fructtdor,  year  VI.,  and  of  tho  27  Vond<?iaittlre  yoor  VII, 

t  Page  620. 

J  Ltwd  Mftlmeabnrjr's  'Dwrv,'  u.  p.  164,  July  U,  1799,  shows  tbo  ftverflion  of 
the  people  for  the  laws  of  the  ftepublic. 

I  I^rd  Blalmeahury  tcstilies  <ii.  p.  544.  Sept.  9.  1797)  to  the  arrest  of  the  best 
laeo  by  the  Directory — men  not  Koyalists,  but  who  wiflbcd  to  limit  tlio  Directory's 
jioUtAry  power.  Ho  abo  wituesats  (iii.  p.  541)  U>  the  Imd  effect  of  one  of  the 
Directory's  coups  d'itat  which  destroyed  the  li»po  of  peaco  thou  nciirly  concluded ; 
us  also  (p.  599)  to  the  horror  luuuifcttk'd  at  Lille  nt  the  prospect  of  a  reviviil  of 
iho  Terror  after  tho  coup  d'^at.  Mallct-du-Pan  ulao  rccuuutti  (*  Oorrospoudanuu 
inddito  avec  la  Cuur  de  Vionne,'  i.  253)  the  distress  ocoesioned  to  all  obisses 
hy  the  oonduct  of  the  Dircctriry  and  itu  coup'  detai. 

H  Toiae.  pp.  588,  G2i  and  6'i5. 
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18  Brnmaire,  i.e.  the  9th  of  November,  1799,  by  which  Napo- 
leon put  an  end  to  Republican  Jacobinism,  to  the  advantage  of 
Democratic  Imperialism. 

When  Napoleon  came  upon  the  scene,  the  Revolution  bad  all 
but  dissolved  the  French  nation.  All  the  various  bodies,  which 
had  constituted  the  tissues,  organs,  and  svstems  of  orjE^ans  of  the 
social  body,  had  been  destroyed  and  reduced  to  their  component 
millions  of  isolated  atoms.  It  was  as  impossible  for  such  a  mass 
of  incoherent  units  to  reconstitute  a  stable  state,  as  for  the  dutt 
or  mud  of  Paris  to  form  itself  into  Notre  Dame.  Only  two 
great  bodies  remained  with  their  old  spirit  of  union  and  strong 
internal  cohesion.  These  were  the  Army  and  the  Clcfgn,\  bat 
the  latter  were  persecuted,  and  had  become  almost  socially 
impotent.  As  to  the  Anny,  in  spite  of  the  violences  perpe- 
trated by  its  generals  abroad,  loyalty,  submission,  obwiience, 
discipline,  attachment,  and  fidelity,  were  still  to  be  found  wilbin 
its  own  body.  Those  strong  and  healthy  sentiments,  which 
unite  together  human  wills  in  a  bond  of  mutual  sympathy, 
confidenre,  and  esteem,  namely,  frank  comradeship  and  familiar 
gaiety  such  as  the  French  love,  were  generally  diffusiM]  in  it 
These  soldiers  were  but  skin-deep  republicans,  and  thought  it 
natural  and  proper  enough  that  the  whcde  nation  shooM  be 
subjected  to  that  sort  of  discipline,  with  which  tbey  wem 
familiar,  and  which  they  thought  good  for  themselves.  Naia* 
rally  enough  they  gave  a  hearty  aid  to  their  recognized  chief  io 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  rule,  which  he  declared  was  founded  00 
an  alliance  between  philosophy  and  the  sword.  By  '  philosophy, 
men  then  understood  the  application  of  abstract  principtet  » 
politics,  and  the  constitution  of  a  state  on  a  uniform  pattera 
according  to  certain  simple  general  notions.  The  pattern  might 
be  anarchical,  as  that  of  the  Jacobins,  i»r  else  despotic;  and 
naturally  the  second  was  chosen  by  Napoleon.  As  a  practjcai 
man,  he  began  to  build  a  structure,  every  detail  of  which  impiietl 
and  promoted  the  omnipotence  of  the  State.  The  Oovprnnaent 
became  omnipresent.  Local  and  voluntary  initiative  wa»  every* 
where  suppressed,  the  action  of  all  that  smacke<l  of  heredttart 
authority  was  impeded,  and  those  sentiments  by  which  the 
individual  seeks  to  live  in  the  past  and  the  future  were  in  evcrr 
possible  way  discouraged.  Never  was  a  more  excellent  barrack 
constructed,  more  symmetrical,  more  attractive  to  the  Tulfsr, 
more  satisfying  to  the  superficial  mind,  more  convenient  t» 
narrow  egotism,  more  calculated  to  discipline  the  vicious  and 
to  corrupt  the  really  noble,  than  that  philosophic  barrack  ia 
which,  5l.  Taine  says,  the  French  nation  has  now  dwell  ht 
eighty  years. 

But  the  tendency  to  a  recrudescence  of  Jacobinism  is  dnr 
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in  Francp,  anfl  a  tpniloncy  to  favour  pxcpssive  State  action  and 
interference  is  clear  amongst  English  Radicals.  Nevertheless 
Jacobinism  is  essentially  retrograde,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  reversion 
towards  a  t^pe  of  slavery  from  which  Christian  civilization  has 
set  us  free.  In  ancient  Rome  and  Sparta,  which  Jacobins  take 
for  their  models,  there  ivero  two  supremo  anxieties :  the  due 
propitiation  of  the  Immortal  Gods,  and  adequate  protection 
during  what  was  an  incessant  state  of  war.  In  such  a  condition 
of  things  arbitrary  power  was  a  necessity,  and  no  conduct  of  any 
citizen  was  exempt  from  claims  refjuisite  for  the  protection  of 
the  city  by  Divine  and  human  arms.  Individual  morality^ 
apart  from  devotion  to  the  State,  had  no  existence.  But  with 
the  advent  of  Christianity,  not  only  the  external  circumstances, 
but  the  mental  groundwork  of  them,  became  changed,  and  two 
ideas  are  now  generally  <liffused  which  were  before  unkoown — 
those  of  romicience  and  honour. 

Alone  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  Christian  finds  all  the 
bonds,  by  which  the  citizen  of  the  ancient  state  was  bound,  dis- 
solve like  wax  before  the  fire.  He  is  bound  indeed  bv  duly  to 
his  friends,  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  temporal  rulers;  but 
such  duty  reposes  ultimately  and  supremely  on  bis  individual 
duty,  as  a  reasonable  soul,  to  his  God.  Before  that  awful. 
Divine  tribunal  he  must  stand  alone  to  answer  individually 
for  his  acts,  and  no  community  of  citizenship  can  save  him 
from  their  consequences.  Patriotism  has  gained  an  infinitely 
higher  sanction  by  abdicating  its  absolute  and  supreme  control. 

The  sentiment  of  honour  also,  as  often  yet  more  practically 
effective^  is  not  less  socially  precious.  Its  historv  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  bygone  Christian  ages.  In  his  castle,  at  the  bead 
of  his  retainers,  the  early  feudal  chief  had  only  himself  to  look 
to  for  support,  for  the  arm  of  the  law  was  powerless.  In  such 
a  world  of  armed  anarchy,  he  who  tolerated  the  least  encroach- 
ment cm  his  rights,  or  who  allowed  to  go  unpunished  a  semblance 
of  insult,  showed  weakness  or  cowardice,  and  quickly  became 
the  prey  of  his  stronger  and  bolder  neighbours.  He  was  bound 
in  be  proud,  under  pain  of  death.  Pride  also  was  natural 
to  a  man  who  ruled  over  a  domain  in  which  he  had  no  equal. 
His  own  person  and  all  that  belonged  to  him  was  sacred 
in  his  eyes,  and  with  this  sentiment  of  self-respect,  arose  that  of 
*  honour' — a  generous  self-respect  which  forbad  base  actions  to 
the  noble.  Of  course  there  were  many  individual  exceptions  ; 
of  course  vanity  and  folly  often  led  to  the  placing  of  the  point 
of  honour  elsewhere  than  where  it  should  have  been  placed. 
Nevertheless,  broadly  speaking,  the  sentiment  thus  generated 
was  of  prodigious  eflicacy,  and  as  age  succeeded  age,  it  preserved 
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the  dignity  of  the  nobility  even  under  tlie  must  absolute  sovr- 
reigns.  TLe  tradition  has  descended,  modiHcd,  ameliorated 
and  softened,  from  the  old  feudal  baron  to  the  modern  gentle- 
man, ever  broadening  and  extending  its  beneficent  influence 
till,  in  our  own  day,  the  citizen,  the  artizan,  and  the  peasant  (at 
may  be  seen  especially  in  Spain)  has  bis  point  of  honour — hit 
nobility.  Each  man  now  has  at  the  least  his  own  moral  castlf, 
wherein  his  beliefs,  his  opinions,  his  sentiments,  and  his  afTec- 
tinns  are  sacred  and  inviolable.  He  is  lord  of  a  very  sacred  if 
very  small  domain,  which  honour  bids  him  defearl  against 
every  possible  aggressor. 

These  two  ideas,  conscience  and  honour,  reign  supreme  io 

the  moral  world  of  Europe.     The  first  teaches  each  individual 

his  duties,  from  which  no   State  command  can  absolve   him; 

the  other  reveals  to  him  his  rights,  of  which  no  one  may  justlv 

deprive  him.      These  are,  as  M,  Taine  truly  says,  the  two  rooli 

of  modern   civilization,  and   through   them   it   flourishes.     The 

mmlern    European   is  what    he    is,    because  of  a   long   past   of 

Christian   education,   which    has   made  his  conscience   a  sane* 

tuary,   and   through  a  long   past  of  knightly  chivalry,  which 

has  constituted  his  home  his  castle,  a  castle  which  Radicalism 

and  Jacobinism  would  summon  him  io  surrender,  nominally  to 

an  abstract  ideal,  but  really  to  a  few  unscrupulous  demagogues. 

It  is   a  fact,   that   in  no   political   system   is  it  so   necessary  to 

restrict  the  powers  of  the  Government,  as  in  a  democratic  State. 

To    its    representatives  should    be   accorded   the    minimum   of 

confidence  and   power ;  and    conscience   and   honour  should  be 

specially  kept  on   guard   against   their  encroachments,  for  with 

every  extension  of  the  suffrage,  we   necessarily  have  fewer  aod 

fewer    guarantees    for    the    competence    and    discretion    of  our 

rulers.     The   great   French   Revolution,  as  vividly  depicted  by 

M.  Taine,  has    many  an  important  warning  for  us  in   England. 

On  these,  however,  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  now.     U 

must  suffice  to  point  out,  as  tendencies  likely  to  be  especiallt- 

disastrous   to   us :    a   sentimental    tenderness,   as    distinguishei) 

from  a  rational  benevolence,  for  the  less  worthy  members  of  ihr 

community  ;   weakness  in   suppressing  the   beginnings  of  mob 

rule ;    too    light    an    estimation    of    what    is    traditional    and 

hereditary;    and    forgetfulness    that    the    action   of   a   political 

natural   selection  is  more  to  be  trusted  as  evidence  of  what  ii 

useful  than  the  abstract  speculations  of  individual  minds. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  History  of  the  British  Tar f  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Dai/.  By  James  Rice,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrisler-at-Law,  Fonnerly  of  Queen's  College,  CambriHg-e. 
London,  187?. 

2,  The  Racehorse  in  Training,  With  hints  on  Racing  and  Racing 
Reforms.     Hy  William  Diij.     Third  Edition.     London,  1880. 

3.  Ritff's  Guide  to  the  Tarf     Spring  Edition.     1885. 

*  T  T  has   been    observed,'    says   Johnson,    'I     think    by    Sir 
JL      William  Temple,   and  after  him  by  almost  every  other 
writer,  that  Kngland  affords  a  greater  variety  of  characters  than 
the   rest  of  the   world/       Never  having  made  the  observation 
ourselves  t>efore,  and  as  Johnson's  dry  remark  seems  to  imply 
that  we  are  bound  to  make  it  sooner  or  later,  we  do  not  think 
we  shall  find  a  more  suitable  occasion  for  it  than  that  which  is 
offered    by   the    title  of   this    paper.      Ttie    most    self-denying 
asceticism,   the    most    selfisli   epicureanism,  are    two    extremes 
between  which  every  degree  of  variety  is  illustrated  by  large 
numbers  of  our  countrymen.     Some  men  to  business,  some  to 
pleasure  take:  and  in  the  pursuit  an<l   choice  of  pleasure  they 
divide  into  sects  as  manifold,  and  as  vxnUmSy  as  are  t(»  be  found 
in   the  returns  of  the  Census  under  the  head  of  religion.     The 
ardour,  with  which  we  pursue  various  out-door  sports  especially, 
makes  us  the   wonder  of  foreign   nations.     The  hunting  man 
thinks  happiness  is  scarcely  to  be  found  while   the  hedges  are 
green  ;  and  when  his  spurt  ends  that  of  the  yachtsman  begins. 
Cricket,  most  innocent  and  best  of  gnmcs,  is  the  breath  of  life  to 
thousands :  the  rougher  football,  and  the  free  and  fl>ing  bicycle 
have  deeply  fixed  themselves  in  the  afFectitms  of  this  generation  ; 
shooting,  fishing,  mountaineering,  have  all  enthusiastic  followers. 
And  while  some  men  and  youths  combine  several  of  these  divers 
pursuits,  each  one  of  them  is  the  exclusive  object  of  the  passion- 
ate   fondness  of  countless  admirprs.     But  of  all  the   pastimes 
which  excite  and  absorb  the  minri   none  is  more  absorbing  or 
exciting,  none  more  exclusively  pursuc<l  by  large  numbers  of 
our  countrymen   than   horse-racing.      *  The  Druid,'   writing  in 
1856,  estimated  the  number  of  those  whose  affections  were  bound 
Dp  in  the  *  Guide  to  the  Turf,*  at  four  millions ;  and  altliough 
this  is  a  palpable  exaggeration — it  is  not  far  from  the  whole 
adult  male  population  of  the  three  kingdoms — it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  interest  taken  in  horse-racing  is  so  great,  as  to 
furnish    us  with  a  ready  apology   for  approaching  the  subject 
for    the  second  time  in  these  pages.      It  is  more  than  half  a 
century  sinCc  an  article  on  the  Turf  appeared  in  the  *  Quarterly 
Review,'  and  although  the  interest  taken  by  the  nation  in  racing 
Vol.  161.— iVi;.  322.  2  O  ii 
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is  no  keener  than  it  was  in  1833,  the  comlitions  under  whicli 
racing  is  pursued  have  greatly  changed  :  a  new  public,  a  new 
race  of  horses,  owners,  jockeys  and  trainers  are  on  the  scecc. 
The  memories  of  the  dead  heat  between  Cadland  and  the 
Colonel  have  faded  away ;  Priam  is  an  empty  name  to  those 
whose  thoughts  are  full  of  Melton  ;  the  old  familiar  titles  of 
Egremont  and  Jersey,  of  Rutland  and  f^rafton,  are  heard  oa 
the  course  no  more;  and  Robinson  and  Buckle  are  unjustly 
vilipended  by  the  Worshippers  of  Archer  and  Cannon. 

We  have  selected  the  three  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  not  because  they  are  the  only,  nor  perhaps 
the  best  *  books  of  their  kind,  but  because  they  happen  to  be 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  arc  suflicient  for  the  purpose  which  ve 
have  in  view,  which  is  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  reflectioos 
as  to  the  present  statn  of  horse-racing  in  England.  As  to  the 
history  of  the  Turf,  we  have  derived  some  useful  information 
from  Mr.  Rice's  work  :  but  we  cannot  speak  highly  of  it.  It 
has  all  the  faults  of  a  hasty  compilation.  The  chapters  are  not 
in  chronological  order.  Particulars  are  often  neglected :  ami 
nothing  is  so  wanting  in  a  history  of  the  Turf  as  minuteness. 
Mr.  Rice  should  give  his  authorities  for  the  anecdotes  whicli  bi* 
tells,  if  they  have  any  foundation  beyond  racing  gossip,  while 
he  should  abstain  from  repeating  them  if  they  have  not.  Thus 
he  tells  us,  vol.  i.  p.  298,  that  it  has  been  rumoured  that  the 
rider  of  Musjid  in  the  Derby  of  1859  weighed  in  and  out  witii 
a  whip  weighing  from  seven  to  nine  pounds,  and  that  be 
exchanged  it  with  a  lighter  one  before  and  after  the  race:  s 
gross  and  most  unfounded  calumny  on  the  memory  of  Welb,  if 
not  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley-t  And  there  are  many  instances  of 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy.  In  the  match  between  the  Flyiop 
Dutchman  and  Volligcur,  the  weight  borne  by  the  former  is  given ; 
the  reader  is  left  to  find  out  elsewhere  what  burden  V'oltigeur 
carried.  The  time  taken  by  Hambletonian  to  win  his  mstch 
against  Diamond  is  stated  on  p.  DI  of  vol.  i.  to  have  been  seven 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds.  On  p.  159  of  vol.  i.  it  is  stated  tu 
have  been  eight  minutes  twenty-five  seconds.  From  the  onlKT 
in  which  he  prints  the  stallions  imported  from  the  East  in  tlit 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  might  be  sm  hat 

Mr.  Rice  imagined  that  the  Byerly  Turk  reached  Eii  u     '  lOr 

*  The  best  socount  of  the  horae  and  racing  that  Jifi»  appeaKnl  of  late  ifoaift 
to  bo  found  aodcr  the  article  *Horee/  iu  tlio  9th  edition  of  tbo  *  EaeycIoiaBdis 
BritAnnicrt,* 

t  Thi-re  is  n  worse  iostanco  ibtin  this,  vol.  L  p.  274.  nhcro  t}i  f  ths 

aeverauce  between  a  wetl-kuovva  uuUoiuun  aud  Iub  tniiiiur  U  .  Tbtf 

slorr  in  an  amusing  oqo:  but  as  we  do  not  believe  it.  and  at  a-  .c|.i<-^.iiJia> 
might  give  pa!a  to  persons  atill  living,  wc  forbear  to  rvprint  it. 
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years  after  tho  Darlcj  Arabian,  instead  of  several  years  before 
bim.  From  instances  such  as  these  it  will  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Rice*s  work  is  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement, 
and  we  should  not  gather  that  be  possessed  exceptional  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task  undertaken  by  him. 

It  is  otherwise  as  to  Mr.  Da^*s  work.  Mr,  Day  being  one  of 
the  best  trainrrs  England  ever  pnwluced,  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  he  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  the  selection,  the  breaking, 
and  the  training  of  the  race-horse.  We  should  no  more  venture 
to  dispute  the  opinion  of  the  trainer  of  Foxhall  on  any  of 
these  points,  than  we  should  venture  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Grace 
how  to  hold  his  bat,  or  to  John  Roberts  how  to  make  a  cannon. 
The  book  is  written  in  better  style  and  better  English  than  we 
should  have  expected  the  associations  of  a  training-stable  to 
produce.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  verb  *  to  lie'  has  given 
Mr.  Day  a  fall,  as  it  has  to  more  ambitious  writers,  when  he 
tells  us,  on  p.  14^4,  that  ^  Dulcibella  laid  second  until  passing 
the  gap;*  and  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  has  the  reverse 
of  a  tragical  effect,  though  it  is  intended  to  be  very  pathetic; 
'Mr.  Chifney — certainly  the  most  accomplished,  and  probably 
the  wealthiest  jockey  of  his  day — alter  winning  the  Derby,  and 
making  a  large  fortune,  ended  his  days  in  abject  poverty,  dying 
of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  duplicity  of  friends  and  scorn 
of  foes.*  And,  although  Mr.  Day*8  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
modern  racing  is  vastly  superior  to  our  own,  there  are  not  a 
few  points  where  wc,  or  any  casual  reader  of  sporting  news,  can 
correct  him.  On  p.  102  he  writes  (hat  Dulcihella's  Cesarewitch, 
'if  we  consider  the  way  in  which  the  race  was  won,  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  the  shortest  time  race  on  record,  being 
given  in  "  Bell's  Life ''  as  four  minutes  one  second.*  We  can 
call  to  memory  several  races  run  at  a  faster  rate.  Uhlan  won 
the  Doncastw  Cup  in  1873  in  four  minutes  thirty  seconds,  a 
much  faster  pace :  and  wc  could  give  other  instances,  Mr, 
Day  may  note,  for  future  editions  of  his  work,  that  the  very 
fastest  long-distance  race  on  record  is,  we  believe,  the  race  for 
the  Doncaster  Cup  in  1880,  when  Dresden  China  was  stated  to 
have  traversed  the  distance,  more  than  two  miles  five  furlongs, 
in  four  minutes  five  icctmds,  a  rate  which  throws  the  mythic 
deeds  of  Flying  Childers  into  the  shade.  On  p.  159,  Mr.  Day, 
endeavouring  most  laudably,  but  most  unsuccessfully,  to  defend 
the  disgraceful  running  of  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  Derby  of 
DJ6^,  pretends  that  the  defeat  of  Gamos  at  Bath,  in  1869, 
compared  with  her  running  in  the  Oaks,  which  she  won, 
furnishes  a  parallel  to  it.  At  Bath,  Gamos,  he  says,  '  was 
beaten  so  easily  In  the  worst  of  company,  that  her  jockey  had 
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to  pull  Ler  up,  and  she  did  not  pass  the  winning-  post.'  She 
was  beaten,  it  is  true  :  but  it  was  by  Macgregor,  the  best  hone 
in  England  :  and  she  passed  the  post  third.  And  if  wc  in«y 
make  a  criticism  on  those  chapters  on  Turf  reform,  wherein 
the  trainer  rises  supra  crepidaniy  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Day*s 
defence  of  his  profession  is  too  naif.  It  never  seems  to  occor 
to  him  that  a  trainer  can  do  wrong :  owners  sometimes  are, 
it  seems,  eccentric  ;  jockeys  are  not  to  be  trusted  ;  commii- 
sioncrs  do  dark  deeds  :  the  trainer  alone  walks  in  the  narrow 
path  of  uprightness,  on  which  the  fierce  light  of  criticism  beats 
in  vain.  This  is  all  wc  have  to  say  about  Mr.  Day's  book. 
For  the  statistics  of  the  Turf  wc  have  had  recourse  to  Ruff^ 
although  the  'Racing  Calendar'  and  McCalUs  compendioui 
'  Guide*  supply  information  at  least  as  accurate. 

Horse-racing  is  indigenous  to  the  English  soil.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  horse-races  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
although  it  has  many  features  in  common  with  them.  Both  of 
these  nations  were  horse-loving  peoples,  especially  the  Greckir 
whose  fondness  for  the  noble  animal  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  Arabian  or  the  Englishman,  A  figure  of  the  horse  isstamprd 
on  the  coins  of  many  Hellenic  states  ;  many  Greek  proper  names 
of  men  are  compounded  with  the  name  of  the  horse.  To  call  a 
country  fit  for  breeding  horses  was  to  praise  it  most  highly; 
to  describe  a  hero  by  the  epithet '  horse-taming/  was  to  attribate 
to  him  a  most  coveted  excellence.  The  noblest  creation  which 
Poseidon  could  set  against  Athena's  oHvc  was  a  horse :  a  legeatl 
which  makes  us  wonder  that  the  sea  god's  emblem  does  doc 
appear  on  the  coinage  of  our  own  ocean-girt,  horse-loving,  island. 
It  is  often  stated  that  the  first  horse-race  on  record  is  the  chariot 
contest  described  by  Homer  as  taking  place  at  the  funeral  ganua 
in  honour  of  Patroclus ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  an  earlier  rare 
is  described  by  Nestor  on  that  occasion.  The  Pylian  knigbl 
relates  hoiv  he  was  defeated  in  the  chariot  race  many  yean 
before  by  the  two  sons  of  Actor  ;  and  he  attributes  his  defeat  to 
the  fact  that  his  opponents  were  two  in  number :  one  of  them 
kept  steadily  driving,  steadily  driving,  while  the  other  encouraged 
the  horses  with  the  whip.*  Next  we  have  the  great  Homeric 
race  itself;  and  we  may  defy  the  best  reporter  on  the  staff  of 
the  sporting  press,  well  though  they  sometimes  write,  to  dc-scribe 
a  race  so  well.  We  meet  in  it  many  features  presented  by  races 
of  our  own  day.  We  have  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  favourites, 

*  If  our  jockeys  uudontood  Greok,  they  would  fully  appreciate  Uie  OfiglDil 
here:  a  swift  cvon  pAce,  wntcbrulDt'W,  reBoluiiun,  even  n  light  band,  seem  all 
expressnd,  if  not  bj  tlio  words,  at  leiist  by  the  movement  of  the  vene :  I  f^ 
l^v«50)>  ^Fulptttvcf,  "E/iircBffV  V^X'^* 
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tlie  tnares  of  Eumclus :    we  have  the  first  instance  of  betting 
on  record,  when  IdomeneusotFers  the  lesser  Ajai  to  lay  a  cauldron 
or  tripod  thai  the  favourites  are  out  of  the  race.      VVe  have  the 
first  offence  of  foul  riding  or  driving  committed  by  Antiochus, 
and  his  resignation  of  his  claim  to  the  second  prize  rather  than 
submit  the  appeal  of  Menelaus  to  arbitration.     At  the  various 
Cirerian  festivals,  which    resemble   our   own   race-meetings   in 
having  been  held  in  unimportant  towns  consecrated  by  tradition 
jathcr  than  at  great  capitals,  the  chariot-race  was  tlie  principal 
event.     To  win  in  that  contest  was  not  to  gain  a  fortune  for 
the  owner,  but  to   rover  himself,  his  horses,  and   his  city  with 
undying  fame.      VVe   know  little  indeed   of  the  particulars  of 
these  struggles:  no  sacred  bard  has  depicted  an  Olympic  Derby, 
although  St>pUoclc3  has  almost  rivalled  Homer  by  his  description 
of  an    imaginary   race  at  Delphi.     The  poems   of  Pindar  are 
laudatory  of  the  virtues,  and   hymn  the  glories  of  the  victor; 
but   the  Theban  eagle  seldom  stoops  to    particulars,  and   the 
names  and  breeding  of  the  horses,  the  rival  charioteers,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  races,  have  for  the  most  part  passed  into  oblivion. 
Races    for  colts   ridden   by  jockeys,  or  by  their  owners,  were 
established   at  an   early  date,  and   a   corresponding  contest  for 
fillies  later  on.     Hiero,  the  horse-delighting  King  o!  Syracuse,  at 
least  twice  carried  off'  the  former  race  with  his  famous  chestnut, 
Pherenicus,  at  Olympia  and  at  Delphi.     The  interest  in  the 
saddle-race    was,    however,    quite    secondary   to   that  taken    in 
the  chariot-race.     The  absence  of  stirrups,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  must  have  rendered  the  management  of  a  horse  during  the 
race    difiicult,    while    it    must    have    quite    prevented    a    rider 
vigorously  iinishing.     The  nature  of  the  course  itself  must  have 
been  unfavourable  to  the  saddle-horse.     Long  stretches  of  green 
turf  do  not  seem  to  have  been  selected  by  the  ancients  for  their 
race-courses.     They  conceived  of  the  race  as  a  spectacle  to  be 
viewed  by  many  thousands  of  seated  spectators  as  closely  as  a 
gladiatorial  show,  and  the  cirrus  was  simply  a  vast  arena.    The 
sand  covering  the  course,  and  the  dust  *  created   by  the  com- 
peting steeds,  were  features  familiar  to  the  ancients,  but  strange 
to  ourselves. 

Still,  such  as  they  were,  the  races  of  the  ancients  were  much 
OS  they  are  now,  the  best  aid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  the  horse,  and  the  delight  and  ruin  of  wealthy  young  men. 
It  was  for  the  race-course  that  the  Thessalian  breed  of  Bucephali,t 


•  Pulverem  Olympicnm,  Hor.  Od.  i.  1  :  primofl  in  acquorc  puhi*^  Juv.Sat.  vili. 

t  The  correct  fonn  of  tlie  Hftino  of  Alexander's  Famous  horee,  on  wh(>Be  UohUi 
nt  tho  ftge  of  thirty  he  faiunlfti  a  city,  Buo.plialiA,  soeioB  to  have  boQQ 
Bucephnloij,  not  Bucbplinliu,  which  in  the  name  of  the  breed. 
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and  the  Corinthian  Koppatia?,  and  the  foreig-n  strain  of  Sam* 
phorip  were  so  eagerly  sought.  We  have  seen  how  old  Strep- 
siades  was  ruined  hy  his  horse-loving  son,  and  his  experience  wu, 
we  may  be  sure»  repeated  in  numerous  instances.  Many  allu- 
sions in  the  Roman  poets  testify  to  their  admiration  of  the 
horse,  as  that  fine  simile  which  Ennius  applies  to  himself: — 
*  Sicut  fortis  equus  spatio  qui  sspo  supremo 
Vicit  Olympia,  none  senio  confuctus  quieficit.* 

Virgil  and  Horace  derive  many  excellent  metaphors  from 
racing.  Horace  gives  a  hint  to  horse-buyers,  which  might  be 
of  service  to  many  a  gaping  purchaser  even  in  our  day,  namely* 
to  cover  the  animal  when  looking  over  hiin,  that  the  attentioQ 
may  not  be  drawn  off  defective  legs  by  handsome  upper  points. 
In  the  times  of  the  Empire,  racing  was  the  chief  amusement  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Emperors,  as  it  was  nf 
Louis  Napoleon,  to  amuse  their  subjects,  who  might  be  trusted 
to  keep  quiet  so  long  as  they  were  pleased  and  fe<l.  The 
satirist  tells  us  how  the  people,  who  of  old  had  awarded  all  the 
offices  of  State,  in  his  day  were  content  so  long  as  they  got 
bread  to  eat  and  the  circus  shows  to  look  at :  a  political  apathy 
which  sometimes  seems  to  us  to  find  a  parallel  in  our  own 
times,  when  patriotism  is  benumbed  by  the  selfishness  of  Fiw- 
trade,  and  morality  dulled  by  excess  of  pleasure.  The  young 
gentlemen  of  Rome  could  repeat  the  pedigrees  of  Hirpinus  and 
Aquilo,  of  Passerinus  and  Tigris.  The  driving  of  the  rivil 
agitatores,  Scorpus  and  Incitatus,  the  Fordham  and  Archer  of 
the  day,  was  the  theme  of  discussion  at  hundretis  of  dinner- 
tables.  Betting  ran  high,  and  plungers  existed  even  then. 
Juvenal  points  the  moral  of  his  eiglith  satire,  that  on  the 
vanity  of  long  descent,  by  the  illustration  of  the  degeaerale 
race-horse : — 

*Dic  mihi,  Tcucromm  proles,  animalia  inuta 
Qiris  generoRa  pntct  nisi  fortia?  nempe  Tolacr«m 
Sic  laudamuK  cquum,  fucili  eni  plurima  palma 
Fervet  et  exultat  rauco  victoria  circo. 
Nohilis  hie,  qnoconque  venit  do  gromine,  ctijDS 
Olara  fuga  aiito  omues  et  primus  in  lequoro  x>u]vis: 
8ed  veuale  pccuB  Coiytho)  jWHtoritaB  et 
Hirpini,  si  raru  jugo  victoria  scdit. 
Nil  ihi  uinjorum  respectus,  gratia  mdla 
Umbraruni :  dominos  protiis  mutarc  jnbontur 
Exignis:  trito  ducunt  epiredia  collo 
Seguipcdes,  digniquc  molam  vcrsare  nopotes.* 

These  lines  Bishop  Hall  has  imitated  in  one  of  his  satires,  tn 
a  passage  which  has  been  quote<l   By  almost  every  writer  on 
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mcing  from  Strutt  downwards,  though  they  one  and  all  fail  to 
notice  that  the  Roman  satirist  is  paraphrased  by  the  Bishop, 
whose  oft*quoted  verses  we  will  not  cite  a^ain,  but  perhaps  we 
vxny  adapt  to  our  own  day,  after  the  following  fashion: — 

'  Go  to  the  brutcB,  for  here,  youll  think  with  mo. 
Vain,  without  deeds,  is  pride  of  pedigree. 
Yon  horse  is  noble,  ask  not  how  he's  bred,* 
Who  wins  the  Cup  at  (Toodwood  by  a  head  : 
Who  bears  his  heavy  burden  first  of  all, 
And  bravely  auawere  Archer's  anxious  call : 
Though  beaten,  qnickena  to  his  rider's  baud, 
Amid  the  thunders  of  the  roaring  Stand. 
littt  if  the  jockey  rouse,  but  rouse  in  vain, 
The  quailing  scion  of  a  noble  strain, 
The  handsome  coward  has  no  charm  for  you, 
Though  son  of  Stockwell,  son  of  (Waller  Ou. 
Withuut  a  sigh  you  bid  the  jade  dejmrt 
To  jwuol  servitude  in  cab  or  cart.* 

But  horse-racing  would  have  existed  in  our  island  had  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  never  been  heard  of,  and  the  only  genuine 
relic  of  the  games  of  the  circus  is  to  be  found  in  the  bull-fights 
of  the  Spanish  arena.  Our  elastic  turf  and  equable  climate 
must  have  produced  the  racer  ;  and  it  was  only  a  question  of 
Cime,  how  soon  horse-racing  would  spring  up  amid  a  people 
whose  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  sport.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  arose  very  early,  but  the  history  of  its  infancy  does  not  exist. 
There  was  racing  at  Smilhfield,  we  know  from  Fitz-Stephen's 
Description,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  but  Strutt  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  regular  racing  in  England  from  the  institution 
of  a  silver  bell  as  the  prize  at  Chester  Races  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  Silver  bells  were  awarded  at  several  other 
places:  the  name  of  a  race-horse  of  Lord  Falmouth  lately  re- 
-called  that  competed  for  at  Garlerly,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  bestowal  of  royal  patronage  on  racing  by 
the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  that  the  sport  ran  be  called  national. 
There  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  racing  in  Shakspeare,  an 
omission  which  is  difiicult  to  account  for,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  sport  was  all  but  non-existent  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  great  poet,  who  loved  the  horse 
«s  much  as  he  loved  the  hawk  and  the  hound,  and  who  has  so 
perfectly  described  all  the  country  sjiorts  of  his  day,  should 
Lave  been  silent  as  to  racing  had  it  come  under  his  notice. 
His  younger  contemporaries,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,   have   many   allusions  to  it;    and  so  early  as  1621, 
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Burton  pniimcratrs  '  Horse-rnccs  and  wild-goose  cliiiii^^^ 
presumably  steeplc-cLascs — amon^  '  ihe  disports  ui' g^reater  men, 
and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  hy  such 
means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes  ;' — a  definition  which 
accurately  described  the  English  Turf  until  some  two  genen- 
lions  ago.  James  I.  was  the  real  founder  of  horse-mcjug  in 
England.  He  loved  the  sport  for  its  own  sake,  though,  if  we 
may  believe  MonipHes  in  the  'Fortunes  of  Nigel/  he  himself 
sat  'na  mickle  better  than  a  dralT-pock  in  the  saddle,'  and  be 
frequently  attended  rare-meetings  at  Croydon  and  Enfield. 
'  The  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  *  purchased  the  Markham 
Arabian  in  1616,  at  a  price  which  is  generally  state<l  as  baring 
been  500?.,  but  which  Mr,  Rice  proves  from  a  State  paper  to 
have  been  but  154/.  Since  James's  lime  no  English  monarch 
has  discouraged  the  sport.  Charles  I.  saw  the  importance  of 
racing  as  .i  means  of  improving  the  breed  of  horses  for  hii 
cavalry,  and,  like  liis  father,  was  a  visitor  to  Newmarket  Heath, 
where  he  firmly  established  the  sport.  During  the  Puritanism 
of  the  Commonwealth,  racing  shared  the  fate  of  other  sinlul 
amusements,  only  to  burst  forth  with  redoubled  strength  at  the 
Restoration.  The  Hound  course  at  Newmarket  was  laid  out  ia 
1666,  and  thither  the  Merry  Monarch  and  his  courtiers  often 
found  their  way.  Tom  D'Urfey  was  their  Tyrta?us  with  hii 
song  :  '  To  horse  I  brave  boys  of  Newmarket,  to  horse  !  *  TUi* 
Moore  of  the  Restoration  is  sarcastically  compared  by  Steele  to 
Pindar,  who  celebrated  the  jockeys  at  the  Olympic  Gainei. 
Hut  he  is  a  veritable  Tom  Moore,  with  all  his  detestable  licence^ 
much  of  hi*  rhyming  powers,  though  none  of  his  occasioiul 
sweetness.     In  oue  of  his  songs  he  says  : — 

'  Another  makes  racing  a  trade^ 

Atid  dreams  of  hig  projects  to  come, 
And  many  a  ci'iinp  match  lias  mado. 
By  bubbiiig  another  man's  groom  : ' 

showing  not  only  that  villainous  practices  on  the  Turf  were<rf 
early  growth,  but  that  it  was  even  then  considered  becoming  to 
make  use  of  cant  expressions  in  discussing  aflairs  connected 
with  horses.  All  slang  is  odious,  but  obsolete  slang-  is  in- 
tolerable :  it  is  like  the  dregs  of  a  bottle  of  bad  wine.  Mr. 
VVhyte  says  that  'bubbing'  means  bribing:  but  as  John&on 
defines  the  substantive  '  bub '  as  a  cant  word  for  strong  lif|uor,  it 
is  likely  that  bubbing  was  merely  the  equivalent  for  treating;;. 
To  proceed  with  our  summary:  In  William's  campaign  io 
Ireland  in  1689  a  certain  Captain  Ryerly  was  well  carried  by 
an  entire   Turkish  charger,   who,   when   the   wars   were  overt 
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became  tlie  first  in  chronological  onler  of  the  three  Kastcrn 
sires  to  whom  every  thoroughbred  on  the  Turf  traces  back  its 
orijfin — jfcr  vicmores  fastos — in  direct  male  line.  The  most 
famous  uf  his  descendants  in  recent  times  have  been  VVild 
Da>rell,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Buccaneer,  and  Ivisber.  Queen 
Anne  and  her  consort  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  phleg- 
matic •  tf5^  iV  j[>osj?i/e  ? '  of  the  Revolution,  were  well  mated  in  their 
love  for  horses:  the  Queen,  we  arc  told  by  Swift,  drove  like  a 
Jehu.  She  won  a  plate  at  York  two  days  before  she  died.  la 
her  reign,  or  just  before  it,  the  Darlry  Arabian  was  imported, 
a  horse  who,  through  his  great-great-grandson  the  illustrious 
Kclipse,  was  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  racing-stock  in  Iingland. 
lie  was  the  sire  of  Flying  Childers,  who  was  the  hero  horse  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  until  Colonel  O'Kelly's  Eclipse  enriched 
the  English  language  with  a  new  proverb.  In  or  about  1729 
the  Godolphin  13arh  is  said  to  have  left  the  shafts  of  a  cart  ia 
Paris  to  become  famous  in  story  as  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
Eastern  sires  referred  to.  His  descendants  in  the  direct  male 
line,  says  Count  LehndorlT,  are  now  in  danger  of  dying  out  in 
England,  being  here  represented  by  the  Melbourne  family  only. 
Melbournes  only  great  son.  West  Australian,  was  sold  into 
France;  and  there  the  most  successful  stallion  of  the  family,  his 
son  Ruy  Hlas,  is  located.*  On  the  other  hand,  as  Lchndorlf 
remarks,  no  sire  has  begotten  daughters  superior  to  Melbourne's, 
whether  as  performers  on  the  Turf  or  as  brood-mares ;  numbering, 
as  they  have  <lone.  Blink  Bonny,  Blooming  Heather,  Canczou, 
Mentmorc  Lass,  Stolen  Moments,  and  others. 

The  three  first  Ocorges  patronized,  but  cared  little  f*»r  the  Turf. 
In  1727,  as  well  as  we  remember,  the  first  King's  Plates,  then 
thirteen  or  fourteen  in  number,  were  instituted.  In  1752  there 
were  between  seventy  and  eighty  rnce-mectings  in  England,  and 
sixty  thoroughbred  stallions  standing  in  various  parts  ot"  the 
kingdom.  Racing,  we  see,  was  now  a  thoroughly  national 
spnrt.  In  1753  we  find  the  following  account  given  by  Mis- 
argyrus  in  the  'Adventurer*  of  the  causes  which  brought  to 
the  Fleet  Prison  one  of  its  occupants  : — 

*  Oue  of  the  most  eminent  meiubors  of  oar  club  is  Mr.  Kdward 
Scamper,  a  man  of  whoso  name  the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  have 
been  ashamed.  Ned  was  born  to  a  Bmall  estate  which  ho  lietormincd 
to  improve ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  aR  he  bccams  of  age,  mortgaged 
part  of  hia  land  to  buy  a  mare  and  stnlHon,  nud  bred  horses  for  the 
course.  Ho  was  at  tirst  very  successful,  and  gained  several  of  the 
King's  Plates,  as  he  is  uuw  every  day  buastiug,  at  the  exponso  of 


*  Ccnmt  LehDclorff  has  overlooked  West  Aastoih'an*B  ion,  Solon,  who  tlirongh 
Xluealdine  ougl;t  to  l}ecoixiG  tbe  auccetor  of  an  illustrious  progouy. 
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▼ery  little  more  tbon  ten  times  their  valne.  At  lost,  however,  lie 
discoTorcd  that  victory  brought  bim  more  honour  thau  protit;  rosult- 
iot^,  therefore,  to  bo  rich  as  noil  as  illustrious,  ho  replenished  his 
pookota  with  auothor  mortgagQ,  became  oq  a  Buddon  a  during  bettor, 
and  resolving  not  to  truBt  a  jockey  wiih  his  fortune,  rode  hiA  botsu 
bimsoli',  uud  at  la&t  won  the  race  by  forcing  bis  burse  on  a  descent  to 
full  8{>oed  ut  the  hazard  of  his  neck.  His  estate  was  thus  ropairtvl, 
and  some  friends  that  bad  no  souls  advised  him  to  giro  over ;  bat 
Kod  now  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  therefore  without  caution 
increased  his  exjienscs.  From  this  hour  he  talketi  and  dreame*!  of 
nothing  but  a  horse-race ;  and  rising  soon  to  the  summit  of  eqaetttnaQ 
reputation,  he  was  constantly  expected  on  every  course,  divided  lue 
time  between  lords  and  jockeys,  and  as  the  inexperienced  rcg^ated 
thoir  bets  by  bis  example,  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  Uyuig 
openly  on  one  horao  and  secretly  on  the  other.  Ned  was  now  bo  snn] 
of  growing  rich,  that  he  involved  his  estate  in  a  third  mortgage, 
borrowed  money  of  all  biB  friends,  and  risked  bis  whole  fartuue  upua 
Bay  Lincoln.  Ho  mounted  with  beating  heart,  fitartod  fair  and  won 
the  first  heat ;  but  in  the  second,  as  he  was  pushing  against  the 
foremoBt  of  bis  rivals,  liis  girth  broke,  his  shoulder  was  dislocated, 
and  before  he  was  dismissed  by  the  surgeon  two  bailiffs  fustened  npuQ 
bim  and  ho  saw  Newmarket  no  more.  His  daily  amusemeut 
years  baa  been  to  blow  the  signal  for  starting,  to  mako  i; 
matches,  to  repeat  the  pedigree  of  Bay  Lincoln,  and  to  form 
tious  against  trusting  luiother  groom  with  the  choice  of  his  girtb.'— 
'Adventurer,'  No.  53,  May  18,  1763. 

But  though  such  a  quotation  as  this,  and  such  statistics  as  we 
have  cited,  prove  that  horse-racing  was  by  this  time  a  popular 
pastime,  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  drawing  to 
its  close,  that  the  sport  underwent  those  changes  wlxich  shaped 
it  into  the  institution  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  eft»- 
blishment  of  the  Jockey  Club  had  supplied  the  need  of  a 
legislating  and  governing  body  which  should  bring  order  and 
decency  into  the  conduct  of  races  throughout  the  kingdom. 
This  peculiar  institution,  which  exercises  supreme  and  un- 
challenged jurisdiction  simply  by  boycottinir  all  who  do  not 
bow  to  its  authority,  has  to  a  great  extent  relieved  Parliament 
of  the  responsibility  of  legislating  for  the  Turf.  From  the  first 
it  has  been  composed  of  the  greatest  among  our  *  greater  men,' 
and  in  all  lands  where  horse-racing  has  been  copied  frotn 
England,  from  France  to  Australia,  a  '  Jockey  Club  '  is  looked  un 
ns  the  proper  body  to  supervise  racing  affairs.  It  was  lowardj 
the  close  of  the  century  that  th(^  great  three-year-old  races  of  the 
St.  Leger,  the  Dcrl)y,  and  the  Oaks  were  established  ;  that  thr 
barbarous  system  of  heats  began  to  grow  obsolete,  and  that  book- 
making  began  to  grow  into  a  science.  The  eighteenth  fentnrr 
as  contrasted  with  the  nineteenth  may  be  called  an  epoch  of 
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matches  as  contrasted  witli  an  epoch  of  handicaps.  Much  larjS^cr 
sums  were  then  staked  ou  matches,  without  hope  of  '  hedging/ 
than  an  owner  will  now  hack  his  horse  for  with  comparative 
security.  Retting  was  between  one  horse  and  the  field  ;  large 
odds  against  outsiders  .were  unknown  until  the  rise  of  book- 
making.  Most  of  the  modern  developments  of  racing  took 
place  during  the  youth  of  George  IV'.,  in  whom  love  for  the 
Turf  was  the  ruling  j>assion  :  strong  in  death  it  was,  for,  when 
he  lay  in  his  last  illness,  expresses  were  at  his  desire  sent  from 
Ascot  Heath  to  inf(»rm  him  of  the  results  of  the  races.  He 
joined  the  Turf  in  1V85,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Nor 
was  he  unlucky  there.  He  won  the  Derby  in  178iJ  with  Sir 
Thomas,  and  the  valuable  Oatlands  Stakes  at  Ascot  with 
Baronet  in  1791.  Up  to  1792  he  won  no  less  than  18i> 
races,  and  some  30,000/.  in  stakes  ;  but  his  lavishly-managed 
stud  cost  him  that  sum  every  year.  He  preferred  Newmarket 
to  all  other  courses,  but  his  racing  and  joking  there  came 
to  an  end  in  October  1791.  On  the  20th  of  that  month 
His  Royal  Highness's  Escape,  ridden  by  the  famous  Samuel 
Chifney,  ran  from  the  Ditch  In,  in  a  sweepstakes  against  three 
other  horses:  he  was  favourite  in  the  betting,  but  last  in  the 
race.  The  next  day  Escape,  with  the  same  jockey  in  the 
saddle,  ran  over  the  J^earon  Omrsc  against  five  horses,  two  of 
whom  had  beaten  him  the  day  before :  five  to  one  was  betted 
against  him,  but  he  won  the  race.  This  contradictory  running 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the  Stewards  of 
the  Jockey  Club ;  and  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  informed  the 
Prince  that,  if  he  permitted  Chifney  to  ride  for  him  in  future, 
no  gentleman  would  send  his  horses  to  the  post  against  him. 
The  Prince  had  to  choose  between  abandoning  his  jockey  and 
taking  leave  of  the  Turf;  and,  greatly  to  his  credit,  he  gave 
up  his  favourite  amusement  rather  than  desert  bis  servant.  He 
returned  to  the  Turf  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  ;  but 
Ascot  took  the  place  of  Newmarket  in  his  aifections,  A  few 
years  afterwards  the  Jockey  Club  asked  him  to  forget  the  past, 
and  return  to  Newmarket ;  but  though  the  Prince  answered 
their  petition  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  oflere«l,  he 
never  revisited  the  heath  where  his  pride  had  been  so  deeply 
wounded.  The  conduct  of  the  Stewards  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  unjustifiable.  Escape  may  have  been  wilfully 
pulled  by  Chifney,  for  anything  we  know,  but  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  win  a  race  next  day  on  a  different  course 
nowise  proves  it ;  and  that  was  the  sole  evidence  against 
Chifney.  We  wonder  what  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  would  have 
said  to  the  running  of  Dutch  Oven  at  York  ia  X&^^t  when  she 
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■was  easily  beaten  hy  two  seconJ-rate  anitnalsf  compared  witli 
her  running  three  weeks  afterwards,  when,  nn  a  course  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  length  and  nature,  she  won  the  great  St.  Lcger 
with  iacility.  As  Admiral  Rous  said  before  the  Commitlee  of 
1844  :  '  I  have  tried  a  horse  one  week,  and  be  has  been  beaten 
a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  then  perhaps,  two  weeks  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  a  couple  of  sweats,  he  has  won  a  secood 
trial  on  the  same  racing  terms.'  Unfortunately  this  recognixed 
mutability  in  the  form  of  the  racehorse,  which  honest  mm 
cannot  foresee  or  guard  against,  is  the  shield  whit-h  screens 
rogues  when  they  deliberately  arrange  to  prevent  a  horse 
winning ;  and  although  not  one  even  among  those  who  lost 
their  money  ever  thought  for  a  moment  that  there  could  be 
anything  suspicious  about  the  running  of  a  mare  owned  by 
Lord  Falmouth,  trained  by  Matthew  Dawson,  and  ridden  by 
Archer,  there  were  other  cases  that  same  year  which  caused 
those  who  believed  in  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  Turf  to 
wink  hard  ;  but  the  measure  dealt  to  Chifney  was  not  metPd 
out  to  the  delinquents. 

William  IV.  tried  to  patronize  racing  in  his  rough,  sailor-likr 
way,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  His  starting  *lhe 
whole  fleet'  must  have  shocked  his  trainer;  and  his  present 
of  the  hoof  of  Eclipse,  gold-mounted,  to  the  Jockey  Club  n»  ■ 
challenge  prize,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with 
due  veneration  ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
horse-racing  may  he  said  to  have  ceased  to  have  been  the  sport 
of  'greater  men  *  exclusively.  The  causes  owing  to  which  it 
has  become  the  amusement  of  the  many  instead  of  the  com- 
paratively few,  arc  three  in  number:  the  invention  of  railvravs. 
the  invention  of  telegraphs,  and  the  great  development  of  aem- 
papers.  For  one  who  saw  the  Cobweb  colt,  afterwards  BtT 
Middleton,  beat  Elis  in  the  Two  Thousand  Ouineas,  ai  le«st 
ten  saw  the  Chopette  colt  cause  the  backers  of  Paradox  to  qnakc- 
No  need  now  to  visit  the  Corner  in  person,  a  message  bi 
wire  from  Gibraltar  or  even  Melbourne  will  do  just  as  well; 
for  the  sum  of  one  penny  the  doings  of  the  favourites  on  the 
training  grounds  only  yesterday  may  l>e  read,  and  their  chancfs 
estimated,  by  a  sportsman  in  his  box  in  Inverness,  or  an  officer 
quartered  at  Fermoy.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  distiocticfn 
between  the  racing  of  this  generation  and  that  of  earlier  epodu 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  increase  in  the  value  of  stakes  won,  of 
in  the  number  of  horses  in  training,  as  in  the  multitude  that  Ui^ 
railway  carries  to  the  course,  and  the  even  larger  mnltitttdc 
that  derive  their  racing  lore  through  the  telegram  and  the  ncwi* 
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paper.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1S14 — would  it  be  repeated  now? — that  betting 
should  be  free,  but  that  bets  should  not  be  cognizable  in  a  court 
<if  law,  was  followed  by  an  immense  development  of  betting-. 
Davis  invented  lists  :  and  bouses,  where  money  was  received  in 
ad%'ance,  were  opened  in  the  Metropolis,  and  all  over  the  king- 
dom. Lists  were  hung  up  in  the  public-houses,  and  landlord 
and  bookmaker  grew  rich  together.  Even  vacant  walls  were 
used  for  exhibiting  the  tempting  odds  ;  betting-men  blocked 
the  streets ;  gentlemen  and  ladies,  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  cab- 
drivers  and  school-boys,  were  enticed  into  the  net.  The  betting- 
bouse  pest  lasted  until  1853;  during  that  time  Davis  grew  so 
rich  that  he  was  able  to  bear  unmoved  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  Teddington's  Derby,  and  another  huge 
disaster  when  West  Australian  won.  In  1853  the  Betting 
House  Act  was  passed,  and  cleared  the  Metropolis  of  the 
nuisance ;  and  though  frequently  still  evaded,  we  fear  some- 
times with  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  police,  it  has  had  con- 
siderable effect  towards  moderating  the  gambling  fever.  Now 
'  Ripe-for-a-jail,  who  had  gold  for  the  winning,'  was  forced  in 
company  with  honester  men  of  his  trade  to  seek  new  homes  ; 
and  as  the  Betting  House  Act  did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  he 
moved  his  base  of  operations  to  Glasgow.  Thence,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  these  men  carried  on  a  lucrative  business.  Long 
advertisements  of  the  odds  they  were  prepared  to  lay  appeared 
in  the  sporting  newspapers,  and  their  circulars  were  scattered 
broadcast  all  over  the  kingdom.  At  last  Parliament  was  moved 
to  stir  itself  again.  In  1874  the  Act  was  extended  to  Scotland, 
and  a  much-needed  provision  was  adde<],  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual publishing  offers  of  advice  respecting  any  race,  or  offers 
to  lay  wagers  respecting  such,  is  subject  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 'I'his  Act  also  was  effectual  in  its  main  provisions.  The 
honester  advertisers  moved  to  Boulogne  ;  the  less  scrupulous 
resorted  to  nefarious  means  of  earning  their  livelihood.  The 
English  public  could  no  longer  be  robbed  of  their  money  by 
Systematic  Investment  Companies,  and  Companies  for  Dis- 
cretionary Investments  at  the  Post ;  but  the  limits  of  human 
audacity  and  human  credulity  were  surely  reached  when  Kurr 
and  Benson  concocted  and  published  a  fictitious  newspaper 
for  circulation  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  praising  the 
righteous  dealings  and  successful  Turl  investments  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  '  sworn  bookmaker  * — a  snare  into  which  Madame 
de  Goncourt  fell,  and  was  robbed  of  10,000/. ;  some  of  the 
tnost  trusted  of  the  English  detectives  being  bribed  to  wink 
at   the  operations  of  the  thieves.     But  *  quis    custodiet   ipsos 
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custodes?'  that  chartered  libertine,  the  press,  the  supposed 
custodian  of  public  morality,  is  as  great  an  offender  as  anv. 
The  clause  of  the  Act  of  1874  forbidding  advertisements  of 
odds,  or  ofi'crs  of  information  on  races,  is  every  day  flagrantly 
violated  both  in  letter  and  spirit ;  the  prophets  with  impunity 
prophesy  falsely — of  course  at  a  high  advertising  rate — in  the 
columns  of  many  newspapers,  both  sporting  and  general,  both 
respectable  and  otherwise.  But,  in  spite  of  such  evasions,  the 
legislation  which  has  taken  place  has  been  most  beneficial  in 
allaying  the  lever  of  speculation  that  raged  so  furitiasly  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Much  more  might  be  effected  if  the  Betting- 
house  Act  were  carried  out  rigorously  and  universally  wherever 
it  is  violated,  and  nut,  as  is  now  the  case,  by  fits  and  starts.  It 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  set  the  law  in  work  in  Manchester,  and 
permit  it  to  be  broken  in  Nottingham.  And  still  marc  good 
will  be  effected,  we  believe,  if  Parliament  will  be  induced  to 
restrict  betting  to  its  proper  place — the  race-course.  This  can 
be  easily  done  by  the  prohibition  of  the  publication  of  the  odds 
before  the  race  in  the  newspapers.  We  do  not  expect  that 
betting  will  ever  be  put  down  altogether.  It  has  grown  up 
along  with  racing,  and  they  must  continue  to  live  together. 
But  betting  on  the  race-course  itself,  especially  if  betting  in 
ready  money  there  is  not  prohibited  by  torturing  the  Betting 
house  Act  to  a  construction  it  never  contemplated,  will  do 
comparatively  little  harm.  It  requires  some  courage  to  state  it, 
but  it  seems  to  us  an  obvious  truth,  that  what  is  ruinous  in 
betting  is  not  betting  in  ready  money,  but  on  credit.  We  do 
not  for  one  moment  wish  to  interfere  with  our  ^greater  meo  ^ 
betting  on  credit,  either  in  person,  or  through  their  commti- 
sioner,  at  Tattersall's,  or  on  the  course.  But  what  we  protest 
against  is  the  senseless  cry  raised  against  ready-money  betting 
on  the  race-course,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  way  for  the 
multitude  to  bet,  if  they  bet  at  all.  When  we  read  in  a  news- 
paper a  paragraph  like  this — "  The  ready-money  men  carried 
on  their  trade  unblushingly,*  we  smile,  and  wonder  what  mys- 
terious sin  there  can  be  in  paying  a  bet  in  advance:  and  sacb 
remarks  could  only  be  made  by  those  who  totally  misappre- 
hended the  intentions  of  Parliament. 

Ready-money  betting  on  race-courses  is  legalized  and  pro- 
tected in  some  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  by  means  of  the 
Totalisator,  which  should  not  be  condemned  by  those  who  hate 
only  seen  it  in  operation,  as  a  private  speculation,  on  French 
courses.  This  invention  has  had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  ring 
of  wclshers,  and  has  much  diminished  the  number  and  lessened 
the  gains  of  book-makers  ;  while  it  enormously  benefits  the  fuuids 
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of  tbe  meetings  where  it  is  adopted.  It  is,  or  was,  under  tbc  pro- 
tection oi  special  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments.  The  prin- 
ciple of  operation  is  very  simple.  A  board  is  exhibited,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  horses  starting.  A  person  who  wishes 
to  back  a  horse  pays  in  a  pound,  or  as  many  pounds  as  he  likes, 
to  the  oHicer  in  charge  of  the  totalisator.  When  the  race  is  over,  all 
the  money  staketl  is  divided  between  the  backers  of  the  winning 
horse,  less  ten  per  cent,  which  is  the  profit  of  the  management. 
Tbe  amount  of  money  staked  on  each  horse  is  indicated  by 
figures,  which  are  altered  every  time  a  fresh  deposit  is  made,  so 
that  a  backer  can  at  any  time  see  with  how  many  others  be  is  to 
share  the  total  stakes,  should  the  horse  selected  by  him  win  ; 
and  be  can,  if  he  chooses,  make  some  computation  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  stakes  to  be  divided.  How  much  better  would  a 
system  like  this  be  on  our  race-courses,  by  which  the  bettor 
should  be  protected,  by  which  he  should  receive  the  legitimate 
o<lds  against  a  given  horse,  rather  than  that  which  is  prevalent 
in  England,  where  he  is  liable  to  be  welshed,  to  be  forced  to 
take  unfair  odds,  or  to  bet  on  credit  sums  which  he  cannot 
aiford  to  lose,  and  even  does  not  own? 

VVe  learn  from  *  Ruifa  Guide  to  the  Turf  that  1968  horses 
competed  last  year  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  that  125  race 
meetings  were  held,  110  in  Great  Britain,  \b  in  Ireland;  and 
that  tbe  sum  of  412,912/.  sterling  was  won  in  stakes,  of  which 
sum  11327/.  was  won  in  Ireland.  This,  we  are  informed,  is  the 
largest  amount  recorded  as  having  been  won  in  one  year,  with 
the  exception  of  1^82,  when  the  total  was  exceeded  by  some 
2000/.  These  figures  show  that  the  finances  of  the  Turf  are  in 
a  flourishing  state,  but  it  surprises  us  to  find  that  GOO  horses  less. 
ran  last  year  than  in  1870.  VV*e  find  too  that  tbe  long  distance 
races  are  feebly  supported.  This  was  very  apparent  this  year 
when  tbe  ancient  race  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  a  race  which 
we  always  think  the  most  interesting  in  the  ^Calendar,'  collapsed, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  acceptances.  The  length  of  the  course  for 
the  great  Ebnr  Handicap  was  reduced  from  two  miles  to  a  mile 
aod  a  half.  T))e  Chester  Cup,  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes,  are 
the  mere  shadow  of  their  former  selves.  As  regards  the 
amounts  won  by  individual  horses,  we  find  that  they  were  more 
evenly  distributed  lost  year  than  has  often  been  the  aise.  St. 
Gatien  has  the  largest  amount  opposite  to  his  name;  but  as 
half  tbe  Derby  Stakes  must  be  deducted  from  this  sum,  the. 
winner  of  the  greatest  total  is  really  Busybody,  who  won  6425/. 
These  sums  have  often  been  greatly  exceeded.  Gladiateur 
won  18,581/.  at  the  age  of  three  years;  Lord  Lyon,  18,025/.; 
ForxDosa,  17,850/.;   Achievement  won  11,755/.  at  three  years 
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of  age,  10,387/.  at  two  years;  Wheel  of  Fortuae  won  12,074/. 
at  three  years,  7G65/.  at  two  years  of  age.  The  Bard  at  the 
moment  at  which  we  write  bids  fair  to  surpass  anj  sum  gAincU 
in  stakes  by  a  two-ycar-olil  ;  having  won  sixteen  races  succes- 
sively, and  more  than  9000/.  in  stakes.  Eighty-two  horses  won 
more  than  1000/.  each  in  stakes  last  year.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
with  such  prizes  to  be  gained,  tlic  fees  of  stallions  and  the  prices 
of  race-horses  should  have  enormously  increased.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  forty  or  fifty  guineas  was  quite  an  unusual  fee,  and 
quoting  from  statistics  of  that  period,  we  Rnd  that  the  most 
costly  stallions  at  that  epoch  were  Voltigeur  at  forty  guineas; 
Wild  Dayrell,  West  Australian  and  Stockwell  at  thirty  guineas 
each.  No-xt  season  breeders  will  have  to  pay  a  hundred  guineas 
for  the  services  of  Hampton  and  llosicrucian  ;  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  guineas  will  be  Sterling's  and  GaJopia*s 
fee ;  it  is  said  that  Hermit's  will  be  three  hundred  I 

But  wc  cease  to  wonder  at  such  high  fees  being  paid  for  the 
services  of  these  sires  when  we  find  that  the  average  price  paid 
last  year  at  public  auction  for  a  foal  or  yearling   by  Galopin 
was    iy42   guineas:   by   Hermit,   1323  guineas:   by   Hampton, 
646  guineas.      The  average  price  of  544  yearlings,  the  produce 
of  122  different  sires,  was   2H8/. ;    the  highest  price   realiird 
being  3000  guineas  for  Godolphin,  a  yearling  colt  by  Galopb 
out   of  Jannette,  bought  by  Lord  Zetland  at  Lord  Falmouth's 
second  sale,  for  30(X)  guineas.     This  figure  was  surpassed  in 
two  instances  at  the  recent  Doncaster  sales,  when  3H00  guineas 
were    given    f)>r   a  yearling  colt   by   Hermit  out    of   FWtresi, 
Dresden  China's  dam  ;  and  3100  guineas  for  a  colt  by  Hampton 
out  of  Doll  Tearsheet.      It  is  in  such  figures  as  these  that  the 
real  justification   of  racing  in   England   is  to   be  found.     We 
have  no   national    breeding  stud,  and  private   enterprise  murt 
supply  its  place.     Campaigns  in  the  Crimea  and  AlghanistaOi 
and  the  African  desert,  have  taught  us  that  we  must  not  allow 
our  horses  to  diminish  or  degenerate.     But  private  enterprise 
cannot  be  carried  on  unless  it  pays:  and  it  is  the  race-coursf 
which  provides  the  only  chance  of  repaying  the  buyer  the  larger 
sums  he  gives  the  breeder  for  his  high-breti  stock.     Moreover 
the   race   supplies  the  only   recognized  test,   and   at   the  same 
time  the  best  test,  of  the  speed,  the  endurance,  the  temper  and 
the    heart    of  the    horse.      Count    Lehndorff,    in    the    sensible 
observations  prefixed  to  his  *  Horse  Breeding  Recollections'  is 
only  enforcing  the  views  of  Admiral  Rous  when  he  writes : — 

•The  thoronglibred  can,  however,  fulfil  its  mission  only,  proridod 
the  yonng  produce  be  continually  Hiibjcetcd  tn  severe  triaU  iu  public. 
.  ,  ,  The  grand  ideal  principle  which  places  this  test  so  inoompanUii;^ 
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liighor  tban  any  other,  based  upon  the  iudividual  opinion  of  one  or 
more  judges,  is  the  absolute  oud  bliud  jostico,  personified  iu  the 
infleiible  winning-post,  which  alono  decide.^  on  the  race-course ;  and 
the  irrofutablo  certainty,  that  neither  fashion  nor  fancy,  neither 
favour  nor  hatred,  neithur  personal  prejudice  nor  tiniu-serviug — have 
biaasod  the  decision  of  hotly  contested  strugglca,  as  rocordod  in  the 
*'  Racing  Calendar"  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
This  it  ifl  that  gives  to  the  English  thoroughbred  horflo  a  value  for 
breeding  purposes,  uuctjualled  and  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
speoies  of  aniual  creation.* 

During  the  Victorian  age  the  Turf  has  been  the  glory  and  the 
shame  of  England.  We  may  well  Le  proud  of  having  seen  our 
awn  generation  produce  such  horses  as  the  Flying  Uutchraan, 
West  Auatralian,  Stockwell,  Blair  Athol,  Blue  Gown,  Don- 
caster,  Galopin,  and  St.  Simon:  such  finished  horsemanship  as 
that  of  Custance,  Chaloner,  Wells,  Fordham,  and  Archer.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  could  produce  such  a  spectacle  as 
that  which  some  of  our  races  have  exhibited :  take  for  an 
example  of  weight-for-age  races,  the  Ascot  Cup  of  1874:  for 
a  great  handicap,  the  Chester  Cup  of  lti7L  The  Lnglish  Turf 
has  hern  tlje  free  battle-ground  for  the  best  horses  in  the 
world.  The  Derby  has  been  carrie<i  of]"  in  fair  competition 
by  a  French  horse,  Gladiateur;  an  Austrian  horse,  Kisber ; 
and  an  American  horse,  Iroouois.  From  France  have  come  also 
those  magnificent  horses,  Mortemer,  Boiard,  Jlenrv,  V'crneuil, 
all  winners  of  the  Ascot  Cup;  the  mighty  Rayon  (['Or,  winner 
of  the  St.  Leger  in  1879 ;  Dollar,  Monarque,  and  Flageolet, 
all  of  whom  carried  off  the  Goodwood  Cup:  Montargis,  as  fine 
a  horse  as  ever  won  the  Cainbridgesbire  ;  Peut-ctre,  who  won 
that  race,  and  whose  owner  dared  to  Hit  the  glove  thrown  down 
by  the  owner  of  Prince  Charlie,  to  his  utter  discomfiture  nmid 
patriutic  cheers :  Fille  de  TAir,  Knguerrandc-  and  Heine, 
winners  of  the  Oaks;  Chamant,  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas ;  Sornettc,  and  many  others  of  less  note.  At  one  time 
it  seemed  that  the  Gallic  cock  would  quite  oVrcrow  our  native 
spirit.  From  Austria-Hungary  came  con<|uering  and  to  conquer 
the  unbeaten  Kincsem,  the  Crucifix  of  the  Continent,  and  W(m 
the  Goodwood  Cup  of  1878.  The  American  Starke  won  that 
race  in  1861  ;  and  the  deeds  of  his  compatriots.  Prioress, 
Parole,  and  Foxhall,  are  often  talked  over  by  our  cousins 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Our  best  strains  of  blood  have  been,  and 
arc,  eagerly  sought  after  by  buyers  from  Germany,  Austria,  and 
from  distant  Australia.  And  not  only  do  we  supply  the  world 
with  horses,  but,  going  farther  than  the  Assyrian  of  old,  we  set 
riders  on  them  too.     All  the  jockeys  that  ride  in  France,  most 
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of  those  that  ride  in  Germany,  are  English.  In  all  our  defeftts 
by  foreigners  on  the  Turf,  the  winninghorse  has  been  of  English 
blood,  be  has  been  generally  trained  by  an  English  trainer,  and 
always  ridden  bv  an  English  jockey. 

There  is  always  a  cry  that  the  quality  of  our  horses  is  degcne* 
rating.     It  was  so  in  Chifney's  time.      It  was  so  in   the  time  of 
Admiral  Rous.      Many  of  our  readers  will   remember  the  vigo- 
rous letters  and    articles    in   which    the  Admiral   exposed   the 
falsehood   of  tliis  common  complaint.      We  have  heard  less  of 
this  kind  of  talk  lately:   it  has  been  silenced  by  the  quality  of 
our  horses.     Probably   there   never  were  so  many  good  horses 
on  the  Turf  as  we  have  lately  seen  running.     During  the  las: 
five  or  six  years,  Isonomy,  Bend  Or,  Robert  the  Devil,  Thebaii, 
Corrie  Roy,   Geheimniss,  Foxhall,   Border    Minstrel,    TristAD, 
Peter,  Barcaldine,  St.  Simon,  St.  Gatien,  the  BanI,  have  covered 
themselves  with  glory.     Can  any  preceding  quinquennium  show 
an   array  surpassing  this?     Of  these  gallant  steeds,  four  weif 
never  beaten  ;  and  at  least  five  raised  the  record  of  weight  in 
great  handicaps.     Which  was  the  best  of  these  horses  is  a  ques- 
tion  often   debated,  but  one  which  cannot   be   decided,     iloil 
people,  we  fancy,  would  agree  with  us  in  placing  St  Simon,  St 
Gatien,  and  Barcaldine  as  the  first  three.     As  a   twn-year-oM 
St,  Simon  ran  five  times,  and  won  all  his  races  with  the  greatest 
ease.     His  best  race  that  year,  the  race  which  marked  him  ass 
wonder,  was  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Nursery  Plate  at  Doncaster, 
where,  carrying  nine  stone,  he  caracoled  away  from  a    ficUI  ai 
twenty  of  his  contemporaries,  to   all   of   whom   he  was  glTiog 
weight  from  seventeen   pounds  to  three  stone.     At  the  agv  of 
three  years  he  won  four  races,  including  the  Ascot  and  Goodwood 
Cups,  not  including  a  'walk  over*  for  the  Epsom  Cup.      Tbrtt 
was,  however,  nothing  remarkable  in  these  victories  beyond  the 
extraordinary    ease    with   which  they   were    won,    for    Tristsii, 
Ossian  and  Chislehurst  were  his  chief  opponents,  and  of  thesf 
the  two  tatter  were  never  great  horses,  while  Tristan  was  nevw 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  first  class.     Still   his  victories   over  this 
excellent  honest   horse  of  Mr.  Lefevre  were  St.  Simon's  best 
performances  as  a  three-year-old  ;  he  has  not  appeared  in  publif 
since.     St.   Gatien    ran    thrice  when  two  years  of  agf,  bcinj 
successful  in  every  instance.     His  races,  however,  wore  not  all 
easily  won  :   the   fields   were   small,   and   the   animals   he  van- 
quished were  of  little  merit,  so  that   it  was  a  surprise  to  many 
to  find  him  heavily  backed   by  his  party  for  the   Derby.     Ereo 
after  running  a  dead    heat  with  Harvester  for  that  race,  no  one 
would  have  named  him   in   the  same  breath  with   St,  SixQoo. 
But  when  he   had    beaten   Corrie   Roy  and    Tristan   for  the 
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Qucen^s  Vase  at  Ascot  in  something  of  the  stjle  of  the  Dake  of 
Portland's  famous  colt,  people  began  to  look  upon  bim  as  a 
rival  star.  It  Is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  he  diti  not  meet 
St.  Simon  in  the  Ascot  Cup  or  Goodwood  Cup  last  year:  his 
owner  had  the  Ccsarewitch  in  view,  and  the  unparalleled  im- 
post of  8st  101b.,  did  not  prevent  bis  carrying  off  that 
handicap  in  a  canter  with  nineteen  horses  toiling  in  the  rear. 
Two  victories  over  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Archiduc  com- 
pleted his  career  as  a  three-year-old. 

In  the  spring  of  this  ^ear  those  who  lovc<l  a  good  race  for  its 
own  sake  looked  wistfully  forward  to  the  meeting  of  the  two 
champions  in  the  Ascot  Cup ;  but  when  it  was  announced  that 
St.  Gatien   was  seriously  ill,  and   that  St.  Simon  could   not  be 
trained,  they  hoped  against  hope  that  the  contest  was  only  post- 
pones!   until   Goodwood.      But  it  was  not  to   be.     St.  Gatien 
indeed  recovered  from   his  indisposition,  and  carried  off  both 
the  Ascot  Cup  and  the  Alexandra  Plate ;   but  we  had  seen  our 
last  of  the  far-striding  son  of  Galopin,  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's nomination  was  struck  out  of  the  Goodwood  Cup.    Thus 
the  question  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  horses 
must  remain  for  ever  undecided.     Our  own  opinion  is,  that  as 
a  two-year-old  St.  Simon  would  at  any  time  have  conceded  at 
least  a  stone  in  weight  to  8t.  Gatien,  and  beaten  him  ;  that  in 
the   early   part    of   their   third   year,   especially   tTn   courses    of 
moderate  length,  St.  Simon  still  was  greatly  superior ;  but  that 
after  Ascot   the  improvement  of  St.  Gatien  was  so  rapid,  that 
had  the  pair  met  in  the  Doncaster  Cup  the  contest  would  have 
been   as   exciting,  the  issue  would   have   been  as  uncertain,  as 
when    Vohigeur  lowered   the  colours  of  the  Flying  Dutchman 
for  that  race  in  1850.     We  ourselves  should  have  favoured  the 
chances  of  St.  Simon,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  never  saw 
anything    like    his    style    of    moving    on    a    racecourse;    such 
easy   powerful   propulsion,    as    seemed   to    cost  him    no    effort, 
as  he  shot  to  the  front  the  moment  his  jockey  asked  him.      It  is 
something  of  a  stain   on   the  escutcheon   of  St.  Gatien   that  a 
moderate  horse  like  Harvester  was  able  to  run  a  dead  heat  with 
him  in  the  Derby,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  could  only 
beat  Priscllla  by  a  head  when   two  years  of  age ;  but  no  horse 
was   ever  able   to  extend   St.   Simon  ;    his  races  were  all    won 
by  many  lengths. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Barcaldine? — Barcaldine  robbed 
of  his  place  in  histor)*  by  a  piece  of  folly.  This  horse,  Irish- 
men will  tell  you,  was  superior  to  both  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Gatien ;  and  we  have  heard  that  that  is  the  opinion  of 
a  great  Newmarket  trainer.     Barcaldine  had  won  all  his  races 
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as  a  two-year-old  antl  tlircc-ycar-old  in  Ireland,  and  tbeCurragb 
of  KilJare,  the  queeu  of  rate-courses,  had  never  Iclt  the  tread 
of  a  finer  mover,     in  an  evil  hour  his  owner  entered   him  ia 
the   Northumberland   Plate.     He  was  assi'^Ded   the   weight  of 
6st.  101b.,  and,  as  all  the   world   now   knows,   the  Newcastle 
race  was  at  his  mercy.     There  were  many  who  knew  it  even 
then,  and  the  horse  was  at  once  made  first  favourite,  the  book- 
makers refusing  to  offer  more  than  2  to  1  a  fortnight  before  the 
race.     Under  these  circumstances  infatuation  seized  the  owner. 
He  telegraphed  to  Sir  John  Astley,  asking  him   if  he   would 
ffive  him  2000/.  on  condition  that  he  did  not  let  the  colt  start. 
The  result  of  this  silly  act — we  can  scarcely  call  it  roguery,  it 
was  so  foolish  ;  there  is  a  touch  of  simplicity,  a  eurjOeut^  about 
it  which  to  some  extent  redeems  it,  and  shows   that  the  per- 
petrator had  not  tasted  villainy  with  half  his  mind — the  resuh 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.     Sir  John  naturally  did 
not  value  the  compliment  paid  him:  he  at  once  communicated 
with  the  Jockey  Club  :  the  erring^  one  was  warned  off  the  Tori, 
and  the  innocent  Barcaldine  was  forbidden  to  run  while  bis  pro- 
perty.    Thus  the  best  horse  Ireland  ever  produced  was  banisbMl 
from    the  Turf   for    nearly  two    years.     Attempts    were    made 
to  run  races  with  him  under  the  names  of  other  owners  ;   but  the 
Jockey  Club  were  not  satisfied  that  he  had  really  passed  into 
the  ownersliip  of  another  until  the  spring  of  1883,     Then  B*r- 
cnldinc*8  career  of  greatness  bci;an.     Having  been   bought  hj 
Mr.  Robert  Peck,  ho  won   the  Westminster  Cup  at   Kcmpton 
Park.     Here,  starting  with  longer  odds  against  him  than  an; 
of  the  other  competitors,  he  easily  worsted  such  good  horses  ti 
Tristan,  Lucerne,  and  Wallenstein.     The  winning  of  the  Cpfrt^in 
Cup,  and  the  Orange  Cup  at  Ascot,  cost  him  no  trouble ;  bjt  hf 
did  not  attain   the   pinnacle  of  fame   until   he  carried  the  UQ- 
exampted  weight  of  9st  lOlb.   to  victory   in  the   race  for  ibe 
Northumberland   Plate,   thus   doing  his   best   to   wipe   out  tb« 
stain  which  the  transaction  of  two   years  ago  had   lelt  upon  hi? 
name  in  connection  with  that  very  race.     He  never  competcti 
again,  and  quitted  the  Turf,  leaving  the  conviction  with  mm) 
that    they   had    never  seen   so   good  a   horse.       He   was   ocvrt 
beaten,  and  he  was  robbed  of  his  best  year  by  his  owner'*  uU 
who,  if   he  had  acted  difTcrenlly,  would  have  greatly  chan^l 
tlie   course  of  Turf  histnrv.      Finding  himself  unable  to  li.ui 
his  horse,  he  should  have  reserved  him  for  the  autumn  handicap*- 
Then  Foxhall  might  have   won   neither  Cesarewitch  nt>r  Cam- 
bridgeshire :  be  certainly  would  not  have  won  both  if  BarcaMiii^ 
hud  competed  ;  and  the   next  year  the  Ascot,  the  Goodwood, 
and  the  Doncaster  Cups  might  all  have  been  won  by  him  ;  r'>r 
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what  chance  would  the  declining  Foxhall,  the  wretched  Friday, 
or  the  moderate  Retreat  have  ha^l  against  VVest  Australian's 
grandson  ?       Thus  was  Barcaldine  cheated  of  his  destiny. 

Whether  these  horses  and  others  like  them  could  have  healen 
the  ^eat  horses  of  the  last  century  is  a  question  generally 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Admiral  Rous  held  this  opinion 
very  strongly.  He  wrote  once:  'the  form  of  Flying  Childers 
might  win  now  a  30/.  plate,  winner  to  be  sold  for  40/.  :  High- 
flyer and  Kclipse  might  pull  through  in  a  50/.  plate,  winner  to 
be  sold  fur  200/.'  We  are  not  ourselves  of  this  opinion  af 
regards  Eclipse.  He  was  a  wonder  and  a  terror  to  his  contem- 
poraries ;  his  powers  were  tested  again  and  again :  and  he  was 
never  approached.  We  rather  incline  to  believe  that  if  Eclipse 
ct>uld  be  matched  at  racing  weights  over  four  miles  against  the 
best  stayers  of  this  present  year,  he  would  confirm  his  repu- 
tation, and  that  some  three  or  four  others  would  pass  the 
post.  Eclipse  may  rest  undisturbed  in  possession  of  his  fame  : 
habf^at  secum  ^ervetqut:  sepulcro.  Childers,  indeed,  is  wrapped 
in  the  clouds  of  myth:  his  picture  is  more  like  that  of  a 
stout  hack  thnn  a  race-horse,  and  the  great  handicapper  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  right  in  his  depreciation  of  him  than  of 
Eclipse  and  Highllyer.  We  have  not  the  means  of  estimating 
the  merits  of  tbe  latter,  the  hero  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  compared  with  the  horses  of  our  own  day. 
We  can  only  say,  altering  the  words  of  Shallow  with  regard 
lo  Master  Page's  dog,  that  we  are  sure  that  *  he  was  a  good 
horse,  and  a  fair  horse :  can  there  be  more  said  ? ' 

And,  if  we  turn  from  the  horses  and  their  riders  to  their 
owners,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  the  Turf  has  been  patronized  by  a  succcession  of  noble 
and  opulent  men,  who  by  their  honourable  dealings  and  upright 
conduct,  have  maintained  the  credit  of  the  sport.  If  Meltun 
and  Paradox  are  no  unworthy  successors  of  Priam  and  Bay 
Middleton,the  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Westminster,  the  Marquis 
of  Droghcda,  Lord  Falmouth,  and  m^iny  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  keep  up  the  qualities  associated  by  old  tradition  with 
tke  character  of  the  true  sport-loving  Englishman.  It  was 
most  satisfactory  to  read  the  names  of  Lord  Hastings,  Lord 
Bradford,  anil  Lord  Cadogan — names  which  a  long  connection 
with  racing  has  never  tarnished — as  owners  of  tlie  first  three 
horses  in  the  last  St.  Leger.  Indeed,  since  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  won  the  fust  St.  Leger  with  AUabacuIia,  until 
the  day  when  the  Right  Hon.  James  Lowther  carried  off  the 
latest  Yorkshire  Handicap  with  King  Monmouth,  many  of  our 
best  and  most  truly  English  statesmen,  Cabinet  Ministers,  aye. 
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and  Prime  Ministers,  have  sought  their  recreation  on  the 
Turf.  Rockingham,  Fox,  Bentinck,  Palinerston,  Derby,  Pwl, 
Eglinton,  Lowiher,  Cadoefan,  these  art*  not  the  names  of  mca 
who  have  had  any  share  in  working  the  ruin  of  their  counlnr. 
It  may  seem  stninge,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  perusal  of  the  raring 
calendar  has  produced  as  good  political  stuff  as  has  resultetl 
from  the  composition  of  theological  pamphlets,  and  the  states- 
men we  have  named  have  served  their  country  as  well  as  if  tbeii 
appearance  had  been  expected  at  the  lectern  rather  than  on  thf 
Stewards*  Stand.     These  men,  and  others  like  tbem, 

'  Quorum  opera  in  hello,  in  otio,  in  negotio, — 

whose  services  have  been  freely  given  to  the  nation,  made 
the  excitement  of  the  race  their  means  of  recruiting  after  arduou 
labours  in  Parliament.  Of  Fox's  interest  in  a  race  the  following 
passage  is  quoted  from  Walpole's  '  KecoLlections  * ; — 

*  When  he  had  a  horso  in  a  race,  Mr.  Fox  was  all  oogernesa  sad 
anxiety.  He  always  placed  himself  where  the  ainmal  was  to  jxaia 
his  filial  ciTott,  or  tho  nice  was  to  bo  most  strongly  ooutested.  From 
this  spot  ho  eyed  the  hurHcs  advancing  with  a  most  immovable  lode; 
ho  breathed  quicker  as  they  accelerated  their  pace ;  and  when  tliey 
came  opposite  to  him  he  rode  in  with  thorn  at  full  S]»eed,  whipping, 
Bpuning,  and  blowing,  as  if  ho  would  hare  infuserl  his  whole  sod 
into  the  courage,  speed,  and  persoTcrancc  of  his  favourite  racer.  But 
when  the  race  was  over,  whether  he  won  or  lost  Hcomed  to  Iw  ft 
matter  of  perfect  iudifierenco  to  him,  and  he  immcdiatoly  directed  )us 
coDvcrsation  to  the  next  race,  whether  he  hod  a  horse  to  run  or  not' 

The  famous  passage  wherein  Lord  George  Bcntinck's  grrot 
biographer  narrates  the  story  of  bis  chagrin  at  having  sold  his 
horse  Surplice  just  before  he  won  the  Derby  is  too  well  known 
to  quote  here.  It  is  surprising  that  'the  Druid  *  should  placf 
the  scene  in  Bellamy's  instead  of  the  library  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  change  the  historical  groan  uttered  by  Lor^ 
George  from  a  'superb*  into  a  *  splendid*  one.  The  sequel  of 
the  passage  is,  however,  not  so  generally  known: — 

'But  on  Monday  the  29th  (May,  184G),  when  tho  resolution  itt 
favour  of  a  ton  ahilling  difforcntitd  duty  tor  the  colonies  hod  been 
carried,  and  carried  by  his  casting  vote,  *'  the  blue  ribbons 
turf*  were  all  forgotten.  Not  for  all  the  honours  and  bqcci 
all  the  meetings,  spring  or  autumn,  Nowmarkot,  Kpsom,  Good* 
Doncaster,  would  he  have  exchanged  that  hour  of  rapture.  His  eye 
sparkled  with  fire,  his  uustril  dilated  with  trimnpb,  his  sangaino 
Bpirit  saw  a  future  of  oontinuons  and  illimitablo  sncoess.  "  Wo  onre 
saved  tho  colonies,"  he  said,  *'  saved  the  culonies.  I  know  it  zniut 
be  80.     It  is  the  knell  of  free  trade."  * 
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We  quote  this  seqiirl  becjiuse  it  shows,  better  than  any  other 
!  passage  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  an  ardent  love  fur 
borse-racing   may    be    concurrent    with    industrious,    unselfish 
I  patriotism,  and  healthy  political  views,  in  the  heart  of  an  Eng- 
lishman.     We  have,  however,  this  quarrel  with  the  memory  of 
i  L,ord  Georr^.       Great  as  were    the    services  of   the   Lycurgus 
'  of  the  Turl ,  he  betted  much  too  heavily.     In  fact,  his  example, 
perhaps  as  much  as  that  uf  any  other  patron  of  the  Turl',  prepared 
the  way   for  the   heavy   gfamhling    of  the  Hastingfs  era.      VVc 
should  much  prefer  to  take  the  racing-  career  of  Lord  Palmerston  as 
a  model  of  that  moderation  which  a  betting  man  is  most  bound 
to  study.     When  his  marc  llione  *  won  the  Cesarewitch  in  1841, 
he  thus  writes : — 

^  I  hail  bat  one  horso  in  training  tind  that  was  Ilionc,  and  Bho  won 
me  abuut  1700/.  at  Newmarket  iu  one  Btake,  and  though  Juhu  Day 
will  DO  doubt  send  mo  iu  a  largo  bill  to  set  against  thofic  winnings^ 
jot  a  decent  eurpluB  must  remain.' — Ashley's  'Life/  vol.  i.  p.  4.39. 

The  same  economical  management  and  anxiety  to  win  stakes 
is  apparent  in  several  more  of  his  letters.  And  this  is  what  we 
should  like  to  see  more  of  on  the  Turf;  not  the  sudden  making 
of  a  fortune  by  a  great  coup.  Lord  Palmerston  had  great  hopes 
of  winning  the  Derby  of  1860  with  Mainstone,  but  the  horse 
broke  down  shortly  before  the  race  with  strong  suspicion  of 
foul  play.  On  May  21st  of  that  year,  the  following  entries  of 
various  matters  occur  in  his  Diary  : — 

'  John  Day  and  Professor  Spoonor,  alxmt  Ulainntone.  Settled  he 
should  run  on  Wednesday.  Shaft^sbary,  about  Church  ap|)oiutmonts. 
Powell,  to  ask  about  MaiuHtouo.  Sir  llobort  Peel,  ditto.  BoruhturfT, 
to  rend  mo  a  di^x"^^^^*  Siduey  Herbert,  about  his  evidence  to  bo 
given  to-morrow  before  Committoo  on  army  organization.' — Ashloy's 
•Life,'  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 

This  passage  is  likely  to  become  historic,  and  will  be  read 
with  curiosity  in  future  generations.  Mainstone  did  run  in  the 
Derby,  ami  came  in  about  tenth.  Lord  Palmerston  shortly 
afterwards  retired  from  the  turf. 

The  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  scholar,  orator,  thrice  Prime 
Aliaistcr,  a  man  of  the  most  stainless  character,  was,  like  his 
rival,  all  his  life  an  enthusiaatic  suppi)rtpr  of  the  Turf ;  and, 
like  him,  sustained  a  great  disappointment  when  Toxophilitc 


*  Sbo  was  by  Friam,  and   Lord   Palnwnitun    named   her  Iliuae,  who  wm 


►  nuiximfttiiitanim  Priami.'  'nicqttcslton  of  tho  quantity  f»f  tho  WM^ond  i  pfinhiced 
Ijh  i^reiit  doftl  i»l"  bclciug.  which  wiia  et't  rtt  not  hv  uu  iippe;il  W  Ihu  Miislt-r  of 
'nuity.  Lonl  I'almcrston.  ou  beiiiij  infarmcd  of  the  disuuiuiinii  ttiiid  ^tlu'v  might 
il  her  joat  what  they  llkod  ao  long  u  abe  won  tho  Ot-soieMritcli.' — Ashloy's 
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was  second  to  Sir  Joseph  Hawlo^'^s  Beadsman  for  the  Derbv  of 
1858  during  the  Earl's  second  tenure  of  the  Seals  v>f  Office  u 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  How  keenly  he  loved  racing  ts 
well  told  hy  Greville  in  his  Diary  for  May,  1833: — 

*  I  went  to  tho  Oaka  on  Wednesday,  where  Lord  Stanley  ket»t 
house  for  tho  first,  and  probably  (as  the  house  is  for  8aIo)/(ir  th» 
last  time.  It  paseod  off  very  well  .  .  .  racing  all  the  morning  and 
whist  and  bliud  hookoy  in  the  evening.  It  was  carious  to  bm 
Stanley.  Wlio  would  believe  they  beheld  tlic  orator  and  statosmuit 
only  second,  if  second,  to  Peel  in  tho  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and  gd 
whom  the  destiny  of  the  country  perhaps  depends  ?  Thero  he  wis, 
as  if  he  had  no  tlioughtH  hut  for  the  tnrf,  full  of  tho  horses,  interest 
in  the  hcttiug,  eiip;or,  blunt,  noisy,  gtK>d  humoured,  **  has  meditona 
nugas  et  totus  in  illis :  "  at  night  equally  devoted  to  thu  play  as  if  his 
fortune  depended  on  it.  Thus  can  a  man  relax  whoso  existence  is 
devoted  to  great  and  serious  thoughts.'  —  *  Greville  Memoirs,'  ii. 
p.  374. 

But  though  the  victories  of  good  horses  and  the  patronage  of 
noble  and  honourable  men  have  been  gratifying  features  in  the 
history  of  the  Turf,  there  are  others  less  satisfactory.  \Vc 
do  not  complain  that  men  of  much  lower  rank  have  beguo 
to  compete  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  Turf;  it  was  nece*- 
sary,  if  horse-racing  was  to  continue  a  national  sport,  that  it 
should  become  more  democralic  with  the  age  ;  and  it  is  onlj 
natural  that  men  like  Gully  and  Ilidsdale,  LambiTt,  and  HuQ- 
mond,  men  racing  altogether  for  profit,  should  be  found  con* 
tending  against  men  like  Lord  George  Kentinck  and  Mr.  Paynr, 
against  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Westminster.  Nor  can  weuT 
anything  here  against  the  new  system  which  has  very  lately  sprung 
up  of  making  race-meetings  speculations  profitable  to  a  company, 
as  is  the  case  at  Manchester,  Kcmpton,  Sandown,  Derby,  aod 
elsewhere, — meetings  where  the  public  have  to  pay  for  sdmiA- 
sion  to  the  course.  Tiiese  companies  have  initiated  the  syitcm 
of  offering  enormous  prizes,  generally  for  races  not  longer  thsa 
a  mile,  and  are,  in  fact,  inaugurating  a  new  era,  of  ivhich  we 
are  only  at  the  commencement, — whether  for  good  or  evil  we 
cannot  foresee.  But  we  regret  to  see  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  handicaps,  the  decline  in  long-distance  races, 
and  the  diminution  in  prestige  with  which  races  of  almost 
historic  celebrity,  like  that  for  tho  Goodwood  Cup,  are  ni«r 
attended.  hi  connection  with  this  subject,  we  venture  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  principal  changes  made  in  the 
regulations  for  Queen's  Plates  have  been  changes  for  the  worse. 
In  187(i,  Lord  Bradford,  then  Master  of  the  Horse,  raised  the 
prize  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  guineas,  reducing  the 
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nainl>er  of  places  at  which  the  Queen's  Plates  should  be  run  for 
to  oae-half.  Tliis^ear  the  Duke  of  Westminster  ag^ain  raised  the 
prize  lo  three  hundred  guineas,  but  the  number  of  recipient  meet- 
ings has  suffered  a  corresponding  diminution.  The  late  Master 
of  the  Horse  must  bo  tiisappninted  at  the  result.  At  the  time 
at  which  we  write  eight  races  have  been  run  on  the  new  system, 
and  only  twenty-seven  horses  have  competed — a  miserable  average 
of  a  little  over  three.  Nor  can  the  quality  of  the  competitors 
be  said  to  have  improved  on  the  whole.  True,  Chislehuret 
went  southwards  and  picked  up  six  hundred  guineas  for  Mr. 
Perkins ;  and  Hermitage  and  Thebais  ran  a  good  race  at  Stock- 
bridge;  and  Charmian's  victory  over  Sandiway  at  Lichfield 
showed  what  a  good  mare  she  is;  but  we  had  results  as  good  as 
this  in  the  past.  We  remember  seeing  a  better  race  in  1871,  at 
Lewes,  for  one  hundred  guineas,  between  Siderolite  and  Border 
Knight,  than  the  tripled  prize  was  able  to  create  this  year  at  the 
same  place  between  Newton  and  Criterion.  The  race  for  the 
Queen's  Plate  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  race  at  many  meetings  ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  sec  the  number  cut  down  from  thirty-two  lo 
ten  or  eleven.  In  '  RutFs  Guide*  for  1871,  which  we  take  up 
at  random,  we  find  winners  of  the  calibre  of  Falkland,  Starter, 
Siderolite,  Paganini,  Pate,  Musket,  Kennington  ;  and,  though 
there  were  four  '  walks  over,*  there  were  twenty-seven  contests. 
And  we  must  remind  the  Master  of  the  Horse  that  a  race  is  not 
necessarily  a  failure  l)ecause  it  does  not  bring  out  a  large  field. 
Women  who  love  colour,  or  bookmakers  who  love  'outsiders,' 
may  think  so  ;  but  a  real  admirer  of  racing  feels  no  dissatisfac- 
tion when  the  numbers  of  only  two  runners  go  up,  provided 
tUey  are  well  matched. 

The  morality  of  the  Turf  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  purer 
than  it  has  been  during  the  last  fifty  years.  We  do  not  now 
read  open  and  uncontradicted  charges  that  nearly  every  horse 
in  the  Derby  was  made  safe,  i.e,  safe  not  to  win.  Such  a  charge 
was  referred  to  in  the  'Quarterly  Review*  for  July  ld33y  as 
having  been  made  respecting  the  Derby  of  the  previous  year; 
and,  curiously  enough,  we  find  in  the  *  Greville  Memoirs*  for 
18t53  itself  the  following  circumstantial  account  of  what  went 
on  just  before  the  decision  of  the  Derby  in  that  year; — 

*I  had  considerable  hopes  of  wiuniug  the  Dbrby,  but  was  boaton 

OSiSilj,  my  horse  [the  Whalo]  not  hciug  good.  An  odd  circumstance 
oocorred  to  mo  befuro  the  race.  Payue  told  mo  in  strict  confidence 
that  a  man  who  could  not  aj>poar  on  ncconut  of  his  dubtn,  aud  who 
LoaI  been  connectud  with  Turf  robbories,  camo  to  him,  and  intreotod 
him  to  lake  the  odds  for  him  to  1000/.,  about  a  horso  for  the  Dorby, 
and  dopoaitod  a  note  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose.      He  told  him  Uint 
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half  tlie  horsoB  vero  ma<lo  safe,  and  that  it  whs  am\ugotl  thii  one 
was  to  will.  After  much  dolay,  ami  having  got  his  protnistt  to  Uj 
out  tho  monoy,  ho  told  him  it  was  toy  horsu.  lio  did  hack  tho  huna 
for  the  mau  for  700^.,  hut  the  sftme  person  told  him  if  my  horse  ouald 
not  wiu  Daugerous  would,  aud  he  bitL'.keJ  the  hitter  Itkowise  fur  lOOi^ 
hy  which  hia  frioud  waa  Baved,  and  won  800/.  Ho  did  not  tell  too 
his  name,  nor  anything  more,  except  that  his  ohjcct  was,  if  he  hui] 
won,  to  pay  hie  creditors,  and  ho  had  authorised  Taync  to  retain  tho 
money,  if  he  won  it,  for  that  purpose/ — '  Grevillo  Memoirs,'  toL  ii 
p.  374. 

The  onlj  comment  necessary  to  make  on  the  above  is  that 
Dangerous  won  the  Derby,  and  30  to  I  was  laid  against  httn 
before  the  start:  against  Mr.  Grcville's  horse  8  to  1  was  laid. 

This  incident  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  roj^ui:ry  th&t 
was  rampant  half  a  century  a^o,  which  culminated  when  a  horsr 
four  years  old  won  the  Derby.  VV'e  do  not  care  to  meddle  anj 
further  with  such  a  muddy  stream  ;  much  less  are  we  careful  to 
rake  together  instances  oi  dishonesty  which  have  been  exposed 
of  late,  to  prove  that  we  arc  not  very  much  better  than  our 
fathers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  perceptible  improii^ 
mont  exists ;  and  though  there  is  room  for  great  improvement 
still,  though  the  conventional  standard  of  honourable  dealio^ 
even  might  be  somewhat  higher  than  it  is,  the  river  of  hont^ 
racing  is  more  pellucid  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  we 
hope  that  ere  long  it  will  run  perfectly  clear  and  UQsuilied. 
A  more  dangerous  stream  than  rapid  Aufidus  it  will,  we  fear* 
prove,  so  long  as  the  betting  exchange  exists,  and  the  yooof 
and  inexperienced  arc  induced  by  three  columns  of  sporting 
news  in  their  daily  paper  to  launch  their  frail  barks  upon  its 
waters. 

That  river  begins  to  flow  in  early  spring.  It  bursts  lik» 
a  mountain  torrent  at  Lincoln  in  the  end  of  March  ;  Oows  wid« 
and  deep  through  Newmarket,  Epsom,  and  many  lesser  plac<n>; 
has  grown  swifter  and  more  dangerous  when  it  revisits  New- 
market a  month  later;  is  a  seething  torrent  at  the  Epsom 
Summer  Meeting,  and  with  unabated  flood  deluges  royal  Ascoi 
in  Jane,  ducal  Goodwood  in  Julv  :  it  knows  nut  dam  or  ford  as 
it  sweeps  through  Doncaster  in  September;  it  shoots  over  the 
cataracts  nf  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  in  October, 
and  reaches  the  winter  sea  of  calm  at  Warwick  in  the  end  o\ 
November.  On  that  dangerous  stream  you  shall  sec  many  » 
proud  garlanded  bark,  many  a  gay  and  gallant  company,  man)' 
a  shattered  and  sinking  ship,  many  a  hand  of  a  drowning  mau 
held  up  above  the  flood,  vainly  grasping  for  aid  l>efore  he  is 
merged  for  ever  beneath  the  surface.     You  shall  see  the  most 
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precious  wares  thrown  overboard  in  the  desperate  struggle  to 
keep  the  vessel  afloat ;  honour,  honf  sty,  fortune,  character  are 
everywhere  mixed  with  the  foam  ami  froth  of  the  going  flood  ; 
precious  time  is  lost  \  opportunities  let  slip ;  honest  labour 
despised : — 

*Laiign<]nt  officia  atqno  mgrotat  fama  vacilians.* 

And  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  totally  distinct  and  separate 
this  river  of  horse-racing  is  from  the  scenes  and  people  through 
which  it  passes,  just  as  if  it  were  a  real  river.  In  some  quiet 
country  town,  as  Chichester  for  instance,  where  a  grand  cathe- 
dral lifts  its  sacred  head,  per])Ctual  calm  seems  to  reign  until 
the  week  of  the  races  comes  round.  Then  what  a  change  and 
contrast !  Kvery  house  and  hnlging  is  let ;  every  cab  and 
cnrriage  is  furbished  up;  every  horse  and  pony  is  pressed  for 
the  occasion  from  many  miles  around  ;  omnibuses  and  hansoms 
and  nondescript  vehicles  from  London  descend  upon  the  scene  ; 
I  the  hotel-keeper  trebles  his  staff  of  waiters  and  cook  maids  ;  the 
parson  preaches  his  annual  sermon  against  ihe  races,  and  sends 
his  boys  on  a  visit,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation,  and 
the  inundation  begins.  They  come — horses,  grooms,  jockeys, 
lords  and  ladies^  bookmakers,  backers,  touts,  welshers,  card- 
sharpers,  pickpockets,  gaily-dressed  women,  and  as  long  as 
the  races  last,  those  of  the  inhabitants  that  stay  at  home  sit  at 
their  windows  twice  a-day  to  watch  the  incessant  stream  of  four- 
horse  drags,  omnibuses,  carriages,  cabs  and  carts,  pass  and  repass 
their  windows.  When  the  races  are  over,  the  motley  throng  is 
swept  away  to  another  meeting:  the  bookmaker  counts  his 
gains,  the  backer  tries  to  forget  and  underestimate  his  losses; 
the  weary  landlord  wii)es  his  forehead  and  ejaculates  a  thanks- 
giving that  the  rac^s  are  over,  and  the  little  town  gathers  itself 
together  again  under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral. 

And  if  we  visit  the  racecourse  and  take  our  place  on  the  Stand 
while  the  horses  are  going  to  the  post,  what  a  scene  is  exhibited 
belotv  !  That  roaring  mob  of  ring-men,  making  the  face  of  the 
summer  day  hideous,  screaming  like  vultures  flocking  to  the 
prey,  wliat  a  truly  noble  institution  is  this!  The  less  custom 
the  book-maker  has,  the  more  frantically  he  screams  the  odds  ; 
the  respectable  men,  with  whom  our  niaf/nammi  juvettes  gamble 
away  their  patrimony,  these  are  comparatively  silent;  so  are 
vultures  when  their  beaks  are  in  their  prey.  These  are  the 
high-hearted  men  who  cheered  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  when 
lie  had  stripped  himself  of  an  ancestral  estate  to  pay  the  hundred 
[thousand  pounds  which  he  had  lost  on  Hermit's  Derby;  the 
who  hooted  the  broken-hearted  young  nobleman  into  his 
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grave  wlien  he  could  pay  no  longer.  The  ring  is  no  doubt  la 
English  institution,  but  we  have  lost  many  English  institutioni 
of  late  years,  and  we  could  spare  the  betting-ring  better  ibwi 
any  of  those  which  we  have  lost;  though  how  to  replace  it  wc 
confess  we  know  not,  unless  by  some  such  contrivance  as  the 
AustruHnn  total  Isator. 

Such  is  the  Turf  of  England — not  all  evil  in  itself,  nornecw- 
sary  evil   at  all,  but  owing  to  pernicious  license   the   cause  of 
misery  to  many  thousands.     Although  it  is   true  that  the  turf 
is   one   great   system  of  national  demoralization,  as  Lord  Cea- 
consfield  called  it,  it  is  not  all  evil ;  it  springs  from  one  of  the 
best  and  most  distinctive  features  of  the  English  character— the 
love  of  out-do(*r  sports.     It   was  originally   essentially   manly* 
honest,  and  good.     Nothing  can  be  more  natural   than  for  arm- 
owner  of   a  good    horse    to  match   him  and  ride  him    againit 
another.     Nor  can  the  lover  of  the   beautiful   find    fault  wilt*- 
racing.     There  is  nothing  more  beautiful   in  the  world  than  ^»- 
horse-raco.     The  puetry  of  racing  was  felt  in  its  perfection  wher» 
Wells   mounted   the  handsome   Rosicrucian,  or  Parry  beslnxl^? 
that  good-tempered  giant  Prince  Charlie,  or  when  Wood  broogb^ 
St.  Sitnon  to  the  fnmt  with  long  sweeping  stride  at  the  disUnce— 
Add  the  effect  of  ihe  soft  summer  air  and  the  pure  breeze*  th»^ 
are  wafted  over  the   wide  heath  or  moor ;   add   the  legitimate 
interest  caused   by  a  small  bet,  and   the  excitement  of  a  clos^ 
struggle  between  two  famous  horses,  well  ridden.      For  bettia^ 
on  a  racecourse  is  legitimate,  and  secundum  natnrafn^  ever  suiccy 
that  ofTer  of  a  tripod  or  kettle,  in  Homer,     But  it  is  only  on  th^^ 
racecourse  that  betting  is  legitimate,  and  only  legitimate  tber^' 
in  very  small  sums.     Rut   now  clerks  in  Aberdeen  and  railw»J^ 
porters  in  Cornwall  will  have  their  wager  on  a  horse  they  nevcC^ 
expect  to  see ;  and  many  a  well-dressed  Irus  visits  the  coarse  t^ 
noon  with   the  confident   hope  of  leaving  it  a  Crtrsus  at  five-^ 
They  win   sometimes  of  course ;  but  their  winnings  remind  ui^ 
painfully  of  the   highwayman's  sjwil :   *  a  purse  of  gold  mt^s^ 
resolutely    snatched    on    Monday   night,    and    most    d issolutel*'' 
spent  on  Tuesday   morning :  got  with  swearing — Lay  by — ani» 
spent  with   crying — Bring   in — now  in   as  h)W   an  ebb  as  tb^ 
foot  of  the  ladder;  and  by-and-by,  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  rid 
of  the  gallows.'     Hear  *  the  Druid '  on  betting  ('  Post  and  Pad^ 
dock,'  p.  67)  : — 

'Looking  at   iho  sysicm  of  hotting   generally,  not  five  men 
twenty  can  afford  to  Iobo,  and  certainly  not  one  in  twenty  affonl 
win.     This  may  seem  a  paradox ;  bat  few  men  nnless  they  ha« 
very  large  fortune  indeed  can  take  settling  quietly.     It  can't  be  cl 
A  young  man  drawing  his  first  winnings  ia  like  a  tiger  tasting 
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AftT.  VI. — 1.  Journal  of  a  Vint  to  some  Parts  of  Ethiopia,  Br 
George  Wuddingtoa  and  Rev.  Barnard  Haabury.  Londoo, 
1822. 

2.  VotfOffe  a  Mh-ot^  au  i^/rwiT  Blanc,  au-rlela  de  Fazoql^  f-c. 
Par  M .  Froderic  Cailliaud.     4  tomes.     Paris,  1826. 

3.  Travels  in  Kordofan,     By  Ignatius  Palltne.     (TransUlioa.) 
London,  1844. 

4.  Thr  Alltert  N^t/anza,     By  Samuel  White  Baker.     2  roll. 
London,  1800. 

5.  hmaiha.     By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Pacha,    2  vols.    Lon- 
don. 1874. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Africa,     By  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth.     1874. 

7.  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,  1874-1879.     By  Geotg* 
Birkbeck  Hill.     Third  Edition.     London,  1884. 

8.  The  Journals  of  Major- General  C.  G.  Gordon,  C,B.,  at  Kais 
tonm.     Edited  by  A.  Egmont  Hake.     London,  1885. 

9.  Parliamentary  Papers  {^Eyypt),     1882-1885. 
10.  Private  Correspondence,     1882-1885. 

THE  recent  evacuation  of  Dongola  closes  a  chapter  of  Sudan 
history  which  opened  sixty-five  years  a^o,  when  Isnuii 
Pasha  broke  up  bis  camp  at  Assuaa  and  marched  southwards  in 
srarch  of  gold,  slaves,  and  glory.  In  1820  Muhammed  Ali 
determined  to  subdue  all  the  countries  lying  south  of  Wmlj 
Haifa.  His  avowed  motive  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  disozdcn 
which  had  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  Sudan  tr»df, 
and  thus  revive  and  extend  those  commercial  relations  whidi 
had  formerly  cxmduccd  so  much  to  the  wealth  and  pr(>sf>erity  of 
Egypt.  His  real  motives  were  to  gain  possession  of  the  gnW- 
tnines  on  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  ;  to  obtain  slave-recruils  for 
his  army:  and  possibly  to  find  emphiyment  for  the  wild 
Albanian,  Anatolian,  and  Circassian  peasants  who  had  hejn«l 
him  to  establish  his  power  in  Egypt.  The  moment  was  wtU 
chosen;  the  old  Funj  kingdom  of  Sennar,  torn  by  interna]  dii- 
scnsions,  was  tottering  towards  its  fall ;  Kordofan  had  bncii 
occupied  by  the  Sultan  of  Darfur  ;  Halfaya,  Shendi,  and  Berber, 
had  become  independent  provinces  under  their  own  Meiiki^ 
or  Kinglets  ;  the  warlike  Shagiyeh  had  done  the  samev  witl 
were  raiding  the  country  many  days*  march  north  and  south  of 
their  home  round  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Napata ;  whilst  s 
remnant  of  the  Memluks,  under  Ibrahim  Bey,  who  had  escaped 
death  by  leaping  his  horse  from  the  parapet  of  the  citadel  at 
Cairo  when  his  comrades  were  massacred,  and  Abd  cr  RaUouia 
Bey,  had  obtained  possession  of  Dongola  eight  year*  prcvloiuit 
by  treacherously  murdering  the  Shagiyeh  Governors  of  Ar^ga. 
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By  the  last  week  of  September  1820,  a  force  of  4000  men* 
'!  iiad  been  assembled  at  Wadj  Haifa,  with  camels  for  land,  and 
il>oa.t5  for  river  transport.  With  keen  discrimination  Muhammed 
|,Ali  placed  his  younger  son  Ismail  in  commanrl.  Young,  brave, 
aetive,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  eager  to  win  for 
iiizxaself  a  reputation,  suib  as  his  elder  brother  Ibrahim  had 
P>lr^ady  acquired,  Ismail  Pasha  was  in  many  respects  well  fitted 
%€>  lead  an  expedition  to  the  then  unknown  countries  of  the 
l-Tf^j^er  Nile,  and  carry  out  the  ambitious  scheme  of  his  father. 
Or*  the  5lh  of  October  Ismail  left  Wady  Haifa.  On  the  4th  of 
[^*o>'embcr  he  completely  defeated  the  Shagiyeh  in  a  stubborn 
^glit  near  Korti,  a  place  which  was  afterwards  to  become  noto- 
ur ii>  us  as  the  scene  of  the  Mu<Iir  of  Dongola*s  victory  over  the 
iStiagiyeh,  and  the  camping-ground  of  British  head-quarters  for 
l:  tViree  long  winter  months  during  the  late  campaign.  The 
'  Egjyptian  force  marched  by  the  left  bank  ;  the  Mcliks  of  Sukkot 
I  s^Oil  Mahass  at  once  submitted ;  the  Memluks,  who,  when 
*^^led  upon  to  submit,  htid  returned  the  proud  answer;  ''i'ell 
■^'uliamraed  AH  that  we  will  be  on  no  terms  with  our  servant,' 
Retired  to  Shendi;  and  Tuaibol,  Melik  of  Argo,  whose  descen- 
^^t  now  occupies  the  unenviable  positicm  of  '  buffer'  between 
L  ^W  Sudanis  and  the  British  advanced  posts,  hastened  to  claim 
H  protection  for  himself  and  pei>ple  from  the  youthful  conqueror. 
"  The  boats  were  long  delayed  in  the  cataracts  ;  the  story  of  their 
successful  ascent,  after  weary  days  of  incessant  toil,  of  hardship 
and  danger  cheerfully  encountered,  is  not  unlike  that  which 
filled  so  many  columns  of  the  daily  press  last  autumn.  On 
emerging  from  the  cataracts  progress  was  more  rapid,  and  early 
in  December  the  astonished  Shagiyeh  saw,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  boats — *  water-mares,'  as  they  quaintly  christened 
thciu^ — mounting  the  current  without  the  aid  of  oars.  With  the 
advance  of  the  Egyptian  troops  commenced  that  long  reign  of 
terror,  of  unbridled  lust,  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  which  has 


•  Lsmail's  I'otc'j  conaistcd  of: — 

J2(M)  Oitinanii  cavntry. 

400  Amb  cftviilry. 

fjfMJ  Osniaiili  infuntry. 

30U  Artillerymen. 

80O  Bediiwiii  uodur  Iheir  own  SheUUxs.* 

70U  Ababdehs. 

4O00  mon  with  21  gnns. 

It  waB  Booompaniwl  by  2000  camp-followcra,  and  n  tmnsport  train  of  300O  camoU; 
whiliit  ftevt-nil  t'lfinn  were  attAcbiKl  to  the  cxi>odition  to  cnndiuH  di|iloraBtio 
rvlations  with  the  Irilxfi.  The  OflraiinliB  were  men  from  nil  pnrU  of  the  OttomAit 
Smpirt,  AlbuuiaDK,  Anatoliuiu,  OircoHiiiaDB,  Syriaus,  and  Moors  from  the  towns 
of  ^ortbero  Afriai ;  the  cmiip-followcTS  wore  uativu  KgyptiouA  and  AbaUIehs. 
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turned  some  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
into  barren,  uninhabited  wilderness^  and  been  the  source  of 
more  human  misery,  of  a  greater  waste  of  human  life,  than  an? 
one  can  realize  who  has  not  studied  the  blood-stained  annals 
of  the  Sudan.  The  reign  opened  when  Ismail  Fasha  ordered 
his  Janissaries  to  heat  a  woman  of  Mahass  to  death  for  refusing 
to  accept  Egyptian  money,  and  when  his  soldiers  plunders! 
peaceful  villagers,  and  violated  their  wives  and  daughters;  it 
closed,  consistently,  last  May,  when  Sir  Mustafa  Yaver's  Bashl 
Hazuks  swept  the  country  in  front  of  them  as  they  retired  from 
their  advanced  position  at  Tangassi. 

During  the  fight  at  Korti,  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  Sh»- 
giyeh,  led  to  battle  in  true  Arab  style,  by  a  richly-dressed  maiden 
seated  on  a  dromedary,  fought  with  determined  bravery.  Their 
cavalry,  by  an  impetuous  charge,  broke  through  the  right  win* 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  for  a  few  moments  victory  secmrd 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Their  spearmen,  trusting  to  thr 
amulets  and  charms  which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  tlir 
occasion,*  charged  home,  and  left  600  dead  in  front  of  tbe 
Egyptian  muskets.  Defeated,  but  not  crushed,  the  Shagiyeb 
crossed  the  Nile  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Jebel  Deka, 
whence  they  were  dislodged  a  few  days  afterwards  with  gpe»I 
slaughter.  After  this  second  defeat,  Mellk  Chaues,  the  moft 
able  chieftain  of  the  tribe,  retreated  with  his  followers  to  Shendi; 
whilst  Melik  Zebehr,  touched  by  the  chivalrous  conduct  of 
Ismail  to  his  daughter,  gave  in  his  submission.  The  rich 
country  known  as  Dar  Shagiyeh  now  lay  open  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  the  manner  in  which  they  abused  their  power  may  be  io" 
ferred  from  the  comments  of  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  VVaddington:— 

*Our  aervantST  in  their  eipcdition  into  the  village,  found  oxdy&ii 
c»ld  womau  alivc^  with  her  cars  off.  The  Pa^ha  buys  human  eait  at 
fifty  piaetreR  ft-pi«ce,  which  Iea(ls  to  a  thousand  uunocossary  crnplti«> 
and  barbarizes  the  gijstem  of  warfare;  hut  enables  hia  highiioM  t" 
collect  a  largo  btot-k  of  ears,  which  he  geuds  down  tu  his  fattier  w 
proofs  of  his  bupcopror.  Tlio  shore  is  piitiid,  and  the  oir  tainted,  by 
thu  carcases  of  oxon,  sheep,  goats,  caiiuUt  and  uion.  Thu  latter,  id 
{mrticular,  are  found  every  lifiy  yards,  Fcattored  along  the  rood  And 
amoug  the  com ;  some  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Nile,  and  exm 
by  swimming,  Iiavo  Leon  overtaken  on  the  bauk  and  there  killod; 
others  ore  found  with  thoir  oxen  in  tho  sakics,  whcro  thoy  had  bcrn 
labnuring  together ;  some  near  the  houses  they  probably  inhabited.' 
— Waddiugton,  p,  118. 


*  The  SbflgiTeh,  like  the  Hadendowa  &t  Tunni,  And  tho  Arabs  at  AbaKkk 
believed  thftt  their  charms  would  proti'Ct  them  from  tbo  huUcts  of  thrir  cnraf ; 
KHne  eveu  believed  that  their  amulete  rcudvrcd  tUeiu  iuvi^iblc. 
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After  each  fight,  boxes  of  ears  were  made  up  for  transmission 
to  Cairo,  and  their  collection  led  to  some  quaint  scenes,  such  as 
that  described  by  M,  Cailliaud  (ii.  31-33),  when  a  Shagiyeh, 
feigning  death  on  the  field  of  Korti,  had  to  lie  motionless  whilst 
his  ears  were  cropped  by  two  Turkish  soldiers.  In  happy  con- 
trast to  these  horrors  o(  barbarous  war,  are  the  careful  lending 
of  Chaues'  wounded  son  by  the  surgeons  of  Ismail,  and  the 
romantic  story  of  the  capture  and  restoration  of  Zebehr  s 
daughter,  Safi,  who,  when  taken  captive  and  brought  before 
Ismail,  was  clothed  in  rich  garments,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and 
sent  back  under  escort  to  her  father. 

The  expedition  was  long  delayed  by  want  of  transport^  and  it 
was  not  until  the  27Lh  of  December  that  a  force  could  be  sent 
across  the  desert  to  i>ccupy  Berber;  Ismail  had  previously 
prepared  the  way  by  promising  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
dreaded  raids  of  the  Shagiych,  and  the  place  made  no  resistance. 
The  boats  left  Merawi  four  days  later  and  reached  Kandi  Island, 
after  struggling  for  thirty -nine  days  against  adverse  winds  and 
the  rapid  water  of  the  cataracts.  At  Kandi  the  difficulties  in- 
creased, and  though  nine  small  boats  were  partly  dragged, 
partly  carried,  round  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  to  Berber 
in  fifty-seven  days,  it  was  found  impossil>ie  to  pass  btmts 
drawing  more  than  three  feet  of  water  over  the  remainder  of  the 
cataract.  Ismail  now  ordered  the  larger  boats  to  remain  at 
Kandi  until  the  river  rose,  and  the  guns,  ammunition,  &.c,  which 
ibey  contained  to  be  lauded,  and  sent  across  the  desert  to  Berber. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1821,  he  broke  up  his  camp  in  the  Dar 
Shagiych,  and  marched  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Kirbekan, 
the  scene  of  General  Earless  action  on  the  lOth  of  February 
last,  and  of  his  untimely  death  in  the  hour  of  victory.  At 
Kirbekan  Ismail  left  the  Nile,  and,  making  a  forced  march 
across  the  desert,  reached  Ghubush,  opposite  El  Makkcir,  the 
modern  Berber,  on  the  5th  of  March.  Many  camels  were  lost 
on  the  march  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  -ith  of  May  that  the 
transport  of  guns,*  ammunition,  and  provisions  from  Kandi 
was  completed,  and  the  force  placed  in  a  condition  to  continue 
its  advance. 

During  this  period  of  enforced  inaction,  Nimr,  chief  of  the 
Sadab  clan  of  the  great  Jalin  tribe,  and  Melik  of  Shendi, 
arrived  at  IsmaiFs  camp  to  tender  his  submission.  Fully  six 
feet  in  height,  of  a  fine  presence,  stern  of  feature,  somewhat 
hanghty  and  reserved  in  manner,  Melik  Nimr  appears  to  liave 

*  Tbegimg  were  Urawu  by  carueU  tbrougliout  thu  ciuupaij^),  Trom  Knnili  to 
Beuuar;  but  in  action  tlio  eameld  were  ri>plao«tl  by  koraeti,  whicli,  ou  the  liuo  ul' 
niarch,  w<;re  led,  ready  luirneamKl,  by  tbelr  respective  gons. 
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croatwl  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  prince.  He  was  bsfiiy 
received  ;  no  pipe,  no  coflee  was  offered  to  him  ;  and,  though 
rich  presents  were  made  to  him  on  the  following  day,  the  »Iighi 
seems  never  to  have  Ijcen  forgotten.  The  submission  of  Nimr 
was  followed  by  that  of  many  of  the  Memluks  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Shendi,  and  the  flight  of  the  others  to  Darfor.  Tbc 
short-lived  kingdom  of  the  Memluks  deser^'es  a  passing  notice. 
They  entered  the  Sudan  in  1812,  and,  rapidly  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  Dongolese  territory,  from  Hannek  southward  to 
Handak,  selected  Alaraga,  afterwards  called  New  Dongola,* 
as  their  capital.  Once  established  in  their  new  home,  they  in- 
troduced a  better  system  of  agriculture,  encouraged  the  growth 
of  wheat,  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  Kordofan  and  Darfar, 
and  protected  the  Dongolawi  from  the  raids  of  the  Shagiych, 
whom  they  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles. 

On  the  5th  of  May  Ismail  resumed  his  advance,  and.  on  the 
27th  concentrated  hia  force  at  Omdurman.  The  army  suffered 
much  on  the  march  from  heat,  and  scarcity  of  food,  and  on  one 
occasion  missed  its  way  whilst  endeavouring  to  pass  a  taodj 
tract,  covered  with  acacia,  during  the  night.  The  Meliki  pf 
Matammehand  Halfaya  submitted  ;  and  at  the  former  place  an 
event  occurred  which  was  not  only  to  influence  the  immediate 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  but  to  be  fruitful  of  result  in  the 
future.  Chaues,  principal  Melik  of  the  Sbagiyeh,  and  by  fur 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Kinglets  in  the  Sudan,  submitted,  Aod 
passed  with  all  his  followers  into  the  service  of  Ismail. 

The  Shngiveh,  who  now  commenced  that  close  relatior»hip 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  which  was  only  to  cease  with  the 
fall  of  Khartum,  appear  to  have  established  themselves  in  the 
district  they  now  occupy  towards  the  close  of  the  thirtefnth 
century  ;  and  to  have  dispossessed  and  largely  intermarried  with 
a  people  of  Nuba  origin  whose  language  was  Rotann.t  They 
were  distinguished  for  their  love  of  liberty,  their  courage,  their 
skill  as  horsemen,  their  hospitality,  their  schools,  and  their 
great  wealth  in  coni  and  cattle ;  whilst  their  cavalry,  amoed 
with  lance,  shield,  and  long  two-edged  Solingen  swords,  ami 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  famous  Dongola  breed,|  were  cele- 
brated 


*  Tho  sito  of  HorAga  proTing  unhealthy,  the  capital  of  the  ProviBc«  mu 
moTed  a  few  mfln  higher  up  the  river  by  the  Egyptiiuis,  to  whom  the  foantUtia 
of  EI  Ordeh,  thu  nxisling  New  DongolI^  is  Uuo. 

t  Botnnu  ia  thu  Itmgiiago  spoken,  with  ocrf&in  dialectic  cUffermoe*,  bj*  ft* 
riverain  ponulation  from  Assuan  to  Korti :  the  wonl  bu  paoBed  u  «  revb  into 
Sudan  Araoic,  and  is  med  in  the  sense  nf  *  to  speftk ';  thua  a  mux  i«  mid  tt 
'  rotiin '  in  Tarkiah,  EngUali,  Ac. 

X  The  Dongolft  breed  of  liorscs  is  now  oxtitirl>  destroyotl  by  tho  Kgyplions* 
the  uore  celebrated  brcods  of  C'uppadocia  and  Cilicia  liavo  been  by  the  Tnzks  ta 
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brated  and  dreaded  throughout  the  Sudan.  The  services  of 
the  Shagiyeh  in  Sennar,  and  during  the  avenging  campaign  of 
the  Defterdar  in  lt)22,  were  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  forfeited 
Jalin  lands,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Khartum 
and  the  Atbara.  As  the  Egyptian  power  became  consolidated, 
the  settlements  thus  established  increased  in  importance  and 
supplied  recruits  to  the  Shagiyeh  battalions  of  Bashi-Bnzuks, 
which  gTa<iually  took  the  place  of  the  cavalry.  Close  contact 
with  their  rulers,  and  with  the  ruffianly  Turk  and  Albanian 
irregulars  in  the  Egyptian  service,  does  not  seem  to  have  im- 
proved the  morale  of  the  tribe,  for  the  Shagiyeh  are  now  con- 
sidered the  most  fickle  of  all  the  people  in  the  Sudan,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  line  of  action  they  will  take  under 
any  given  condition.  General  Gordon's  Journal  contains  many 
allusions  to  the  ditficulty  he  experienced  in  managing  these  im- 
pulsive people  ;  he  calls  them  the  *  worry  of  my  heart,'  and  says 
that  he* will  hack  them  to  try  a  man's  patience  more  sorely 
than  any  other  people  in  the  wide  world,  yea,  and  in  the 
universe.' 

The  passage  of  the  White  Nile  by  the  Egyptian  army  occu- 
pied threedays;  the  troops  were  crossed  in  the  nine  small  boats 
which  had  been  brought,  with  so  much  difficulty,  round  the 
^^reat  bend  of  the  Nile  ;  whilst  the  horses  and  camels,  partly 
supported  by  inflated  skins,  were  taken  over  by  the  Ababdeh 
and  Shagiyeh.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  force  encamped  on 
the  low  sandy  spit,  Ras  El  Khartum,  wliere  in  after  years  rose 
the  town  which  was  to  be  rendered  famous  for  all  lime  by  the 
genius  and  sublime  self-sacrifice  of  the  hero  Gordon.  Sennar, 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  made  no  resistance  ;  the  King, 
Badi,  tendered  his  submission  at  Wad  Medina;  and  on  the 
12th  of  June  Ismail  entered  the  capital  in  triumph.  His  first 
care  was  to  organize  slave-hunts  on  an  extensive  scale.  Before 
a  week  had  elapsed  detachments  were  at  work  in  various  direc- 
tions;  and  soon  the  streets  and  bazaars  of  Sennar  were  crowded 
with  unfortunate  men  and  women  who  had  been  torn  from  their 
homes  to  lead  a  life  of  misery  in  Egypt,  and  encumbered  with 
camels,  cattle,  and  the  varied  household  wealth  of  many  a 
ransacked  village.  With  the  advance  of  the  rainy  season  sick- 
ness began  to  declare  itself  on  an  alarming  scale,  and,  by  the 
25th  of  September,  500  men  had  died,  and  2000  were  on  the 


Aaiifc  Hiiw.  The  PotiKoIa  borges  were  desooaded  Crom  Arab  horses  brongbt  over 
by  Ihe  first  invailcra,  and  aw  said  to  bsTo  be*^n  of  grentcr  rizo  and  to  hare  hod 
more  bonfl  than  their  oriisrinnl  eircB.  They  were,  ns  a  nilo,  ItUck  with  white 
legs,  and  wtre  noted  for  thou-  strength,  their  spcod,  their  docility,  tind  thttlr  great 
cndoiaDcc  of  fatigue. 
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sick  list  out  of  a  force  of  3000  men.  Proper  food  was  wanting; 
the  natives,  who  watched  tlie  niortalitj  amongst  their  cooqueron 
with  eager  e^-es,  were  rij>c  for  revolt ;  and  the  situation  was 
becoming  precarious  when,  on  the  22Dd  of  October,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  arrived  and  filled  every  one  with  fresh  life  and  energy. 
Ibrahim  Lad  come  up  the  Nile  with  the  fixed  determination  of 
extending  his  brother*s  conquests,  and  be  soon  matured  his  plun 
of  operations.  It  was  to  divide  the  Egyptian  force  into  two 
corps ;  one,  under  bis  own  command,  to  raid  the  Dinka 
country,  on  the  White  Nile,  and  collect  30,000  or  4U,O0il 
slaves;  the  other,  under  Ismail,  to  occupy  Fazoglu  and  obltin 
possession  of  the  much  coveted  gold  mines.  AUer  this  enter* 
prise  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  Ibrahim  in- 
tended to  cxpKirc  the  White  Wile  in  armed  boats  ;  to  conquer 
Darfur  and  Burnu,  and  finally  to  return  in  triumph,  thruu^b 
Tripoli,  to  Egypt  On  the  5th  of  December  Ibrahim  left 
Sennar;  but  a  serious  illness  soon  obliged  him  to  abandon  hit 
dreams  of  conquest,  and  return  to  Cairo.  His  force  penetnti^ 
to  the  Dinka  country  ;  ravaged  it  for  eight  days,  and  returned 
to  Sennar  with  no  more  than  700  or  800  slaves.  Ismail's  fore**, 
after  a  toilsome  march,  during  which  the  troops  sufiered  moch 
from  sickness,  occupied  Enzogia,  and  pushed  on  to  the  goUl 
mines.  The  villages  on  the  line  of  march  were  pillaged  and 
given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  which  a  soldiery,  devoid  of 
generous  feeling,  is  capable.  The  search  for  gold,  of  which  M. 
Cailliaud  gives  an  amusing  account  (iii.  2-15),  having  prored 
unsuccessful,  Ismail  turned  his  attention  to  the  collection  of 
slaves.  The  blacks,  however,  knowing  the  country  well,  and 
strongly  posted  on  rocky,  wooded  hills,  were  able  to  bold  their 
own,  and  the  Egyptians  were  several  times  repulsed  with  loss. 
Disappointed  at  not  obtaining  the  great  wealth  in  gold  and 
slaves  %vhich  he  expected,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  countTV 
in  his  rear,  and  at  the  condition  of  his  men,  who  were  enfeebled 
by  constant  exposure  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  Ismail  no* 
decided  to  return  to  Sennar.  He  reached  that  place,  after  »n 
absence  of  about  three  months,  to  find  that  several  of  the  officers 
and  soldierii  he  had  loft  in  the  villages  had  been  murdered  ;  tbul 
his  convoys  and  messengers  had  been  interrupted  ;  and  that  th« 
garrison  of  Haltaya  had  been  obliged  temporarily  to  evacu»lc 
the  town.  In  the  autumn  Ismail  set  out  for  Egypt,  banng 
previously  cfetabiished  posts  at  Wad  Medina,  and  Ros  £1 
Khartum.  On  arriving  at  Shendi  he  made  exorbitant  demands, 
on  Melik  Nimr,  for  money,  camels,  forage,  and  food.  Th« 
Mclik  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged  for  an  abatement; 
but  a  blow  on  the  face  from  the  Pasha's  jewelled  pipe-stem  ws* 

the 
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the  only  answer  vouchsafed  to  bim.  The  insult  was  speedily 
and  terribly  avenged.  Large  quantities  of  dry  dura-staik,  the 
usual  fodder  for  camels,  was  brought  into  the  town  and  loosely 
stacked  round  the  house  which  Ismail  was  to  occupy  ;  then,  at 
dead  of  night,  whilst  the  soldiers  were  sleeping  off  the  effects  of 
the  merissa  which  had  been  liberally  supplied  to  them,  a  torch 
was  applied  to  the  highly-inflammable  material,  and  in  a  few 
moments  nothing  remained  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Sudan  but 
a  charred  corpse.  IsmaiFs  murder  was  the  signal  for  a  rising 
in  Sennar,  under  Muhammed  Adlan,  during  which  the  soldiers 
in  the  district  were  killed,  and  the  whole  country  south  of 
Berber  was  temporarily  lost  to  the  Egyptians. 

Whilst  Ismail  Pasha  had   been  engaged   in  the  conquest  of 
Sennar,  his  brother-in-law,  Muhammed  ^cy^  the  Defterdar,  had 
been    similarly    occupied     in     Kordofan,     The    Defterdar    left 
Debbeh,   with  a  force  of  4500  Osmanii  infantry  and  cavalry, 
800  Bedawi  auxiliaries,  and   8  guns,   and  after  several   days* 
march  across  a  desert,  ill-supplied  with  water,  found  the  enemy 
assembled    in    force    to    defend   the  walls    of   Bars,     A    fierce 
struggle  ensued.     The  Darfurian  cavalry,  clad  in  helmets  and 
shirts  of  mail,  and   mounted  on  horses  protected  by  plates  of 
native  cf>pper,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Be<lawi  horse- 
men ;   whilst  the  spearmen  charged  home,  and  lor  a  short  time 
gained   possession  of  the  guns.     The  death  of  the   Darfurian 
,  leader  deridetl  the  battle;  two  days  later,  Obeid  was  occupied 
and  pillaged  ;  and  the  whole  of  Kordofan  passed  into  the  hands 
I  of  the  Egyptians,  with  the  exception  of  Tagalja,  Jebel   Dcir, 
jand   other  small   districts,   inhabited    by  a    Nuba  population, 
which  have  maintained  their  independence  to  the  present  day. 
iXJnder  the  mild  rule  of  Darfur,  Kordofan  had  attained  a  high 
Idegree  of  prosperity;  caravans  brought  the  produce  of  Egypt, 
SAbyssinia,  and  Central  Africa ;  trade  was  free  ;  a  light  tribute 
was  the  only  tax;  the  pe«iple  were  happy  and  contented;  and 
everywhere    gold    and    silver    ornaments   attested   the   general 
•wealth.     All    this   was   soon   to   change.     The   Defterdar    was 
insatiable;  he  robbed  everybody  and  everything;   duties  and 
taxes  of  every  description  were  imposed  ;  the  rights  of  property 
:wcrc  ignoTCil  ;  every  one  M'ho  was  suspected  of  having  acquired 
wealth    in    goods,   money,  or  cattle,   was  under  some    pretext 
Jellied  and  his  property  confiscated  ;  and  the  whole  country  was 
Imined   to  fill   the  coffers  of  the  Defterdar  and   his  followers, 
rThc  Defterdar   seems  to   have  been  one  of  those  monsters  in 
!human   form   who  occasionally   appear   to  startle  mankind  by 
their  cruelties  and  their  crimes.      Hardly  a  day  passed  without 
its  tribute  to  his  thirst  for  blood,   or  the  Invention  of  some 
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new  mode  of  gratifying^  his  delight  in  the  torture  of  bis  rtclimt. 
An  offending  servant  is  nailed  by  his  tongue  to  a  door,  or 
roasted  alive  in  an  oven  ;  a  tired  groom  is  tied  bead  down- 
wards to  the  tail  of  a  horse  ;  a  request  for  shoes  is  answered 
by  nailing  iron  shoes  to  the  feet  of  the  applicants  ;  the  sligbteit 
offence  is  punished  by  impalement  in  its  most  horrible  fonn, 
by  blowing  men  from  gans,  or  by  the  loss  of  an  arm,  a  nose, 
or  an  eye.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  maimed 
creatures,  wandering  over  the  country  in  search  of  alms,  bore 
witness  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Defterdar. 

When  the  news  of  Ismail's  murder  reached  Kordofan,  the 
Defterdar  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
marched  on  Shetidi.  Melik  Nimr  Hed,  with  a  few  followen, 
to  the  country  between  the  Settit  and  the  Bahr  Sataut ;  Sheodi 
was  Taze<l  to  the  ground ;  men,  women,  and  children  were  put 
to  the  sword  ;  murder  was  committed  in  every  form  ;  and  the 
Sadab  clan  i>f  Jalin  was  almost  exterminated.  The  Defterdar 
next  marched  on  Sennar,  punishing  on  his  way  the  varioas 
Jalin  *  clans  with  all  the  cruelty  that  has  made  his  Dame 
notorious,  and  near  Khartum  he  encountered  and  defeated  the 
rebels  with  great  slaughter;  Adlan  thereupon  fled  to  Abyssinia, 
and  Sennar  again  submitted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  closely  the  annals  of  the  Sudan: 
they  are  one  long  record  of  revolts  ruthlessly  suppressed,  and 
afford  abundant  evidence,  if  such  were  needed,  of  the  inability 
of  Turco-Circossian  officials  to  govern  subject  races.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Egyptians  the  Sudanis  lived  a  contented, 
peaceful  life,  only  disturbetl  by  the  occasional  raids  of  the 
nomad  tribes.  The  Meliks,  who  were  by  no  means  despotic, 
a<lministered  justice  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran: 
and  the  village  sheikhs  ctdlectcd  the  tithe,  the  only  tax,  for 
the  Meliks,  who  shared  it  with  the  ruler  to  whom  they  owed 
allegiance.  At  first  the  Egyptians  made  no  change ;  they 
simply  reinstated  the  Meliks,  as  collectors  of  taxes,  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  country  was  afterwards  divided  into 
provinces,!  which   were  governed   by   Turkish    or    Circasaiaa 

Kaimakams 


*  The  JoUu  were  ulways  diatniated  after  the  rulx'lUou,  aud  rercly  emplo^  it 
the  public  aervico  ;  their  laniJa  on  the  right  Imnk  i)f  the  Nile  wore  given  to  thv 
ShAfdjoh  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Egyptians.  During  the  itmit 
r^^bvUioTi  they  sidod  with  the  MrJidi.  and  the  positioa  they  oocapied  iiortti  of 
Kliortum  cuabled  thL-in  to  iirre^t  all  ineasciigcra  to  and  from  that  town.  Tbr 
Mabdi  ttp|K>inted  aa  Kmir  <>f  SliL-adi  i\  umri  of  Molik  Nimr's  family,  and  UK- 
district  thtu  parsed  nguin  into  tlie  hand"  of  the  old  ruling  fumily. 

I  The  aduiinistratire  Bjstem  of  the  Hiidan  was  rrL-quLnUy  alteretl.  The  rooit 
recent  t^hangt!  was  early  in  1882,  whin  »  Mioiatcr  for  the  Sudan  was  appoiti^, 
and  the  oountxy  was  divided  into  th^uo  Urge  provinoefl  under  Hukumdan  or 
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aimalcams  (Licut.-Colonels),  who  reported  to  the  Governor- 
General  at  Khartum.  The  provinces  were  subdivided  into 
districts  under  Ivashiis,  each  of  whom  had  forty  irregular  soldiers 
(Bashi  Bazuks)  to  maintain  order  and  collect  the  revenue.  The 
sjsteiD  Has  simple  and  not  unsuited  to  the  country,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  rough  Turkish  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  to  apply 
it)  thought  much  more  of  enriching  themselves  than  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  From  the  Governor  and  his  Vakil  to 
the  lowest  servant,  every  one  plundered  ;  pillage  was  reduced 
to  a  system  ;  for  every  pound  the  Bashi  Hazuks  collected  they 
robbed  another  from  the  peasants ;  extraordinary  requisitions 
of  grain,  cattle,  camels,  butter,  leather,  &c.,  were  made  for  the 
troops ;  and  the  people  were  speedily  reduced  to  a  state  of 
abject  poverty. 

The  general  disorder  was  so  great,  that  when  Muhammed 
All  visited  the  Sudan  in  18*38,  he  instituted  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
before  which  many  offending  officials  were  brought,  and  forced 
to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The  confiscation,  however, 
was  fc»r  the  benefit  of  the  Viceroy,  and  not  for  that  of  the 
people.  The  system  remained  unaltered,  and  the  despoiled 
officers  immediately  set  to  work  to  amass  new  fortunes. 
Muhammed  Ali,  though  animated  by  the  best  intentions,  was 
to  a  certain  extent  paralysed  by  the  constant  fear  that  his 
Governors  might  rebel  and  proclaim  their  independence  of 
£gypt,  and  the  consequent  necessity  he  was  under  for  treating 
them  leniently.  When  the  Viceroy  himself  was  not  in  the 
Sudan,  the  Governor-General  exercised  unlimited  power;  he 
was  addressed  as  Effcndina  ;  and  a  promise  of  some  slight  re- 
mission of  taxation,  and  additional  pay,  would  have  secured 
the  adherence  of  the  Sudanis  and  the  support  of  the  black 
soldiers,  who  had  gradually  replaced  the  Osmanlis,  to  any 
declaration  of  independence.  That  the  fears  of  Aluhammed 
Ali  were  not  groundless  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Achmet  Pasha, 
in  Ib-ll,  whose  conspiracy  was  checked  by  supersession  and 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

During  the  reign  of  Abbas  Pasha  the  disorders  increased ; 
and  his  successor  Said  Pasha  was  so  moved  by  the  reports 
which  he  received  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country,  that,  in 
1857,  he  determined  to  visit  the  Sudan  himself.  Horrified  at 
the  widespread  misery  which  had  been  brought  upon  the 
people  by   the  extortion    and   oppression   of  the    Government 

GoTerDore-Geotiral,  tvhn  vorre8pim<iud  direct  with  Cairo ;  the  stualler  divisioDS 
were  ndminutercd  by  ^flldi^^  Xnzorit  aud  IrlukoDis.  Tho  changes  hod  nut  Uwu 
completed  when  tlie  diaturbnuccB  which  ltd  to  the  present  ooadition  of  affairs 
ciniuucuced. 
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officials,  bis  first  impulse  was  to  abandon  the  countrj*,  and  it 
would  have  been  weli  for  Egypt  and  tlie  Sudan  if  he  bdd 
obeyed  the  impulse.  Unfortunately  be  was  persuaded  to  retain 
the  Sudan  ;  but  before  his  return  to  Cairo  be  ordered  certain 
reforms  to  be  made,  such  as  the  collection  of  the  taxes  by  the 
village  sheikhs  instead  of  by  Bashi  Bazuks  ;  the  lowering  nf 
all  taxes  on  irrigation  ;  the  appointment  of  local  councils,  ta 
assemble  once  a  year  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  coualn, 
v^c.  The  reforms  were  short-lived,  for  Sir  Samuel  Baker  tbiu 
writes  of  the  government,  in  18G2-G4,  of  Musa  Pasha,  whom  be 
describes  as  *  a  rather  exaggerated  specimen  of  Turkish  authori- 
ties in  gcnnralf  combining  the  worst  of  Oriental  failings  with 
the  brutality  of  a  wild  animal :' — 

*  Daring  Lib  adminiBtration  the  Soudan  became  utterly  mined: 
gOTomed  by  militAry  force,  the  revcimo  was  micqual  to  the  expendi- 
ture, and  frceh  taxce  wore  levied  ujxin  the  inhabitants  to  an  extent 
that  paralysed  the  entire  couutry.  .  .  .  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  official,  dishonesty  and  deceit  are  the  rule;  and  each  roU 
in  proportion  to  hie  grade  in  the  Government  employ.' — 'Albert 
N'yanzB,'  i.  13, 11. 

A  report  dated  1881  shows  how  far  misgovcmment  could  be 
carried.  Said  Pasha  had  reduced  the  tax  upon  sakiyes,  by 
which  the  land  is  irrigated,  to  2(K)  piastres;  but  Jafar  Pasbai 
1865-70,  raised  it  to  500  piastres.  Col,  Stewart,  in  his  official 
report,  writes : — 

*  This  officer  (Jafar  Pasha)  stated  openly  that  he  was  quite  AWtn 
the  tax  wae  cxceseive,  but  he  hud  fixed  it  at  that  mte  to  eco  how  xunoh 
the  jyeasant  would  really  pay.  ...  In  the  Report  just  quoted  f  thtt 
of  1881)  a  meUucholy  account  is  given  of  the  ruin  this  cxcGssdvo 
taxation  brought  on  the  country.  Many  were  reduced  to  defltitntjon, 
others  had  to  emigrate,  and  so  much  land  went  oat  of  cultivation, 
that  in  1881  in  the  Frovinoo  of  Berber  there  were  1442  abanduned 
sakiyes,  and  in  Dongola  013.'—'  Egyjit,'  No.  11  (1883). 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  lamentable  stale 
into  which  Jafar  Pasha  had  brought  the  country  ; — 

*  Khartoum  was  not  clionged  externally  ;  bnt  I  had  obsorvod  with 
dismay  a  frightful   change  in   the  features  of  the  country  between 
Berber  and  the  capital  since  my  former  visit.     The  rich  soil  on  Ihii 
banks  of  the  river,  which  had  a  few  years  since  been  highly  cnltiTl^H 
bad  been  abandoned.     Now  and  then  a  tuft  of  neglected  dato-pM^I 
might  bo  seen,  hut  the  river's  banks,  formerly  verdant  with  hftftTj 
crops,  bad  become  a  wildornoss.     Villages  once  crowded  had  entirely 
disap|>earcd  ;  the  population  was  gone.     Irrigation  had  ceased.    Tits 
night}  formerly  discordant  with    the   crcidcing   of  countless   mler- 
wheels,  was  now  silent  as  death.     There  was  not  a  dog  to  howl  for  a 
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mastor.     Industry  had   vanislicd;    oppression   bad   dnvon   tbo 
inliabitantB  from  the  soil.'— Baker,  '  Ibiuailiu,'  i.  22. 

During  Col.  Gordon's  tenure  of  office  as  Governor-General, 
every  effort  was  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people 
by  reducing  taxation  and  other  measures ;  but  Gordon  was  so 
occupied  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-traders'  rebellion,  that 
be  had  little  time  to  see  that  his  reforms  were  carried  out. 
All  that  he  did  was  soon  uridune  by  his  successor,  Raouf 
Pasha,  who  had  previously  been  dismissed  from  his  command 
,at  Gondokoro,  and  from  his  post  of  Governor  of  Harrar,  for 
connivance  at  the  slave-trade,  oppression,  and  illegal  trading  on 
|bis  own  account.  Ismail  Pasha,  who,  whatever  bis  faults  may 
bave  been,  was  a  strong  and  vigorous  ruler,  had  been  succeeded 
|in  the  Khediviate  by  the  more  pliant  Tcwfik,  who  was  in  the 
|bands  of  the  Knglish  and  French  Controllers.  These  gentlemen 
ilooked  upon  the  Sudan  as  a  useless  and  expensive  appanage  of 
Egypt;  they  regarded  it  JVom  a  budget,  and  not  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view ;  and  Tewfik  was  allowed  to 
govern  the  country  much  as  he  liked,  so  long  as  the  drain  on 
the  Egyptian  exchequer  was  stopped.  Thus  commenced  that 
system  of  ignoring  the  close  connection  between  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan,  which  was  to  develop  so  rapidly  and  proilucc  such 
unforeseen  results.  Raouf  Pasha  was  sent  to  Khartum,  with 
stringent  instructions  to  reduce  expenditure  ;  such  instructions 
in  the  bands  of  a  man  like  Raouf  could  have  but  one  result. 
The  old  system  of  plunder,  extortion,  and  oppression,  was 
restored;  and  the  exasperated  people  were  ripe  for  revolt,  when 
!Mubammcd  Ahmed  proclaimed  his  divine  mission  and  bis 
determination  to  drive  the  Egyptians  from  the  Sudan. 

One  of  the  diflicultics  which  the  Egyptians  had  to  contend 
^'itb  in  the  government  of  the  Sudan  was  the  maintenance  of 
a.n  armed  force  to  keep  order  and  suppress  the  constantly 
recurring  revolts.  The  force  which  conquered  the  country  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Osmanlis,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  men  of  European  or  Asiatic  origin  could  not  stand  the 
xough  life  of  a  private  sohlier  in  those  districts  which  were 
subject  to  periodic  rainfall.  As  the  Osmanlis  died  out,  they 
were  replaced  by  captured  slaves,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
regiments  became  entirely  black,  and  were  even  officered,  as 
regards  the  junior  ranks,  by  blacks.  The  men  of  the  Bashi 
Bazuk  force  were,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  always  Osmanli  or 
Sbagiyeh.  The  evils  attendant  upon  a  slave  army  were  enhanced, 
IQ  the  Sudan,  by  the  rapacity  of  the  officials,  who  often  kept 
the  troops  in  arrcar,  and  sometimes  nibbed  them  entirely  of  their 
Alulinies  were  frequent,  and  in  1SG5  a  serious  one  broke 
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out  in  Taka,  which  led  to  the  trans(erence  of  sevcrfti  blacli 
regiments  to  Egypt  and  their  replacement,  by  Egyptians,  The 
climate,  however,  proved  ns  fatal  to  the  fellah  as  it  had  done  U> 
the  Osmanli,  and  though  some  fellah  battalions  were  alwayi 
retained  in  the  Sudan  after  this  ^mcute.,  most  of  the  regiments 
were  again  filled  up  with  blacks.  The  Hashi  Bnzaks  were 
employed  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  it  is  impt^&sible  ta 
exaggerate  the  misery  caused  by  this  system.  CoL  Stewart 
writes  in  his  official  report : — 

•  Many,  if  not  moat,  of  these  men  (Bashi  Bazuks)  are  very  imlif- 
furout  churuotcrH,  They  are  moatly  swftggering  liulliee,  robbing, 
plundering,  and  ill-treating  the  people  with  impnnity.  Probably  fur 
every  pound  that  reaches  the  Treasury  these  men  rob  an  equoJ  omuont 
from  the  people.  They  arc  a  coustaut  menace  to  public  tranquillity, 
and  before  any  amelioration  can  be  expected  thoy  must  be  got  nil  ot 
As  soldiers  they  are  valueless,  having  uo  discipline,  nor,  except  in 
talk,  do  tlioy  exhibit  any  extraordinary  courage.* — *  Egypt,'  No.  11, 
1883. 

Even  the  presence  of  British  troops  did  not  suffice  to  keep 
these  men,  '  the  scum  of  Cairo  and  Stambul,'  as  Gordon  w«l 
calls  them,  within  decent  boumls.  During  the  recent  occupa- 
tion of  Dongola,  villages  of  unotibnding  Dongolawi  wore  raided 
by  Bashi  Bazuks,  and  the  women  abused  and  carried  off  to 
slavery.  If  the  husbands  or  fathers  objected,  they  were  soundly 
beaten,  and  in  some  cases  broken  heads  and  limbs  were  thf 
result  of  protest.  In  the  Egyptian  fort  at  Uebbeh  there  werf 
at  one  time  at  least  200  women  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
villagers ;  and  the  Bashi  Bazuk  officers  were  not  aborr 
making  money  by  buying  the  women  from  the  soldiers,  and 
selling  them  back  to  their  relatives  at  high  prices. 

The  most  disturbing  iniluences  in  the  Su<lan,  however,  have 
been  those  due  to  slavery,  slave-hunts,  and  the  slave-trade. 
During  the  reign  of  Muhammed  AH  slave-hunts  were  annually 
made  in  Jebel  Nuba,  Tagalla,  and  other  districts  inhabited  by 
blacks.  Some  of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  were  enrolled  io  the 
black  regiments,  some  were  given  to  the  officers  in  lieu  of  pay, 
and  some  were  sold  to  increase  the  revenue.  Four  years  after 
the  conquest  it  was  estimated  that  40,000  slaves  had  been  cap- 
tured. In  1838  the  Viceroy  ordered  Kordofan  alone  to  supply 
5000  slaves,  and  a  force  of  300<)  men  was  employed  in  the  hunt; 
the  horrors  that  ensued  are  graphically  described  by  M.  Pallme 
(chaps.  16, 17).  The  greatest  disorders,  however,  date  from  liioS, 
when  Eurnpean  traders  first  visited  the  upper  waters  of  the  White 
Nile.  These  men  went  up  the  river,  ndmin.illy  in  search  nf 
ivory,  and  established  fortified  posts  with  black  garrisons  under 
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Arab  lenders.  The  search  for  ivory  soon  degenerated  into  tbe 
much  more  lucrative  husiness  of  slave-hundng,  and  in  18G0  the 
scandal  hccamc  so  ^eat,  that  the  Europeans  had  to  get  rid  of 
their  stations  hy  selling^  them  to  their  Arah  agents,  who  paid  a 
rental  for  them  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  system 
nnder  which  the  Egyptian  Government  leased  lands  that  did  not 
belong  to  them  to  adventurers,  called  merchants  at  Khartum,  but 
well  known  to  the  authorities  as  slave-hunters,  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary development.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  estimated  that  in 
1869  twelve  mercantile  firms  at  Kliartum  maintained  11,000 
soldiers  in  the  Bahr  Ghazal  district;  Sir  Samuel  Baker  placed 
the  number  as  high  as  15,000,  and  found  one  trader  assuming 
the  right  of  slave-hunting  over  90,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  annual  number  of  slaves  captured  is  said  to  have  then  been 
50,000.  The  atrocities  committed  by  these  slave-hunters  and 
their  soldiers,  '  dapper-looking  fellows,  like  antelopes,  fierce, 
unsparing,*  would  be  beyond  human  belief  if  they  were  not 
attested  by  such  men  as  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  Schweinfurth,  and 
Gordon.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  writes  of  the  state  to  which  they 
reduced  the  country:  *I  have  myself  seen  whole  tracts  of 
country  in  Dar  Fcrtcet  turned  into  barren,  uninhabited  wilder- 
nesses, simply  because  all  the  young  girts  have  been  carried  out 
of  the  country  ;*  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  thus  describes  the  ruin 
brought  on  the  rich  district  along  the  banks  of  the  V^ictoria 
Nile  in  a  few  brief  years  : — 

'  It  is  impossible  to  doscribo  tho  ohango  ibut  has  taken  phioo  since 
I  hvst  visited  this  country.  It  waa  then  a  iKsrfeefc  garden,  thickly 
populated,  and  producing  all  that  man  could  desire.  Tho  villages 
were  uuniorouR ;  groves  of  plantain.^  fringo<l  the  steep  cliffs  on  tho 
river's  bank ;  and  the  natives  were  neatly  dressed  in  tho  bark-cloth 
of  the  euuutry.  Tho  ticeuo  bos  cbaugcd  1  All  is  wildoruess  !  The 
population  has  flod.  Not  a  village  is  to  bo  Heoa  !  This  is  tho  certain 
re&alt  of  the  settlement  of  Khoitouia  traders.  Thoy  kidnap  the 
women  and  children  for  slaves,  and  plunder  and  destroy  wherever 
they  set  their  foot. — '  Ismailia,'  ii.  136. 

la  1860  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  given  the  command  of  an 
Expedition  to  sulwlue  the  countries  south  of  Gondokoro,  with 
full  powers  to  deal  with  the  slave-dealers.  He  left  Khartum  in 
1870,  and  returned  in  1873,  after  having  annexed  to  Egypt  the 
country  as  far  south  as  the  Equatorial  Lakes,  and  'rendered  the 
slave-trade  of  the  White  Nile  impossible,  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  determined  that  it  shall  be  impossible,'  Whilst  Baker 
was  suppressing  the  slave-trade  on  the  VVhite  Nile,  slave-hunts 
were  carried  on  with  unabated  ardour  in  the  districts  of  the 
Bahr  Ghazal.  The  slave-traders  had  become  almost  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  of  Khartum,  and  one  of  them,  Zebehr,  who  was 
afterwards  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
Sudan,  is  described  by  Scbweinfurth  as  living  in  almost  regal 
state. 

In  1870  the  Egyptian  Government  sent  an  ezpeditioo 
under  Kutcbuk  Ali,  *  one  of  the  most  notorious  ruffians  and 
slave-hunters  of  the  White  Nile,'  to  establish  its  authority  in 
the  Bahr  Ghazal  District ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  certaio 
Hellali  was  sent,  with  a  detachment  of  black  troops  of  the 
regular  army,  to  occupy  the  celebrated  copper-mines  of  Darfar. 
Kutchuk  Ali  and  Hellali  proceeded  to  Zebehr's  camp,  and  de- 
manded supplies  for  the  soldiers.  These  were  refused  by  Zebehr, 
who  at  once  prepared  to  resist.  In  the  quarrel  tbat  entoed 
Kutchuk  Ali  sided  with  Zebehr,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was 
offered  of  the  Governor  of  the  district  and  his  Bashi  Baxaki 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  slave-hunters  against  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army.  Hellali  was  killed,  and  the  proposed  seizuie 
of  the  mines  was  abandoned ;  but  the  affair  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  Zebehr,  and  alarmed  the  Saltan  of  Darfur,  who 
stopped  all  intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  the  EgypUaoi. 
Constant  quarrels  ensued,  and  in  1874,  on  the  pretext  that 
some  Darfurian  troops  had  entered  the  Bahr  Ghazal  in  pursuit 
of  slaves,  Zebehr  determined  to  invade  Darfur.  The  Egyptian 
Government,  fearing  that  Zebehr  would  acquire  greater  power, 
made  the  quarrel  their  own,  and  two  expeditions  were  organ- 
ized for  the  conquest  of  Darfur ;  one  under  Ismail  Eyub  Pasha, 
the  other  under  Zebehr.  The  results  of  the  campaign  were 
that  the  Sultan  and  his  two  sons  were  killed,  and  Darfur 
became  an  Egyptian  province.  Zebehr  was  made  a  Pasha, 
but  he  wanted  also  to  be  made  Governor  of  Darfur,  and  in 
order  to  push  his  claims  went  to  Cairo  with  100,000/.  to  bribe 
the  Ministers.  He  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  Sudan. 
After  the  conquest  of  Darfur  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
said  to  have  been  carried  into  slavery. 

In  1874  Colonel  Gordon  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Samnel 
Baker  as  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces.  When  he 
arrived  he  found  the  Egyptian  occupation  limited  to  the  pos- 
session of  three  military  posts,  outside  of  which  the  soldiers 
never  ventured  to  show  themselves.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
extend  Egyptian  territory,  but  he  introduced  order  where  none 
had  existed  before,  and,  after  three  years  of  incessant  labour,  be 
left  the  country  peaceful  and  prosperous,  with  its  Government 
organized  on  so  tirm  a  basis  that  it  remained  unshaken  during 
the  recent  rebellion.  In  1877  Gordon  was  appointed  Governor- 
General    of  the   Sudan,  and   he   went   to   his   post   with  the 
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avowed  intention  of  suppressing  tbe  slave-trade.  Whether 
Ismail  Pasha  was  sincere  or  not  in  his  wish  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  slave-traders  and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
affairs  that  seriously  threatened  his  supremacy  in  the  Sudan. 
Gordon  was  given  full  powers  ;*  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Sudan  he  was  called  upon  to  suppress  two  formidable  rebellions  ; 
one  of  the  slave-traders,  south  of  Kordofan,  which  was  clearly 
traced  to  the  instigation  of  Zebehr ;  the  other  in  Darfur.  The 
romantic  incidents  of  the  campaigns  which  followed,  and  tbe 
remarkable  personal  influence  which  Gordon  exercised,  have  so 
recently  been  tlie  subject  of  comment  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
touch  upon  them  now.  Gor<lon  succec^dcd  in  breaking  u]»  the 
slave-traders'  organization,  and  in  giving  the  slave-trade  a  serious 
check,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to 
complete  his  work.  Under  his  successor,  Raouf  Pasha,  the 
traffic  speedily  revived.  No  one  can  attentively  read  Mr.  Hill's 
book,  *  Colonel  Gordon  iu  Central  Africa,'  without  feeling  that 
even  in  1878-t)  the  country  was  ripe  for  revolt,  and  that  it  was 
only  kept  quiet  by  the  personal  energy  and  strict  impartiality 
of  Gordon.  A  leader  and  an  incapable  Governor-General  were 
alone  required  to  bring  about  a  general  rebellion.  In  1881  the 
leader  appeared  in  the  person  of  Muhammed  Ahmed,  the 
Governor-General  in  that  of  Rauuf  Pasha.  All  previous  rebel- 
lions had  been  local  ;  the  Ethiopic  tribes  between  the  Xile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  the  riverain  population  of  the  Xilc  Valley,  the 
Negroes  of  tbe  southern  districts,  and  the  nomad  Arab  tribes 
of  the  western  desert  have  nothing  in  common  ;  and  until  reli- 
gious fanaticism  was  aroused  by  the  teaching  of  Muhammed 
Ahmed,  anything  like  joint  action  or  a  simultaneous  movement 
was  looked  upon  as  impossible. 

If  rebellion  is  ever  justifiable  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Sudanis.  As  the  result  of  Egyptian  rule,  a  few  miles  of  useless 
railway  at  Wady  Haifa,  a  few  steamers  placed  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Nile,  by  the  energy  of  Englishmen,  a  line  of 
telegraph  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and  the  development 
of  the  gum  trade,  were  all  that  could  be  placed  in  the  balance 
against  a  wa&ted  country,  a  diminished  population,  the  iniliction 
of  untold  human  misery,  and  the  enslavement  or  purposeless 
slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings.     Muhammed 
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Ahmed,  the  leatler  of  the  relwlHon,  whose  death  has  lately  been 
announced,  came  of  a  Kcnas  family  ionp  settle<l  in  one  of  the 
rich  islands  south  of  Ordeh  (New  Dongola).  He  was,  when  he 
commenced  his  missiun,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  tall  and 
dignified  in  appearance,  with  regular  features,  piercing  eye«, 
and  a  deep  olive- brown  complexion  which  was  somewhat 
lightened  by  the  blackness  of  his  beard.  At  an  early  age  he 
attached  himself  to  one  of  the  Fakis  near  Khartum,  and  lie 
afterwards  resided  at  the  Faki  village  of  Ghubush,  where  be 
received  religious  instruction  from  Muhammed  El  Khoir,  whom 
he  was  afterwards  to  make  Emir  of  Berber.  At  a  later  period 
he  settled  on  the  island  of  Abba  in  the  White  Nile,  and  there 
he  soon  acquired  local  influence  and  fame  by  marrying  the 
daughters  ot  leading  Baggarah  Sheikhs,  and  by  the  assiJuitr 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  religious  exercises.  H« 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  natural  ability,  and  be 
certainly  showed  remarkable  tact  in  his  management  of  tbe 
wild  tribes  which  joined  his  standard.  Like  all  Xubiafls, 
he  was  very  superstitious,  a  believer  in  dreams  and  omens,  in 
the  virtue  of  charms  and  amulets,  and  in  the  {>ower  of  tbe 
Genii,  whose  Sultan,  Balkis,  the  'Lord  of  Eiistencc,*  was  bii 
familiar  spirit.  Nor  was  he  above  practising  the  Nubian  art  of 
bringing  tears  to  the  eyes,  when  occasion  needed,  by  touching 
them  with  a  finger-nail  under  which  pepper  had  previously  been 
concealed.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  personally  fanatical, 
and  to  have  treated  Christians  with  kindness  when  they  werr 
able  to  reach  his  presence;  but  he  was  quite  unable  to  control 
the  fanaticism  of  his  followers.  At  the  outset  of  his  carter 
Muhammed  Ahmed^s  secular  programme  was  to  drive  tbe 
Egyptians  from  the  Sudan  ;  to  restore  the  old  system  of  ad- 
ministering justice  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  ;  •  to 
abolish  all  taxes  except  the  time-honoured  tithe ;  and  to  par 
this  tax  and  all  spoil  captured  from  the  infidel  into  a  common 
Treasury  (Beit  ul  mal),  whence  it  was  afterwards  to  be  disbursed 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  He  appointed  four  Khalil's  as 
his  successors ;  and  Emirs  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country  and  conduct  the  military  operations  ;  and  his  wholt 
administrative  system  shows  how  much  he  had  come  under  tbe 
influence  of  Arab  customs  and  tradition  whilst  living  in  clo»e 
proximity  to  the  Baggarah  tribes.  His  religious  prognunmc 
was  to  reform  Islam  ;  to  bring  all  Moslem  countries  to  a  belter 
observance  of  the  true  faith,  by  conquest  if  necessary  ;  and 
finally  to  conquer  the  lands  of  the  Giaour.     There  is  no  doobl 
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thnt,  at  first,  Mubammed  Ahmed  honestly  believed  in  his 
<]ivine  mission  to  purify  Islam,  but  any  orthodox  views  which 
be  may  have  had  on  religion  did  not  stand  the  test  of  success. 
He  introduced  novelties  into  the  law  which  the  Prophet  had 
said  was  to  be  unchang^eable  ;  he  authorized  people  to  swear 
by  his  name  rather  than  by  that  of  God  ;  he  had  special  prayers 
prepared  in  which  his  name  took  the  place  usually  assigned 
to  that  of  the  Prophet ;  and  he  violated  the  hiws  which  regulate 
the  marriage  of  near  relations.  His  home  life  became  so  little 
like  that  of  a  saint,  that  those  nearest  to  him  no  longer  believed 
in  his  divine  mission;  the  Baggarah,  having  got  rid  of  the 
Egyptian,  were  ready  to  leave  the  Dongolawi,  who  had  become 
tbeir  leader,  to  his  fate ;  Sidi  Osman  and  the  Khatimiyeh  sect 
were  acquiring  greater  influence;  and  when  the  British  left 
Dongola  the  power  of  the  Mahdi,  as  a  religious  leader,  was 
rapidly  on  the  wane. 

In  1881  Muhammed  Ahmed  proclaimed  his  divine  mission  ; 
and  Raouf  Pasha,  instead  of  arresting  him  at  once,  sent  a 
commission  of  learned  Moslems  from  Khartum  to  discuss,  and 
report  upon,  his  religious  views.  The  report  was  disturbing, 
and  a  force  of  200  men  was  sent,  early  in  August,  to  bring 
bim  to  Khartum.  The  Mahdi  resisted  ;  the  officers  quarrelled 
with  each  other ;  every  possible  blunder  was  committed  ;  and 
not  half  of  the  force  returned  to  Khartum.  On  receiving 
news  of  this  disaster  the  Governor-General  lost  his  head  ;  he 
ordered  a  strong  force  to  assemble  at  Kawa,  kept  it  there  for 
more  than  a  month  <loing  nothing,  and  then  ordered  it  to 
disperse  ;  he  failed  to  realize  that  a  religious  impostor  must 
be  crushed  at  once  if  peace  is  to  be  preserved ;  and  he  lost  his 
opportunity.  In  December  the  Mudir  of  Fashoda,  acting  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  with  insufficient  means,  attacked 
ihe  Mahdi  in  Jcbel  Gadir,  and  was  destroyed  with  nearly  all  his 
force.  This  success  added  enormously  to  the  Mahdi's  prestige, 
and  the  rebellion  rapidly  spread  in  Darfur,  Kordolan,  and 
Sennar.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1882,  Yusuf  Pasha  and  a  large 
force,  which  had  been  collected  at  Kawa,  attacked  the  Mahdi 
and  shared  the  fate  of  the  Mudir  of  Fashoda  ;  the  force  was 
annihilated,  and  immense  spoil  in  arms  and  ammunition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Abd  el  Kadr  Pasha,  who  had 
reached  Khartum  on  the  11th  of  May  as  successor  to  Raouf 
Pasha,  at  once  telegraphed  for  reinforcements ;  but  at  that  time 
events  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  at  Cairo,  and  no  rein- 
forcements were  sent.  Meantime  the  rebellion  gathered  strength, 
and  early  in  September  the  Mahdi  ventured  to  attack  Obeid,  but 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.     England,  thus  far,  had  had   no 
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direct  interest  in  the  struggle  that  was  going  on,  bat  after  flff 
victory  of  Tell  cl  Kebir  tUe  late  of  the  Sudan,  no  less  than  that 
of  Egypt,  was  in  her  hands.  Unfortunately  the  Sudan  was  still 
looked  at  through  financial  spectacles;  it  did  not  pay  its  way, 
and  was  therefore  worthless — not  worth  the  life  of  a  British 
grenadier  ;  it  was  a  long  way  off  and  might  therefore  be  ignored; 
at  any  rate  England  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  country* 
Such  seem  to  have  been  the  argument  and  conclusion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  who  at  the  same  time,  with  extraordinary 
want  of  foresight,  and  want  of  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
ruling  classes  in  Egypt,  determined  that  the  Khedive  and  hi< 
Ministers  were  to  have  a  'free  hand*  in  dealing  with  the  Sudan. 
Soon  after  Tell  el  Kebir  a  demand  from  Khartum  for  10,rtO() 
Remington  rifles  drew  attention  to  the  Sudan  question,  and  a  pro- 
posal was  then  made  to  attempt  its  solution  by  the  rctrooessioo 
uf  Bogos  and  Galabat  to  Abyssinia  ;  the  evacuation  of  Kordoftn 
and  Darfur;  and  the  opening  up  of  the  Berber-Sawakin  road  for 
commerce  ;  as  a  preliminary  step,  two  officers  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  Sudan  to  report  on  the  conditiim  of  the  country.  Nothinjc 
was  done  until  the  24th  of  October,  1882,  when  the  Governor- 
General  reported  that  two  battalions  of  regular  troops  and  850 
Bashi  Buzuks  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Mahdi  whilst  on  tlveir 
way  to  Bara,  and  asked  to  be  reinforced  by  10,000  men.  The 
Egyptian  army  having  been  disbanded,  and  the  soldiers  aw! 
subaltern  officers  pardoned,  the  Egyptian  Government  bad  do 
force  at  its  disposal  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Govemor- 
GencraL  Suggestions  were  consequently  made  to  send  English 
officers  at  once  to  organize  the  defence  of  Khartum,  to  emplu/ 
the  Indian  Contingent,  then  on  its  way  to  Aden,  in  the  pacififa- 
tion  of  the  Sudan,  and  to  ask  General  Gordon,  who  was  then 
unemployed,  to  resume  his  old  post  as  Governor-General  of  the 
Sudan.  The  Egyptian  Government  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  General  Gordon  ;  Her  Majesty *8  Government  stated  that 
they  were  *  not  prepared  to  undertake  any  expe<]ition  into  th»* 
Sudan,'  and  that  they  were  *  unwilling  to  take  any  responsibility 
for  the  proposed  expedition  or  military  operations  in  that  di*- 
trict ;  *  they  assented  to  certain  officers  proceeding  to  the  Sudan  to 
make  enquiries,  but  only  on  the  distinct  understanding,  that  they 
should  *  under  no  circumstances  assume  to  act  in  any  roilitiry 
rapacity.*  England  having  refused  her  assistance,  the  Egvptiiin 
Government  determined  to  raise  10,000  men  from  the  oU 
soldiers  of  Arabi's  army,  who  were  the  only  trained  men  in  the 
country.  Her  Majesty's  Government  offered  no  advice,  expressed 
no  opinion,  but  British  troops  held  Egypt  in  a  vice;  whilst  th» 
unfortunate  fellahin,  who  had  been  so  recently  pardoned,  were 
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dragged  from  their  homes  and  sent  ia  chains  to  perish  miserably 
in  the  Sudan  ;  *  as  a  result  of  the  policy  then  pursued,  10,000 
bared  bones  lie  whitening  on  the  plains  of  Kordofan.  How  the 
War  Minister  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  when  he  assured 
Sir  Edward  Malet  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in 
Egypt  from  raising  these  troops,  and  how  he  must  have  chuckled 
at  the  idea  of  so  easily  ridding  the  country  of  the  fellah  army, 
which  had  driven  him  and  his  Turkish  colleagues  from  oflTice  1 

Her  Majesty's  Government  having  decided  that  British  officers 
were  not  to  render  any  military  assistance  to  the  Egyptians  in 
the  Sudan,  one  officer  only  was  sent  to  Khartum  on  a  mission 
of  enquiry.  Lieut.-Colonel  Stewart,  the  officer  selected,  had 
previously  distinguished  himself,  whilst  a  military  Consul  in 
Anatolia,  by  the  clearness  and  frankness  of  his  reports,  no  less 
than  by  the  tact  which  he  had  shown  in  dealing  with  natives, 
and  by  two  remarkable  journeys  which  he  had  made  in  Meso- 
potamia* and  Kurdistan.  He  remained  at  Khartum  nearly  three 
months,  and  his  reports!  from  that  place  more  than  sustained 
the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired.  His  private  corre- 
spondemie  shows  how  hopeless  he  considered  the  solution  of  the 
iudan  question,  if  it  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Egyptian  troops 
ibnd  Turkish  Faslias,  who  were  constantly  intriguing  agains^t 
each  other  and  receiving  the  most  embarrassing  and  bizarre 
orders  from  Cairo.  At  Sawdkin,  Colonel  Stewart  found  the 
officers  who  were  on  their  way  to  suppress  the  rebellion  anxiously 
enquiring  whether  the  Muhdi  was  not  gifted  with  supernatural 
power,  and  whether  he  was  not  able  to  turn  their  powder  into 
water.  From  Khartum  he  writes  that  the  officers  of  an  Egyptian 
battalion  had  been  arrested  for  refusing  to  march  against  40O 
Arabs,  and  declaring  that  they  had  been  sent  to  the  Sudan  to  be 
massacred,  but  that  instead  of  being  tried  and  shot,  the  thanks 
of  the  Khedive  had  been  conveyed  to  them  for  their  admirable 
conduct;  and  again,  on  the  ^Oth  of  January,  1883: — 

*  The  troops  are  bo  utterly  cowardly  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  sympathy  with  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  were  I  to  stop  hero 
much  longer  I  should  become  a  rebel.  1  hear  an  order  has  been 
given  to  arm  tho  lirst  rank  uf  the  Kgyptiaus  with  bhielde.  ...  1 
would  pive  anything  to  rco  an  Kgyptian  regiment  preparing  for  tho 
field ;  tlie  officorij  weeping  and  trembling  with  fear  and  tho  soldiers 
preparing  to  iix  ehiclds.  .  .  .  What  with  crow's  feet  and  shields  thoy 


*  By  u  curioua  roiitrldenco  Ambi  Pa^hu,  whoso  scutoace  uf  death,  had  been 
mmniuted  to  perpetiml  exilo,  was  leax'iDg  Hucz  for  hU  pUiuant  homo  in  Oylnn, 
wbiiitt  tbv  ]>ttrdoued  wldiera  of  bis  old  regiment  wore  Btartiug  for  their  buit  homo 
in  Kordoran. 

t  See  Pariiamcntury  Popcrs,  1,  5,  G.  11,  13.    '  Egypt*  (1863). 
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ATO  a  nice  army,  and  worthy  of  being  commanded  bj  their 
officers.' — 'Private  Correspondence,'  1883. 

Of  the  political  situation  he  writes : — 

*  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  think  of  the  Egyptian 
tion  here.  That  they  are  both  morally  and  physically  ui»fit  to 
this  country  is  evident  .  .  .  We  may  certainly  lay  it  down  a8  oa 
axiom  that  tho  Egyptians  cannot  govern  the  country,  and  if  thoy 
mean  to  retain  their  hold  here  they  muet  employ  a  few  strangers  in 
high  positions.  This  will  doubtless  entail  jealousies  and  heart-burn- 
ings, but  I  can  ace  no  other  solution.  Either  employ  decent  £tm>- 
peans  or  vacate  the  country.  ...  If  there  is  anything  more  certain, 
to  my  miud,  than  another,  it  is  that  the  EgyptiauB  aro  absolutely 
unfit  to  hold  this  country  with  a  view  of  doing  any  good.  If  thii 
rebellion  were  successfully  put  an  end  to,  I  venture  to  say  that  befu» 
very  long  another  and  perhaps  more  formidable  one  would  ftrise.' — 
'Private  Correspondence,*  1883. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  1883,  the  Govemor-GeaenJ 
was  ordered  to  concentrate  all  the  troops  in  the  Sudan  «t 
Khartum  ;  but  as  the  order  would  have  entailed  tbe  evacUAUO0 
of  the  country,  it  was  not  carried  out;  and  early  in  March  br 
was  dismissed  through  one  of  those  harem  intrigues  whicti 
disgrace  Oriental  Courts.  Abd  el  Kadr  is  described  by  Colonel 
Stewart  as  the  best,  most  active,  and  energetic  Pasha  he  hui 
met  in  the  Sudan.  He  bad  worked  hard  whilst  getting  tin? 
troops  into  something  like  order ;  had  sharply  defeated  the 
Arabs  in  Sennar;  and  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  confident 
of  the  people.  His  successor,  Alacddin  Pasha,  who  bad  reached 
Khartum  in  February,  with  a  Firman  to  be  used  when  Cairo 
ordered,  was  a  man  of  very  different  character.  Well  might 
Colonel  Stewart  write  : — 

*  The  (Government,  rebellion,  <&c,,  here  is  a  sort  of  burlesque.  I 
assure  you  I  oomctimoe  think  I  am  in  a  dream.  Buttalioos  of 
soldiers  running  away  from  a  few  hnndrod  rebels  armed  with  laooM; 
childitih  orders  sent  from  Cairo ;  official  intriguing  against  ofBoial,  Jke. 
What  a  miserable  force  these  Oriental  Governments  are  !  The  nistf 
of  a  Pasha  and  the  sight  of  a  tarbush  fills  me  with  disgust,  azml 
such  is  my  contempt  for  them  all,  I  doubt  if  I  could  put  on  a  f«i 
without  feeling  a  loss  of  self-rospect.' — 'Private  Corre8pond«sto«,* 
1883. 

Whilst  Colonel  Stewart  was  at  Khartum  two  events  occuned 
which  added  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the  Mahdi ;  Bara  sur- 
rendered on  the  5tb,  and  Obeid  on  the  17th  of  January  ;  and  by 
the  fall  of  the  latter  place  5000  rifles,  5  guns,  and  large  stores  of 
ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  ri^iing  in 
Kordofan  was  caused  by  the  incapacity,  harshness,  and  shame- 
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less  venality  of  Muhammcd  Said  Pa&ha,  a  Rumellan  Turk,  who 
had  filled  several  posts  in  the  country,  and  wliilst  so  doing  had 
incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of  Klias  Pasha,  the  largest  land  and 
ftlat'c-owner,  and  the  most  inQuential  man  in  Kordofan.  Elias 
Pasha,  who  is  father-in-law  of  Zebehr  Pasha,  invited  the 
Alahdi  to  Kordofan  in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  Muhammcd 
^^aid,  and  his  hicat  influence  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
sbels  in  the  struggle  that  followed.  The  Kgyptian  troops,  who 
were  entrenched  in  the  Government  buildings  at  Obeid,  held 
out  until  they  had  nothing  left  to  eat  but  the  leathern  thongs 
of  the  native  beds,  steeped  in  water.  On  the  17th  of  January 
the  dervishes  entered,  without  fighting,  and  found  the  Governor, 
who  had  previously  tried  in  vain  to  blow  up  the  magazine, 
seated  on  his  divan  with  folded  arms ;  they  took  him  at 
once  to  the  Mahdi,  and  he  was  afterwards  sold  for  forty 
dollars  and  cruelly  murdered. 

The  command  of  the  troops  raised  for  service  in  the  Sudan 
ID  the  manner  we  have  describe<l  was  given  to  Suleiman  Pasha 
Niazi,  a  veteran  seventy  years  old,  rather  deaf  and  rather  blind ; 
the  second  in  command  was  Hussein  Pasha  Suri,  whose  incom- 
petence was  shown  when  the  course  of  events  afterwards  left 
him  senior  officer  in  the  Sudan.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Egyptian  Government  asked  for  the  services  of  a  first-rate 
British  officer  to  act  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  force ;  the 
request  was  refused,  but  they  were  allowed  to  employ  Colonel 
Hicks,  a  retired  ofliccr  of  the  Indian  army.  Colonel  Hicks 
had  served  with  distinction  in  India,  but  he  was  completely 
ignorant  of  the  country,  people  and  language,  and,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Government,  he  was  obliged 
to  select  his  staOf  from  retired  officers  and  civilians  who 
hapfiened  to  be  at  Cairo  at  the  time,  and  who,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  equally  ignorant  of  the  language  and  people. 
Colonel  Hicks  reached  Khartum  on  the  4th  of  March,  11^83.  At 
that  time  Kordofan  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Mahdi ;  Darfur  and 
Bahr  Ghazal  were  holding  out,  and  Abd  el  Kadr  had  given 
the  rebels  a  severe  check  in  Sennar.  He  found  such  confusion 
in  the  administration,  such  distrust  and  intrigue,  that  he  could 
get  nothing  done ;  the  troops  were  in  rags,  from  four  to  six 
months'  pay  in  arreur,  and  actually  selling  grain  to  the  rebels  ; 
there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  provisions  ;  and  the  steamers 
were  out  of  repair,  in  spite  of  tliese  dilTiculties,  Hicks  defeated 
the  rebels  at  Marabich  on  the  2yih  of  April,  and  freed  Sennar  of 
the  Mahdi's  troops ;  he  then  proceeded  to  withdraw  his  army  to 
Khartum.  Colonel  Hicks  had  now  carried  out  his  original  pro- 
grammey  the  pacification  of  the  Eastern  Sudan,  and  it  would 
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have  been  well  if  he  had  been  alloweJ,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*  to  keep  the  two  rivers  and  province  of  Sennar,  and  wail  for 
Kordofan  to  settle  itself/  Unfortunatelj  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, elated  by  his  success,  ordered  him  to  re-conquer  Kordofaa, 
in  defiance  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  Lord  DufTerin,  and 
approved  by  Her  Slajesty's  Government,  that  Kpypt  shonld 
abandon  Darfur  and  Kor<lf)fan,  and  be  content  with  maintain- 
ing her  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces  of  Khartum  and  Seonar. 
The  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  drawn  (June  5thj 
to  this  ne>v  departure  by  Sir  E,  Malet,  who,  after  reporting  thai 
Colonel  Hicks  had  asked  for  GOOO  additional  men,  and  that 
Egypt  could  not  supply  the  necessary  funds,  stated  that, — 

*  Uuder  these  circuinstances,  a  question  arieeB  oa  to  whvtbcr 
General  Hicks  shonld  be  instructed  to  confine  liiinself  to  tnaistain- 
ing  the  present  supremacy  of  the  Khedive  in  the  regions  between  tlu 
Blue  and  White  Nilcs.'— '  Egypt/  Ko.  22,  1883. 

On  the  llth  of  June  the  following  answer  was  sent: — 

*  Report  decision  of  Egyptian  Groyemmont  as  eoon  as  jotl  cas, 
taking  care  to  o^or  no  advice,  but  pointing  ont  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  should  clearly  make  up  their  minds  what  their  policy  i* 
to  be,  and  carefully  consider  the  question  in  its  financial  a8i)6ct*— 
'  Egypt,*  No.  22,  1883. 

A  simple  telegram  insisting  that  the  policy  already  laid  down 
was  to  be  carried  out  would  have  saved  Hicks  and  his  artnr; 
but  no  objection  was  raised  to  the  expedition,  or  to  the  supplj 
of  the  necessary  funds  from  the  Egyptian  Treasury,  and  thii 
may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  tacit  approval.  Hicks's  posi- 
tion as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  an  incompetent  Turkish  Pasha  hwi 
from  the  first  been  a  false  one  ;  it  soon  became  intolerable.  On  tht 
13th  of  May  he  asked  that  he  might  be  placed  *  in  indisputable 
command;'  on  the  28th  he  is  told  that  he  cannot  be  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  as  'the  nomination  of  a  Christian  would 
fan  fanaticism ; '  on  the  28th  of  June  he  asked  that  be  might  be 
recalled  ;  on  the  22nd  of  July  Sir  E.  Alalet  informed  him  that 
he*  hoped  to  get  Suleiman  recalled  or  forced  into  obedience;' 
and  on  the  23rd  of  July  he  resigned  his  appointment.  In  the 
end  Suleiman  Pasha  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  Hicks, 
having  withdrawn  his  resignation,  was  appointed  Commander* 
in-Chief.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  repeatedly  laid  down 
that  they  were  *  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  operations  in  the 
Sudan,*  or  'for  the  appointment  or  actions  of  General  Hicks;* 
but  their  attitude  towards  that  officer,  as  represented  by  their 
Agent  at  Cairo,  was  certainly,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  some- 
thing more  than  friendly  neutrality. 
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On  iho.  9th  of  September  Hicks's  Ill-fated  army,  10,000  strong, 
left  Omdurman  ;  on  the  21st  it  was  at  Duaim,  the  point  at 
which  it  was  to  leave  the  Nile;  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  it 
had  reached  Sarakna,  whence  the  last  despatch  received  from 
General  Hicks  was  dated.  Of  its  further  progress  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  there  were  constant  dissensions  between 
Hicks  and  Alaeddin,  the  Governor-General,  who  accompanied 
the  force,  and  thnt  all  messengers  to  and  from  Khartum  were 
captured  and  taken  lo  Obeid.  Every  detail  of  the  advance  was 
known  to  the  Mahdi,  who  quietly  waited  for  his  prey  until  it 
arrived,  in  the  first  week  in  November,  in  the  neig^hbourhood 
of  Obeid.  Then,  as  previously  arranged,  the  guides  led  the 
doomed  force  into  a  district  where  there  was  no  water.  The 
soldiers,  maddened  with  thirst,  broke  their  ranks,  and  refused  to 
obey  their  officers,*  and  whilst  disorder  reigned  supreme,  the 
wild  tribesmen  of  Kordofan  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  un- 
wieldy column.  The  scene  which  followed  may  be  imagined, 
it  cannot  be  described.  A  ghastly  pyramid  of  skulls  now 
marks  the  spot  where  10,000  men  perished,  and  will  remain  for 
many  years  a  monument  to  the  policy  which  allowed  Egypt  a 
*  free  hand'  in  the  Sudan. 

The  news  of  this  appalling  disaster  reached  Cairo  and  London 
on  the  21st  of  November,  and  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  troops  from  Cairo,  which  was  about  to  be  put  in 
operation,  was  at  once  countermanded.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were,  however,  still  averse  to  British  intervention  in  the 
Sudan.  On  the  1st  of  December,  General  Gordon's  services 
were  again  offered  to  the  Egyptian  Government  and  again 
declined;  on  the  3rd  of  December,  the  Egyptian  Government 
were  informed  that  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  Sudan  rested  with  them,  and  that  they  must  not 
look  for  any  material  assistance  from  England  ;  and  on  the  16th, 
they  were  further  informed  that  there  was  no  idea  of  sending 
British  or  Indian  troops  to  the  Sudan,  but  that  they  might 
employ  Turkish  troops  if  the  Sultan  would  pay  for  them  I  They 
were  at  the  same  time  advised  to  abandon  all  territory  south  of 
Wady  Haifa.  The  Egyptian  Government  replied  on  the  31st, 
that  they  could  not  agree  to  the  abandonment  of  territory  which 
tbey  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Egypt ; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1884,  Sherif  Pasha  proposed  to  ask 
the  Porte  to  lend  10,000  men  to  open  up  the  Sawiikin-Berber 
road,    and    hold    the   country.     On    the    4th   of  January    Her 

*  See  the  tonchini;  remnl  bBstUv  wntten,  by  an  Egyptian  officer,  when  all 
hope  va£  lost,  iu  Appendix  F^  ^ook  L,  of  the  'Jouroal  of  Major-Geneml 
C  6.  GordoD  at  Khartum.' 
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Majesty's  Government  answered  that  they  adhered  to  the  vicwj 
they  had  previously  expressed,  and  that  they  desired  thi? 
Egyptian  forces  to  be  withdrawn  from  Khartum  as  well  u 
from  the  interior  of  the  Sudan  ;  Sir  E.  Barin^^  was  instructed 
at  the  same  time  to  inform  the  Khedive  that  the  Egyptian 
Ministers  must  follow  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
or  resign.  The  Egyptian  Ministry,  with  a  show  of  indepead- 
encc  for  which  no  one  had  ^iven  them  credit,  resigned.  And 
Nubar  Pasha  came  into  office  pledged  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
evacuating  the  Sudan. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  Sir  E.  Baring  was  asked  wheiha 
General  Gordon  or  Sir  C.  Wilson  would  be  of  assistance  under 
the  altered  circumstances  in  Egypt.  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  their  services  could  be  utilized  at  present.  On  the  loth, 
Lord  Granville  telegraphed  that  he  had  heard  indirectly  thii 
Gordon  was  ready  to  go  straight  to  Sawakin.  On  the  Ifilb, 
Sir  E.  Baring  telegraphed  that  the  Egyptian  Ministry  wishnl 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  select  a  well-qualified  British 
officer  to  go  to  Khartum,  and  that  '  he  would  be  given  fall 
powers,  both  civil  and  military,  to  conduct  the  retreat;*  he 
added  that  Gordon  would  be  the  best  man.*  On  the  Idth, 
Gordon  and  Stewart  left  England  for  the  Sudan,  and  no  two 
officers  ever  started  on  a  difficult  service  under  more  peculiar 
circumstances.  Gordon  was  on  his  way  to  the  Congo,  full  of 
a  scheme  for  putting  an  cmi  to  the  slave-hunts  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  by  pushing  up  from  the  Congo  with  a  small  force  of 
Houssas,  and  then  organizing  the  Niam  Niam,  and  other  non- 
Moslem  tribes,  to  resist  the  Arab  slave-hunters.  He  was  re- 
called from  Brussels,  and  his  account  of  his  interviews  with 
Lord  VVolseley  and  the  Ministers  has  been  published  bv 
Mr.  Barnes.t  Colonel  Stewart  was  'on  leave*  in  London, 
waiting  final  instructions  for  a  mission  with  which  he  was  to  be 
entrusted.  Between  3  and  4  P.M.  on  the  18th,  Lord  VVolseley 
sent  for  him,  introduced  him  to  General  Gordon,  and  told  him 
he  was  to  start  that  night  for  the  Sudan ;  Colonel  Stewarl 
mentioned  his  mission,  and  was  told  Government  wished  hin 


*  In  his  telrF?n<iii  of  the  16th,  Sir  E.  Daring  tilntcs  that '  It  vas  intended  to 
despatch  Abd  o1  Kador,  the  nf>w  Ministfr  of  Whf.  to  Khartouni :  \\v  si  Alt 
accepted,  but  now  d«olitios  to  en.'  \Ve  hitve  reason  to  believe  that  Abd  el  Kndt 
WAS  perfratly  ready  U>  go  to  Khartum  on  tlie  scile  condition,  thut  the  abaaddo- 
Bent  of  the  Sudan  vas  not  to  be  annonncc-d  until  ho  hw\  roadv  omuimanti 
ftr  the  withdmwnl  of  tlie  Rnrriftonfi  nod  rivil  employefi.  He  was  tidd  thai  Her 
Ibjcsty'a, ^^'^'^'^'^'°^°'  inbiattd  on  procluimiu^^  the  abandonment  of  the  8ndKB 
at  once,  and  ho  tfaerenpuu  declined  to  gii.  On  (he  ITtli,  the  day  after  8)r  V- 
Bariug'a  telcgraxn  was  sent,  ibo  poUcy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govermnent  ««■  tnide 
public  at  Siiu-tUdn,  with  motit  diauatruus  resulUi. 

t  'CharloB  George  Gordon.     A  fiketch.'     Ijondon,  18S5. 
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■to  go  with  Gordon.  At  the  very  outset  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  divergence  ol"  opinion  with  regard  to  the  scope  of 
Oordon's  mission.  Lord  Granville's  instructions  to  hiin  were 
-to  report  *  on  the  military  situation  in  the  Sudan,  and  on  the 
measures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  for  the  security 
of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  still  holding  positions  in  that  country, 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  European  population  in  Khartum.' 
Oeneral  Gordon  understood  that  his  mission  was  to  be  an 
active,  not  a  passive  one.  Of  his  interview  with  the  Ministers 
he  says :  *  I  went  in  and  saw  them.  They  said,  *'  Did  Wolseley 
tell  you  our  orders  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  *'  You  will  not 
^arantee  future  government  of  Sudan,  and  you  wish  me  to  go 
up  and  evacuate  now?"  They  said,  "Yes,"  and  it  was  over, 
and  i  left  at  8  P.M.  for  Calais.'  Colonel  Stewart's  view  of  the 
mission  was  the  same.      He  writes  : — 

*  It  has  been  definitely  settled  that  the  Sudan  is  to  be  evacoaied 
eo4le  que  coute,  and  wo  are  going  to  Khartum  to  manage  the  aSaii*.  .  .  . 
It  is  ft  big  job  to  midertake,  and  I  can  ouly  hope  we  may  como  well 
out  of  it.  I  do  not  disguise  tho  danger,  hut  both  Gordon  and  I  feel 
that  we  are  doing  what  is  right,  and  helping  to  poll  our  country  out 
of  a  serious  difficulty.  .  .  .  Oar  ouly  cbanoo  ia  bribery,  corruption, 
personal  influence,  and  daring.' — *  Private  Correspondence/  1884. 

Gordon's  original  intention  was  to  proceed  direct  to  Saw^kin 
and  work  through  Sidi  Osman  of  Kassala,  Sheikh  Musa  of  the 
Hadendowa,  and  the  Beni  Amr  tribe;  and  then,  after  pacifying 
the  Eastern  Sudan,  to  proceed  to  Khartum  and  establish  some 
form  of  government.  His  plan  was  to  restore  the  country  to  the 
*  different  petty  sultans  who  existed  at  the  time  of  Mehemet 
jMi's  conquest  and  whose  families  still  exist.'  He,  and  Colonel 
Stewart  also,  felt  that  his  mission  would  be  a  failure  if  any 
intrigues  against  it  were  permitte<l  at  Cairo,  and  he  asked  that 
^cbehr  Pasha  might  be  removed  from  E^ypt,  as  be  was  well 
known  to  be  hostile,  and  to  have  much  influence  in  the  Sudan. 
On  arrival  at  Port  Said,  Gordon  was  informed  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  wished  him  to  go  to  Cairo,  and  that  Zebehr  could  not 
be  removed.  At  Cairo  Gordon  received  further  instructions  from 
Sir  E.  Baring,  which,  though  somewhat  vaguely  worded,  converted 
bis  passive  mission  to  report  into  an  active  one,  to  evacuate  the 
Sudan  and  restore  the  country  to  the  petty  sultans.  He  was 
also  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  and  given  two 
sets  oi  Firmans  and  Proclamations,  in  one  of  which  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Sudan  was  proclaimed.  Gordon  had  been  particu- 
larly anxious  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Sudan  as  British 
■Commissioner,  and  not  as  an  Egyptian  official^  and  that  the 
firitish  Government  should  be  mentioned  in  all  Proclamations; 
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yet  he  went  to  Khartum  as  Governor-General,  and  the  Dritub 
Government  was  not  mentioned.    By  this  omission  Gordon  aoil 
Stewart  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  simply  English- 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive.     How  the  chang-c  occuircd 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Gordon,  throughout 
his  mission,  ac(|uiesced  in  the  decisions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment,  and   their  representative  at  Cairo,   in   a   manner  which 
surprised  those  who  knew  his  impetuous  character  and  impatience 
of  control.     He  probably  felt,  that  he  had   undertaken  a  work 
from  which  he  could  not  draw  back,  and  that,  even  when  every 
request  he  made  was  refused,  he  could  not  in    honour   resij^ 
and  leave  to  their  fate  those  he  had  been  sent  to  save.     Raitlr 
has  an  officer  sent  on  a  dangerous  mission  received  less  support 
from  his   Government,     It  may  have  been  a  wrong  policy  to 
send    Liin,    but    having  been    sent    on    an    Imperial    duty,  he 
should  have  been  supported  with  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire. 
When  Gordon  found   that   Zebehr  was    not   to  be  remoTed 
from  Egypt,  he  asked  for  an  inter\*iew,  with  a   view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  Zebehr,  by  far  the  ablest  man  the  Sudan   hoi 
producc<l,  was  still    hostile  to  him.     An  interview,  thoroughlt 
Oriental  in  character,  followed,  and  the  impression   left  upon 
those    who  witnessed  it  was  that   the  two   men  couH  not  lire 
together  in  the  Sudan.      Gordon  afterwards  repeatedly  asked 
that  Zebehr  might  be  sent  to  him  at  Khartum  ;  his  view  was 
that   Zel>ehr    was  the  only  man  capable  of  forming  a    native 
Government  in  the  Sudan  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Mahdi ; 
and  that  Zebehr*s  open  hostility  in  the  Sudan,  should  matten 
come  to   the  worst,   would   be  less  dangerous  than   his   secret 
intrigues  at  Cairo.     On  the  other  hand.  Her  Majesty's  Govero- 
meni  were  advised  that  Gordon's   life  would   be  endangered  if 
Zebehr  went  to  the  Sudan ;  and  they  had   to  look  at  the   ques- 
tion  from  a  larger  point  of  view,  namely,   how  far  an   ind»s 
pendent  Slave   State  under    a  clever,  unscrupulous    man    like 
Zebehr,  who  was  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French  part^ 
at  Cairo,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  position  of  Euglami  in 
EgyjU.     There  was,  too,  reason  to  believe  that  Zebehr  had  medi- 
tated treachery  when  he  was  raising  black  troops  for  service  st 
Sawiikin.     Her  Majesty's  Government  decided,  and  we  think 
rightly,  not  to  send  him  to  the  Sudan. 

General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart  left  Cairo  on  tie 
26th  of  January,  accompanied  by  Abd  ul  Shakur,  the  newly- 
appointed  Sultan  of  Darfur,  and  his  twenty-three  wives.  GordoD 
had  asked  for  a  Sultan  of  the  old  reigning  family  of  DaifoTi 
but,  with  strange  carelessness,  a  most  useless  man,  who  was  not 
the  rightful  heir,  was  selected.    On  arrival  at  Siut,  Gordon  met 
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with  a  reception,  or  rather  non-reception,  which  showed  only 
toil  clearly  the  real  feeling  towards  him  of  the  Egyptian 
Ministers.  Travelling  as  Governor-General  he  should  have 
been  met  and  welcomed  by  the  local  officials,  but  no  one  was 
at  the  railway  station  to  receive  him,  and  he  was  ig^nored  as 
completely  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  tourist.  This  unusual 
and  unnecessary  slight  produce<l  a  very  painful  impression  on 
both  officers. 

On  the  11th  of  February  Gordon  received  the  news  of  General 
Baker's  defeat  at  Teb — a  defeat  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  rising  of  the  tribes  near  Kassala.  He  had,  whilst  at  Cairo, 
been  strongly  in  favour  of  recalling  Baker  from  Sawakin,  and 
now,  in  reply  to  Lord  Granville's  question,  whether  he  could 
suggest  anything  respecting  Sinkat  or  Tokar,  he  replied  : 

'  About  Tokar  and  Sinkat  you  can  do  nothing  except  by  proclaim- 
ing that  the  chiefs  of  tribes  should  como  to  Khartoum  to  assembly  of 
Kotftbles,  when  the  independence  of  the  Soudan  will  be  deeidod.' — 
'Egypt;  8,  1884,  p.  3, 

This  answer  was  received  in  London  on  the  12th,  and  the 
same  day  Her  Majesty's  Government  ordered  Sir  Gerald  Graham 
to  proceed  to  Sawakin.  Gordon  was  Governor-General  of  the 
Sudan,  and  bad  been  given  full  powers  for  dealing  with  all 
questions  connected  with  it  ;  yet  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
after  repeatedly  professing  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Sudan,  took  part  of  the  question  out  of  his  hands,  and, 
contrary  to  his  advice,  sent  a  British  force  to  Sawakin. 

When  General  Graham's  expedition  had  become  an   accom- 
plished fact,   and  Osman   DJgna   had   been    defeated   at    Teb, 
Gordon  and  Stewart  strongly  urged  *  the  desirability*  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  success  of  their  mission,  of  opening  out  the 
Berber-Suakin   route,'  aud   that   a   force  of   British   or   Indian 
cavalry  should  be  sent  through  from  Sawakin   to  Berber,     In 
forwarding  these  telegrams  on  the  4th  of  March,  Sir  E.  Baring 
stated  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  latter  proposal,  and  on  the 
tith  of  March  he  adds  :   ^  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  recommend 
any  English  troops  being  sent   to  Berber.*     By  the  24th,  how- 
ever, be  had  so  far  changed   his  mind  as  to  recommend  that 
.a  portion  of  General  Graham's  army  should  be  sent  to  Berber, 
with    instructions  io  open    up   communication   with   Khartum. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  Her  Majesty's  Government  stated  that 
they  were  *  not  prepared  to  send  troops  to  Berber ; '  and  on  the 
23rcl,   that  *  having  regard  to   the   dangers    of   the  climate  of 
the  Soudan  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
Hsk    from  a  military  point  of  view/   they  did   *  not  think   it 
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justifiable  to  send  a  British  expedition  to  Berber.'  In  th 
lowing  year  they  did  not  hesitate  to  send  out  an  expedition  in 
February,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  attempting  to  reach 
Berber.  After  General  Graham*s  second  victory  at  Tamai  the 
road  to  Berber  lay  open  to  him.  There  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  it  was  quite  feasible  at  that  time  to  push  a  smiJl 
force  across  the  desert  from  Sawiikin,  and  the  presence  st 
Berber  of  even  the  two  hundred  men  Gordon  had  demanded, 
would  have  secured  that  place  and  have  enabled  the  garriaoDi 
to  retire  in  safety. 

After  his  arrival  at  Khartum,  Gordon  asked  that  a  few 
British  or  Indian  troops  might  be  sent  to  Assuan  or  Wady 
Haifa;  and  in  forwarding  his  request  added  that  they  ^woald 
run  no  more  risk  than  Nile  tourists,  and  would  have  the  best 
effect;'  yet  Sir  E.  Baring  writes  that  he  'certainly  would  not 
risk  sending  so  small  a  body  as  one  hundred  men,*  and  nothing 
was  done.  Meantime  the  Arabs  were  closing  round  Khartum, 
and  about  the  middle  of  March  M,  Cuzzi,  Gordon's  agent  at 
Berber,  sent  a  6rst  warning  note  from  that  place.  It  is  paiDfal 
to  read  the  piteous  apprals  for  assistance  made  by  M.  Cu7xi  and 
Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa,  the  Governor,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
discredit^ible  than  the  manner  in  which  they  were  neglected. 
From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  day  of  Muhammed  el  KbeiM 
arrival,  as  the  Mahdi's  Emir,  in  the  vicinity  of  Berber,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  fully  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  rebellion  in  that  district.  No  steps  were  taken  to  reinforce 
the  garrison^  or  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa, 
which,  after  the  removal  of  General  Graham's  force  from 
Sawdkin,  had  become  of  vital  importance  to  Gordon.  Diacw- 
sions  as  to  the  prudence  of  sending  troops  to  Wady  Haifa  were 
still  going  on  when  Berber  fell,  and  more  than  a  month  after- 
wards the  first  British  troops  left  Siut  for  Assuan. 

When  Gordon  reached  Berber,  he  committed  a  political 
blunder  which  had  serious  ulterior  consequences.  He  nominated 
a  Provisional  Government  or  Council  ;  showed  the  members  the 
Firman  which  proclaimed  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan ;  and 
issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  Berber  to  be  henceforth  inde- 
pendent  of  Cairo.*       During   the    excitement    caused   by  this 


*  Tbo  rosult  WW.  that  soon  after  Gordon  left,  the  aiembcrs  entovd  islo  rm* 
mnnicatinn  with  tho  Mahdi,  nnd  became  some  of  hiK  strongost  adbereat^ 
8uleiman  Wad  Gamr.  tbo  murderer  of  Ool.  Stewart,  was  one  of  the  mcsnbcn.  b 
like  mftiiner  the  pruclamatlou  of  the  abandnnnient  of  tlio  Sudoa  at  SawtkiSiA 
tht>  17th  of  Jannary,  arrcbttd  tbf  movLuicnt  which  had  Si.-t  in,  in  favour  of  mIbI^ 
BioD,  aud  Willi  the  pruxiniutc  CHum;  uf  thu  foil  of  Stiiknt.  Thu  Kj>di  and  othA 
left  Bnwakin  tho  same  evening  to  juin  Osman  Digiia,  and  sprmd  sbrnad  lb> 
news  that  tho  IHnglijih  were  going  to  hand  tho  Sudan  over  to  the  Hahdi 
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Lnnouncement,  the  Notables  asked  Gordon  whether  the  Slave- 
rade  Convention  with  England,  which  he  had  promnlgated  in 
l877,  would  be  enforced.  To  sueh  a  question  Gordon  could 
;;ive  bat  one  answer,  '  No/  and  he  issued  a  Proclamation 
rhich  gave  no  fresh  encouragement  to  the  Slave-trade,  and 
imply  recognized  a  state  of  affairs  that  resulted  from  the 
>oiicy  of  Her  Majesty's  Cioverninent. 

Throughout  Gordon's  mission,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
:crtaia  reserve  in  the  reiutions  between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
nent  and  himself.  It  is  evident  that  when  Gordon  left  England 
le  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  change  that  had  taken 
►lace  in  the  Sudan  since  he  had  quilted  it,  and  the  prestige  that 
be  Alahdi  had  acquired  by  the  destruction  of  lltcks's  army. 
le  must  have  felt,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Khartum,  that  he 
oukl  not,  unaided,  carry  out  his  instructions ;  yet  he  never 
nade  any  direct  appeal  for  assistance, — -perhaps  no  man  would 
ave  done  so  under  the  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
ler  Majesty's  Government  must  have  known,  from  Gordon's 
plegrams,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan  and  the  restoration 
f  the  country  to  the  petty  sultans  was  more  difficult  than  had 
;een  supposed,  and  that  it  could  not  be  effected  without  their 

ranee.  They  did  not,  however,  recal  Gordon;  they  gave 
no  definite  instructions;  and  the  assistance,  when  sent, 
rrivcd  loo  late.  Gorrh)n's  feelings  on  the  subject  are  recorded 
a  bis  'Journal':  '  Had  they  telegraphtnl  (when  Baring  tele- 
rapbed  to  Cuzzi,  29th  March,  which  arrived  here,  saying, 
*  No  British  troops  are  coming  to  Berber,  negociations  going 
n  about  opening  road — Graham  was  about  to  attack  Osmaa 
)igna"),  **  Shift  for  yourself,"  why  nothing  would  have  been 
aid  ;  but  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  say  they 
rere  going  to  abandon  the  garrisons,  and  therefore  "  shift  for 
ourself."'  (Page  149.) 

Whilst  General  Hicks  was  making  preparations  for  his  dis- 
{trous  campaign,  a  rebelliim  unexpectedly  broke  out  amongst 
ae  Ethiopic  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Sudan.  These  tribes  had, 
.nee  they  passed  under  Egyptian  rule,  been  on  friendly  terms 
ith  the  Government ;  and  they  were  so  little  fanatical,  that 
tiring  the  troubled  period  of  1882  the  Sheikhs  had  protected  the 
hristians  at  Sawakin  and  prevented  a  pronunciamienlo  in  favour 
r  Arabi  Pasha.  Early  in  1883,  however,  the  tribes  were  called 
pon  to  supply  an  enormous  number  of  camels  for  the  transport 
r  soldiers  and  supplies  to  Berber.  They  were  promised  seven 
icjidiehs  per  camel  for  the  journey;  but,  when  pay  day  came, 
tcy  were  only  given  one  ;  the  difference  is  said  to  have  gone 
ito    the  pockets  of  the  Governor  of  the  Eastern  Sudan  and 
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his  fricnils.     This  created  a  widespread  feeling  of  discontent, 
ami   wUca   Osman   Digna  arrived,   late   in   July,    to  plead  the 
Mahdi^s  cause  in  the   Erkowit  Mountains^  he  found  the  grounil 
partly  prepared  for  hloi,  and  preached  to  no  unwilling  ears.     On 
the  5th  of  August,  18U3,  Osman  attacked  Sinkat,  and  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss.     The  rebels  retired,  deeply  discouraged, 
and  there  the  matter  would  have  ended  if  a  capable  man  had  been 
filling  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Eastern  Sudan.     Unforta* 
nateiy  that  position  was  occupied  by  Suleiman  Niazi,  the  ancient 
warrior  who   had  shown  such  incompetence    at  Khartum,  and 
the  troops  were  commanded  by  a  man  who  had  neither  capacity 
nor  courage.     Osman   resumed   bis   preaching,   and,   gradually 
rousing  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  amongst  the  Hadcndowa  tribes 
and  their  tributaries,  succeeded  in   forming  a  confederation  of 
tribes    under   his   own    leadership.      On   the    18th   of   October 
hostilities   recommenced  with   the   destruction   of  an   Egyptiaa 
detachment  on  its  way  to  Sinkat ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November, 
the  day  of  Hicks's  defeat,  a  force  advancing  towards  Tokar  wau 
defeated,  and  Captain  Moncrieff,  R.N.,  the  British  Coosol  at 
Sawiikin,  who  was  present,  was  killed.     The  news  of  this  \ut 
disaster  reached  Cairo  a  few  days  before  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Hicks  and  his  army  :  it  was  determined  to  send  an  expedition 
to   relieve  Tokar,   but,  as  the  British  oflicers  in    the   Elgyption 
army  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Sudan  without  violating  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  army  took  charge  of  the  police 
duties  in  Egypt,  and  Baker  Fasha  and  his  gendarmerie  were  sent 
to  Sawakin,     The  defeat  of  this  untrained  rabble  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.     The  men  looked  with  horror  upon  service  ia  the 
Sudan  ;    and   no    scene    in   a   burlesque   ever   equalled    that  in 
which  Baker^s   Egyptian  warriors  wept   and   prayed   for  peace 
in  the  courtyard  of  Government  House  at  Sawakin  ;  whilst,  in  the 
balcony  above,  the  wavering  Sheikhs  were  being  told  that  it  wm 
impossible   for  Osman   Digna  to  resist   the  hosts   of  Pharaoh- 
The  annihilation  of  Baker's  force  at  Teb ;  the  occupation  of 
Sawtlkin  by  British   marines;  the  fall  first  of  Sinkat,   then  of 
Tokar;  and  General  Graham's  brief   but  brilliant   campaign, 
followed  in  quick  succession.    In  these  operations  many  vaJuable 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  hundred  warriors  of  the  most  inte- 
resting race  in  Africa  were  slaughteretl ;  but,   when   Grahams 
force  withdrew  from  Sawakin,  the  substantial  results  rested  with 
Osman  Digna. 

As  early  as  the  25th  of  ApriK  General  Stephenson  vrus  tOr- 
structed  to  report  on  the  best  way  of  relieving  Gordon.  In  his 
reply  he  recommended  the  Sawakin  route,  and  proposed  thsl 
a  force  of  10,000  men  should  leave  that  place  for  Berber  io 
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September,  From  that  moment,  a  struggle  commenced  between 
the  advocates  of  the  Sawiikin  and  Nile  routes ;  the  local 
authorities  in  Yigypt  were  in  favour  of  the  former:  the  military 
advisers  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  home,  of  the  latter. 
The  Government  appear  to  have  favoured,  at  first,  the  Sawakia 
route,  and  considerable  preparations  were  made  at  Sawakin  for 
landing  the  heavy  stores  required  for  an  expedition;  even  as 
late  as  July  18tb,  they  refused  to  allow  English  or  Egyptian 
troops  to  proceed  to  Dongola.  Early  in  August,  however,  a 
vote  of  credit  was  obtained  from  Parliament,  and  on  the  7th  of 
that  month  Sir  F,  Stephenson  was  instructed  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  an  expedition  to  proceed  in  small  boats  to  Dongola. 
After  some  correspondence  on  the  subject,  General  Stephenson 
reported,  August  21st,  that  he  believed  an  '  expedition  to  New 
Dongola  by  means  of  small  boats  impracticable,'  On  the 
26th  of  August  Lord  VVolseley  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Egypt?  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  finally  com- 
mitted to  the  Nile  route. 

The  Sawakin  route  was  a  question  of  camels,  which  could 
have  b<!cn  easily  procured  ;  the  Nile  route  by  small  boats,  a 
question  of  time.  The  advocates  of  the  former  were  wrong  iu 
insisting  on  the  construction  of  a  railway,  and  in  declaring  the 
Nile  impracticable  for  small  boats  ;  those  of  the  latter  were 
wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  time  which  it  would  take  small 
boats  to  ascend  the  river,  and  in  their  neglect  of  camel  trans- 
port. Instead  of  reaching  Korti  by  the  middle  of  November, 
the  first  Ijoats  did  not  arrive  at  that  place  until  the  15th  of 
December,  the  day  after  that  upon  which  Gordon  had  said  he 
would  be  hard  pressed  for  provisions.  It  became  a  point  of 
honour,  with  the  advocates  of  the  Nile  route,  to  prove  that 
boats  could  be  taken  up  the  Nile  to  Khartum,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  camel  transport  was  somewhat  neglected.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  rapid  advance  to  Korti 
of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  depended  on  camels  and  used  boats  as 
auxiliary  transport,  with  the  progress  of  the  British  Expe- 
dition which  depended  upon  their  boats.  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  to  attain  its  object  is,  however,  really  due  to  the 
delay  in  its  organization,  from  April,  when  the  question  was 
first  discussed,  to  August,  when  the  Vote  of  Credit  was  obtained, 
and  for  this  delay  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  alone  re- 
sponsible. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Nile  Expedition  the  policy  laid 
down  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  reversed  in  nearly 
every  particular.  The  object  of  Gordon's  mission  was  to  with- 
draw the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  officials,  and  to  rid  the  Sudan 
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of  Bashi-Bazuk  government.  Yet  the  first  public  act  of  Lon) 
Wolselcy  on  reaching  Dongola  was  to  hang  the  cross  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  round  the  neck  of  the  Circusian 
Mudir  who  had  grossly  insulted  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  by  refusing 
him  an  audience  for  three  days.  By  this  act  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proclaimed  to  all  the  people  'struggling  to  be 
free*  that  they  had  entered  the  Sudan,  not  in  any  friendly 
spirit  to  the  Sudanis,  but  as  the  ally  of  the  hated  Turk.  They 
had  proclaimed  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan,  and  Gordon 
had  declarcnl  Berber  to  be  independent  of  Cairo,  yet  their  action 
led  the  natives  to  believe  that  tlfey  intended  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive.  They  had  on  several  occasions 
declared  that  the  new  Egyptian  Army  was  not  raised  fot 
service  in  the  Sudan,  and  had  refused  to  allow  any  portion  o( 
it  to  go  to  Sawukin  and  Berber  at  a  time  when  native  troops 
were  mucti  needed  and  would  have  been  of  great  value  at  those 
places;  yet  during  the  expedition  more  than  half  of  the  aimr 
was  employed  in  the  Soudan,  and  an  Egyptian  battery  took 
part  in  the  fight  at  Kirbekan.  They  had  been  indignant  at 
Gordon^s  slave  circular,  yet  they  allowed  the  Mudir  of  DongoU 
to  raise  battalions  of  slaves  forcibly  taken  from  their  xnasCeriw 
When  at  the  commencement  of  his  perilous  mission  Gordon 
asked  that  Zchehr  might  be  removed  from  Cairo,  his  reqaeii 
was  refused  ;  yet  before  the  expedition  was  at  an  end,  XcDdir 
was  a  state  prisoner  at  Gibraltar.  The  results  of  the  policy  of 
Her  Mttjesty*s  Government — results  obtained  by  an  expenditure 
of  eleven  millions  of  money  and  the  loss  of  many  valaablf 
lives — have  been  anarchy  in  the  Sudan,  the  abandonment  of 
the  Egyptian  province  of  Dongola,  and  injury  to  Britiih 
prestige  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 

The  events  connected  with  the  Nile  Expedition,  and  it* 
failure  to  accomplish  its  object;  with  the  second  fruitless  ram- 
paign  of  General  Graham  at  Sawdkin ;  and  with  the  final 
evacuation  of  the  Sudan,  after  Her  Majesty *s  Government  linl 
declared  their  intention  of  destroying  the  Mahdi*s  poirrr  at 
Khartum,  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one.  Tbouifb 
Kassala,  Sennar,  and  the  Equatorial  Province  are  still  holding 
out,  the  evacuation  is  practically  complete,  and  the  onl/ 
question  that  remains  is,  whether  that  evacuation  is  likely  u> 
be  permanent.  To  this  we  can  only  answer  in  the  words  of 
Sherif  Pasha,  that  the  Sudan  is  absolutely  nccessarv  to  th**  exiit* 
ence  of  Egypt.  Darfur  and  Kordofan  may  be  neglected  ;  thtj 
are  not  very  productive,  and  the  first  is  a  long  way  from  Ml 
navigable  river  ;  but  Egypt  can  never  give  up  the  control  of  tlif 
great  river  to  w\i\c\i  a\\c  owes  her  existence  ;  and  the  Power  lli»i 
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le  destinies  of  Egjpt  in  her  hands  can  never  allow  the 

to  be  occupied  by  a  European  Power  hostile  to  her  inte- 

or  the  formation  of  a   barbarous  Slave  State,  under  the 

:e  of  European  adventurers,  in  the  fertile  districts  which 

formerly  ruled  by  the  Kings  of  Sennar.     Ministers  may 

that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with   the  Sudan,  but 

innot  prevent  its  inevitable  re-occupation  by  Egypt.     No 

possibly  desire  the  restoration  of  Bashl-Bazuk  govern- 

t,  with  all  its  attendant  honors ;  but  it  is  surely  not  beyond 

powers  of  the  race  that  governs  India  to  devise  some  scheme 

rhicb,  whilst  the  rights  of  fhe  natives  are  protected,  Egypt, 

English  tutelage,  should  become  the  paramount   Power 

Sudan. 


,  VIL — Corpus   Inscription u m    GrfBcaru m .      A uctoritate   et 
is   AcadcmioB   Litterarum   Regioi   Bonusicce,     Edidit 
igustus  Boeckhius,     Berolini.     4  vols.  fo.     1828-1877. 

sooner  had  the  revival  of  learning  commenced,  and  with 
it  the  enthusiasm  for  classical  literature,  than  writings 
>orting  to  be  amongst  the  earliest  productions  of  Greece  and 
ae  were  put  forth,  and  for  a  time  believed  to  be  genuine, 
bb  the  more  critical  spirit  of  later  generations  has  decided 
)e  spurious.  There  were  few  more  popular  works  in  the 
►r  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris. 
\y  were  among  the  first  Greek  books  printed  ;  two  editions 
IP  original,  more  than  twenty-three  of  the  Latin  translation 
betia,  'seven  of  the  Italian  translation  of  Bartolommco 
Bo,  and  one  of  that  of  Andrea  Ferabos,  were  given  to  the 
Id  before  1500.  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  like  those  of 
rmistocles,  of  Plato,  and  of  Brutus,  have  long  been  relegated 
he  limbo  of  spurious  books ;  and  if  the  Odes  of  Anacreon 
e  been  allowed  to  retain  the  rank  of  a  classic,  they  are 
Jited  only  on  the  footing  of  being  productions  of  a  much 
■ige  than  that  of  the  Teian  bard. 

nt  the  authors  of  all  these  writings,  and  the  dates  of  their 
tposition,  are  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  They  all  seem  to 
been  first  printed  by  editors  who  sincerely  believed  that 
fere  giving  to  the  world  genuine  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
of  the  writers  whose  names  they  bear.  But  while  the 
rs  of  the  comparatively  few  spurious  Greek  works  have 
lily  remained  unknown — except  indeed,  those  which  our 
iporary  Simonides  produced — forgeries  ol  \_.?A.vcv  vjV\v«\^^^ 
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some  serious  and  intondetl  to  deceive  permanently*  others  by 
way  of  jest  only,  have  been  much  more  numerous,  and  their 
authors  have  been  in  most  cases  unmasked.  Many  of  them 
were  the  productions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  eagei- 
ness  for  discovering  the  lost  remains  of  antiquity  was  at  iti 
height.  The  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable, 
were  the  remains  of  Berosus,  Manetho,  Megasthcnes,  Fabius 
Pictor,  Cato,  and  others,  g-iven  to  the  world  under  the  title  'Com- 
mentaria  super  opera  diversorum  auctorum  de  Antiquitatibos 
loquentium  confccta'*  by  Annins  of  Viterbo  in  1498.  A  man 
undoubtedly  of  great  learning — a  Hebrew,  Chaldce,  Arabic, 
and  Greek  scholar,  the  acknowledged  author  of  books  of  repu- 
tation, according  to  all  accoimts  a  man  of  great  piety,  a  popular 
preacher,  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures — it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  Annius  of  Viterbo  devoted,  as  the  author  of  the 
'  Commentaria'  must  have  done,  many  years  of  labour  to  the  pro- 
duction of  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  learned  forgeries ;  jet  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  believe,  that  one  man  should  have  collected 
from  different  quarters  so  many  spurious  writings,  of  which  do 
copies  have  ever  been  known,  except  those  which  he  professwl 
to  have  used,  and  of  which  no  trace  was  found  after  bis  death. 
But,  ingenious  as  was  the  fraud,  appealing  as  it  did  to  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  so  many  Italian  towns,  whose  foundation  in 
times  of  remotest  antiquity  was  narrated  at  length,  it  waCi  not 
long  before  the  authority  of  the  book  was  called  in  question; 
and  in  less  than  a  decade  after  its  appearance,  Sabclilciis, 
Crinitus,  and  Raphael  Alaffei  of  Voltcrra  expressed  doubts  of 
its  genuineness,  though  they  did  not  suggest,  and  perhaps  did 
not  suppose,  that  it  was  a  forgery  of  the  pious  and  learord 
editor.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  good  faith  of 
Annius  was  suspected,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  the  question  whether  the  book  was  an  imposture,  and  if  so 
whether  Annius  was  the  author  or  the  dupe,  continued  to  be 
discussed.  As  late  as  1759,  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  and 
the  bona  fides  of  its  editor,  were  vindicated  by  a  German  scholsr* 
P.  A.  Florchen ;  f  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  Abate 
Giambatista  Favre  again  undertook  the  defence  of  the  sajne 
cause.  J  That  the  book  is  spurious  no  one  now  doubts.  That  it 
must  have  been  composed  not  very  long  before  its  publication 

*  Tlie  InU'f  editions  genumlly  bore  tlie  tiUo  uuder  which  the  hook  uoflcn  cslbat 
of  *Autiquitatum  Varioram,  ToUtmitui  irii.' 

t  ^Apologia  vindiciaria  pro  Beruso  Auuiano  ut  vocant,  Ac  Auth.  P.  Aogcl* 
FlOrchtn,  Onlin.  S.  Bencdicti.     Hildeaii,  M.n.cci-ix.' 

X  Furrc-'a  dofunco  is  ooutaincd  in  bis  '  Uemorio  apologctiohe  in  riipoits  sib 
oppoeiziouti  coatio  il  docreto  del  Ito  de'  LoDgobardl  Deeidehoi  &o.  VitcrtA 
1779.' 
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is  all  but  demonstrable,  but  whether  the  master  of  the  Papal 
household  was  the  impostor,  may  possibly  admit  of  question; 
and  there  may  still  be  those  who,  with  Tiraboschi  and  Apostolo 
2e£io,  give  credit  to  the  Dominican  Lequien,  who  asserts  that 
he  found  in  the  library  of  Colbert  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  cited  Berosus,  Megasthcncs,  and  others.  At  all 
events,  the  Dominicans  still  maintain  the  bona  fides  of  their 
brother.* 

If  the  collection  edited  (or  composed)  by  Annius  of  Viterbo 
is  the  most  important  of  the  serious  forgeries  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  *  Testamentum  Cuspidii/  and  the  ^  Cxmtractus  Venditionis' 
are  the  most  interesting  of  those  which  were  perhaps  intended 
as  pastiches  rather  than  written  with  a  serious  intention  to  de- 
ceive. Joannes  Fontanus  was  the  author  of  the  pretended  '  Con- 
tractus/ while  the  '  Tcstamentum  '  was  the  work  of  Pomponius 
LrSetus.  Apart  from  their  ingenuity,  their  interest  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  deceived  Rabelais,  who  edited  them  in  1532.t 
In  the  dedication  to  Amaury  Houchard,  Maitre  des  Requestes, 
Rabelais  says  he  has  printed  2000  copies  of  the  book  ;  but 
before  it  was  published,  he  discovered,  to  his  intense  mortifica- 
tion, that  he  bad  been  duped,  and  thereupon  he  caused  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  impression  to  be  destroyed.  The  book  is  now 
so  rare,  that  no  editor  of  Rabelais  has  been  able  to  see  a  copy 
or  to  give  the  dedication  in  its  entirety. | 

But  if  scholars  of  great  name  and  of  justly  eminent  reputation 
have  maintained  the  genuineness  of  apocryphal  remains  of 
antiquity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canon  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics  has  been  impugned  by  men  of  undoubted  learning, 
though  of  no  less  undoubted  fondness  for  paradox.  Of  these 
the  Jesuit  Father  Hardouin  is  certainly  the  most  celebrated,  and 
perhaps  the  most  erudite.  He  maintained  that  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  with  the  exception  of  the  works  of  Cicero, 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  the  elder  Pliny,  the  Gef>rglcs  of  Virgil, 
and  the  Satires  and  Kpistles  of  Horace,  were  the  works  of  the 

The   Snqnuiitor-griieT&l    Lcandcr   Albcrti    sayi  that  ho  raw  the  MS.  of 
vpiB  in  thu  Unnds  of  Anuiol 

Under  the  title  *  Ex  reliquiifl  voncrandm  antiquitatia  Lucii  Cmnidii  Testa* 
itum.  Item  eontructus  vendiUoniB  imtiquis  Koamuorum  temporimu  iuitos.' 
tpod  C>ryphtam  Lu^iaoi,  15S2. 
:  The  succodHtve  editora  of  Habelais  havo  had  to  content  themselves  with  the 
«xtfiicU  ^ivt'U  by  rrc»iH.'r  Miirchand.  Yet  ii  diligent  w3iircU  in  Uio  ItihlioUtrquf 
\atiirtiale,  thut  vBiit  roccplQclo  of  books,  coiutidcrable  portions  of  which  uru 
nUuQSt  B  terra  incognita  tu  the  olficiaUf  has  led  to  tlie  dtBCOTcry  of  a  onpy  there, 
liud  the  present  writer  ifl  thuowncrof  iiBecoud.  The  book  was  reprinted  aa  genuine 
in  llie  fullowing  year  (1.>H3)  by  u  nebular  of  ut  kmst  mure  pretonaions  thun 
^^beUiH,  Uenricuf)  Glareanua  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisguu.  A  copy  of  ihid 
^^tiun  is  in  the  British  Mu&oum. 

Vol.  161.— iVb.  322.  2  I,  -nxax2** 
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monies  of  the  thirteenth  centurj,  composed  under  the  direction  fif 
a  certain  Severus  Arcliontlus,  and  that  ancient  history  has  been 
entirely  reconstructed  from  these  writi^^•s  with  the  aid  of  coins 
and  medals.*      Vet  the  Reverend   Father  was  as  credulous  in 

-aome  matters  as  he  was  sceptical  in  others.  He  tells  us  irilh 
the  utmost  gravity^and  ^ood  faith  the  exact  year,  day,  hour, 
minute,  and  second  at  which  the  world  was  created,  oaroelr,  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  4004  B.C.,  at  41  minutes  39  seconds  past 
two  of  the  afternoon  (.Jerusalem  mean  time)  I 

In  our  own  days  attempts  have  not  been  wantinj::  to  pron? 
that  some  of  those  writings,  which  wo  justly  consider  as  tht: 

.most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  are  forgeries,  Profcswr 
Peorlkamp  has  published  editions  of  Horace  in  which  he 
attempts  tu  stigmat^e  about  one-sixth  of  the  textus  receptus  of 
the  poet  as  spurious,  and,  still  more  lately,  a  large  volume  bss 
been  wTitten  to  prove  that  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  are  a  forgwr 
of  Poggio  Bracciolini  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The   scholars   of  the  Renaissance   troubled   themtelres  but 
little  with  the  study  of  inscriptions.     It  was  left  for  the  seveo- 

-teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  discern  the  extraordinarr 
flood  of  light  which  they  throw  upon  (ireek  and  Roman  hi*- 
tory  and  archaeology,  but  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  that 
•epigrapliy  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Yet  the  sucty 
or  eighty  thousand  Latin  inscriptions  collected  up  to  this  time, 
and  the  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  found  on  Greek  soil,  form 
the  richest  collection  of  documents  extant  for  enabling  as  to 
understand  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Rujnana.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Oreek  i 
tions  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  articles  of  im 
than  those  of  Rome,  and  also  that  fraudulent  and  forged 
inscriptions  arc  much  more  rare  than  Latin  ones. 

•     Yet  the  one  man  who  devoted  himself  to  this  stadv  in 

^rr- ■■ 

*  Ilardoaiu'd  art^iucuU  applie<I  equally  Ui  the  books  of  tin-  if'-i-   ^-^-i" 
awi  to  thoso  of  the  Fntliors.  iho  atilhcniioity  of  wliidi  wfts  t 
iloiibi.     U«  was  repriiimiided  hy  liia  suprriora  and  nhli;t;:r'l   to    : 
poue  the  lees  retained  hiaopinbuStiiAd  Jlefi  a  iUAi)U»Tipt  repeating  AiMi«l«iU 

'  ilia  TifWB,  which  was  printn'tl  aflt-r  bin  dwitb,  I'li tilled, '  Ad  Ceiuaiani  Scrij 
Voterum  Frol^gonicim '  (I.ondon,  I70G):  but  ib  aalo  was  forbidden  in 
The  foUowiog  epitaph  waa  writtou  for  bim  by  Jucob  Vfiitivt,  of  QenBTft: — 

'  In  expectfttionn  judicii 

Hie  jocut  hoiniiiuoi  pitiadfixAtntos, 

N'liUiiDC'  fJiilhw,  rt'lij^ioucjVBuita, 

Orbif!  Iitt^-ntti  finrientnm, 

Vcnprandie  antiqulUtiii  nillnr  ct  depriodator; 

Docto  febricitftna 

Somnin  et  inAuditu  cntniiicTiia  vigilana  edidit« 

Credulitatti  pner,  audacia  juvcDlri.  doliriig  fK^ncx : 

\et\jo  »\\cwii^\v\ciac<it — ilarduinus.' 
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^rt«entli  century,  Cyrincus  uf  Ancona,  did  not  escape  the  charjE^e 
of  forgery — a  charge  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  has  been 
completely  disproved  by  more  recent  investicrntion.  He  hftfl 
not  the  learning  necessary  to  enable  him  to  <lncipher,  or  even 
accurately  to  copy,  the  often  half-effaced  inscriptions.  He  wns 
careless  and  inaccurate  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  scholars  to  discern  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  and  that  every  inscription  found  amon^  ht» 
AfSS.  was  ft  hona  fide  copy,  made  with  every  desire  of  aceufac>% 
and  with  no  other  aim  than  that  of  preservinc;^  and  handing 
down  to  posterity  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity. 

Three  centuries  after  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  had  travelled 
through  the  Morea,  collecting  an<]  copying  inscriptions,  the 
French  Government  determined  on  making  a  serious  attempt 
Co  copy  all  the  inscriptions  which  remained  in  Greece,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  collect  and  preserve  all  the  manuscripts  which 
could  still  be  found.  Mebcmet  KfTendi  had  been  for  some  year* 
ambassador  from  the  Porte  to  France,  and  he  and  his  son,  Zaid 
Aga,  returneil  to  Constantinople,  full  of  admiration  for  Western 
civilization,  and  with  a  desire  of  introducing  its  benefits  among 
their  countrymen.  In  1726  they  set  up  a  printing  establishment^ 
»nd  the  year  following  Zaid  Aga  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Bignon, 
who  was  then  the  librarian  of  the  King's  library  (Bignon  IV.*), 
informing  him  that,  if  a  member  of  the  Academy  were  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Constantinople,  it  might  not  be  impossible  to 
obtain  access  for  him  to  the  library  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
permission  to  copy  its  catalogue.  For  nearly  three  centuries — • 
ever  since  the  Caking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453 — 
this  library  hail  been  the  Eldorado  of  manuscript  treasures  to  the 
scholars  oi  Western  Europe,  In  the  recesses  of  the  Seraglio  the 
library  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  believed  to  be  preserved 
intact.  Priceless  manuscripts,  dating  not  only  from  the  time  of 
Coastantine  but  from  a  much  earlier  period,  the  accumulations 
of  a  thousand  years  of  imperial  rule,  were  to  be  found  there — a 
complete  Diodorus  and  a  complete  Livy  were  hoped  for;  and  of 
those  writings  happily  still  preserved  to  us,  it  was  Iwlieved  that 
manuscripts  would  be  found,  if  not  coeval  with  the  authors 
themselves,  yet  of  a  peri»xl  when  classical  Greek  was  still  a 
living  language,  and  when  the  writers  »»f  the  gold  and  silver  age 
were  still  read  and  studied.  Rut  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
this  library  had  been  impenetrably  closed  to  Western  Europe. 

*  Tho  Bignon  dynuty  Tcignod  in  tho  Bii]iU>iKhque  <fu  liai  almMt  tminter- 
raptedly  fur  140  Teara.  Jerozou  T.  wa4  appomted  Mawtcr  of  tbc  Libmnr  in  1042. 
Hi«  deaccndant,  Ilftan  Freddrio  Bigoon  (VI.)  resigned  liis  office  of  •  Tae  King's 
Ubrsriaa '  iu  1782  (or  1783). 

2  L  2  ^^ 
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No  Chri9tia,n  bad  been  permitted  to  enter  its  walls,  and  no 
account  of  its  contents  bad  been  communicateil  to  tbc  wurW, 
tbougb  frequent  application  bad  been  made  by  the  memberi  of 
tbc  Western  embassies. 

Bi^non  lost  no  time  in  mentioning  tbe  letter  of  Zaid  Aga  to 
the  King.  Tbe  Academy  of  Inscriptions  interested  itself  in  the 
matter,  and  as  the  result  it  was  decided  to  send  two  Acadcroicianf 
to  Constantinople,  to  make  what  discoveries  might  ]>e  possible 
respecting  the  library  and  manuscripts  of  tbe  Greek  emperors, 
and  also  to  travel  through  Greece  to  collect  manuscripts  and  to 
copy  tbe  inscriptions  which  it  was  said  were  rapidly  disappew- 
ing,  especially  in  the  Morea,  since  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in 
1715.  The  King  did  the  Abbe  Sevin  the  honour  to  appoint  biffl 
to  this  important  mission,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  the 
influence  probably  of  Bignon  and  Freret,  and  possibly  of 
Maurepas,  the  Abbe'  Michel  Fourmont,  Professor  of  Syriac  at 
tbe  Collhge  Royal  and  Chinese  interpreter  at  the  BihhoChefU 
du  Roit  was  added  as  the  second  member  of  tbe  mission. 

With  the  Abbe  Sevin  we  need  not  here  occupy  ourseWes. 
He  was  an  accomplished  and  learned  man,  and  aflerwards  be^ 
came  the  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  King's  library.  It 
is  upon  his  colleague,  the  Abbe  F^ourmont,  that  tbe  periooal 
interest  of  the  expedition  turns.  Michel  Fourmont  was  bom  ui 
1690.  Left  an  orphan  and  completely  destitute  in  his  infancy, 
he  was  brought  up  by  a  relation,  a  procuretiry  who  afterwsnis 
banded  him  over  to  a  half  brother  who  was  procureurjUcal  at 
Cormeilles.  In  his  employment  tbe  boy  remained  until  be  was 
seventeen  years  of  age — learning  nothing,  it  would  seem,  but  the 
routine  of  a  procureur's  office.  Yet  the  youth,  eager  to  Icaru, 
was  ambitious  and  impressionable.  On  one  occasion  be  left 
Cormeilles,  went  to  Paris,  and  implored  the  aid  of  bis  brother 
Etienne  (Fourmont  /'rti/wQ,  who  bad  already  acquired  a  grest 
reputation  by  bis  lectures  on  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  i 
obtaining  some  instruction  and  a  more  congenial  occupation. 
But  Etiennc  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  occupy  himself 
with  poor  relations,  nor  indeed  did  he  desire  to  educate  a  brother 
who  might  become  a  formidable  rival.  Michel  was  sent  back 
to  his  parchments  and  his  copyings  at  Cormeilles,  do  doubt  with 
much  good  advice  as  to  making  the  best  of  things  anil  devotiii^ 
himself  to  tbe  business  of  an  avotte.  In  the  neighbourbtKMi  of 
Cormeilles  there  lived  at  that  time,  in  the  strictest  retirementi 
devoted  wholly  to  prayer,  meditation,  and  works  of  piety,  a 
certain  M.  le  Bret,  the  brother  of  the  first  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Provence.  In  a  lucky — or  unlucky — moment^ 
young  Fourmont,  sick  at  heart  with  bis  experience  of  a  world 
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consisting  of  uns^rni pathetic  procureurs  and  unkind  brothers,  and 
where  there  was  no  escape  from  the  wearisome  routine  of  copy- 
ing common  forms,  fell  in  his  way.  By  the  influence  of  M.  le 
Bret  he  was  converted  :  he  resolved  to  quit  a  world  which  if 
sinful  was  also  unpleasant,  and  to  work  out  his  salvation  after 
the  model  of  M.  le  Bret,  in  solitude,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
Without  informing  the  procureur  fiscal  of  his  intentions,  he  left 
Cormeilles,  and  buried  himself  in  the  hermitage  of  Les  Gardelles 
in  Anjou,  Of  all  places  and  periods  in  the  world*8  history  we 
least  rcaiHly  connect  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  with 
hermits  and  hermitages,  yet  they  existed  there  until  the  Revo- 
lution, though  we  may,  without  disrespect,  permit  ourselves  to 
say  with  the  editors  of  Moreri,  *  lis  ne  menent  pas  unc  vie  si 
austrre  que  les  hermites  des  premiers  siecies." 

The  hermits  of  Les  Gardelles  had  for  their  founder  or  restorer 
a  pious  solitary,  who  has  been  identified  by  several  learned 
persons  with  the  Count  de  Moret,  natural  son  of  Henry  IV., 
who,  instead  of  being  killed,  as  historians  tell  us,  at  the  battle 
of  Castelnaudari  in  1B32,  miraculously  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  and  spent  the  remaining  sixty  years  of  his  life  either 
as  a  hermit  himself,  or  in  founding,  visiting,  and  restoring 
hermitages  in  different  parts  of  France.  Among  these  solitaries 
Michel  Fourmont  remained  for  eight  years.  But  his  zeal  soon 
grew  cool.  Prayer  and  meditation,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
pray  for  except  a  change  which  it  seemed  ho|)eless  to  ex[>ect, 
and  nothing  to  meditate  on,  except  the  advantages  and  merits 
of  a  life  of  abstinence,  soon  lost  their  charm.  He  became  dis- 
gusted with  a  life  passed  in  a  barren  routine  of  external  practices, 
where  the  mind  and  soul  were  left  without  nourlslunent.  He 
DO  longer  loved  to 

■  confront  the  lean  anatorities 
I  Of  Brethren  who,  hero  fixed,  on  Jesu  wait 

^^_  In  eackcluth,  and  God's  auger  doprecato 

^^^  Through  all  that  humbles  flesh  and  mortiBoB.' 

His  spirit  craved  for  more  solid  pabulum.  But  his  fellow- 
hermits  would  not  or  could  not  teach  him  anything.  He  was 
even  refused  permission  lo  take  holy  orders.  He  again  applied 
to  his  brother,  who  had  become  still  more  eminent,  to  assist  bim 
in  withdrawing  from  a  life  which  was  as  hateful  to  him  as  that  of 
a  procureur*s  clerk,  but  again  without  result.  Shortly  after  this, 
however,  the  community  of  hermits  had  some  favour  to  request 
from  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  To  Founnont's  dpli};^ht  he  was 
selected  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris  for  this  i>urpose.  Once 
away  from  Les  Gardelles,  he  resolved  never  to  return.  His 
family  had  believed  him  dead,  and  had  divided  h\%  ^reivvW  ^Vvkto 
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in'tlie  paternal  heritage  between  them.       He  recovert'd  a  tiifie 
from  his  sisters,  arul  arranged  with  his  brother  Etienne  lo  take 
payment  ui  liis  share  in  tessons,  and  determined  lo  devote  hitn- 
selV  entirely  to  letters.     At  this  time,  though   twenty-five   vcan 
of  age,  his  biographer  (Freret)  tells  us  he  did  not  know  even  ifae 
rudiments  of  Latin.      In  three  years  he  became  prnficienl,  not 
only  in  Latin  and  Greek,  which  his  brother  bad   tnught  him^ 
but  in  Hebrew  and  Svriac.      Etienne  had   refusetl  to  give  him 
lessons   in  the  two  latter  languages,  and  he   had  learned  them 
from  grammars  and  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  from  being  occasion- 
ally present  when  a  Hebrew  lecture  was  given   by  his   brother. 
At  first  he  concealed  his  Oriental  studies  ;  but  on  one  occasioD, 
being  present  at  a  Hebrew  lesson,  when   neither  student  nor 
professor  seemed  able  to  understand  an  obscure  passage,  Michel 
astonished  the  professor  by  saying  that  he  could  see  nci  ditBcuItv 
in  it.     Etienne  brusquely  ordered  his  brother  to  be  sileot,  and 
not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  which  he  was  ignorant ;  but  on  his 
insisting,  the  book  was  put  into  his  hand,  to  force  him  to  admil 
his  ignorance;   but  instead  of  doing  this,  he  recited  the  pmswgo 
from  memory,  and  explained  it,  as  well  as  that  which   preocd|^fl 
and  followed.     In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  orders,  and  h«f^^| 
to  give  lectures  on   the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental   languagti^ 
and  on   his  brother   devoting   himself  entirely   to   Chinese,  he 
became  the   leading  private  tutor    in    Paris    for    Hebrew  and 
Syriac,   and   achieved    a   high    reputation.       In    1720    Victor 
Amadeus  offered    him    the    chair  of   Hebrew   at    Turin.      He 
refused  it  ;  and  the  same  year,  the  professorship  of  Syriac  at  ihr 
College  Royal    becoming  vacant,   he    obtained    it   through    the 
influence  of  Bignon,  who  was  always  ready  to  help  a  strugglio^ 
and  deserving  scholar.    The  Abbe  Fourmont  completely  justified 
the  recommendation  ;  his  lectures  were  a  decide<i  success.    Thcjr 
were  not  confine<l  to  mere  instruction   in  the  Syriac  language, 
but  extended  to  something  like  comparative  philology.     Syriac 
was  compared    with   Hebrew,   Chaldee,  Ethiopic,   Arabic,   and 
Greek.     Nor  did  he  neglect  his  own   studies  ;   he    became  wa 
proficient  in  Chinese  and  other  languages,  that  he  was  appointed 
bis  brother's  assistant^  and  was  attached  to  the   Royal  Lihiazj 
with  the  title  of  interpreter  of  Chinese  and  Indian  langaagea.    * 
In    1723   Peter  the  Great  sent  to  the  Academy  a  manuscript 
found  by  some  Russian   soldiers  in  a  Tartar  tomb,  and  wnttro 
in  unknown  characters.     Fourmont  Taind  undertook  to  decipher 
and  translate  it.     He    recognized   it   at    ouce   as   being  in   the 
ancient  language  of  Thibet,  of  which  he  possessed  a  short  Latin* 
Thibetan   vocabulary,  given  him  by  a  missionary  who  had  ns 
ti^rncil  from  that  couutty.      With  the  aid  of  this  vocaboluyi 
,,,  whxcb, 
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;onfesse<lIy,  did  not  cDutain  many  of  the  words  in  the 
manuscript,  the  brothers  Fourmont  purported  to  decipher  and 
translate  it.  They  found  it  to  be  a  portion  of  a  sermon  by  a 
Thibetan  Lama  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  attacking  the 
doctrine  of  Metempsycbusis.  Several  German  savants  have 
bitterly  criticized  this  translation.  It  is  certainly  inexact,  and 
much  of  it  clearly  mere  (juesswork,  but  no  doubt  the  brothers 
did  their  best  with  most  insufficient  knowledge.  Vet  they 
would  perhaps  have  given  a  higher  idea  of  their  veracity  as  well 
as  of  their  learning,  though  they  might  have  made  a  less  read- 
able translation,  had  they  admitted  or  allowed  to  appear  the 
numerous  lacunae  in  the  manuscript,  and  the  no  less  numerous 
words  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Passing  over  the  disputes  which  this  Tartar  manuscript  caused 
among  the  learned,  we  need  only  mention  that  in  1724  Michel 
ITourmont  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, at  the  stances  of  which  he  became  a  regular  attendant,  and 
where  in  that  and  the  two  following  years  he  read  a  Memoir 
on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Ettiiopians*  and  Disserta- 
tions to  prove  that  there  have  never  been  but  one  Mercury  and 
one  Venus.  These  papers  gained  him  much  reputation,  but 
they  are  in  fact  mere  disputes  about  words,  and  miss  altogether 
the  true  significance  and  interest  of  Greek  mythology. 

The  two  Abbes,  accompanied  by  Claude  Fourmont,  a  nephew 
of  Michel,  arrived  at  Constantinople  early  in  December  1728. 
They  soon  learned  that  the  library  of  the  Greek  Emperors  no 
longer  existed,  and  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  that  of  the  Grand  S>eignior,  which  was  in  the  seraglio. 
The  Abbe  Sevin  was  not  in  good  health ;  he  found  Constan- 
tinople an  agreeable  residence,  and  was  indisposed  to  undertake 
the  hardships,  and  perhaps  dangers,  which  a  journey  through 
Greece  would  involve.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  remain 
in  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  manuscripts,  and 
that  the  Abbe  Fourmont,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Claude, 
should  visit  Chios,  Attica,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  Morea,  where  they  were  assured  great  treasures  of  manu- 
scripts still  remained  in  the  monasteries,  and  where  abundance 
of  inscriptions  could  be  copied.  The  two  Fourmonts  started 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1729,  in  a  small  caique.  They  stayed 
fifteen  days  in  Lesbos,  but  found  only  twenty  inscriptions,  and 
no  manuscripts.  The  plague  forced  them  to  a  hasty  departure, 
but  had  arrived  before  them  at  Chios,  where  the  monastery  of 
Agiamoni,  which,  notwithstanding  the  Turkish  conquest,  r^' 
mained  possessed  of  vast  property  and  vast  iiifluence,  wac 
believed   to  be  especially  rich  in  manuscripts.     Fifty  priests 
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took    their   turns  <it  saying   mass,  one  hundred   and   fifty  lay 
brothers  cultivated  the  neighbouring  land,  and  of  the  sixty-tix 
villages    which    then    existed    in    the    island,  thirty-two    tverr 
the   property   of  the   monastery.      Abundance    of   manuscripts 
were  found,  and  all  sorts  of  advantageous  proposals  were  made 
by  the  travellers  to  the  Abbot,  who,  however,  was  fully  awaie 
as  well  of  the  value  of  the  contents  of  his  library  as  of  the  duty 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  their  guardian  ;  and   he  informal 
jVI.   Fourmont  that,   so   far   from   being  disposed   to    part  with 
any  of  them,   he  was  in  treaty  with  the  monks  of  St.  Isidore- 
of  Ephesus   to   obtain   the   manuscripts   which   they  possessed, 
and  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who 
had  carrietl  off  several  from  Agiamoni.     The  Abbe's  visits  U> 
the  other  islands  resulted  equally  in  disappointment :   he  found 
the  monks  indisposed  to  part  with  their  treasures,  or  even  Xs> 
exhibit    them    to    travellers    whose    avowed    intention    was   t» 
carry  them  off  if  possible. 

On  his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  Abbe  Fourmont  changed  his 
tactics  ;  he  gave  himself  out  as  a  traveller  desirous  only  of 
copying  inscriptions  with  a  view  of  preserving  those  records  of 
the  antiquity  and  learning  of  Greece  which  the  barbarism  of  the 
Turks  and  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry  were  fast  causing  to 
disappear.  But  here  he  was  met  by  difficulties  of  another  kind. 
It  was  the  period  of  Lent  and  Bairam  ;  Greeks  and  Turks  vied 
with  each  other  which  could  keep  their  fast  with  the  greatest 
strictness;  neither  business  nor  pleasure  could  be  attended  to 
until  Easter  had  arrived.  But,  what  was  still  more  unpromising' 
to  the  objects  which  the  travellers  had  in  view,  the  Greeks  of 
Athens  had  adopted  in  many  points  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Turks.  Their  women  were  concealed  with  little  less  strict- 
ness, and  no  male  stranger  could  bo  permitted  to  penetrate  into 
their  houses,  still  less  into  the  courts  and  enclosures  appertaining' 
to  the  women.  Vet  it  was  in  these  houses  and  enclosures  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  were  to  be  found.  Nowhere 
in  the  East  was  there  a  greater  jealousy  and  hatred  of  fopeigners 
than  at  Athens.  The  Frankish  dominion  had  left  only  hostile 
recollections,  and  while  to  the  Turks  one  Christian  was  as 
obnoxious  as  another,  to  the  Greeks  the  Latins,  and  particularly^ 
Latin  priests,  were  little  less  hateful  than  Turks.  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  been  converted  at  seventeen,  and  wht» 
had  passed  eight  years  am(»ng  the  hermits  of  Les  GardelleSr 
was  hardly,  one  would  suppose  a  priori^  a  man  capable  uf 
dealing  with  and  breaking  down  these  prejudices.  But,  to  oar 
surprise,  the  Abbe  Fourmont  showed  himself  a  supple  and  ac- 
complished man  of  the  world,  able  and  willing   to  follow  the 
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Apostolic  command  nf  making  himself  all  things  to  all  men,  as 
interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His 
difficulties  were  great,  but,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  did  not 
despair  of  surmounting  them,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Athenians  by 
regulating  his  conduct  from  his  knowletlge  of  their  character. 
He  expressc<l  himself  as  delighted  with  everything  he  saw: 
when  he  had  any  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  leadings 
Greek  or  Turk,  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  their  city  were  his 
chief  topic  of  conversation.  He  gave  himself  out  as  a  stranger 
desirous  of  seeing  and  examining  the  remains  of  antiquity ; 
but  if,  charmed  by  his  conversation,  a  Greek  or  a  Turk  invited 
him  to  enter  into  his  house  to  see  an  inscription  or  a  bus-relief, 
he  modestly  refused  the  invitation,  saying  that  he  was  himself  a 
priest,  and  that  it  would  ill  become  him,  who  knew  the  wise 
custom  of  the  Athenians,  to  enter  into  a  house  where  there  were 
women.  If  in  going  through  the  streets  he  met  any  women, 
however  closely  veiled,  going  to  or  from  the  baths,  accompanied 
by  their  slaves,  he  hastily  turned  into  another  street. 

The  Athenians  of  the  eighteenth  century  appear  to  have 
resembled  those  of  the  first;  they  'spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,'  and  in  a  very  few 
days  every  one  at  Athens  knew  of  the  Latin  phornix  who  had 
appeared  among  them,  with  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions,  so 
different  from  those  of  his  countrymen  generally.  They 
hastened  to  show  him  that  confidence  of  which  he  had  proved 
himself  deserving.  The  Voyvode  set  the  example  to  the  Turks  ;. 
the  Capitanaki,  the  Cavallari,  and  the  Chalcochondilos  led  the 
Greeks ;  and,  with  a  single  exception,  every  Turk  and  Greek  of 
importance  insisted  upon  his  coming  into  their  houses  and 
examining  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  could  there  be 
found.  All  aided  him  in  his  search  for  inscriptions  and  an- 
tiquities. He  was  able  to  make  a  more  accurate  plan  both  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  city  than  any  traveller  before  him, 
and  no  less  than  seven  hundred  inscriptions,  besides  numerous 
bas-reliefs,  were  the  reward  of  his  assiduity.  But  the  number 
of  Athenian  inscriptions,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  adequately 
represent  their  value  ;  most  of  them  (according  to  the  *  Relation' 
of  the  Abbe's  Journey,  abridged  by  himself,  or  by  Freret  from 
the  longer  paper  read  to  the  Aca(lemy  on  his  return)  were  of 
great  historical  importance.  Among  them,  for  example,  were 
more  than  one  hundred  lists  of  young  men  nf  all  the  tribes  of 
Attica  who  were  the  ct)nquerors  in  the  different  games.  We 
read  on  these  different  marbles  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
the  magistrates  of  Athens  under  whose  government  the«c  ^i^vcw^^ 
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bad  bren  cc-lebratod,  from  whicb  many  elucidations  of  tbe 
cbronolopy  of  the  time  can  be  drawn.  There  are  lists  of 
priests  and  priestesses  of  the  different  gods,  which  throw  no 
less  light  on  some  points  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients.  The 
decrees  of  the  Ainphictyons  for  regulating  the  tribute  of  each 
subject  city  of  Athens,  and  finally  *  the  original  tables  of  tbe 
laws  of  Athens,  so  wise,  so  celebrated,  and  so  long  sought  for, 
which  had  been  believed  to  be  lost  during  so  many  «ges,  and  of 
which  we  have  in  so  many  diil'erent  ancient  authors  only  frag- 
ments— pfecious,  indeed,  hut  which  have  left  us  ignorant  of  the  | 
greatest  part  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Athenians.' 

Among  the  decrees  of  the  Ajnphictyons  was  one  earlier  than    J 
any  hitherto  known,  dealing  with  a  non-religious  matter,     ll 
was  dated  355    ti.c,   and  decreed,   as  a  clause  of  the   gcoeral 
treaty  of  peace,  that  the  Greek  cities  which  had  others  under 
their  protection  or  subjection  should  withdraw  their  garrisons. 

With  Pausanias  in  his  hand,  Fourmoni  examined  every  site 
of  importance  in  Attica,  and  identified  numerous  towns  and 
villages,  the  localities  of  which  had  become  quite  nnknown. 
The  favour  of  the  Voy vode  placed  workmen  under  his  authority, 
and  allowed  him  to  dig  wherever  he  pleased  in  search  of  in- 
scriptions. Walls  and  houses,  which  the  Turks,  equally  with 
the  Greeks,  had  built  with  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture  or 
ancient  inscriptions*  were  pulled  down,  and  the  foundatioiu 
were  dug  up.  At  Eleusis,  fifteen  workmen  of  the  Vuyvoile  dog 
under  M.  Fourmont's  directions  for  five  days.  Orders  were 
given  that  all  persons  who  liad  inscriptions  in  their  possession 
should  bring  them  to  him,  and  as  the  result  a  harvest  was 
reaped  in  Attica  little  less  favourable  than  that  of  Athens. 
One  of  the  inscriptions  was  written  in  the  Boustrophedon 
•order,  that  is  to  say,  the  lines  disposed  alternately  bom,  left 
to  right  and  from  right  to  left;  and  when  nothing  was  left  in 
Attica  for  future  travellers  to  discover,  the  two  Fourmonts  tumrd 
their  steps  towards  Peloponnesus,  where  their  discoveries  were 
to  be  of  even  greater  interest  than  in  Attica.  The  PelopoDnesai 
was  almost  virgin  ground  for  the  inscription-huntor.  Neiihfr 
Spon  nor  Wheier  had  visited  it.  The  V^enetians  had  carried 
on  all  the  manuscripts  that  they  had  been  able  to  discover,  iinii 
bad  employed  the  marbles  of  the  temples  in  building  tbe  tower 
of  Palamedes  and  other  fortresses.  It  would  be  too  long  here  to 
follow  the  travellers  in  detail  through  the  Peloponnesus* 
Corinth,  Megara,  the  Argolis,  Achaia,  and  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  were  visited.  The  Abbe  discovered  the  tomb  of 
Terence,  the  ruins  of  Kpidaurus,  of  Troezene,  and  of  Hersnionc, 
and  ascertained  the  avte  of  nearly  everyplace  of  importance. 
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e  ^rew  mnps  of  an  accuracy  not  before  known,  kept  a  dmry 

,  with   every  rietail   of  the  journey.  And   copicil   numerous  sculp- 

I  tures  and  inscriptions,  beings  aided   in  this   latter  work   by  his 

'  nephew  Claude.     Of  the   bas-reliefs  which  he  copied,  one  had 

relation  to  the  human  sacrifices  of  Lycaia.     At  Mauromatia   he 

recognized  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mycenap,  which  he  judged   to 

have  been  at  one  time  the  largest  town  of  Peloponnesus,  and  oi 

'  which  he  has  left  us  a  detailed  description. 

I       But  it  was  in  and  near  Sparta  that   his  greatest  discoveries 

[  were  to  be  made.     Sixty  men  were  employed  for  fifty-fiTe  dayj 

in   demolishing   the   castles  of  the   Palipologi,   and    more   than 

three  hundrc<l  inscriptions  were  thus  rescued  from  destruction, 

many  of  them  far  more  ancient  than  any  hitherto  brought   to 

Western    Europe.      There    were    lists    of   the    Ephori,   Nomo- 

phylakes,  and  other  magistrates  of  Sparta  ;    bas-reliefs  repre- 

,  senting  shields,  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  the  Kings 

of  Sparta  and  their  pedigrees;    a    bas-relief   representing  the 

flagellation  of  a  young  Spartan   before  the  altar  of  Artemis,  in 

the    presence    of   the    priestesses ;    catalogues    of    the    priests ; 

the  epitaphs  of  Agesilaus  and    Lysander,  as  well  as  of  many 

,,  Kings  and  Queens  of  Mcssenia  ;  the  decrees  which  were  aflixcd 

I  to  the  temple  of  Lycurgus :  while  the  laws  of  Agis,  of  which 

f  no  writer  had  spoken,  and  which  made  important  changes  in 

thfise  of  Lycurgus,  were  a  still  more  precious  discovery. 

The  interest  of  the  Abbe's  journey,  and  the  value  of  his  dis- 
coveries, increased  the  nearer  he  approached  its  termination. 
Near  Sparta  he  found  a  column  containing  the  name  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  which  proved  to  be  a  monument  of  that  alliance 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans  recorded  in  the  First  Hook 
of  Maccabees.  At  Sparta  he  had  the  happy  idea  of  visiting 
Amyclae,  and  there  he  made  the  discoveries  which  were  the 
crowning  triumph  of  his  expedition.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  foumi,  written  in  the  Boustrophedon  manner,  a  catalogue  of 
the  priestesses  from  the  time  of  King  Eurotas,  the  father-in-law 
of  Laceda?mon,  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Teleclus  (775  B.G.)^ 
with  a  list  of  the  seven  Kings  from  Agis  to  Teleclus ;  and  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Onga  or  Oga,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Amycla:*,  a  remarkable  inscription  showing 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Spartans  to  have  been  IKTEPKEPATEE2, 
land  a  bas-relief  the  figures  upon  which  proved,  what  had  not 
I  before  been  suspected,  that  human  sacrifices  were  not  unknown 
jto  the  ancient  Spartans. 

But  in  the  Peloponnesus  a  new  phase  of  the  Abbe's  character 

appeared.      The  courteous  and  supple  man  of  the  world  whom 

e  have  seen  in  Attica  had  disappeared,  and  a  barbaroas  a.tvd 
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brutal  iconoclast  had  taken  his  place.     In  the  *  Relation'  of  Kii 
Journey,  one  sentence  tells  us  that  he  demolished  the  foundations 
of  the  temples   of  the  gods,   the  sacella  of  the  heroes,  and  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kingS|  but  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  this 
was  almost  necessary  in  the  demolition  of  the  castles  of  the 
PalsDologi,    But  in  his  letters  to  Maurepas  and  Freret,  some  ex- 
tracts of  which  have  been  printed  by  Dodwell,  he  is  less  reticent 
Whether,  as  he  himself  suggests,  from  motives  of  patriotisniy 
that    France    might  be    the  only    possessor    of  the  remains  of 
antiquity   which  he  had  obtained   for  her  ;  or  whether,  as  bis 
modern  apologists  have  suggested,  influenced  by   a   misguided 
religious  zeal,  the   remains  of  the  lessons  of  fanaticism  learned 
from  M.  le  Bret  and  the  hermits  of  Les  Gardelles,  but  of  which 
we  find  no  traces  in  the  rest  of  his  career ;  or  w^hcther,  as  bis 
enemies  have  suggested,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  means 
left  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  his  discoveries — 
as  soon  as   he  had  copied  his    inscriptions  and   bas-reliefs,  be 
caused  the  originals  to  be  either  wholly  destroyed,  or  effaced  ix> 
as  to  be  undecipherable.     He  razed  to  the  ground  temples  and 
other  buildings,  destroyed  sculptures  and  marbles,  and  displa^ 
everywhere  a  brutal  barbarity,  instead   of  the  zeal  for  ancient 
learning  und  discovery  which  he  so  much  vaunts. 

He  tells  his  correspondents  that  be  had  scattered  the  ashes  of 
Agesilaus  to  the  winds ;  he  had  entered  and  destroyed  ibe 
sepulchres  of  Lysander  and  Orestes ;  Mantinea,  Tcgea,  and 
Olympia,  he  had  completely  demolished.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Amyclae  occupied  him  six  days  in  destroying ;  and  be 
boasted,  in  like  manner,  of  numerous  other  pieces  of  vandalism.* 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  as  Firmin  Didot 
and  Tocqucvillc  have  suggested,  that  in  his  letters  he  ei- 
aggerated  and  perhaps  invented  many  of  these  statements  ;  yet 


*  Tlio  following  B70  some  extracts  from  his  Icttcn; — ^Je  Vai  fStit  ncn  fSi 
roBor,  mais  abftttre  de  fond  en  comble.  II  n'y  a  plus  de  tonte  cetle  ;:^ndeTtll* 
111)0  [licrrc  sur  tme  autre'  *  Depuis  plna  quo  trcitto  jotirs,  tr<.  ntc  ot  <|Uolqiu  fo^ 
({uarante  et  sotxante  onvriere  nbattent,  dclruiiteut,  oxtcrmiiient  la  villo  de  8| 
'A  Tous  imrlcr  fnnoliomcnt,  jo  m'etonuc  de  cetto  expeditioQ.  Ju  u'ai 
dopuis  le  Tenouvellcmeiit  dea  lettros  il  soil  vi^nn  dans  I'efeprit  do  quelqu' 
boulpvonwr  ninai  dea  villes  enti^ree.'  ^Dana  le  mnmcnt  jo  Rilis  o<Y>np^  k 
derni«re  destruction  do  Sparte.  Iniaginez-vuus,  si  vons  pouvez,  dana  quelle  JQ7« 
je  siUH.'  *Si  rn  rcnvcraant  aee  mnra  et  sea  temples,  si  on  no  Iftissant  pM  ns 
piirre  sur  uuo  uutre  uu  plus  pt^til  ilu  ihm  mctUum$.  mn  lieu  »t;ra  d&n«  Ufntts 
i^or^,  j'ai  an  xnoins  de  qiinj  la  fairo  reconnaltre^  et  c'est  qpelqoe  chos^  je  n**ftli 
que  ce  moyen-l^  pour  roudre  illnstrc  mon  vojage/  *Ce  n'est  pourt«nt  qu'vn 
agissant  de  cette  mauiirro  que  Voa  peui  eire  ulile  aux  leilrt*.  Bportc  eit  U 
oinquii^me  villc  do  Morco  que  j'ai  rcDTtnico,  Hormione  et  TrccKiua  ont  sobi  b 
m^tue  sort.  Jc  snia  uctuelletnent  occupc  k  detruiru  jusqu'k  In  pierre  fiixkdatn^' 
talo  du  Temple  d'Apollun  Aniyclc^.'  Sco  tbeso  and  othur  filmilar  cxtzadi  b> 
Bodwoll'i) '  Tdur  thtougli  Greece.'    (4to,  1819.)    Vol.  ii.,  p.  -406. 
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it  IS  certain  that  his  memory  was  long  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sparta  as  that  of  one  who  had  destroyed  temples 
and  effaced  inscriptions  ;  and  among  the  undoubtedly  genuine 
inscriptions  found  among  his  papers  are  some,  of  which  the 
originals  have  since  been  discovered,  defaced  and  injured,  not 
hy  time  or  accident,  but  clearly  by  the  hammer  and  chisel  of  a 
wilful  iconoclast. 

for  some  reason  which  is  entirely  unknown,  the  French 
Government  cut  short  the  Abbe's  journey  at  Sparta.  The  expe- 
dition was  brought  to  an  end,  the  Abbe  was  recalled,  and 
returned  to  France  at  the  beginning  of  1732,  bringing  with  him 
a  large  number  of  coins  and  medals,  copies  of  interesting  bas- 
reliefs,  and,  as  he  alleged,  more  than  3000  inscriptions,  ail 
up  to  that  time  unknown  to  the  West.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
with  what  favour  M,  Fourmont  was  received  by  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  and  indeed  by  men  of  letters  in  France  gene- 
rally. It  was  believed  that  he  had  made  more  important 
discoveries  than  any  previous  scholar,  which  would  throw  a  dood 
of  light  upon  many  of  the  obscure  parts  of  Greek  antiquity  ;  and 
when  he  read  to  the  Academy  the  relation  of  his  journey,  in 
which  he  mentioned  all  the  important  matters  we  have  before 
noticed,  and  promised  the  Academy  that  upon  each  of  them  a 
memoir  should  be  forthcoming,  he  at  once  stepped  into  the 
foremost  rank  of  European  scholars,  at  whose  feet  Barthelemy, 
Mazochi,  and  others,  sat  as  humble  students. 

But  the  Abbe  Fourmont  was  in  no  hurry  to  give  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  world  ;  he  required  time  in  order  prop»erly  to 
copy,  study,  decipher,  and  explain  them  ;  and  he  was  desirous  of 
publishing  at  least  the  most  important,  with  a  full  apparatus 
of  notes,  comments,  and  explanations,  extending  to  several 
volumes.  Nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  communicate  any 
of  his  treasures  until  he  could  put  them  forth  in  this  complete 
form.  The  Government,  equally  with  the  savaiitSj  became  im- 
patient at  finding  no  results  from  an  expedition  on  which  so 
much  expense  had  been  lavished,  and  which  had  produced  so 
rich  a  harvest.  The  Abbe  was  informed  by  M.  deMaurepas  that 
his  collection  must  be  arranged  and  transmitted  to  the  King.  In 
1740,  nine  years  after  his  return,  he  laid  before  the  Academy, 
as  the  first-fruits  of  his  discoveries,  facsimiles  of  three  inscrip- 
tions, which  he  had  found  in  Messenia  and  Laconia.*  They 
were  all  of  the  same  character,  and  contained  lists  of  kings, 
senators,  and  magistrates  of  Sparta,  during  the  first  Messenian 
war.     They  were  engraved,  according  to  the  elaborate  memoir 


*  '  M^mgires  de  X'Acad.  des  loscriiitioiif,*  toU  zr.  pp.  S95-419. 
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of  M.  Fourraont  by  which  thej  were  accompanied,  in  the  rei^ 
of  Alcamnncs  and  Theopompns,  kings  of  Lacodfpnnon.  The 
earliest,  found  at  Amyclie,  wa&  of  the  first  or  second  year  of 
Alcamenes  (about  743  B.O.),  and  wa«  made  for  the  parposc 
of  perpetuating  the  rcmGinbrancc  of  the  resolution  of  the  Laoe- 
diemonians  to  make  war  a  oiUrance '^tk'inst  the  Mcssenians,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  death  of  King  Teleclus.  The  ttro  othen 
ifound  in  Mcssenia  were  a  few  ye&rs  latCT,  and  proved  that  this 
resolution  was  not  in  vain,  but  that  the  war  had  been  vigorously 
prosecuted.  These  inscriptions,  of  a  date  of  which  no  other  au- 
thentic and  contemporary  rccorris  exist,  would  be  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  as  well  for  the  information  they  aiTord 
respecting  the  internal  government  and  constitution  of  Sparls* 
as  for  the  points  in  early  chronology,  which  they  settle  authori- 
tatively. But  their  form  is  no  less  extraordinary  than  their 
-antiquity;  they  arc  all  signed  by  the  public  secretary,  and 
authenticated  with  what  M.  Fourmont  conceived  to  be  a  repr^ 
sentation  of  the  seal  of  Laccdarmon  in  the  centre  of  each.  The 
earliest  of  these  marbles  was  found  at  Amycls  in  the  immediate 
iTicinity  of  a  temple  of  the  rudest  construction  and  the  most  vener- 
able antiquity,  very  small — only  16  feet  long  by  10  wide — and 
built  of  huge  symmetrical  stones,  after  the  manner  of  the  build* 
ings  at  Larissa,  Tirvns,  and  Mycenee,  attributed  by  Pausaniftf 
to  the  (liants ;  a  single  stone  resting  upon  two  other  larger  ones 
formed  the  base :  each  side  consisted  of  but  one  stone,  5  feet  in 
thickness  ;  the  roof  was  a  single  huge  stone,  upon  which  wen 
placed  two  others,  so  as  to  form  a  talus  or  slope.  The  nAmit 
entrance  was  not  more  than  4  ieet  in  height,  and  abore  it 
was  an  inscription  in  ancient  characters,  ditiicult  to  decinhfTi 
to  the  effect  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  OngS 
or  Ogai,  by  Eurotas,  king  of  the  IhterkeratceSy  thus  contirmin^ 
the  statement  of  HcsycUius  that  this  was  a  name  of  th^ 
Laconians,  and  leading  to  the  conjecture  that  It  was  their  mott 
ancient  name,  only  changed  to  Laoedsemonifins  after  the  tiliiff 
of  Lacedtpmon,  son-in-law  and  suoceesor  of  Eurotas.  The  dstt 
of  Uie  foundation  of  this  temple  would  be  about  1500  B.C. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  sf'tim-t^  of  the  Academy  of  the  7th  of 
September,  1742,  M.  Fourmont  drew  from  his' portfolio  thres 
other  drawings,  representing  Totive  marble  shields  or  bucklera* 
which  he  had  dug  up  in  the  ruins  o(  the  temple  of  Apollo  st 
Amycla?.*  They  are  remarkable  by  their  shape,  the  figures 
inscribed  upon  them,  and  their  inscriptions.  On  one  is  engraved 
the  pedigree  of  King  Teleclus.     Another  is  inscribed  with  the 
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filiinc  of  Anaxidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  who  reigned  at 
Sparta  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  with  his  pe<li«rree 
at.  the  foot,  aud  above,  a  representation  of  foxes  and  of  serpents, 
alluding  apparently  to  the  story  related  by  ApoUodorus  of  tiiese 
aoimals  appearing  miraculously  on  the  respective  altars  of  the 
3Iessenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  shadowing  forth  the  event 
of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  third  inscription, 
much  more  recent,  contained  the  name  of  King  Archidauus,  the 
son  of  the  great  Agcsilaus. 

The  Abbe  Fourraont  died  in  1746,  without  having  published 
any  other  of  his  discoveries.  He  had,  however,  under  the  striot 
orders  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  devoted  his  last  years,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  nephew  Claude,  to  arranging  and  copying  his 
collections.  A  volume  containing  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine 
ipscriptions  had  been  already  copied  and  transmittetl  to  the 
Court,  and  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  others— some  ordy  in 
fragments — remained  among  his  papers.  Of  more  than  three 
thousand,  which  in  the  account  of  his  journey  he  stated  he  had 
brought  with  him,  nearly  twcKthirda  had  unaccountably  dis- 
.appeare*],  No  traces  were  to  be  found  of  the  laws  of  Athens, 
or  of  Agis,  or  of  numerous  other  important  discoveries,  which 
on  his  return  from  Greece  the  Abbe  had  anai>unced  to  the 
vorld.  Alost  of  those  which  remained  were  unaccompanied  by 
9;[iy  notes  exceptiaxeference  to  the  pjacc  where  they  were  found, 
but  in  a  few  cases  there  were  found  among  the  Abbe's  pa|>ers 
notes  and  comments  of  more  or  less  claJboration  prepared  to  be 
given  tu  the  world.  Two  of  these  were  laid  before  the  Academy 
by  his  friend  the  Abbe  JiiirtlieJemy,  accompanie<l  by  a  long 
mem^oir.*  They  were  among  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
remarkable,  and  the  most. interesting,  of  I'^uurmout's  discoveries^ 
and  were  nothing  less  than  lists  of  all  the  priestesses  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyciie,  inscribed  at  difl'ercnt  times  from 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  I*jO()  n.c.  down  to  the 
Roman  Conquest,  including  the  name  of  Laodami:i,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Eurotas,  who  is  the  third  priestess  in  the  list. 
^Besides  these,  two  sculptures  found  by  M,  Fourmont  in  the 
temple  of  Onga,  and  from  which  he  took  drawings,  were 
published  by  Count  Caylus  in  his  '  Rccueil  d'Autiquites.* 
They  represented  human  limbs,  knives,  and  other  things,  which 
evidently  implied  human  sacrifices  ;  and  it  seems  from  several 
other  inscriptions  and  notes  among  his  papers,  that  had  the 
Abbe  Fourmont  lived  he  would  have  propounded  the  doctrine, 
that  human  sacrifices  were  at  that  time  common  in  Greece. 


M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscripn'  vol.  xxiii.  p.  i21. 
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These  sculptures,  it  need  hanllr  be  said,  caused  much  curionty 
and  interest  among  the  learned.  With  those,  and  one  or  two 
other,  but  unimportant,  exceptions,  no  steps  were  taken 
to  publish  any  of  the  Abbc*s  discoveries ;  jet  those  which 
had  already  appeared,  and  which  we  have  noticed,  were  un- 
doubtedly, if  genuine,  among  the  most  imp4:irtant  and  most 
venerable  monuments  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  they  were  received 
with  unquestioned  faith  by  scholars  of  the  greatest  eminence 
and  reputation.  The  Abbe  Barthelemy  incorporated  the  whole 
of  them  into  his  '  Voyage  du  jeunc  Anacharsis  ; '  Count  Caylas 
engraved  them  in  his  *  Recueil  d'Antiquites.'  D*Hancarvi]le,in 
his  *Recherches  sur  Torigine,  Tesprit  ct  les  progres  des  Arts  de 
la  Grbce,*  treats  them  as  among  the  most  important  discoveries 
of  modern  times,  and  devotes  to  them  nearly  a  third  of  his 
second  volume.  He  describes  Fourmont  as  a  poring,  heavy 
antiquary,  without  taste  or  invention,  of  immense  industry  and 
rigid  exactitude  in  compiling,  and  so  devoted  to  ancient  learn- 
ing, that  be  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew  better  than  his 
native  French.  And  Count  Caylus  explains  that  the  expense 
necessary  to  make  engravings  of  such  a  number  and  variety  of 
characters  as  are  contained  in  the  papers  of  the  Abbe,  was  the 
sole  cause  of  their  being  withheld  from  the  publia  Winckel- 
mann,  Mazochi,  Anssede  Villoison,  Torremuzza,  and  the  authors 
of  the  ^Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,'  accepted  tfaem  as 
f;enuine,  and  treated  Af.  Fourmont  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished promoters  of  Greek  history  and  Greek  learning. 

No  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Abbe  Fourmont  seem  ut 
have  arisen  for  many  years  after  his  death.  His  learning,  nmi 
the  explanations  he  had  given  of  his  published  inscriptions,  were 
indeed  soon  called  in  question,  but  the  character  given  of  him 
by  Freret  in  the  e'loffe  which  he  pronounced  upon  him  after  hii 
•<leath  was  universally  accepted.  He  is  there  described  as  a  mftfi 
not  indeed  of  great  learning,  but  of  spotless  integrity  and  simple 
manners,  and  of  complete  ignorance  of  the  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  men." 

But  shortly  before  the  publication  of  d'Hancarville's  book  tn 
1785,  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  at  least  some  of  the 
inscriptions  seem  to  have  arisen,  and  to  have  caused  tbf 
custodians  of  the  Royal  library  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  ol 
those  who  wished  to  consult  the  AbbtTs  manuscripts.  These 
suspicions  had  occurred  especially  to  Richard  Fayne  Knight, 
who  first  put  together  his  cibjections  for  the  use  of  d' Haacarvillc, 
-and  though  our  countryman  is  nowhere  referred  to  by  name  ift 

*  This  seems  hsxtllj  coninstent  with  his  ova  aceoant  of  his  adTontons  st 
Atbens. 
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the  *  Recherches  sur  les  Arts,*  the  author  enters  into  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions,  in  answer  really 
to  Payne  Knight's  objections.  For  such  a  task,  d'Hancarville 
was  wholly  unfitted.  He  was  a  man  of  much  reading  and 
intelligence,  and  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  anrient  art ; 
but  he  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  philologist — even  as  scholar- 
ship and  philology  were  understood  in  the  eighteenth  century, — 
and  he  has  put  together  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  second  book, 
by  way  of  commentary  on  the  Abbe  Fourmont's  inscriptions,  a 
collection  of  such  astounding  statements,  and  has  displayed  such 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  grammar  and  etymology,  as 
to  justify  the  severe  remarks  made  upon  him  afterwards  by 
Payne  Knight  : — 

*  The  author  of  the  "  Recherches  "  dived  deep  into  the  matter  which 
he  professedly  undertook  to  discuss ;  and,  had  ho  coufinod  his  eu- 
qnirics  to  that,  ho  would  Lavo  done  honour  to  himself  and  aervico  to 
the  publick ;  for  many  of  his  explanations  of  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art  show  a  degree  of  acntoness  and  sagacity  almast  un  paralleled. 
But  when  he  invades  the  province  of  grammarians,  and  endeavours  to 
explain  ancient  words,  be  almost  makes  us  doubt  whether  or  not  ho 
continued  to  possess  tho  same  faculties,  eo  totally  is  ho  changed  by 
changing  his  subject.' 

It  was  in  1701  that  Payne  Knight  published  his  'Analytical 
Kssay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,'  the  sixth  and  seventh  sections  of 
which  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  which 
Fourmont  professed  to  have  discovered,  and  which  he  and 
Barthelemy  had  published  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.*  He  undertakes  to  prove  that  they  are  all  forgeries 
of  the  Abbe  Fourmont :  — 

'The  inscriptions  publislied,  contain  specimens  of  writing  from  the 
earliest  period  of  fabulous  tradition  down  to  the  subversion  of  tho 
Greek  Kopublicks — ^from  Enrotos,  a  king  supposed  to  Imvo  reigned  iu 
Laconia  seven  generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  Philip  of 
Mocedon.  In  monuments,  engraved  at  periods  so  remote  from  each 
other,  we  might  expect  to  find  great  variations  buth  iu  the  form  and 
use  of  the  letters;  but,  nevcrtholeafl,  they  are  bo  ncftrly  the  same  as 
to  appear  of  one  band-writing,  and  of  one  person's  cttmposition  .... 
Tho  furius  of  tlie  bucklors  also,  upon  which  two  of  the  iuscriptions 
arc  engraved,  are  totally  unlike  the  simple  round  shields  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  or  indeed  of  any  other  ancient  people,  they  being  in 
absurd  fanciful  ehapcB,  wholly  unndapted  to  the  purposes  of  defence. 
The  mode  of  writing  tho  titles  of  tho  magistrates,  too,  in  larger  letters 
than  those  employed  in  their  names,  is  without  example  iu  any 
genuine  monument  of  antiquity  that  I  have  seen  ;  and  it  is  obaervablo, 
that  one  of  the  stones  is  represented  as  broken  in  so  artist-like  and 
regular  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  QAA\.dKAiS.\ 
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for  if  fiu  many  fractures  had  been  caofled  by  tlie  fall  of  mins  or  tlto 
decay  of  time,  tho  edgoa  wonid  Qecoasarily  havo  been  Epliiitcred  or 
corroded  bo  as  to  destroy  many  of  tbe  letters.  I  fiball,  howeTer,  vnire 
tbo  coDBidomtion  of  tbcso  Buepioioas  peculiaritieEE.  as  well  •»  tbe 
singnlar  forms  of  tbe  sbields  and  letters,  because  wbim  and  caprice 
luigbt  buve  operated  in  ancieut  as  well  as  modern  tirne^ ;  bat  enorb 
in  ortbogmpby,  grammar,  and  dialect,  tbo  blunders  of  dictioiiaiy- 
mnkors,  transcribers,  and  editors,  transferred  into  monomcutfi  attri- 
biiteil  to  remote  antiquity,  will,  1  flatter  myself,  if  proved,  bo  doomed 
of  themselTes  Buffieicnt  evidence  of  imposture.' 

Fourmont  seoms  to  have  been  well  acquainted  witli  Pnusanias, 
with  the  *  Miscellanea  Lnconica  *  of  Meursius,  and  the  work  of 
Nicolas  Cragius,  '  De  Republica  Lncedaeinoniorun]/  both  of 
which  be  found  reprinted  in  the  '  Thesaurus  Gnrcarum  Aoti- 
quitatum*  of  Gronovius.  The  conjectures  and  sometimes  tbe 
mistakes  of  each  of  tbcm  he  accepted  as  certainties,  frequenilT 
misunderstanding  them,  and  confusing  them  with  tbe  custOBS 
and  antiquities  of  his  native  land,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the 
Jews.  He  had  adopted  tbe  theory  that  Greek  was  derived  from 
Hebrew,  and  that  the  Jews  and  Lacedapmonians  were  sprung: 
from  *a  common  stock,  and  accordingly  he  introduce*!  many 
Hebraisms  into  his  inscriptions.  Conscious  of  his  own  w^ant  of 
scholarship,  he  prudently  confinetl  himself  almost  entirely  to 
publishing  lists  of  proper  names,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  that  bis 
want  of  critical  scholarship  would  be  less  easilv  discovered. 
Yet  the  names  themselves  show  the  imposture.  They  are  full  ai 
ridiculous  blunders.  VVe  find  there  letters  and  inflections  which 
were  certainly  not  used  until  centuries  after  the  pretended  datr 
of  the  inscriptions  ;  some  are  Ionic,  some  apparently  Komao, 
some  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  others  of  Greek  «wl 
Hebrew.  Moreover,  such  was  bis  difilculty  in  finding  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  names,  that  neaziv  all  occur  many  times  over, 
and  in  one  list  the  name  Demetrius  occurs  no  less  than  forty 
times. 

In  his  •  Memoir*  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions b 
1740,  where  he  gives  for  the  first  time  an  account  of  the  temptrof 
the  goddess  Onga,  he  stales  the  inscription  in  tbe  front  to  bf 
OPAI  IKTEPKEPATEES.  In  the  early  editions  of  Hesychius,  and 
indeed  in  all  that  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Faunnont  w« 
found  the  following, — ^IfcrevKparetf;  Adxaive*;,  whence  Meursitu 
suggests  that  Ikteukrateis  or  Ikteokrateis  was  an  ancient  name 
of  the  Laconians.  In  a  temple  erected  and  dedicated  by  King 
Eurotas,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  find  some  name  to  be 
given  to  bis  subjects  other  than  Laconians  or  Laceda^monioAf. 
as  it  was  not  urnil  lUe  xxook,  of  bis  grandson  Lacedxmon  that 
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these  appellations  were  given.  Accordingly  he  hit  upon 
Ikterkcrntees,  and  gave,  as  inscribed  upon  his  fictitious  temple, 
this  fictitious  inscription,  of  which,  curiousi)'  enough,  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  in  his  papers,  though  the  word  in  slightly  various 
spellings  is  found  there  several  times.  But  the  word  ^\icr€vicpa~ 
Tf*?  in  Hesychius  is  merely  the  error  of  a  careless  scribe.  The 
true  reading  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  two  words, 
of  which  the  second  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  (probably 
ticr^v=  Kparei)^  and  the  word  Lahones  explains  that  the  first 
word  is  a  Laconian  idiom. 

•  Thus,  by  a  succossiou  of  error  and  imposture,  a  fahnloua  personage 
of  ancient  tradition  has  been  made  to  anticipate  the  blunders  of  a 
transcribor  committed  in  copying  a  dictionary-inakor  of  the  tbird 
century  of  Christianity,  by  which  means  the  French  academicians 
have  boon  enabled,  not  only  to  call  into  being  a  people  who  never 
Qxifited,  but  also  tu  lix  the  date  of  their  dominion  in  tbe  PoloponnesuB 
as  readily  and  accurately  as  that  of  the  Franks  and  Normans  in  their 
owB  country.' • 

'  No  man  in  his  senses,'  says  Boeckh,  *  can  believe  this 
inscription  to  be  genuine,*  though  at  first,  and  writing  before 
the  letters  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  appeared,  he  was  disposetl  to 
treat  it  as  a  forgery,  not  of  Fourmont,  but  of  a  very  much  earlier 
date,  by  which  he  assumed  that  the  Abbe  had  been  misled. 
The  two  Boustrophedon  inscriptions  are  little  less  absurd  than 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Onga.  They  contain  lists  of 
all  the  priestesses  of  Apollo  at  Amyclse,  from  about  the  time  of 
Eurotas  to  the  Roman  conquest,  engraved  at  different  periods, 
although  the  earliest  is  little  later  tlian  the  pretended  temple  of 
On^a.  These  priestesses  are  called  MATEPE2  KAI  KOYPAI  TOY 
AnOAAON03  (mothers  and  virgins  of  Apollo)  a  title  for  which 
neither  Fourmont,  Barthclcmy,  nor  d'Hancarville,  were  able  to 
adduce  any  authority,  but  which  reminded  Payne  Knight  of  the 
corresponding  titles  in  a  modem  French  convent  of  nuns,  Les 
meres  et  /e.*  Jilleit  dn  Bon  Dieu.  This  expression  was  un- 
doubtedly familiar  to  Fourmont,  and  Payne  Knight  suggests 
that  the  French  title  gave  birth  to  the  Greek. f 

*  The  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,'  was  reviewed 
by  Porson  in  the  'Monthly  Review*  for  1794,  and  the  great 
scholar  accepted  the  views  of  Payne  Knight  on  the  subject  of 
Fourmont  as  conclusive.    Meantime  the  believers  in  the  Abbe 


•  Payiic  Knigrht.  p.  115. 

f  Ludwijj;  Bobs,  however^  in  hU  *  j4<Z  tinum  el.  Aiui.  Bofiokhium  Epigtola  Epi* 
g^To^phica.  *  (ilallc,  ISoO),  hoa  attempted  to  ahov  that  Fourmont  hod  sulfaorlty  tor 
the  title  fiwTfpts  Kal  Kupai  tou  AinJAAwror.  Uo  was  aoawered  by  Boeokh,  la  the 
<  Axobaologuche  Zcitang'  fur  1850  (No.  23,  FourmonUelta  In«cKn{Ur«k.'^        ^ 
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kept  silence.  No  notice  was  taken  of  Pajne  Knight's  book,  eillwr 
by  the  *  Journal  ties  Savans  *  or  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
But  in  1817  the  Karl  of  Aherdnen  rontributctl  '  Remarks  on  the 
Aniyclrean  Marbles'  to  Walitole's  'Memoirs  relating  to  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  '  (p.  446).  In  these  remarks  he  thoroughly 
exposes  one  of  the  forpcries,  that  relating  to  the  temple  of  Onga, 
But  although  Payne  Knight's  arguments  had  been  convincing 
to  the  learned  in  England  and  Germany,  they  had  not  been  so 
to  the  French,  and  when  Lord  Aberdeen  spoke  of  the  'impudent 
frauds'  of  Fourmont,  he  roused  a  defender  of  the  Abbe  in  the 
person  of  M.  Kaoul  Rochrttc,  a  man  undoubtedly  of  real 
learning,  who,  although  only  twenty-nine  years  of  ago,  had 
already  attained  the  highest  possible  reputation  in  France  by 
his  '  Histoire  Critique de  retablissement  desCulonies  Grecquet,' 
a  work  which  in  1814  had  received  the  first  prize  of  the 
Academy.  But  the  learning  of  M.  Raoul  Rochettc  was  of  that 
character  w h ich  we  are  accu stom ed  to  associ ate  with  bis 
countrymen  rather  than  with  the  Germans.  Me  was  a  skilled 
dialectician,  his  knowledge  was  extensive,  his  style  agreeable, 
and  he  was  able  to  draw  those  brilliant  generalizations  with 
whicht  even  when  based  upon  an  imperfect  or  a  mistaken 
induction  of  facts,  French  divines,  philosophers,  and  histonaos, 
know  so  well  hoiv  to  charm  our  imaginations  and  almost  to  con- 
vince our  reason.  M.  Raoul  Rocbette  could  not  bear  that  t 
French  scholar  who  ha<l  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  should  be  treated  by  an  Englishman  as  an 
impudent  forger,  and  in  1819*  he  published  'Deux  Lettres  a 
my  Lord  Comte  d'Aberdeen  sur  Tauthenticite  <les  inscriptiooi 
de  Fourmont,*  in  whieh  he  maintains  what  has  been  justly 
termed 'an  untenable  and  exploded  paradox,'  namely  thai  the 
inscriptions  of  Fourmont  were  genuine,  and  that  the  arguments 
of  Payne  Knight  and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  entirely  bascles*. 
His  book  is  ingenious,  able,  and  interesting;  he  succeeds  ia 
proving  that  on  several  minor  points  Payne  Knight  was  wrong, 
and  that  his  essay  is  written  with  a  dogmatism  and  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority  over  other  scholars  which  his  learning  doei 
not  always  justify.  But  on  the  main  points  he  has  nothing 
better  to  say,  in  substance,  than  that  the  Abbe  Fourmont  wss 
very  ignorant,  and  probably  made  mistakes  in  his  copies  anil 
his  drawings,  as  he  certainly  did  in  his  interpretations. 

Letronne  had  at  that  time  the  greatest  name  in  Franc* 
as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  he  reviewed  the  work  of  Raoul 
Rocbette  in  three  articles  in   the  *  Journal  dcs  Savans.'     Al 

*  In  August  1R18,  M.  Hooul  Roohotte  and  BT.  Louis  Petit  Kndel  ewli  r^  » 
pspor  before  ths  luaUtuto  m  delua^ft  ^t  \\i%  A.bliG  FourmonL 
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1^18  time  Raoul  Rochette  was  one  of  his  inost  devoted 
adherents.  It  was  before  their  great  quarrel,  before  Lctronne's 
damag^ing  and  severe  review  of  '  Les  Monuments  inedits 
d'anliquite,*  before  the  discoverj  of  the  '  Vases  de  Berna^*  *  and 
the  *  affaire  Kollin,*  which  caused  so  much  sensation  and  90 
many  heart-burnings  among  the  learned  in  France.  In  his 
axticles  he  expresses  the  opinion,  though  with  some  resen'ations, 
that  Raoul  Rochette  has  shown  that  Payne  Knighfs  arguments 
are  inconclusive,  and  has  adduced  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
Fourmont  was  not  a  forger,  though  he  admits  that  Rochette  has 
not  brought  any  positive  proof  of  the  Abbe's  veracity,  and  he 
sums  up  his  judgment  in  the  matter  as  follows: — 

'  En  attendant  que  nous  pnissions  jouir  du  travail  complot  quo 
nous  promct  M.  Baoul  Hoohette,  sea  observationB  sur  lea  auciennea 
inscriptions  de  Lacotiie,  en  m^me  temps  qu'elles  ofirent  une  multitude 
de  reckerchce  carieuseB  d'histoire  et  de  paleographie,  et  qu'elles 
donnent  une  hauto  idoo  do  sea  connoisf^noes  en  antic^uitcs,  prtj^cntent 
dus  u  present  Tavantago  do  detruiro  la  plupart  des  objections  ulev^ea 
par  M.  B,  P.  Knight,  de  mouirer  que  rupiniou  qu'ou  a'^toit  faita  de 
COS  curieux  monumena  n'est  au  fond  qu'un  prejuge,  et  de  disposer 
tr^£arorahlement  les  eaprits  judicieux  et  impartiaux  poor  la  defense 
eu  fonno  quo  Taufcour  do  cca  lottres  fait  08p6rcr  au  mondo  savant.' 

The  hook  of  Raoul  Rochette,  and  the  favourable  judgment 
passed  upon  it  by  Lctronne,  drew  from  Lord  Aberdeen  '  A  Letter 
relating  to  some  statements  made  by  M.  R.  Rochette  in  his  late 
work  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Fourmont,'  *  In 
this  letter  he  proves  conclusively,  that  Fourmont  had  taken  his 
temple  of  Onga  from  a  small  Greek  chapel  situate  exactly 
where  Fourm(»nt  had  described  it,  and  of  precisely  the  same 
dimensions. 

*  The  building  is  a  small  Greek  chapel,  possibly  two  hundred  years 
old.  It  is  constrncted,  like  other  edifices  of  the  same  description,  of 
common  masonry  composed  of  small  stones  and  cement;  hut  from 
being  apparently  deserted  at  present,  us  well  as  fruni  having  been 
slightly  built  at  first,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  not  ntaud  a  hundred 
years  longer.  The  interior  dimensions  may,  perhaps,  bo  nearly 
correct,  and  the  door  not  much  more  than  four  feet  high,  as  stated  by 
liim ;  hut  this  is  not  uncommon  in  Grocco,  and  is  adopted  by  the 
Christian  inhabitants  in  order  to  prevent  the  Mussulmanfi  from 
turning  their  horses  into  the  churohos  or  houses.' 

IVloreover,  Lord  Aberdeen  tells  us  that  in  this  very  chapel,  in 
the  precise  position  in  which  Fourmont  had  professed  to  find 
4be  inscriptions  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  human  limbs,  with  knives 


WalpoU'B  *  TnveU  in  various  Oouatriee  in  the  Ediat;  18M^^.4J^. 
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ami  other  articles  implving-  human  sacrifices,  nnU  which 
heen  engraved  hy  Count  Cavlus,*  he  had  I'ound  the  ideatu 
inscriptions  on  marhles  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  but  with 
innocent  cups,  vessels,  and  articles  of  female  attire,  which  could 
by  no  possibility  be  mistaken  for  limbs,  knives,  and  implemenu 
of  sacrifice  I 

This  time  Letronne  was  convinced.  In  an  article  id  the 
•Journal  des  Savans*t  ^^  admits  that  the  plea  of  ignorance 
could  no  longer  avail ;  that  no  mere  mistake  in  copying  could 
have  transferred  the  innocent  baa-rciiefs  into  the  sacrificial 
objects  engraved  by  Coont  Caylus — still  less  have  turned  & 
modern  Greek  chapel  into  a  temple  of  the  remotest  antiquity.^ 
After  referring  to  some  of  the  passages  of  Fourmont*3  letters, 
which  we  have  before  quoted,  he  is  oblige<l  to  conclude  as 
follows: — *  En  iisant  c<!s  passages  inconcevables,  ou  Kextniva- 
g^nce  le  dispute  a  Timposture,  ce  qu'on  peut  imaginer  de  plus 
favorable  a  la  memoire  de  Fourmont,  c^est  de  dire  qtt*il  etoit 
plus  d'a  moitie  fou.* 

Thus  the  case  stood,  until  in  1828  there  appeared  the  first 
fasciculus o{  the  great  'Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gnrcarum/  edited 
by  Augustus  Boeckh,  and,  as  the  published  inscriptions  by 
Fourmont  all  purported  to  be  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  learned  editor,  at  the  outset  oj  the 
work,  to  examine  most  thoroughly  the  question  of  their 
genuineness.  He  was  on  tenns  of  the  greatest  friendliness  with 
Raoul  Rochette  and  other  savartis,  who  still  believed,  as  be 
himself  had  done  originally,  in  the  bona  fides  of  the  Abb<?;  and 
having  been  permitted  by  the  French  Government  to  have  com- 
plete copies  of  all  the  inscriptions  contained  in  the  papers  of 
Fourmont,  as  well  as  his  notes  thereon,  he  applied  himsell  to  tbe 
consideration  of  the  question,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  as  a  judge 
and  not  as  an  accuser.  One  hundred  and  four  large  folio  pagvs 
of  double  columns  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  matter, 
which  is  investigated  and  decided  on  with  the  thoroughness  and 
the  accuracy  which,  at  least  at  that  date,  was  rarely  to  be  found 
outside  Germany,  and  which,  if  genius  consisted  alone  in  taking 
pains,  would  place  some  German  scholars,  Boeckh  among  them, 
at  its  highest  point.     Every  writer  who  has  cited  these  iascnp- 


*  In  the  ■  Beouol  d'Antiqait^'  vol.  li  fol.  31. 

+  1821,  p.  104. 

X  M.  Kaonl  Uochcttc  had  cited  ai  n  witneaa  in  sopport  of  Foormnnt'a  neearMif 
a  certaiu  Dr.  Avramiotli.  who,  in  a  review  of  CbBteiiubriaDd'B  *  TmreU  in  GnvM^* 
published  in  1816,  reproitohes  that  trArellor  for  nut  htiving  vi^it^^d  and  deocribed 
the  tc'UipIo  of  Onga,  wliich  he  implies  thai  ho  has  htiu^If  Kcn ;  but  Letmone 
^nXs  out  that  Avnnniotti  had  merely  derivf?d  hia  knowledge  of  iUU  temple  fino 
£ftrthelcniy'B  description  of  \^  m  \.\vq  "  Tivt«U  of  AnachaniB.* 
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tions,  and  every  passage  where  they  are  mentioned,  is  referred  to 
and  weighed.  All  justice  is  done  to  the  learning  and  to  the 
ability  of  Raoul  Kochette.  The  good  faith  of  Barthelemy  and 
others  who  accepted  the  inscriptions  as  genuine  is  warmly 
admitted.  Each  inscription,  each  statement  of  Fourmont,  and 
the  notes  and  comments  of  those  who  have  accepted  them  as 
genuine,  are  examined  in  the  minutest  detail  with  the  most 
searching  criticism  and  the  most  accurate  scholarship,  and  un- 
doubtedly with  every  dis|x>sition,  as  he  elsewhere  proves,  to 
accept  whatever  was  found  to  be  probably  genuine.  And  as  the 
result  of  this  most  careful  examination,  Boeckh  came  to  the 
conclusions,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  trace  could  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  Fourmont  of  many  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  and  inscriptions  which  he  alleges  he  made  when  in 
Greece  ;  that  it  had  been  clearly  proved  by  Lord  Aberdeen  thai 
no  such  temple  as  Fourmont  describes  the  temple  of  Onga, 
existed,  or  could  have  existed  at  the  time  he  wrote  ;  that  no  one 
of  the  inscriptions  he  gave  to  the  world,  or  which  had  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death  by  Barthelemy  and  Caylus,  could  possibly, 
from  the  language,  from  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  have  existed  in  Greece,  but  that  they  were 
modern  forgeries,  the  work  of  an  ignorant  man,  bfised  almost 
entirely  upon  the  conjectures  of  Aleursius  and  Cragius,  and 
often  upon  misundcrstiindtngs  of  such  conjectures;  and  lastly, 
that  the  forger  was  no  other  person  than  the  Abbe  Fourmont 
himself. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Corpus,  the  genuineness  of  the  in* 
scriptions  published  by  the  Abbe  Fourmont,  and  by  Barthelemy 
from  his  papers,  has  not  been  seriously  maintained.*  Even  the 
FVench,  unwilling  as  they  were  to  admit  the  fraud  of  their 
countryman,  have  been  obliged  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  con- 
clusions of  Boeckh  ;  and  M.  Egger,  in  his  interesting  articles 
OQ  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  *  Journal  des  Savans*  for  1871, 
admits  that  *  M.  Boeckh  has  victoriously  demonstrated  the 
falsity  of  the  apocryphal  inscriptions  of  Michel  Fourmont.' 
Yet  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  remark,  that 
in  France  a  reluctance  still  exists  to  view  these  forgeries  in  their 
proper  light,  a  writer  in  'Notes  and  Queries'  in  1872  remarks 
that  *  incredible  as  it  may  appear^  it  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  long 


*  Captftin  Il«nczvnski'B  *  Ohronobp^  of  Dates  on  the  two  Amyolean  toArble 
alnbe  wiiicb  were  du^  nut  of  tbo  nuns  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  of  Delphi  by 
Bev.  I'Abbc  Fuiirroont '  (London,  Reeves  and  Turner,  1884),  deeerves  a  pluro  in 
De  MorgauH  '  Bundle  of  Paradoxes.'  Tbo  writer  b  ignorance  of  the  lamjuuye, 
literatuni,  liistory,  and  geo^'nlpby  of  Groeoe,  is  only  cquiiUed  by  the  absurdity  of 
hia  cxpinnations  and  tniuidatioas. 
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and  elaborate  life  of  the  Abbe  Fourmont  by  E.  Brehaut,  contained 
ia  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Didot's  "  Nouvelle  Hio^raphie 
Gencrale  "  (1858),  there  is  not  a  word  to  suggest  that  the  alleged 
discoveries  of  the  Abbe  were  not  genuine,  nor  even  a  hint  that 
doubts  had  been  thrown  on  them  I  He  ia  censured  indeed  for 
his  vandalism  in  destroying  so  many  monuments  of  antiquity, 
but  his  inscriptions  and  his  discoveries  are  all  treated  as 
genuine.*  And  another  writer  in  *  Notes  and  Queries  *  remarks, 
that  'it  is  still  more  surprising  that  in  the  ^^  Supercherict 
litteraires  devoilees,**  published  in  18(5E),  the  name  of  the  Abbe 
Fourmont  docs  not  appear  at  all  I '  * 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  story  has  yet  to  be  toUL 
Although  every  inscription  which  the  Abbe  either  gave  to  lh« 
world,  or  left  in  the  state  in  which  he  proposed  to  publish  it, 
was  a  forgery,  yet  he  really  had  copietl,  and  there  still  exiii 
among  his  papers,  many  hundreds  of  genuine  inscriptions  ;  some, 
of  the  earliest  times  of  which  any  are  known  to  exist,  others,  of  an 
interest  and  importance  little  if  anything  less  than  the  AmyclieaD 
inscriptions  would  have  possessed  had  they  been  genuine. 
They  have  all  Ijeen  included  in  the  'Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Graecarum.'  Of  the  42  inscriptions  judged  by  Boeckh,  frum 
the  archaic  forms  of  the  letters,  to  be  of  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  which  form  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus,  no  les« 
than  16,  unquestionably  genuine,  are  from  the  papers  of  the 
Abbd  Fourmont.  Of  the  98U  inscriptions  found  in  Attica, 
which  Boeckh  and  his  colleagues  were  able  to  cxillcct,  353  were 
copied  by  Fourmont.  His  papers  have  furnished  29  of  the  61 
from  Mcgara,  83  of  the  118  from  Argolis  ;  while  of  the  273  irom 
Laconia  and  Mcsscnia,  he  hod  copied  no  less  than  228.  Of 
these  inscriptions,  copies  of  some  have  since  been  found  among 
the  then  unpublished  papers  of  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  ;  of  othefs, 
the  originals  have  been  discovered,  and  copies  published  by 
Chandler,  Dodwell,  and  more  recent  travellers  ;  while  a  consider* 
able  number  are  judged  by  Boeckh  to  be  genuine,  from  internal 
evidence  merely.  But  the  mere  number  does  not  afford  aa 
adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Abbess  collections.  They 
include  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  some  of  the  most  ancient,  but 
some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  inscriptions,  which 
are  in  existence. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Boeckb*s  great  work  on  the 
public  economy  of  Athens  is  founded  on  the  facts  derived  from 
Greek  inscriptions.  Those  numbered  in  the  Corpus  76,  157, 
and  158,  contain  perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  infonn&tioD 


*  *  Notes  and  Q,u&t\ea,*  \Uv  irx.^  vol.  ix.  pp.  370  aad  415. 
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respecting  the  revenues  of  Athens,  public  debts,  money,  weights, 
and  measures  of  any  inscriptions  known  to  exist  They  are 
quoted  over  and  over  again  by  Boeckb,  more  frequently,  indeed, 
than  any  others.  From  one  of  them  we  learn  that  the  treasurers 
of  the  goddess  Athene  were  obliged  to  have  an  account  of  what 
they  had  received,  disbursed  and  delivered  to  their  successors, 
engraved  on  stone,  and  set  up  in  the  Acropolis ;  that  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ilellenotamise  was  assigned  about  410  B.C.  to 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  They  give  us  a  decree,  that 
whatever  should  remain  over  and  above  the  moneys  assigned  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debts  should  be  applied  to  the  repairs 
of  the  wharves  and  walls.  No.  157  is  a  fragment  of  the  account 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  administration  and  manager  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  probably  the  very  one  made  by  Lycurgus  "  about 
330  B.C.  No.  158  is  the  inscription  of  the  famous  Sandwich 
marble,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  learned  dissertations  since  its  arrival  in  England 
soon  after  Fourmont's  time.  It  is  the  report  of  the  auditors,  or 
Arnp/tich/ons,  sent  from  Athens  In  or  about  374  B.C.  to  examine 
the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delos  for  the  three  previous  years,  and  is  full  of  details  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Copies  of  all  these  inscriptions — and  of  the 
two  first  the  only  copies  known,  the  originals  having  perished — 
were  among  the  papers  of  (he  Abbe  Fourmont.t 

To  have  preserved  and  given  to  Western  Europe  these  in- 
scriptions alone,  would  have  been  sufficient  at  any  time  to  con- 
stitute a  lasting  title  to  our  gratitude,  and  would  have  entitled 
the  Abbe  Fourmont  to  a  far  higher  place  among  the  promoters 
of  Greek  learning  and  Greek  antiquities  than  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  merely  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Amyclapan 
inscriptions,  even  if  these  were  genuine.  Hut  Important  as  these 
inscriptions  are  now,  when  more  than  fifteen  thousand  Greek  in- 
scriptions have  been  collected  and  published,  far  g^-eater  would 


•  Cited  in  *  The  Livpa  of  the  Ten  Oraton/  nBcribed  to  Plutareli. 

t  No.  171  in  the  Corpus  ia  nI«o  from  a.  marble  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  a  list  of  persona  buried  in  tlie  Ceramicus  of  Athena,  uml  hiu>  boon  thought 
vrorthy  to  be  edittMl  and  explained,  ncit  only  by  Itoockh  in  ttu-  Corpuii  iin  woll  as 
in  hia'Prwm.  Cntsl.  lect.  UniviTS.  Berol.,  but  by  E.  D.  Clurke  in  hia  •  Trovela," 
and  by  Uzjinne  iu  hia  'Syllogo  Inscrip.'  The  copy  made  by  Fourmont  rauat 
bare  been  taken  whoDthD  atono  and  the  insuriptiou  were  in  a  much  more  perfoot 
condition  than  at  preacnt,  and  is,  oa  Doeckh  remarks,  *  contra  qnam  solet  pncstan- 
tiasimna.*  No.  284  in  the  Cotptu  ia  from  a  marblLS  now  in  the  Dritith  Museum, 
brought  to  this  country  by  Askew,  and  dttaeribed  in  Taylor  Combea's  *  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Murblea  in  the  Qritiah  Muwimi,' vul.  ii.  xxwi. 
No.  353  iu  the  O'lpus  was  aftfTwarda  seen  by  I'ocock  and  Chiindler,  and  in 
described  and  commi^nted  on  ut  length  by  each  uf  them.  All  thcae  were  copied 
by  the  Abbe  Fonnuout. 
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have  been  the  glory  of  Fourmont  if,  at  a  time  when  less 
than  two  thousand  inscriptions  were  known,  he  had  added  to 
them  more  than  nine  hundred — a  greater  number  than  had  beea 
collected  by  any  single  scholar  or  traveller,  and  including  those 
of  the  first  degree  of  importance  which  we  have  already  referred 
to.*  But  the  Abbe  Fourmont  was  '  wise  only  for  evil.'  His 
egregious  vanity  and  utter  want  of  principle  persuaded  him  to 
throw  away  the  substantial  glory  which,  particularly  at  that  time 
in  France,  would  have  attached  to  a  man  who  had  collected  and 
preserved  nearly  one  thousand  unknown  and  precious  Greek 
inscriptions.  His  ambition  was  to  produce  inscriptions  far 
earlier  than  any  then  known,  and  which  might  support  bis  own 
absurd  hypothesis  respecting  the  language  and  the  antiquiUFS 
of  Greece.  Entirely  unable  from  his  want  of  scholarship  to 
appreciate  their  value,  and  j)robably  even  to  decipher  or  under- 
stand those  which  he  had  copied,  he  printed  his  lists  of  proper 
names,  where  he  thought  he  was  less  likely  to  be  detected,  and 
no  doubt  intended  to  use  his  genuine  inscriptions,  had  he  lived, 
as  models  f<}r  fictions  far  more  absurd  and  more  elaborate  than 
those  which  related  to  the  temple  of  Onga  and  the  priestesses 
of  Apollo  at  Amycltp.f 


•  When  J.  F.  Scguier  in  17+9  made  his  catalogue  of  Greek  InacriptioDi,  bs 
WAS  only  able  to  CDumerate  two  tlionmnd,  whether  in  ooUcctiona  like  tiiONc' 
Cimt«r  nitd  MuratorJ,  or  in  the  books  of  the  Icamod  in  different  brauobeg  of  the 
antiquity  of  Greece,  such  iia  those  of  Van  Dale  and  Cnr^dui. — £gger,  in  the 

*  Journal  dev  Savaus/  man  1671. 

t  Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  mrat  impudent  forgrry  of  • 
Greek  iiucriptiou,  after  thom  which  form  the  Bubjeot  of  this  article,  id  tbit  pot 
forlh  by  Dt-mi-triuB  Petruczupulo  in  hio'^agpno  Slorico  anlle  prime  eta  "i«U* 
iHoIa  di  Leuciulio,'  Florence,  1814  (described  by  Bocokh  in  tbu  Corpua.  No.  43)- 
Not  ixintent  with  f<>T;j;iii^  an  inHoription  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Trnjui  ww. 
Petrizzopulo  has  cited  in  support  of  it  and  of  hia  argnmeutti,  u  oooiaiWiablr 
nnmber  of  hooka  which  do  not  cxiat.     Hu  citea  a  book  of  Uottliob  Wermdocft 

*  De  Lycurgi  epochis  Bp<>cimen/  Norembergffl,  1711,  S?o.,  but  no  life  of  WflraaSarf 
inentionu  such  a  work,  nor  was  Botn;kh  able  to  find  any  trace  of  its  existcnoa. 
lieoiteathe  *  Travels'  of  a  certain  Nordcn  in  Greece  (Copeuhogeu,  1752),uAd 
Chiu\liu'8'  MeinuirettvuuservtiMHurlii  Buut^duLuucadu'(Auitftelodaiiu,  17^t4ti>-V 
which  are  unknown  to  catalo^c«,  to  librarieB,  and  to  bibliographers,  as  well  u 
otber  books  whioh  Boeckb  was  uuablo  to  diecoTor. 
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Art.  VIII, — Papers  Presented  to  Parliament  relating  to  South 
Africa,  1884-1885. 

SINCE  the  last  General  Election  in  1880  a  new,  far-reachingf, 
and  important  political  upheaval  has  taken  place,  There 
has  been  gradually  creeping  into  the  literary,  social,  commercial, 
and  political  worlds  of  England  the  great  and  growing  element 
of  oar  Colonial  Relations.  Primarily  due  to  the  rapid  deve!o}>- 
inent  of  the  Colonies  themselves  we  see  signs  of  this  element, 
turn  where  we  will  ;  and  at  the  forthcoming  General  Election 
C-olonial  affairs  will  occupy  a  recognized  and  prominent  position. 
But  while  all  is  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  great  groups- 
o(  Colonies  in  North  America  and  Australia,  and  to  the  more 
essentially  trading  stations  of  the  Far  East, — our  Plantation 
Colonies,  notably  those  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  important 
group  of  South  African  Settlements  are  still  the  cause  of  anxiety 
and  trouble. 

Despite  the  traditions  of  their  Radical  predecessors,  who  were 
distinguished  from  the  present  generation  of  Radicals  by  the 
significant  epithet  'Philosophic;'  despite  the  former  opinions- 
of  their  Head  in  regard  to  '  Englan<rs  Mission'*  ;  despite  the 
policy  of  shrinkage  which  they  would  in  their  hearts  oppose 
to  a  healthy,  natural,  and  now  necessary  national  expansion ; 
the  late  Government  were  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
to  take  note  of  the  more  pressing  difficulties  and  troubles  un- 
fortunately prevailing  in  these  two  groups  of  Colonics.  In 
December  1882,  they  entrusted  West  Indian  affairs  to  two- 
Special  Commissioners,  whose  full  Report  we  described  in 
this  'Review'  for  July,  1884. 

But  in  regard  to  South  Africa,  the  late  Government  failed 
altogether  to  take  anything  approaching  to  a  statesmanlike  view 
of  the  sad  necessities  of  the  case.  They  interfered  indeed,  and 
interfered  most  radically  from  the  outset  of  their  reign  ;  and, 
more  recently,  the  strong  pressure  of  public  opinion,  led  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  has 
compelled  them  to  attempt  a  fresh  settlement  of  South  African 
affairs.  To  the  political  failure  of  this  mo\-ement  we  shall  allude 
later  on.  In  the  meantime  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
this  baneful  treatment  of  South  Africa  comes  suspiciously  near 
to  a  conscious  attempt  to  make  good  the  lugubrious  vaticinations 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  The  Prime  Minister,  so  lately  as 
March  1883,  spoke  thus  in  the  House  of  Commons — 

'  Oar  only  relation  with  South  Africa  was  a  history  of  ooutinaed 


lu  th«  'Niaeteeotb  Centary,'  1877. 
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di£5ciiUio8  and  tronblcs.  It  has  boon  one  BtaDding  diflicaltj  of  (m^ 
Colouial  policy  which  we  havo  never  been  able  to  set  right.  ...  It 
waa  my  lot  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Feel 
to  bo  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  I  then  distinctly  toU 
Lord  Grey  that  this  case  of  South  Africa  presented  a  problem  of 
which  I,  for  one,  could  not  see  the  eolation.  And  so  it  has  oontinued 
itom  that  day  to  this,  difficultiee  always  recarring,  ncyer  heaJed.' 

Here  was  indeed  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  High  Priest ;  a 
very  putting  to  the  test  of  his  political  infallibility.  What 
tvonder  then  that  good  Gladstonians  should  not  only  renuiin 
convinced  that  the  history  of  South  Africa  must  remain  a 
iiistury  of  difliculties  and  troubles,  'always  recurriDg,  aerct 
healed,*  but  even  act  up  to  this  conviction,  or,  in  other  words,  be 
careful  that  whatever  is  attempted  should  run  no  risk  whatever 
of  proving  a  complete  or  final  cure. 

However,  the  return  of  the  Conservatives  In  power  has  proved 
a  rude  shock  to  such  faithful  followers,  and  the  latest  advices 
prove  conclusively,  that  in  all  the  Colonics,  and  more  espcciallv 
in  South  Africa,  the  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  welcomed 
with  a  zpst  and  warmth  indicating  a  vivid  expectation  and 
liope  among  the  Colonists,  that  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Conservative  Party  means  the  inauguration  of  a  strong  and 
really  sympathetic  Colonial  policy.  These  Colonial  eijiecta- 
tioBS  have  already  found  voice  in  an  influential  (Icputatioo 
to  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  evidently  inspired  by  the  hope, 
that  Conservative  Ministers  have  both  the  will  and  the  power 
to  put  things  straight,  and  arc  by  no  means  bound  down  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  lugubrious  and  flaccid  vaticinaliuoi 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  regard  to  South  African  aiiairs. 

In  April  1883,  Judging  by  what  the  Liberal  GovemmeDt  had 
then  done,  we  wrote,  'For  many  a  year  to  come  we  shall 
continue  to  be  harassed  and  perplexed  by  the  embarrassments 
which  we  owe  to  the  wavering,  timid,  and  injurious  coune 
taken  in  our  recent  dealings  with  the  South  African  settle- 
ment.' No  doubt  at  the  election  there  will  be  candidate 
qualified  to  criticize  this  disastrous  sample  of  Liberal  Adroiais- 
tration.  Sinc^e  1880  we  have  had  the  Retrocession  of  the  Trans- 
vaal; the  costly  Dechuanaland  Expedition  ;  the  declaration  of  a 
Protectorate  extending  from  the  confines  of  the  Cape  Colony 
even  into  Tropical  Africa  ;  and  now  the  humiliating  accouat%< 
published  recently,  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  in 
land  and  Zululand.  These,  together  with  the  reported  ai 
of  bankruptcy  from  the  two  Boer  Slates  and  of  sad  deprrssioo 
in  the  English  Colonies,  combine  at  the  present  moment  to 
attract  public  altenUon  to  South  Africa.     The  old  troubles  of 
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race  antagonism,  oppression  of  the  natives,  and  commercial  and 
financial  depression,  were  never  in  more  aggravated  prominence 
than  at  the  present  time,  after  more  than  fire  ^ears  of  Liberal 
rule.  If  matters  were  left  to  the  Radicals,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
prophecies  might  indeed  be  realized. 

Mr,  Gladstone  complains,  that  he  cannot  see  his  way  ever  t^ 
pot  South  Africa  right ;  but  by  his  line  of  policy  he  makes 
it,  so  far  as  he  c^in,  impossible  for  better  men  to  do  so.  His 
unaccountable  action  in  reference  to  the  Retrocession  of  the 
Transvaal  is  regarded  by  all  who  watched  events  at  the 
time,  and  understood  the  conditions  of  the  case,  as  one  of  the 
most  prolific  causes  of  trouble  in  South  Africa.  It  is  true  that 
in  his  recent  electioneering  manifesto  he  states  that  the  retention 
of  the  Transvaal  would  have  been  'in  violation  of  our  pledges^ 
and  in  defiance  of  the  fully  declared  wishes  of  the  people/  But 
on  his  assumption  of  government  in  18(50,  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
every  assertion  that  could  be  made — even  enshrining  his  fixed 
dcterminaiion  in  the  Queen's  Speech — that  the  Transvaal  must 
and  should  always  remain  British.  All  this  was  in  entire 
contradiction  of  his  violent  denunciations  of  the  Transvaal 
annexations  when  he  was  out  of  office.  But  when  he  returned 
to  office,  and  committed  himself  to  these  Imperialistic  assevera- 
tions, he  might  at  the  least  have  tempered  them  with  statesman- 
like concessions  to  the  Boers,  in  the  shape  of  those  greater  powers 
of  self-government  so  urgently  recommended  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  promises  made  at  the  time 
of  annexation.  Yet  even  this  concession  to  the  demands  of 
good  faith  and  sound  policy,  suggested  by  the  greatest  governor 
South  Africa  ever  saw,  was  refused  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
disastrous  results  and  stupid  arrangements  that  followed  form  a 
page  in  the  national  records,  which  can  only  be  remembered  with 
shame  and  indignation. 

The  results  are  well  known.  It  is  matter  of  history  how  the 
legitimate  hopes  of  the  Boers  for  autonomy  were  crushed  ;  how 
the  assertion  of  the  Queen's  supremacy  was  entrusted  to  her 
soldiers ;  and  how  the  inevitable  consequences  followed,  of 
blo^xlshed  and  war  between  the  two  European  races  in  South 
Africa.  The  stupidity,  nay,  the  criminal  folly,  which  thence- 
forward marked  the  conduct  of  affairs,  is  painful  to  dwell  upon. 
After  a  sad  waste  of  human  life,  the  war  was  closed  by  suddenly 
making  in  full  those  very  concessions,  the  timely  granting  of 
which  in  part  would  have  averted  all  bloodshed.  By  a  strange 
irony  of  fate,  this  black  record  brings  an  indelible  charge  of 
bloodguiltincss  upon  the  Liberal  Government. 

That 
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That  this  folly  was  criminal,  is  seen  not  only  in  its  oibdmn 
antagonism  to  the  truo  interests  of  both   Boers  and    British',  in 
South   Africa,    but  also  in   the    grave    losses    it   entailed    upon 
the  English  taxpayer.       The  nation  was  called  upon   to  uphold 
the  Quecn*s  supremacy  in   the  Transvaal,  and  the  nation  freely 
-offered  the  necessary   supplies.      Government  made  admirable, 
if  costly  dispositions;  reinl'orcements  were  speedily  despatched 
from  both  England  and  India;  our  second  "only   general/  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts,   was  sent  out  in  command  ;  and  an  armv  of 
20,000  English  troops  was  actually  landed  in  South  Africa.    The 
cost  of  all   these  military  preparations   Mr.   Gladstone  himself 
placed  at  2,750,000/.     This  large  sum,  obtained  on  thepleaof 
upholding  the  national  honour,  was  expended  in  a  mere  march- 
ing up  the  hill  and  down  again,  because  at  this  critical  juncture 
the    great    Liberal    Minister    determined    once    again,    and    iv- 
gardless   of  all   consequences,   to   carry  out    that    pet    ideal   of 
neo-Liberalism — the  Policy  of  Reversals.      Thus  nearlv  fhrw 
-millions  of  money  were  uselessly  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the 
English  taxpayer^  •  But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  and  it 
is  to  be   hoped   this  item   in  the  bill  will  not  be  forgotten  br 
the  electors.     Mr.  'Gladstone,  indeed,  in  his   manifesto  tells  tu, 
that  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  3,000,000/.  on  the  Trans- 
vaal was  *  to  leave  the  Transvaal  free  and  divested  of  all  hostilit?, 
and  has  averted  a  war  of  Europeans  '  in  South  Africa.     Of  this 
he  openly  challenges  refutation.     Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  for  the  acceptance  of  his  statements,  ever  since  tht 
retrocession,  the  Boers  have  exhibited  marked  and   inrreasiiii; 
hostility  ;    and   in    two  short  years  Mr.   Gladstone  has  hod  to 
send  to  South  Africa  an  army  of  5000  men  at  a  fresh   expeodi' 
ture  of  1,000,000/.  to  fight,  not  natives,  but  Europeans  in  Sooth 
Africa,  whose  base  of  opc^rations  was  the  Transvaal. 

Thus  this  impolitic  e.\travagance  did  not  cease  with  the 
Retrocession  of  the  Transvaal.  Boers,  it  is  well  understood  ia 
South  Africa,  have  a  most  wasteful  system  of  pastoral  farmin^» 
which  in  a  few  years  reduces  them  to  great  straits.  Their 
refuge  has  invariably  been  the  seizure  of  new  lands — these  beio^ 
as  invariably  the  real  property  of  native  tribes.  The  Boers  of 
the  Transvaal,. accepting  Mr.  Gladstone's  magnanimity  as  foUjr 
or  even  cowardice,!  at  onoe- proceeded  to  appropriate  the  Isods 
belonging  to  the' natives  outsade  their  borders.  Protests  wcte 
unavailing,  and  fey  1-^84  the  British  Cabinet  weakly  yielded  to 
modify  so  far  the' Western  Frontier  line  of  the  Transvaal,  ns  to 
include  new  t^iWtbries  witliin  it' whiitb  liad  previouslr  been 
native  territories— the  natives,  riccordibg  to  Sir  Charles  VVarrfo. 
/A"  protesting 
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^Srotestmpt  with  all  the  vigour  of    which    tl 

against  being  arbitrarily  handed  over  to  such  hated  masters.* 

The  Traiisvafil  Riicrs,  however,  continued  to  *  expand,'  and 
their  e^orts  culminatetl  in  their  defeating  a  chief,  Montsioa, 
and  prevailing  upon  the  Transvaal  Government  to  annex  his 
territory.  This  chief,  be  it  remembered,  had  already  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Queen,  accepting  her  Protectorate.  At  the 
bottom  of  all  was  the  usual  Liberal  Financial  Policy.  The 
Queen  happened  to  be  represented  at  the  Cape  by  an  exception- 
ally far-sighted  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  ;  but 
urgent  an<l  repeated  necessity  for  action  was  met  by  the  *  non- 
possumus '  of  a  Liberal  Exchecjucr.  Penny-wise,  indeed,  was  the 
policy  pursued.  Indignation  had  even  extended  to  England, 
but  it  was  met  by  sending  up  into  the  country  as  British  Com- 
missioners, first  the  sturdy  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie, 
and  afterwards  the  enthusiastic  ex-Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
the  Hon.  C.  Rliudes,  assisted  by  the  High  Commissioner's 
*  Imperial  Secretary,'  Captain  Bower,  But  these  Representatives 
of  the  might  of  the  English  Empire  were  specifically  restricted 
to  the  use  of  words,  and  were  not  even  supported  by  the 
historical  twenty-five  policemen  of  the  Transvaal  annexation. 
Xhey  were  allowed  no  force  wherewith  to  back  their  words,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  their  efforts  bad  no  other  result, 
than  that  of  creating  the  overpowering  necessity  of  vindicating 
the  violated  English  name  by  the  despatch  of  a  great  expe- 
dition. But  just  as  the  need  of  so  costly  an  expedition  was 
the  direct  result  of  penny-wise  abstention  from  all  expendi- 
ture, so  was  the  manner  of  its  sending,  as  wc  shall  see  when 
we  briefly  trace  its  history,  an  example  of  the  grossest  Admin- 
istrative blundering. 

In  December  1884,  Sir  Charles  Warren  was  commissioned  to 
put  things  right  in  *  Bechuanaland  and  the  countries  adjacent 
thereto,  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  the  South  African 
Republic/  In  January  1885,  an  Order  in  Council  was  gazetted, 
establishing,  or,  rather,  more  definitely  asserting,  the  Queen's 
jurisdiction  over  a  great  area  of  the  interior,  west  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ^2nd 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  on  the  west  by  the  20th  meridian.  In 
Alarch,  the  German  Government  was  informed  oflicially  that  these 
wide  districts  were  under  British  protection,  and  in  April,  Lord 
Derby  explained  that  '  the  Protectorate  included  Khame's  and 
Sichelc^i  countries,  and  all  the  remaining  territory  outside  the 
Transvaal  south  of  lat.  22'^,  although  there  was  to  be  no  present 
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exercise  of  the  Queen's  authority  to  the  eastward  of  Khame*s' 
territory.*     The  reasons  given  were,  securing  a  line  of  demar-^ 
cation  to  the  westward   in  view  of  German  settlements  on  the 
coast,  and  also  protecting  the  natires  and  the  trade  route  to  thc^ 
interior  against   the   intrusions   and   invasions   of  unauthorised! 
European  marauders.     Thus  the  Cabinet  found  itself  suddooly 
possessed  of,  and  responsible  for,  a  new  area  of  Africa  nearly  ail 
large  as  France,  and  also  involved  in  an   expedition  which  wiLll 
cost  the  English  Exchequer  little  less  than  one  million  sterling, 
•    Precisely  similar  events  were  proceeding  on   the  east   Coast., 
Germany   had   designs  on   the  coast    line    between   Natal    nndJ 
Delagoa   Bay,  and    these  were    eventually    surrendered    by  aa 
agreement  come  to  with  the  British  Government.     Meanwhile 
the    Boers    came    down    from    the    Transvaal    into    Zululand, 
fomented  intertribal  wars  an<l  strife,  took  in  reward  one-third 
of  the  lands  of  the  Zulus,  and  arc  rapidly  encroaching  on  the 
remainder.      What  is  to  come   of  all   lies   in    the   future.     Bat 
in  Basutoland  Liberal  Finance  restricted  expenditure  so  closelr, 
that  a  particularly  able  Administrator  has  had  his  hands  tie<);l 
his   merely  nominal   police    force  being  altogether   insufficleni  I 
to  check  a  growing  lawlessness,  and  even  anarchy,  and  a  ud  I 
lapsing   of  a   promising   native    nation    into  all   the    evili  of  I 
intemperance.  I 

Such  in  brief  arc  the  present  results  of  nearly  six  years  of] 
Liberal  rule.  They  justify,  indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone's  un-Enghsb  1 
laments  over  South  African  difficulties.  I 

Conservatives  need  no  reminding  that  the  Imperial  Govern*  I 
ment  has  duties  to  perform  to  South  Africa;  but  Radicals  must  I 
have  these  duties  commended  to  them  on  the  additional  pin,  I 
that  their  fulfilment  is  intimately  connected  with  the  materisl  J 
interests  of  these  islands.  The  group  of  English  settlemonti  I 
in  South  Africa  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Lmpirr.  I 
It  is  necessary  to  protest  resolutely  against  the  ignorant  idea,  I 
that  the  prosperity  of  South  Africa  only  incidentally  conoemi  I 
the  English  taxpayer,  and  is  in  the  main  merely  a  case  iot  I 
national  sentiment.  A  very  different  tale  is  known  to  the  ship-  I 
builders  of  the  Clyde,  the  diamond  merchants  of  Hatton  Garden,  I 
the  wool-brokers  of  the  City,  the  exporting  manufacturen  y/  I 
Alanchester  and  Shetlieldjaod  generally  the  investors  and  tnuJeti  E 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  South  Africa  England's  mMth  E 
factured  products  find  an  increasing  and  safe  market,  and  brr  K 
manufacturers  ever-widening  areas  for  the  supply  of  raw  m**  C 
terials.  The  continued  supremacy  of  England  in  tlir*  B 
districts  prevents  their  being  overshadowed  by  the  protecu*'  E 
or  excluding  taiifTs  of  selfish  or  hostile  Foreign  Powers  ;  ami  it  E 
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further  means  to  India,  to  Australia,  and  to  our  other  Eastern 
Possessions,  that  England  holds  the  key  of  the  sea  route  between 
them  and  Europe,  which  is  next  best  to  the  Suez  Canal  route, 
and  will  remain  so  even  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  needs  no  further  explanations  to  emphasize  the  obvious 
conclusion,  that  it  is  the  interest,  not  less  than  the  duty,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  to  support  the  maintenance  of  British 
supremacy  in  South  Africa.  But  it  is  none  the  less  necessary 
to  see  that  this  be  achieved  in  a  thoroughly  economic  as  well  as 
successful  manner.  Appropriate  and  necessary  knowledge  can 
be  gleaned  from  a  more  detailed  survey  of  recent  events.  The 
official  views  and  acts  are  duly  set  forth  in  recent  Blue-books, 
while  the  judgment  of  the  independent  public  has  recently  been 
set  out  in  detail  in  the  newspapers,  and  more  especially  in  a 
remarkable  series  of  letters  ap[>earing  during  the  last  few 
months  from  a  correspondent  of  the  '  Times '  in  South  Africa. 

The  brief  historical  facts  are,  that  in  the  year  1815  the 
English  finally  became  possessed  of  30,000  square  miles  of  South 
African  soil.  Since  that  day  they  have  continuously  extended 
the  frontiers  of  this  dt>main.  Up  to  1866  there  had  beca 
annexed,  altogether,  180,000  square  miles.  Griqualand  West 
and  Griqualand  East  added  another  20,000  miles  in  1877. 
Now  the  100,000  sfjuare  miles  of  Bechuanaland  have  been 
farther  added  to  the  Empire,  and  it  has  become  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  annex  Zululand.  Within  these  boundaries  we 
have  territories  exceeding  by  four  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  inhabited  by  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million 
of  European  descent  and  over  two  millions  of  natives.  Beyond 
the  frontiers  swarm  native  races,  whom  our  philanthropic 
instincts,  to  say  nothing  of  our  commercial  enterprise,  force 
us  to  regard  as  under  our  political  charge. 

These  English  communities  in  South  Africa  depend  for 
their  political  existence,  intimately  and  continually,  on  the 
aid  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  commonly  recognized 
low  much  this  has  cost  the  English  taxpayer  in  direct  outlay. 
'ti  the  very  origin  of  our  possession,  the  Colony  was  pur- 
•^hased  from  the  Dutch  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  by 
-Eugland^s  paying  off  several  million  pounds'  worth  of  Dutch 
^'ebts  to  Russia.  Again,  in  1837,  the  English  taxpayer  freely 
-Slanted  three  millions,  in  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  compensate 
^^e  Cape  Colonists  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  For  several 
^HTS  repeated  CafTre  wars  drained  the  same  source  of  sums, 
'Kich  in  their  total  amount  to  little  less  than  six  millions.  More 
r**tiently  the  English  taxpayer — in  the  Sekukuni  and  Zulu  wars  ; 
**  what  was  paid  to  the  Orange  Free  State  as  compensatioa 
Vol.  161.— TVy.  323.  2  N  '^^'^ 
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for  the  annexation  to  the  Cape  Colony  of  Griqualand  West : 
and  in  the  preparations  made  to  reassert  the  Queen*s  suprcmacj 
in  the  Transvaal — has  supplied  South  Africa  with  at  least  five 
millions  of  money.  The  latest  instances  of  generous  remissions 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  expedition  to 
Bcchuanaland)  amount  to  another  million  at  le^st.  Thus, 
altogether,  the  English  tasLpayer  has  paid  away  more  than 
twenty  millions  sterling  in  endeavouring  to  assist  his  fellow- 
subjects  in  South  Africa. 

This  freehanded  supplying  of  funds  has,  under  Liberal  rule, 
been  accompanied  by  a  strange  and  repeatedly  expressed  desire 
to  see  the  results  of  such  expenditure  entrusted  entirely  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Colonists,  One  of  the  latest  telegrams  sent 
to  South  Africa  by  Mr,  Gladstone's  Government  states:  *Hcr 
Majesty*s  (io\'ernment  have  no  intention  of  creating  a  Crown 
Colony  in  Bechuaualand  .  .  .  continue  to  wish  that  Cape  Colony 
should,  if  willing  to  do  so,  assume  management  of  Protectoiut* 
without  delay/  The  Government  spends  1,000,<X>0/.  of  English 
taxpayers'  money  in  asserting  the  Queen's  supremacy  in  Bcchn* 
analand,  and  then  asks  a  small  and  divided  band  of  Colonists, 
whose  seat  of  government  is  800  miles  distant  from  Bechuaiu- 
land,  to  'assume  the  management  of  this  Protectorate.'  This 
is  a  typical  instance  of  what  we  do  in  South  Africa,  but  no- 
where else  in  the  Empire.  Almost  in  the  same  breath  ifac 
Home  Government  had,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  first  declined  tbc 
urgent  requests  of  the  puwerful,  united,  and  loyal  Austniliaii 
Colonies  to  annex  certain  Pacific  Islands,  and  then  in  \tt] 
bad  grace,  and  after  being  driven  to  make  the  annezationi  x^ 
frained  carefully  from  offering  those  Colonies  any  share  in  die 
control,  and  expressed  the  very  opposite  of  any  wish  for  them 
to  assume  the  management  of  the  new  Protectorate.  In  brief, nc 
have  oficred  to  300,000  disunited  and  fractious  Cape  Coloniiti 
the  government  of  a  vast  district  of  native  territories,  but  we  hare 
declined  to  allow  three  millions  of  united  prosperous  AustnJisn 
Colonists  any  share  in  the  control  of  a  lesser  area  of  Pacifir 
Islands.  V\  hat  Is  there  to  account  for  this  fundamental  dif* 
ference  of  treatment  ?  It  is  one  of  those  glaring  instances  in 
which  the  wishes  and  advice  of  the  permanent  and  qualifieii 
advisers  of  the  Ministry  have  been  only  too  obviously  set  aside, 
because  of  some  inscrutable  Cabinet  ideas  of  policy'  or  ignoruit 
fancy. 

It  is  impossible,  while  dealing  with  these  incidents,  not  to 
allude  to  the  serious  blunders  which  marred  Sir  Charles  Warrens 
signally  successful  management  of  the  Bechuanaland  Expedi- 
tion.    As  wc  have  pointed  out,  one  direct  result  of  the  pitifal 
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hesitation  as  to  vindicating  the  national  honour  after  the  Ma- 
juba  disaster  was,  that  the  Buers  decided  that  the  English 
Government  would  never  again  forcibly  interfere  with  the  Boers, 
do  what  they  might.  Consequently  boldness  was  immediately 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  mlventurous  spirits  gathered  on  the 
west  frontier  ot  the  Transvaal.  Old  native  allies  and  friends 
of  the  English  were  shamelessly  attacked,  robbed,  and  plundered 
of  stock  and  other  property,  and  finally  of  their  lands.  The 
Boers  were  not  to  be  checked  by  England's  forming  alliances 
with  these  native  chiefs ;  and  matters  came  to  their  culmina- 
tion when  the  Transvaal  Government  coolly  proceeded  by  pro- 
clamation to  annex  the  territories  of  the  Barolong  chief  Mout- 
sioa,  who  had  some  time  before  placed  himself  by  special  treaty 
under  the  protection  of  the  Queen.  This  was  one  of  the  sequels 
of  the  miserable  Transvaal  concession,  which  eventually  forced 
the  retroceding  Government  to  send  out  to  South  Africa  aa 
expedition  that  will  cost  the  nation  at  least  1,000,000/.  altogether. 
It  is  true  that  the  Cape  Ministers  proposed,  after  the  expedition 
bod  been  determined  on,  to  attempt  a  pacific  solution  on  the  spot, 
and  Mr.  Upington,  the  Premier,  and  Mr.  Sprigg,  the  Treasurer, 
did  actually  visit  some  of  the  chiefs  and  the  ^Filibusters.'  la 
the  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings,  we  note  with  more  than 
surprise  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony,  although 
fully  aware  of  the  extensive  preparations  that  had  been  made 
for  the  expedition,  and  of  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government 
to  entertain  his  own  proposal,  that  all  military  preparations 
should  be  suspended  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  mission  of 
peace — nevertheless  more  than  once  informed  the  native  chief 
Afontsioa  that  no  Queen's  soldier  would  ever  come  so  far,  and 
that  in  relying  on  the  advent  of  an  English  anny  he  was  relying 
on  a  broken  reed.  The  chief,  with  shrewd  dignity,  seems  to 
have  doubted  the  Cape  Minister,  and  his  doubts  were  amply 
justified  by  the  event. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  1884  when  Sir  Charles  Warreu 
was  invited,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Hercules  Kohinsoxi,  to 
organize  an  expedition  to  occupy  Bechuanaland  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  order,  and  to  assert  the  Qut^en's  supremacy  ;  and, 
indeed,  to  vindicate  the  national  honour  pledged  to  defend  the 
protected  chiefs  Montsioa  and  Mnnkoroane.  The  history  of 
this  expedition  is  duly  m'X  out  in  successive  Blue-books,  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  during  the  early  part  of  1885.  They 
record  a  distinct  episode  in  South  African  history,  pregnant 
with  lessons  of  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  remedy.  They 
open  with  an  apparently  unanimous  opinion,  both  in  England 
and  South  Africa,    that  Bechuanaland  ati'airs   need    setting  tA 
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Tights,  fttid  tlxat  Sir  Charles  Warren  Is  the  man  for  the  wdnc! 
They  close  with  a  remarkahle  scene,  in  which  all  the  authorities 
concerned  seem  to  be  at  loggerheads.     The  Colonial  Office  is 
reminding  both  Sir  Charles  VVarren,  the  Special  Commisaioner, 
and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  Hi^h  Commissioner,  that  their 
long-continued    personal  misunderstandings  should   now  cease< 
It  becomes  evident  that  the  Cape  Ministers,  the  Cape   Parlia- 
ment,  the   Transvaal    f lovemment,   the  Governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  Special  Commissioner  in  Bochuanaland,  Uie  Deputy 
Commissioners  who  had  from  time  to  time  been  sent  up  there, 
and  lastly  the  well-known  Bcchuana  missionary,  the  Rev.  John 
Mackenzie,  are  now  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  each  other. 
This  is  the  general  result  of  ten  months'  military  and  politiral 
activity. 

The  network  of  cross  antagonisms  is  complicated,  but  it  is 
strongly  set  out  in  these  various  Blue-books.  The  two  central 
figures,  Sir  Charles  VVarren  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
develop  a  very  pretty  quarrel.  It  seems  that  almost  the  verj 
day  Sir  Charles  Warren  set  foot  in  South  Africa,  and  whea 
he  was  naturally  fully  engaged  in  arranging  the  details  of  hii 
military  work,  he  was  requested  by  the  High  CommissioDfr 
to  telegraph  to  that  part  of  Bechuanaland  known  as  StellalanJ, 
in  certain  terms,  the  drafting  of  which  was  apparently  entrusted 
to  the  Governors  'Imperial'  Secretary.  Subsequently,  wfaen 
Sir  Charles  VVarren  arrived  in  Stellaland,  he  regrets  having 
hastily  initialed  the  telegram,  as  he  finds,  on  personal  acquaiot* 
ance  with  affairs,  that  the  regime  he  thereby  authorized  is  tint 
at  all  according  to  his  desires  or  ideas.  From  this  point  of 
divergence  differences  of  opinion  gradually  grew,  until  we 
find,  on  April  6th,  Sir  Charles  VV^arren  writes  to  Lord  Derby, 
that  ^Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  taken  from  me  all  power  of 
action  under  my  Commission,  and  I  beg  to  bring  to  your  Lord- 
ship's notice  that  I  am  so  bound  and  restricted  on  all  sides  by 
the  opinions  and  views  I  have  received  from  Sir  Hercalrt 
Robinson,  that  I  find  it  all  but  impossible  to  take  any  actiua 
whatever  as  Special  Commissioner.'  On  the  other  side  we  fiiwl 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  writing,  on  April  22nd,  to  Lord  Derbj: 
*  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  length  into  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  various  differences  which  have  arisen  between 
Sir  Charles  Warren  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  I  feel  bound  to  ststc, 
that  Sir  Charles  Warren's  reply  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  representationt 
appears  to  me  in  several  respects  wanting  in  accuracy  and 
fairness.'  This  is  extraordinary  language,  but  it  clearlv  tntii- 
cates  to  what  a  pass  matters  had  come. 

This   hurtful   anU^ooi^m.  at  headquarters  was  accompanied 
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bj  many  undcr-currents.  whtcU  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace. 
A  strongly  marked  feature  in  the  gradual  rise  of  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Cbarles  Warren  is  the  determined  and  curiously 
unanimous  declaration  of  the  Africander  Bond,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
the  Cape  Ministry,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  and  even  the 
President  of  the  South  African  Republic,  that  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  action  was  endangering  the  peace  of  South  Africa. 
Each  of  these  authorities  proposed  measures  which  would  settle 
affairs  without  fighting,  and  each  strenuously  prognosticated 
that  Sir  Charles  Warren's  measures  indubitably  involved  that 
recourse  to  arms  which  would  be  so  disastrous  to  South  Africa. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  wormwood  and  gall  to  one  and  all 
of  these  various  authorities  to  find  their  anticipations  altogether 
upset,  and  to  see  Sir  Charles  Warren  not  only  complimented,  as 
he  so  richly  deserves,  by  the  Home  Government,  on  the  rapid 
and  complete  success  of  his  military  dispositions,  but  also 
specially  on  the  fact,  that  he  accomplished  all  without  any 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  shedding  of  blood. 

In  brief,  the  Special  Commissioner,  nominated  originally  by 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  and  received  with  acclamation  by  all 
in  South  Africa,  had  to  battle  with  a  great  storm  of  opposi- 
tion, which  had  gradually  arisen  round  about  him,  and  which 
he  has  triumphantly  weathered.  We  would  bury  the  trivialities 
of  these  differences  and  controversies  with  the  remark>  that  they 
seem  to  have  originated  chiefly  from  jealousy.  The  High 
Commissioner  had  never  intended,  at  the  first,  that  Sir  Charles 
Warren  should  be  anything  more  than  the  military  leader  en- 
trusted with  the  military  task  of  clearing  Bechuanaland  of  free- 
booters: his  own  was  to  be  the  task,  of  all  civil  organization  and 
ftction.  Hut  Sir  Charles  W^arren  accepted  the  task,  only  on  con- 
dition of  his  possessing  discretion  and  power  to  rule  all  matters, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  in  Bechuanaland,  '  until  its  further 
destination  should  be  known/  The  only  compromise  that  could 
be  hit  upon,  at  the  moment,  was  to  insert  into  his  Commission 
the  fatal  words,  'subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner/ We  say  'fatal,'  because,  while  Sir  Charles  Warren 
seems  to  have  accepted  these  words  to  mean  initial  instructions 
with  subsequent  liberty  of  action,  the  High  Commissioner  inter- 
preted them  to  mean  perpetual  and  frequent  control  in  all  civil 
and  political  details.  And  out  of  the  fatal  phrase  arose  a  long 
series  of  feuds  as  to  civil  funds,  legal  action,  communications  with 
neighbouring  States,  appointments  of  officials,  and  other  matters, 
which  caused  grievous  delay  and  endless  correspondence,  the  only 
material  result  of  which  has  been  increased  expenditure. 

A  noteworthy 
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A  noteworthy  feature  is  that  nothing  whatever  has  been 
heard  of  .-my  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Lieiit.-Geoer»l 
commanding  in  South  Africa.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  4 
Sir  Leicester  Smyth  that  he  at  all  events  successfully  smotbemi 
any  prompting^s  of  jealousy,  and  cordially  and  loyally  supported 
Sir  Charlta  Warren  in  all  military  matters. 

Jealousy  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  tbovD 
by  those  who  had  failed  themselves,  even  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  to  secure  a  settlement  of  Hcchuana  affairs.  Messn. 
Sprigg  and  Upington,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Captain  Dower,  are  all 
in  this  category ;  although  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  first  whow 
attempt  had  failed,  was  to  be  found  very  speedily  at  the  elbow 
of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  liberally  placing  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  its  people,  and  its  history^  at  the  senicx 
of  the  new  dispensation.  This  action  of  his  was  natumllv 
viewed  with  anything  but  favour  by  his  rivals  ;  and  maneii 
culminated  when  the  President  of  the  'foreign*  South  African 
Republic  coolly  telegraphs  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Coluav 
on  April  6th,  'The  presence  of  Mackenzie  in  BecbuanaUod 
I  consider  absolutely  dangerous  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.* 

Thus  while  each  person  or  party  that  had  l>een  disappointed, 
in  turn  vented  a  not  unnatural  pique  in  prognostications  oi 
failure,  the  most  successful  and  peaceful  solution  which  ww 
actually  effected  only  added  coals  of  fire.  The  direct  result* 
were  that  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland  to  the  Cape  Colony— 
a  consummation  which  the  Gladstone  Ministry  hiul  evidendr 
intended,  although  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  E. 
Ashley,  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonics — was  rendered  for 
the  time  impossible  ;  the  investigation  of  the  Bethell  and  Honcr 
murders  appears  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  ;  and  BechoAOa^ 
land  is  handed  over  to  the  Conservative  Government  in  a  moit 
equivocal  position,  the  only  certain  achievement  being  a  Xairff: 
item  of  expenditure  in  the  charge  sheet  of  the  Imperial  Budgri. 
The  Conservative  Secretary  of  State  has  wisely  determined  im 
full  enquiry  before  committing  his  party  to  any  decided  polio. 
But  he  has  taken  the  preliminary  step  of  at  once  putting  a  stop 
to  the  military  expedition  ;  a  step  that  the  previous  Governiuent 
might  well  have  taken  last  March  or  April,  and  thus  saved  the 
English  taxpayer  some  400,000/.  The  civil  administration  bu 
now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Cape  Colony  judge,  and  Sir 
Charles  Warren  returns  to  England.  It  is  to  be  hopetl»  bow- 
ever,  that  his  policy  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  that  the 
system  of  Administration  and  Finance  which  he  elaborated  on 
the  basis  of  Mr,  Badcn-PowcU's  scheme  will  be  €!arried  out. 
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The  Bechuanaland  Expedition  has  completely  overawed  the 
Boers,  and  proved  to  their  consternation,  and  to  the  intense  satis- 
faction of  the  English  element,  that  the  Queen's  fiovernment 
not  onlj  can,  but  ivill,  strike  swiftly  and  strongly,  if  nccc&sitj 
arises,  even  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa. 

But  although  it  serves  no  practical  purpose  further  to  rake  up 
the  bickerings  and  squabbles  of  those  in  charge,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  feeble  character  of 
the  policy,  or  rather  mixture  of  policies,  which  has  had  so 
wasteful  a  result.  Two  initial  mistakes  were  made.  The  same 
work  was  entrusted  to  two  independent  Commissioners,  and  the 
overlapping  of  authority  at  once  created  friction,  and  soinetliing 
ultimately  approaching  very  nearly  to  a  dead-lock.  The  other 
initial  error  was  placing  the  Imperial  control  of  the  aflairs  of 
J^echuanaland,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  who,  despite  his  well-known  ability  and 
sound  judgment,  was  not  the  less  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministers  of  that  Colony  for  the  time  being.  Thus 
Imperial  action  in  Bechuanaland  came  practically  to  l>e  con- 
trolled by  the,  in  this  respect,  irresp<»nsible  ministry  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Colony.  What  the  opinions  in  the  Colony  were  may 
be  gathered,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
army  was  popularly  known  as  the  Salvation  Army,  because, 
poming  to  the  Colony  in  a  time  of  severe  depression,  it  meant 
the  spending  of  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  English 
taikpayers'  money  among  the  Colonists  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  this,  as  on  previous  occasions,  the 
force  demanded  from  England  was  larger  than  need  have  been, 
owing  to  the  interested  representations  conveyed  to  England 
on  behalf  of  certain  Cape  Colony  merchants  and  settlers,  who 
hoped  by  the  diligent  dissemination  of  alarming  news  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  prospective  customers. 

One  of  the  gravest  reasons  advanced  in  favour  of  a  large 
force  was  the  attitude  it  was  assumed  that  the  Doers  would  take 
up.  And  although  Sir  Charles  Warren's  force  was  of  a  size 
amply  sufTicient  to  defeat  any  possible  Boer  combination,  and  the 
precautions  he  took  were  sufficient  to  prevent  any  such  treacherous 
attack  as  that  of  Bronker's  Spruit — nevertheless  the  evidence  has 
yet  to  be  forthcoming  to  pnive  that  all  this  was  necessary. 
Those  who  know  the  country  are  well  aware  that  this  plea  of 
Boer  hostility  is  no  new  pica  in  South  Africa.  In  May  1^75, 
when  discontent  at  the  Diamond  Fields  threatened  to  develop 
into  rebellion,  the  General  in  command  in  South  Alrica,  Sir 
A.    Cunyoghame,   took    a    force   from   Capetown    up  there   to 
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restore  order,  consisting  of  some  300  regulars,  with  iwo  guns. 
Precisely  similar  prophecies  were  tben  made  on  the  two  points, 
that  the  force,  being  Imperial,  must  be  intended  in  realitjr  to 
subvert  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal,  and  also  that  ia 
the  attempt  it  would  be  annihilated.  Sir  Arthur  Cunyngbame, 
in  his  book  '  My  Command  in  South  Africa,*  in  describing 
these  ideas  in  1875,  uses  words  almost  identical  with  those 
applied  in  the  newspapers  to  Sir  Charles  Warren's  Expedition 
in  1885  :— 

*  The  feelings  with  which  some  of  the  Dutch  Boora  rogarded  the 
expedition  wore  singalar  enough.  They  pitied  the  soldiers,  who 
they  fiaid  were  destined  novor  to  return,  as  thoy  would  all  be  killol 
by  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Froe  State  and  the  Transvaal,  Wo  co- 
doavoured  to  explaiu  to  them  that  it  was  not  our  inteattou  to  go  into 
tho  Froo  State  or  near  tho  Transvaal,  but  uothing  conld  make  them 
believe  us.' 

In  other  parts  of  South  Africa  the  rule  of  the  Liberals  seems 
especially  to  have  failed,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  results.  Oat- 
side  the  Colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  the  English  are 
responsible  not  only  for  Bechuanaland,  hut  also  for  the  North- 
Eastcrn  frontier  districts  of  Zululand,  and  the  Native  Terri- 
lories  of  Basutoland  and  the  Transkei  districts  which  intervene 
between  the  two  regularly  established  Colonies.  The  lands  of 
the  Zulus  are  being  rapidly  appropriated  by  Boer  inyadcn, 
and  the  Zulus  bitterly  complain  of  their  overthrow  and  deser* 
lion  by  the  English.  In  Basutoland  recently  published  evidence 
from  missionaries  and  travellers,  as  well  as  officials,  tells  us  that 
the  curse  of  intemperance  is  rapidly  gaining  a  disastrous  hoM 
on  a  native  race  which  had  given  exceptional  promise  of  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  In  the  Transkei  Districts  prospects  are 
equally  gloomy  and  forebode  grave  political  troubles.  If  we 
analyze  the  causes  of  this  troublesome  state  of  affairs,  we  shall 
see  that  the  one  ruling  idea  of  South  African  policy  in  thf 
minds  of  the  Home  Government  has,  all  alon^,  been  to  adopt 
the  views  of  Europeans  resident  in  South  Africa,  This  well- 
intentioned  course  has  landed  us  in  great  dangers.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  South  Africa,  even  less  than  in  other  places, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  mind  ;  on  the  other,  there  is 
complete  ignoring  of  the  fact,  that  not  only  are  there  several 
distinct  communities  and  organizations  in  South  Africa,  but 
that  the  European  communities  have  shown  themselves  quite 
unable,  without  constant  extraneous  aid,  to  manage  for  them- 
selves. They  quarrel  bitterly  among  one  another,  and  tb«y 
are  physically  too  weak  to   control  with   forbearance   or  real 
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wisdom  the  hordes  of  natives  living  in  their  midst  or  on  their 
borders.  And  >et  we  even  encourage  them  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  although  we  cannot  ever  leave  them  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  their  own  mismanagement.  The  world  sees  in  all  this  a 
makeshift,  vacillating  policy  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
we  look  to  results,  South  African  policy,  instead  of  ensuring 
peace  and  advance,  has  been  conspicuous  in  that  uncertainty, 
chance,  and  change,  which  are  so  decidedly  inimical  to  progress 
in  material  prosperity. 

If  we  proceed  further  to  define  the  causes  of  these  ills,  we 
shall  find  them  to  be  perpetual  extensions  of  frontier;  the 
vu  inertia*  of  the  old  Dutch  population ;  the  absence  of  a 
strong  and  consistent  native  rule ;  the  interference  by  each 
South  African  community  in  the  affairs  of  its  neighbours ;  and 
lastly,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly  in  1875, 
*■  the  absence  of  any  defined  and  consistent  policy  governing 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  all.' 

Our  first  troubles  in  South  Africa  were  connected  with  our 
frontiers,  and  so  are  our  latest.  Our  first  endeavours  were  directed 
to  walling  in  our  responsibilities  by  imaginary  frontiers  ;  and  the 
futility  of  such  a  theory  in  practice  has  been  only  too  painfully 
proved  by  never-ending  years  of  struggle.  At  first  we  endea- 
voured to  follow  up,  protect,  and  control,  all  European  emigrants 
who  crossed  the  temporary  frontier.  On  to  this  was  grafted  the 
specious  plea  of  annexing  more,  in  order  to  give  security  to  what 
was  already  annexed.  Then  there  supervened  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  responsibility  of  further  expansions  by 
leaving  the  bands  of  pioneer  colonists,  who  bad  established 
themselves  across  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers,  to  organize 
themselves  into  communities  that  would  act  as  buffers  between 
•avagery  and  our  more  organized  Colonies.  In  his  instructions 
to  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  1851,  Lord  Grey  defined  this  new 
buffer  policy  :  — 

*  You  will  diBtinctly  undorRtand  that  any  wars,  however  Bangalnary, 
which  may  afterwards  occur  between  tho  different  tribes  and  com- 
munities  which  will  bo  left  in  a  state  of  independcuco  beyond  tho 
Colonial  boundary,  are  to  be  considered  as  affording  no  ground  of 
interference.' 

We  were  rigidly  to  avoid  any  assistance  or  interference  beyond 
defined  lines.  i3ut  in  thirty  short  years  since  that  specific 
declaration  of  policy,  we  have  brought  under  our  immediate 
dominion,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  whole  of  South  Africa  up 
to  the  22^  parallel  of  latitude.  The  fact  is,  it  is  futile  to 
struggle  against  natural  tendencies,  and  the  strongest  of  them  in 
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South  Africa  is  the  inevitable  expansion  of  the  wliites.  Many 
irresistible  intluenres  stimulate  this  expansion,  which  it  is  u 
useless  to  attempt  to  resist,  as  to  attempt  to  set  limits  to  the 
action  of  leaven  in  a  mass  of  dough.  There  are  the  missionariw 
stationed,  at  this  very  moment,  at  every  one  of  the  big  chiefs' 
towns  over  all  the  interior.  These  men,  actuated  by  a  holj 
hatred  of  all  heathenism,  risk  everything  in  endeavouring  to 
introduce  the  leaven  of  Christianity ;  but  unconsciously,  and 
with  more  certain  success,  do  they  introduce  the  leavea  of 
English  political  supremacy.  From  the  very  first,  they  attnct 
to  these  savage  lands  the  warm  and  sympathetic  attention  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  of  English  political  groups 
— one  which  owns  the  allegiance  of  a  majority  in  both  of  the 
political  sections  into  which  English  public  opinion  is  divided. 

We  also  find  at  these  remote  inland  towns  Europeans  pushiog 
trade  and  commerce,  who  rapidly  extend  a  knowledge  of  Eun> 
pcan  ways  and  mo<1es  of  thought  and  life,  and  do  their  utmost 
to  enlarge  the  market  in  which  their  wares  are  sold,  and  the 
areas  from  which  they  obtain  in  return  products  of  greater 
value  in  the  European  market.  Commercial  enterprise  at 
once  calls  for  diplomatic  relations  ;  and  in  the  end  provitles 
the  occasion  for  interference,  claims,  counter-claims,  war,  and 
ultimate  annexation. 

Moreover,  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization  are  always  gathem) 
together  a  motley  band  of  adventurous  characters,  m.ost  of 
them  reckless;  all  only  too  anxious  to  push  their  own  interests 
with  native  chiefs  and  tribes,  who  are  ever  ready  to  pay  highlf 
for  the  valuable  aid  of  these  white  men.  Thus  is  set  up  yrt 
another  bridge  across  any  determined  frontier.  Nor  are  tb* 
natives  themselves,  on  their  side,  at  all  loth  to  foster  and  facill* 
tate  communications  and  intercourse  with  the  civilized  States. 
Various  needs,  old  and  new,  become  thereby  easy  of  gratifica- 
tion. The  ardour  with  which  South  African  natives  have  Unled 
and  struggled  to  become  possessed  of  firearms  is  only  equally 
by  their  energy  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  acquisition  of  alcohohr 
liquors.  Although,  in  the  one  case,  the  possession  of  fireanni 
meant,  in  fact,  the  extinction  of  the  game  on  which  tbey  tuvl 
been  accustomed  to  live,  and  a  concomitant  increase  in  oonB* 
dence  and  insolence  which  inevitably  brought  collision  with, 
and  ultimate  conquest  by,  the  whites;  and  although  in  th£ 
other,  the  taking  to  drinking  habits  assuredly  induced  disca^^ 
and  loss  of  vital  powers — none  the  less  did  these  twin  ardcnti 
if  suicidal,  desires  assist  the  prompt  effacemeni  of  every  frontier 
line  that  was  ever  drawn. 

These  tendencies  site  common  to  all  frontiers  between  savagt 
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tribes  and  European  civilization,  but  there  is  another  that  is 
peculiar  to  South  Africa.  The  majority  of  the  population 
is  of  Dutch  origin,  and  these  old-time  colonists  are  entirely 
given  over  to  a  system  of  farming  which,  as  we  have  said, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  continually  increasing  the  area  of 
their  estates ; — an  inveterate  desire  which  can  only  he  satisfied 
by  continual  encroachment  on  the  lands  of  the  natives.  The 
general  consequence  is  a  perpetual  expansion  of  the  white 
element  across  any  frontier  that  is  drawn  between  it  and  native 
territories. 

The  question  remains,  Can  this  tendency  of  expansion  be 
kept  in  bund  in  South  Africa?  Hitherto  this  has  been  quite 
impracticable,  and  a  mere  futile  fighting  against  natural  ten- 
dencies. But  if  we  take  a  larger  view  of  things,  we  may  come 
po  sec  that,  at  the  present  moment,  (paradoxical  as  may  seem 
die  assertion,)  if  we  extend  our  frontiers  in  two  places,  we  come 
apon  a  frontier  that  may  be  absolutely  final,  at  all  events  for 
another  hundred  years  or  so.  At  the  present  moment  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Knglish  settlements  arc  the  savage  territories  of 
the  Amazulus  and  Amatongas  on  the  north-east,  the  Boer 
States  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal  Republic  on  the 
north,  and  Bechuanaland  and  Namaqualand  on  the  north-west. 
We  have  invited  Germany,  at  her  own  request,  to  take  charge 
of  Xamaqualand  ;  and  the  Boer  States,  if  wc  arc  wise,  we  shall 
insist  on  leaving  to  take  entire  charge  of  themselves.  Bechuana- 
land is  a  strip  of  country  running  up  due  north,  between  the 
Germans  in  Namaqualand  and  the  two  Boer  Republics.  It  is 
vrell  suited  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  occupation,  but  above 
all,  being  a  level  table-land,  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  it  offers  an  easy  trade  route  to  the  African  interior,  abso- 
lutely healthy  for  Kuropeans,  and  thus  specially  adapted  for 
tapping  the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zanzibar 
district.  There  arc  capital  docks  at  Capetown,  and  a  well- 
equipped  and  self-supporting  railway  for  the  first  700  miles — 
pB  far,  that  is,  as  Kimberley.  Beyond  this,  for  550  miles  it 
kcems  that  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  made  a  direct  and  good  road, 
kith  watering-places  and  telograpli  all  along,  as  far  as  Shoshong, 
It  great  trading  centre  situated  within  tropical  Africa,  and  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  Continent.  The  southern  portion  of  Bechuana- 
land will  now  be  organized  as  an  English  colony,  whether 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Crown,  or  as  an  adjunct  of 
'he  Cape  Colony.  The  northern  half  has  been  declared  a  British 
Protectorate.  Thus/provided  this  Protectorate  be  made  effec- 
;ual,  the  Home  Government  may  control  a  width  of  territory 
iwhich  will  make  possible  here,  for  many  years  to  come^  the 
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maintnnancp   of  a   very  practicable   frontier   line    to    Engliih 
settlements  in  South  Africa. 

On  the  north-east  we  have,  at  the  present  motnent,  the  teiri* 
torics  of  the  Amazulu  and  Amatonga  natives,  situated  betwera 
the  sea  on  the  east,  the  Portuguese  on  the  north,  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic  on  the  west.  But  these  natives  are 
rapidly  passing  under  the  yoke  of  submission  to  a  variety  of 
white  adventurers  and  filibusters.  English  money  and  English 
soldiers  broke  down  the  military  or  national  strength  of  the 
Zulus,  and  the  English  nation  is  thus  responsible  for  the 
results  that  follow  to  the  Zulu  nation.  The  complaint  now 
comes  home,  that  the  Zulus  are  being  deprived  of  all  their  lands 
by  white  men,  and  that  they  have  nothing  but  starvation  and 
death  before  them  in  the  future.  It  was  our  armed  strength 
that  defeated  the  Zulus,  disarmed  them,  and  deprived  thetn 
of  all  powers  of  self-defence,  of  all  means  of  self"preser\*alioo. 
History  affords  no  stronger  instance  of  a  moral  claim  for  futme 
protection  and  defence. 

Thus  if  English  statesmanship  carries  oat  its  pledges  and 
duties  to  Bechuanaland  and  Zululand,  it  can  at  once  relieve 
South  Africa,  and  all  commercially  or  politically  interested  in 
it,  of  tho  standing  evil  of  an  ever-advancing  frontier.  How 
this  can  be  done  without  throwing  new  charges  on  the  English 
taxpayer,  but  yet  securing  peace  and  rest  for  South  Africa,  aod 
new  opportunities  for  English  commerce  and  enterprise,  maj 
best  be  seen  In  discussing  briefly  that  greatest  of  the  causes  of 
South  African  ills ; — the  absence  of  a  strong  and  consistent 
native  policy.  In  this  province  we  shall  have  rcconimendarions 
to  make  that  are  new,  in  so  far  as  they  present  a  complete 
practicable  and  final  solution  of  this  grave  difficulty. 

The  past  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  natives  of  Sonth 
Africa  should  teach  us  the  evils  we  have  to  remedy  or  avoid. 
Speaking  generally,  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  has  failed 
signally,  to  allow  the  Colonists  of  European  descent  in  South 
Africa  to  regulate  and  control  native  policy.  The  attempt  is  still 
being  made,  in  spite  of  seventy  years'  disastrous  and  ezpensire 
experience.  The  usual  cry  is,  'See  how  well  colonists  in  Ncir 
Zealand  and  Canada  have  managed  their  native  affairs;'  and 
the  counter-cry  is,  *See  how  necessary  it  has  been  to  take  all 
power  whatever  over  the  natives  out  of  the  hands  of  the  company 
of  colonists  who  attempted  to  regulate  and  control  the  natives 
of  India.*  The  truth  is.  South  Africa,  in  regard  to  the  native 
question,  lies  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  In  India 
there  is  one  European  to  several  hundred  natives  ;  in  New 
i^ealand  there  are  Iwenl^  tlMTo^cans  to  every  one  native  ;  vhale 
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in  South  Africa  there  is  one  European  to  every  live  natives.  In 
India  it  has  been  found  painfully  necessary  for  the  Imperial 
Government  to  assume  absolute  control  and  responsibility.  In 
New  Zealand  it  has  been  happily  possible,  with  entire  succcsSi 
to  entrust  all  to  the  care  of  the  colonists.  South  Africa  stands 
midway ;  no  definite  policy  has  been  enunciated  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  in  native  affairs  the  pendulum  has  steadily  oscil- 
lated trom  one  of  these  two  extremes  to  the  other. 

It  is  high  time  it  were  finally  recognized,  that  to  leave  the 
European  colonists  in  South  Africa  to  shift  for  themselves 
would  conduce  to  the  advantage  neither  of  the  colonists,  nor 
the  natives,  nor  the  mother  country-  Such  a  band  of  colonists, 
unsupported,  would  have  to  devote  an  abnormal  share  of  labour, 
energy,  and  money,  simply  to  holding  their  own  in  the  country  ; 
and  this  would  be  a  drain  on  their  profits  which  would,  .is 
already  it  has  done  from  time  to  time,  seriously  impede  their 
progress  and  prosperity.  According  to  all  experience,  when 
native  races  of  inferior  powers  are  left  entirely  to  the  control 
of  men  of  superior  civilization  but  greatly  inferior  numbers, — 
whose  very  existence  in  the  land  depends  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  unchallenged  su|>eriority  over  the  natives — the 
means  and  measures  necessarily  adopted  are  not  always  such 
at  would  commend  themselves  to  the  instincts  and  feelings  of 
civilization,  where  its  superiority  in  physical  power  is  altogether 
anchallcn^ed.  The  consequences  are  well  seen  in  South  Africa. 
The  British  Empire  can  afford  to  deal  generously,  and  at  the 
same  time  irresistibly,  with  the  three  millions  of  natives  in 
South  Africa.  The  European  colonists  in  that  country,  un- 
aided, can  only  afford  to  be  generous  so  long  as  tlie  natives  offer 
no  resistance  to  their  will.  Dominion  over  the  natives  is  not 
of  actual  advantage  to  the  colonists.  They  wish  to  have  on 
their  borders  native  communities  that  shall  be  prosperous,  and 
at  peace  and  in  friendship  with  them.  The  results  of  Colonial 
control  have  been  hostility  and  war,  and  want  of  prosperity. 
These  have  been  due  partly  to  spasmodic  interference  of  the 
Imperial  Government ;  partly  to  the  necessity,  arising  from 
time  to  time,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  forces ;  partly 
to  the  inability  of  the  local  Colonial  governments  snccessfully 
to  administer  large  native  districts. 

This  latter  inability  is  due  to  two  main  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  as  is  commonly  known  to  all  prominent  officials  in  the 
Colonies,  it  is  difKcult,  and  in  many  senses  impossible,  to  obtain 
in  the  Colony  a  sufficient  supply  of  properly  qualified  officers 
for  native  administration.  There  is  in  the  Colony  no  surplus 
of  men  who  can  be  employed,  without  positive  detrlnxeTO.  ic^ 
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the  industrial  advance  of  the  Colony,  in  the  taak  oi  maoagia^  a 
native  Empire.  The  *  economic '  duty  of  the  colonist  is  pro- 
duction, and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony; 
and  there  arc  no  men  to  spare  to  place  outside  the  Colony  for 
the  work  of  inanaj^ing  natives.  It  would  be  cheaper  and  inure 
profitable  for  the  Cape  Colony,  for  instance,  to  pay  a  direct  con- 
tribution o[  100,000/.  per  annum  to  have  the  surrounding  native 
district  managed  by  some  one  else,  than  to  have  to  witbdrsw 
from  the  Colony  for  this  task  so  many  of  her  mo&t  energetic, 
clever,  and  capable  sons.  It  is  a  drain  the  prosperous  Australian 
Colonies  have  never  had  to  face,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  causes  which  have  handicapped  the  Cape  Colony  in  the 
industrial  race. 

The  second  main  cause  is  the  fact,  that  the  Cape  Colony 
enjoys  '  llcsponsible  government/  The  natives  have  learned 
to  rely  on  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Opposition  for  countenance 
in  any  opposition  they  may  wish  to  give  to  the  Government; 
and  they  have  seen  that  Responsible  government,  so  near  U> 
them,  merely  means  the  proximate  reversal  of  any  policy  that 
is,  for  the  time  being,  imposed  upon  them.  If  they  object  to 
any  policy,  they  know  that  continued  agitation  will,  la  the  endi 
cause  its  reversal  when  the  Opposition  comes  into  power.  If 
the  policy  is  to  their  liking,  they  are  neither  grateful  nor  con- 
tented, owing  to  the  conviction,  that  there  is  great  risk  that  it 
will  be  reversed  with  the  next  change  of  Government.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  crucial  importance  of  native  afTain 
in  the  Colonial  polity  renders  it  almost  impossible  that  tbcj 
can  be  managed  with  that  calm  and  dispassionate  dclibera* 
tion  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  The  Lt*gislature  and  the 
Executive,  which  controls  all,  is  in  the  Cape  Colony  a  cloK 
oligarchy.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Europc«a 
minority  ;  and  although  in  tbe  Cape  Colony  itself  the  '  native 
vote '  is  a  palpable  element  in  one  or  two  constituencies^  the 
natives  outside  the  Colony  proper  are  altogether  unrepresented. 
Thus  the  general  result  is,  that  the  Caj>e  Colony,  eajoyiag 
responsible  government  as  it  does,  and  with  its  present  sur- 
roundings, only  does  itself  barm  by  attempting  to  control  aad 
administer  native  districts. 

Nor  does  such  rule  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  nativcn 
They  do  not  respect  or  fear  the  Government.  If,  as  sometiiDcs 
occurs,  a  period  of  peace  is  secured,  the  native  becomes  pro- 
sperous, and  increases  his  ilocks  and  herds.  This  immediatrly 
stimulates  his  pride,  and  he  becomes,  in  Colonial  p.-irlance^ 
bumptious.  It  has  long  been  recognized  in  South  Alriisi  that 
what  has  to  be  guardeil  against  in  the  native  is  not  settled  hos- 
tility* 
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tility,  bat  temporary  outbursts  cither  of  this  bumptiousness,  or 
of  some  more  acute  form  of  indignation,  or  even  sentimental 
grievance.  And  when  the  rising  does  tuke  place,  the  native  sees 
his  opposition  to  Colonial  dominance  justified,  as  it  were,  in 
the  fact,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  great  Queen  over  the 
tea  that  the  Colony  can  hold  its  own  against  him.  These 
things  sink  deep  into  the  native  heart,  and  forbid  any  permanent 
or  effectual  control  being  maintained  over  the  natives  by  the 
European  communities  established  in  South  Africa. 

And  yet  the  whole  history  of  South  Africa  is  one  long  attempt 
to  put  in  practice  this  impracticable  idea.  Even  within  the  lust 
few  years  we  have  seen,  from  purely  local  or  Colonial  actioOi 
difficulties  arise  in  Basutoland,  Hechuanaland,  and  now  in 
Pondoland.  In  the  first  of  these.  Colonial  rule  induced  great 
prosperity;  but  then  C(jlonial  fear  of  the  increasing  *  bumptious-* 
ness  *  of  the  natives  induced  the  declaration  of  the  ill-starred 
•disarmament  policy,'  which  was  urgently  and  specificaliy 
deprecated  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In  Bcchuanaland,  as 
we  have  seen,  troubles  Lave  arisen,  and  their  settlement  delayed 
even  until  this  day,  by  the  constant  intervention  of  Colonial 
opinions,  ideas,  and  demands.  On  each  occasion  the  Imperial 
forces  arc  ultimately  needed  to  reassert  English  supremacy ;  on 
each  occasion  this  has  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  p]ngland. 

Such  being,  in  general  terms,  the  evils,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  what  policy  will  avoid  them,  and  how  it  can  be 
carried  out.  The  grand  error  hitherto  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  repeatedly  putting  things  straight  at  the  cost  of 
the  English  taxpayer,  and  immediately  leaving  them  to  local 
control  to  get  into  a  muddle  again.  Lord  Carnarvon,  at  one 
of  the  numerous  crises,  used  terms  most  applicable  to  all : — 
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Ton  havo  not  only  a  vast  native  population  in  all  stages,  from 
i-civilization  down  to  barbarism,  but  you  have  an  inexhaustible 
rm  of  warlike  native  tribes  pouring  down  from  the  north.  .  .  . 
^England  bos  a  traditional  policy  of  tho  control  of  native  afiaira.  8ho 
hoA  pledged  the  honour  of  the  Crown  ;  she  has  pledged  the  religions 
instinctB  of  the  British  pcoplo  to  a  policy  of  bencvuloucu  io  tho 
native  tribes  under  British  rule.  She  cauuot  abandon  that  .  .  .  and 
the  object  to  be  desired  is  ...  a  seonro  uuiform  uative  policy.* 

The  policy  must  be  uniform:  of  what  character  is  it  to 
be?  The  general  idea  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Queen  must  supersede  that  of  the  chief; 
every  native  must  in  his  place  be  governed  by  the  Queen's 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  not  by  those  of  his  chief.  But 
all  natives  of  South  Africa  have  a  vivid  and  deep-seated  respect 
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for  their  chief.  Now  the  first  step  forwards  bringing  these  natires 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  is  to  establish  her  authoiity 
among  them.  Our  national  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  so  essen- 
tial to  industrial  prosperity,  must  be  made  paramount  among 
them,  but  by  the  means,  in  the  first  instance,  of  respected 
native  institutions.  These  must  be  leavened  with  English 
ideas ;  but  there  must  be  a  conservation  of  such  native  ideas 
as  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  inauguration  of  a  sounder  system. 
Thus  the  political  and  judicial  powers  of  the  chief  m^y,  from 
the  first,  be  regarded  as  the  powers  of  a  delegate  of  the  Queen 
and  her  magistrates.  Again,  the  tribal  ownership  of  land  most 
be  undermine<l  slowly.  It  is  the  sudden  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion of  native  lands  that  has  caused  so  much  injustice,  trouble^ 
and  bloodshed,  in  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  and  indeed  aJl  other 
countries,  as  well  as  in  South  Africa.  Private  property,  at 
all  events  in  the  usufruct  of  land,  is  essential  to  industrial 
advance  ;  but,  to  the  native  mind,  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  any  area  of  soil  is  a  new  and  repugnanC 
idea,  to  which  he  will  only  become  familiarized  very  gradually. 
In  most  cases  it  is  recognized  that  the  Paramount  chief  has 
a  right  to  a  share  in  the  produce  of  all  land.  These  royalty 
rights  may  readily  be  converted  into  money  payment  or  •  Crown 
rents,*  and  this  is  the  kind  of  step  that  may  be  judiciously  taken 
towards  grafting  English  ideas  of  what  is  best  on  the  prevailing 
native  ideas  of  what  is  good. 

But  such  a  consistent  and  gradual  policy  of  advance  caa 
only  be  carried  through  under  the  direct  control  of  some 
political  force,  that  is  above  all  considerations  of  local  interests 
or  local  fears.  Such  a  central  force  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Imperial  Government,  which  has,  in  addition,  at  its  disposal 
abundant  successful  experience  of  similar  administration  in 
India,  Fiji,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ceylon.  The  latter  is  indeed 
a  case  specially  applicable.  In  South  Africa  we  have,  outside 
the  Colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal,  something  like  2,000,000 
natives,  and  a  European  population  of  some  twelve  thousand, 
of  which  the  larger  moiety  is  of  Dutch  extraction.  The  last 
estimate  of  the  population  of  Ceylon  gives  us  a  native  popula- 
tion of  nearly  3,000,000  and  a  European  population  made  up  oC 
6000  of  Dutch  and  5000  of  English  extraction.  Ceylon  wu 
poverty-stricken  and  rent  by  native  wars  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century.  Since  then  all  has  been  peaceful  advance.  Rail- 
ways and  roads  have  been  made ;  dams  and  irrigation  works 
extensively  repaired  or  constructed ;  industries  of  many  types 
successfully  encouraged.  A  revenue  of  1,500,000/.  is  now  rau«d, 
and  a  sufRcient  military  and  police  force  maintained.     The 
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administration  is  the  charge  of  a  special  Civil  Service,  working 
AS  much  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  native  character  and 
tradition. 

It  should  be  possible,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  the  British  Empire 
to  achieve  similar  successful  results  in  South  Africa.  All  the 
evils  above  mentioned  would  be  avoided  if  a  Native  Dominion 
could  be  set  up  in  South  Africa  somewhat  on  the  following 
lines : — 

1.  It  should  be  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  all  local 
Administrations,  Colonies,  or  States,  and  under  the  direct  and 
sole  control  of  the  Imperial  Government, 

2.  The  centra!  Presidcncj  could  be  the  native  territories 
between  the  Kei  and  Umlhatoosi  rivers,  inclusive  of  Basuto- 
land  (with  its  capital  at  St,  John^s  River  Harbour), 

3.  Outlying  Presidencies  might  be  formed  as  occasion  re- 
quired in  Zululand,  Bcchuanaland,  or  other  localities. 

4.  The  supreme  control  would  be  with  the  Governor-in-Chief 
of  Her  Majesty's  Native  Dominion  in  South  Africa;  and  under 
him  would  be  Lieutenant-Governors  in  control  of  outlying 
Presidencies. 

5.  A  general  Civil  Service  for  the  whole,  with  complete 
establishment  of  Audit,  Justice,  General  and  Fiscal  Adminis- 
tration, Police,  and  other  matters. 

6.  The  whole  to  be  absolutely  self-supporting. 

7.  Legislation  and  Administration  generally  to  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Imperial  authorities. 

Such  a  Dominion,  capably  administered,  would  relieve  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  as  well  as  the  Free  State  and  Trans- 
vaal Republics,  of  all  anxiety,  or  troubles,  or  drain  connected 
tvith  native  affairs;  and  it  would,  in  addition,  surround  those 
Colonies  and  States  with  prosperous,  peaceful  native  territories, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  trade  and  enterprise  of  all  kinds. 
Such  a  Dominion  would  be,  in  addition,  a  distinct  boon  to 
England  at  the  present  moment.  Each  year  we  are  forced  to 
decline  the  proffered  services  of  three  times  as  much  brain  and 
muscle  as  we  can  employ  in  administering  India  or  officering 
our  army  and  navy.  In  such  a  Dominion  some  small  portion 
of  this  surplus  energy  would  find  appropriate  and  useful 
employment. 

Such  a  reform  would  mean  permanent  peace  and  progress  to 
the  European  settlements  in  South  Africa  such  as  they  have 
never  yet  enjoyed.  It  would  mean  a  permanent  and  absolute 
care  of  native  interests  in  thorough  accordance  with  the  high 

firinciples  so  persistently  advocated  by  English  philanthropy, 
t  is  a  reform  of  which   we  have  merely  given  a  sketch,,  hi 
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which  could  be  readily,  but  must  be  most  carpfiilly,  worked  out 
in  detail  by  those  who  not  only  know  Scmth  Africa,  but  also 
possess  the  experience  of  other  times  and  places.  It  is  a  reform 
which  a  Conservative  Government  could  well  take  in  hand. 

Such  are  the  more  immediate  necessities  of  South  African 
politics.  But  there  loom  in  the  background  yet  two  other 
cognate  problems  which  we  alluded  to  as  the  interference  bj 
each  South  African  community  in  the  affairs  of  its  neighboun, 
and  the  absence  of  any  defined  means  of  policy  governing 
questions  of  interest  to  all.  To  obviate  the  first  of  these,  the 
system  was  tried  of  making  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colonj 
also  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  But, 
in  effect,  this  has  rather  introduced  into  affairs  outside  the  Cape 
Colony  the  gratuitous  interference  of  Cape  poHlicianSi  than 
supplied  a  power  paramount  over  all,  and  thus  able  to  promote 
common  interests  and  allay  all  friction. 

Two  distinct  policies  have  been  advocated  to  secure  common 
action  for  common  purposes.  A  veteran  Cape  politician, 
Sir  John  Molteno,  is  the  champion  of  what  may  be  described 
as  the  Annexation  Method.  He  would  fain  see  all  South 
African  communities  and  States  eventually  return  to  the 
Mother  Colony.  Partly  with  this  consummation  in  view  hare 
the  Capetown  people  built,  at  the  altogether  unnecessary  outlay 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  new  Parliament  Houses  on  a 
scale  far  bey(}nd  their  own  needs,  but  possibly  suitable  to  some 
future  union  of  all  the  States  of  South  Africa.  But  these  ideat 
are  typical  of  the  lamentably  limited  horizon  of  even  leadin<r 
Colonial  statesmen.  Sir  John  Molteno  is,  after  all,  only  a  leader 
of  Capetown  men.  Had  he  condescended  to  notice  public  opinion 
in  Griqualand  West,  or  in  the  Eastern  Province,  he  woqM 
have  found  a  disparaging  view  taken  of  Capetown  and  oil 
its  works,  wliich  points  to  a  severance  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Provinces  rather  than  to  their  subordinating  themselres 
freely  to  the  supremacy  of  Capetown.  Further  afield,  in  tht 
Free  State,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  especially  in  Natal,  he  would 
have  found  Capetown  pretensions  regarded  with  that  quiet 
smile  of  contempt,  which  marks  their  inherent  littleness  far 
more  forcibly  and  truly  than  any  outbursts  of  indignation  or 
abuse.  There  are  many  shrewd  men  even  in  the  Cape  Colony 
who  know  that  Australian  colonists  are  in  favour  of  separating 
from  one  another — for  segregation  rather  than  agglomeration. 
So  that  this  remedy  of  Annexation  to  Capetown,  however  it 
may  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  strictly  Capetown  party,  finds  few 
advocates  out  of  sight  of  Table  Mountain. 

0[  the  other  policy,  that  of  Confederation,  Lord  Camanron 
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lias  endeavoured  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  under  present 
conditions  ;  and  there  are  few  men  of  mark  in  South  Africa 
itself  who  do  not,  day  by  day,  see  the  growing  necessity  of  some 
form  of  common  action  in  common  concerns.  But  the  great 
obstacle  to  any  form  of  confederative  action  is  the  fact,  that  as 
yet  there  are  not  in  existence  the  elements  necessary  to  Con- 
federation. 

If  we  represent  the  population  of  European  extraction,  puUlic 
revenue,  and  external  trade — or,  in  other  words,  civilized  power 
— of  the  South  African  communities  by  the  number  1000,  we 
shall  find  that  of  this  the  Cape  Colony  makes  up  l>20,  the 
Colony  of  Natal  188,  the  Transkei  Territory  30,  Fiasutoland  6, 
the  Transvaal  Republic  90,  and  the  Oran^  Free  State  66, 
There  is  thus  seen  to  be  gross  inequality  between  the  com- 
munities that  are  asked  to  confederate,  although  some  ground 
is  afforded  for  that  pride  of  the  Cape  Colony  which  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  rej  ection  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  scheme. 
Sir  John  Molteno  gave  voice  to  this  pride  when  he  said : 
'  Such  a  measure  should  have  originated  with  us  (the  Cape 
Ministry),  for  we  are  the  responsible  representatives  of  South 
Africa.'  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Natal  and  the  two  Boer 
Republics  would  scout  the  idea  of  the  Cape  Ministry  being 
in  any  sense  their  representatives ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  that, 
as  far  as  responsibility  goes,  the  English  taxpayer  has  had  far 
more  of  the  burdens  to  bear  than  the  Cape  '  contribuable.* 
Nevertheless  the  Cape  Colony  attempts  to  assume  a  very 
arbitrary  hegemony ;  refuses  to  consider  Confederation,  and 
declares  itself  in  favour  of  annexation  to  itself  of  the  other 
territories  and  States.  In  England,  ignorance  or  indiflTcrence 
allows  the  opinion  to  gain  ground  that  the  Cape  Colony  is, 
after  all,  the  practical  representative  of  South  African  opinion, 
and  the  whole  matter  is  allowed  to  drop. 

In  the  Boer  Republics  the  initial  dread  is  loss  of  independence; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  hand  over  to  a  Confederation  any  of  their 
rights  or  powers,  in  so  far  they  well  know  they  lose  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  in  so  far  are  they  individually  opposed  to  Con- 
federation. But,  as  we  have  seen,  these  Boer  States  are  drifting 
steadily,  although  it  may  be  slowly,  to  political  and  financial 
bankruptcy  ;  and  out  of  the  new  order  of  things  English  colonies 
must  necessarily  arise. 

The  existence,  however,  of  a  staid  and  substantial  Crown 
Dominion  In  South  Africa  will  raise  up  another  and  most  im- 
portant element  in  South  African  politics.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  this  Crown  Dominion, 
should  not  between  them  devise  some  method  of  common  actioa 
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in  common  afTairs.  The  details  may  fitly  form  the  subject  of 
future  consideration,  but  the  formation  of  such  a  Dominion  will 
at  once  mean  the  bringing  into  existence  in  South  Africa  of 
three  potential  states  of  a  Confederation. 

What  will  happen  to  the  Boer  States  is  a  matter  of  future 
concern.  In  the  Transvaal  V'olksraod,  members  now  more 
frequently  defend  or  attack  people  and  classes  for  expresslag 
their  longing  for  closer  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
There  is  an  increasing  calling  of  attention  to  the  manifestly 
better  condition  engendered  during  the  British  occupation. 
The  Royal  Commission  that  restored  the  Transvaal  to  Boer 
rule  recorded,  that  property  increased  threefold  in  value  during 
the  British  occupation.  Again,  the  yield  of  gold  from  the 
North-Eastern  gold  fields  seems  steadily,  if  surreptitiously,  to 
increase  ;  and  on  all  the  borders,  whether  of  Bechuanaland,  the 
Cape  Colony,  or  Natal,  inhabitants  of  both  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State  are  loudly  proclaiming  their  desire  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  they  witness  across  the  borders  in  the  English 
colonies.  Thus  in  both  these  Boer  States  there  is  a  growing 
inclination  to  annex  themselves,  or  large  portions  of  them- 
selves, to  the  British  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Dutch  element  seems 
destined  to  disappear  in  its  isolated  existence.  The  depression 
is  greatest  among  the  Dutch  farmers — and  they  are  heavily  in- 
debted to  the  merchant  and  trading  classes  who  are  EngLi»fa. 
Until  the  completion  of  the  western  railway  to  Kiml>erley  the 
shortest  route  to  the  interior  was  from  Port  Eli/.abeth,  or  via 
King  William's  Town  ;  in  the  Eastern  Province  the  English  de- 
ment has  predominated  ever  since  the  5000  English  settlers  were 
introduced  in  1820  ;  in  the  Western  Province  Boer  farmers  bad 
always  held  all  the  land,  and  Boer  ideas  remained  supremf. 
But  now  this  old  Dutch  Province  is  being  invaded  by  the 
English  traders  and  their  following,  and  it  seems  that  the  Datcb 
element  will  gradually  lose  its  political  individuality,  though  it 
will  remain,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  the  sympathetic  ally  of  a  new 
party  of  progress  and  enterprise. 

Thus,  on  all  hands,  there  are  signs  of  the  steady  advance 
of  English  ideas  and  English  influence,  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
importance,  seeing  that  all  experience  proves  that  the  English 
supremacy  is  vital  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  South  Africa. 
But  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  natives,  coupled  with  the 
hitherto  much-to-be-deprecatetl  antagonism  of  the  two  European 
races  in  South  Africa,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  continue  to  intervene  in  South 
African  affairs,    tlitherto,  this  intervention  has  been  made  at  the 
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cry  of  necessitj,  but  with  a  false  hope  that  each  occasion  would 
be  the  last.  A  new  departure  can  and  should  be  taken  now, 
which,  while  recognizinn^  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Imperial  Government  has  a  direct  mission  in 
South  Africa  in  assuming  the  control  of  the  native  territories, 
until  by  peaceful  and  assured  progress,  the  European  element 
has  grown  to  be  strong  enough  to  take  upon  itself  both  the 
burdens  and  the  duties  of  more  autonomous  action.  This  new 
policy  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  Encourage  the  two  English  Colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal 
to  concentrate  all  their  energies  on  the  development  of  their  own 
resources,  by  relieving  them  for  the  time  of  all  care,  expense, 
anxiety,  or  responsibility  for  what  may  occur  in  the  native 
territories. 

2.  Leave  the  two  Boer  Republics  to  work  out  their  several 
destinies — always  remaining  ready  to  welcome  them,  or  portions 
of  them,  as  additions  to  the  English  Empire. 

3.  Form  a  self-supporting  well-administered  native  Do- 
minion, somewhat  on  the  model  of  Ceylon,  under  the  direct 

I  control  of  tbe  Imperial  Government — to  embrace  all  districts  in 
which  natives  largely  preponderate. 

4.  Gradually  devise  some  means  of  common  action  in  affairs 
common  to  all  South  African  communities,  and  so  prepare  for 
a  future  in  which  all  our  South  African  Settlements  shall  be 
able  to  bear  the  burdens  and  duties  of  self-government 

These  are  the  canlinal  points  in  a  new  South  African  policy, 
which  will  avoid  or  remove  all  the  evils  that  have  so  long 
clouded  the  South  African  atmosphere.  We  commend  them  to 
the  Leaders,  as  well  as  to  the  constituents,  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  warned  his  followers  that  he  for 
one  can  sec  no  policy  that  will  settle  South  African  affairs. 
Let  the  electors  know,  and  let  our  fellow-citizens  in  South 
Africa  know,  that  the  Conservative  Party  is  not  careless  ol 
the  interests  of  any  portion  of  our  Empire,  and  will  not  callously 
and  coldly  advise  the  English  nation  to  hold  back  her  helping 
hand,  simply  because  Mr.  Gladstone  can  see  no  solution,  and 
because  it  is  a  standing  difficulty  which  his  party  has  confessed 
itself  unable  to  set  right.  The  Conservatives  will  call  upon  the 
best  statesmanship  in  the  old  country  to  carry  forward  a  strong 
and  sympathetic  Colonial  Policy,  and  to  show  that  their  Party, 
at  all  events,  is  determined  that  England  shall  do  her  duty  in 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  her  wide 
pire. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Address  to  ifie  Electors  of  Mid' 
lotkian,  Sept.  17th,  1885. 

2.  Speech  of  Lord  Hariiyigioii  at  Waterfoot^  Aug.  3()tb,  1885. 

3.  Speeches  of  Mr.   Cltamherlain  at  Warrinffton^  Sept.  8th;   »t 
Glasgow,  Sept.  15th ;  at  Inverness,  Sept.  18th,  1885. 

4.  Speech  of  I.>ord  Salisbury  at  Newjiort^  Oct  7th,  1885. 

THE  nation  will  shortly  be  called  upon — and  every  Con- 
servative must  hope  it  will  be  without  a  day's  unnecessary 
delay — to  decide  whether  it  will  replace  in  power  the  party 
which  plunged  it  into  wars  and  disasters  for  the  greater  part  of 
five  years,  or  whether  it  will  concede  fair  play  and  a  fair  trial 
to  the  party  which  now  presents  the  only  true  rally ing-poiot 
for  all  men  of  moderate  and  reasonable  opinions.  It  is  un 
advantage  to  the  Liberals,  that  they  do  not  go  direct  from  office 
to  the  people  whose  confidence  they  have  so  greatly  abused. 
There  has  been  time  to  forget  much  that  they  have  done  ;  die 
record  of  their  work  in  Kgypt  has  either  been  put  out  uf 
sight,  or  dexterously  transformed  by  the  party  chiefs ;  Geucral 
Gordon  and  the  ninety  thousand  lives  sacrificed  in  the  Sudan 
have  receded  into  a  dim  past  which  we  are  told  that  no  man 
of  true  '  progress '  would  wish  to  explore.  The  longer  tKis 
interval  is  made  between  the  offence  and  the  trial,  the  better 
for  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  able  to  assure  the  country 
that  his  ^serious  errors'  in  the  Sudan  are  to  be  traced  to  tbr 
Tories.  Knowing  that  he  does  not  go  to  the  country  with  all  his 
failures  fresh  upon  him,  he  ignores  one  half  the  history  of  his 
late  government,  and  re-shapes  the  other  half  to  suit  his  present 
views  and  position.  The  Ministers  who  were  responsible  for 
the  calamities  which  marked  the  years  1881-85  have  been  *Kt 
free'  to  play  with  Socialism,  and  they  hold  thenaselves,  dis- 
pensed from  the  necessity  of  offering  any  excuse  for  the  injunes 
they  have  iuilicted  upon  their  country.  To  talk  loudly  about 
'  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor,*  and  to  suggest  that  everybodj 
will  soon  he  made  rich  with  a  present  of  land,  is  perhaps  & 
surer  road  to  popularity  than  to  undertake  a  systematic  defence 
of  the  Egyptian  massacres.  The  unwillingness  of  the  public 
to  look  back  is  all  in  favour  of  the  Liberals.  And  yet  it  mav 
be  questioned  if  they  ever  went  into  contest  more  dividooi 
more  perplexed,  and  more  doubtful  about  their  leaden  tbui 
they  do  now. 

It  was  only  natural  that,  in  their  extremity,  they  should  loOk 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  help  and  guidance.  If  tUey  had  asked 
themselves  what,  after  all,  it  was  in  his  power  tn  do,  they  mighc 
have  moderated  iWit  cx^clBLtvons  in  good  time.     He  might,  of 
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(Tourse,  be  depended  upon  to  assert  roundly  that  all  the  mistakes 
and  misdeeds  of  his  Ministry  were  caused  by  the  Tories,  and 
many  people  wouUl  believe  it,  simply  because  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  said  it.  But  that,  even  at  the  best,  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  carry  the  election.  What  the  Liberals  asked  for  was  a  *  pro- 
gramme* with  something  new  and  startling  in  it — something' 
to  dazzle  the  masses.  How  was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  meet  that  demand?  He  is  old,  and  no  longer  covets 
power.  He  has  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of  office  as  Prime 
Minister  than  any  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries— lon^r  than  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
longer  than  Earl  Russell  and  Lord  Derby  put  together,  exactly 
twice  as  long  as  his  old  chief,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  satisfy  ambition,  and  the  'law  of  nature* 
will  take  no  denial.  How,  then,  could  it  he  supposed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  come  forward  to  lead  a  new  crusade, 
cither  against  the  Church  for  which  he  professes  so  muc^ 
devotion,  or  against  the  landowners,  many  of  the  largest  of 
whom  are  his  ]>ersonal  and  political  allies  and  friends?  The 
Liberals  did  not  consider  any  of  these  things — they  stood 
calling  upon  Hercules  to  drag  their  cart  out  of  the  hole.  For 
weeks  together  the  anxious  crowd  waited  patiently  for  a 
response.  At  last  it  came,  and  in  one  respect  at  least  it  could 
not  have  disappointed  anybody's  expectation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
favoured  them  with  the  longest  electioneering  address  ever  seen 
in  the  world. 

Amid  that  vast  labyrinth  of  words,  in  which  the  newly 
enfranchised  two  millions  must  have  hopelessly  lost  themselves 
at  the  start,  there  was  little  that  could  give  comfort  to  a 
discordant  group  of  factions,  looking  for  a  leader  and  iinding 
none.  It  is  true  that  just  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  tremendous 
'manifesto*  made  its  appearance,  some  Scotch  Liberals,  wisely 
wishing  to  take  time  by  the  f(»relock,  gave  a  broad  hint  to  their 
political  associates  throughout  the  country  by  presenting 
Mr,  Chamberlain  with  a  shepherd's  crook.  But  this  was 
generally  felt  to  be  somewhat  jireraature,  and  even  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ap])ear5  to  have  received  the  crook  with  misgiving,  for 
he  told  the  benevolent  donors  that  'a  public  man  sometimes 
found  himself  subject  to  fits  of  depression.'  No  one  can  take 
Mr.  Gladstone's  place  until  he  finally  leaves  it.  Speeches 
innumerable  were  delivered ;  sometimes  what  was  called  a 
*  policy*  was  brought  forward,  although  It  defied  examination. 
Every  one  recognized  the  ignominious  failure  of  these  attempts. 
Lord  Hartington  made  the  only  speech  which  moderate  Liberals 
approved — for  although  Mr.  Goschen  also  delivered  an  address 
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designed  to  please  ever^'bmlj,  he  cannot  be  said  to  cartv 
special  weight  with  any  class  in  the  country.  He  has  no  familv 
*•  claims' ;  he  does  not  belong  to  the  historic  Whig  section,  and 
his  force  of  character  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give  him 
command  of  any  division  of  his  party.  He  has  conscientioailv 
performed  the  part  of  pouring  cold  water  now  upon  this  sidr, 
now  upon  that ;  but  much  more  is  needed  in  the  present  day  lo 
give  a  man  the  first  position.  The  '  something  new  '  is  neTcr 
likely  to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Goschen.  Still  less  is  it  likely  to 
come  from  the  professed  yrtrcewr  of  the  Liberal  party,  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  He  made  a  long  speech  of  the  well-known — too 
well-known — type  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  the  old 
'epigrams'  furbished  up  to  suit  a  seaport  town,  a  condemnation 
of  '  personal  abuse '  in  party  warfare,  and  a  few  words  of 
sympathy  for  the  *  humble,'  The  audience  might  well  have 
doubted  whether  they  had  the  veritable  Simon  Pure  beforr 
them,  or  whether  some  one  had  not  been  seized  with  a  whim* 
■ical  desire  to  personate  the  ex-Home  Secretary.  In  any  case, 
this  contribution  to  the  fighting  materials  of  the  party  was 
impatiently  tossed  aside. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  disappointed  his  followers,  it  was,  as  we 
have  intimated,  their  fault  rather  than  his  own.  He  has  made 
the  country  familiar  with  revolution,  and  rendered  it  practi* 
cable,  but  he  could  not  be  asked  to  lead  it  any  further.  That 
task  he  passes  on  to  more  vigorous  hands.  If  he  were  ten  years 
younger,  wc  may  be  sure  that  the  Chamberlains  of  the  day 
would  not  be  left  to  ring  the  chapel  bell.  As  it  is,  a  clear  field 
is  left  for  them.  For  Mr.  Gladstone's  Address  deals  chiefly 
with  the  past,  whereas  he  has  trained  men  to  think  nothing 
of  the  past  in  politics — to  wipe  it  out  clean  from  memory — and 
to  bend  their  eyes  solely  upon  the  future.  It  will  not  be 
wonderful  if  they  put  his  advice  into  practice,  quietly  give  his 
Address  a  place  among  curious  historical  fragments,  pretend  to 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  then  conduct  the  election  on 
what  are  called  *live  issues.'  Who  cares  to  hear  any  mopt 
about  the  malt-tax  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  made  a  great 
fuss  over  the  repeal  of  that  tax,  but  nobody  is  any  the  better  for 
the  repeal,  and  the  author  of  the  measure  seems  to  be  unawart 
that  the  malt  question  is  quite  obsolete.  He  might  as  well 
try  to  rekindle  interest  in  the  Bedchamber  question.  In  spite 
of  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  Mr.  Gladstone  feels  himself 
obliged  to  admit  that  Mhe  public  business  of  this  great  Empire 
still  remains  lamentably  in  arrcar.*  He  could  scarcely  say 
more  if  a  Tory  Ministry  had  been  in  power.  Why  should 
a  Ministry,  backed   by  the  most  powerful   majority  of  modern 
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times,  have  left  public  business  so  scandalously  in  arrear?  Is 
the  fact  of  its  having  done  so  an  encouragement  to  the  people 
to  reinstate  it  in  office  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  playing  continually 
on  the  keynote  of  his  Address,  declares  that  it  is  '  all  owing  to 
the  Tories.'  They  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  Liberals  to 
improve  the  *  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  Month 
after  month  was  spent  in  these  *  improvements/  sweeping 
alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  House  were  made — some  of  them 
very  questionable — and  powers  were  conferred  upon  Sir  W, 
Brand  (Lord  Hampden)  such  as  no  Speaker  of  the  House  ever 
claimed  or  exercised  before.  Yet  it  now  appears  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  innumerable  failures  are  to  be  a5crilje<l  to  Tory 
unwillingness  to  arm  him  with  still  larger  powers.  He  had  a 
despotic  majority,  but  that  did  not  render  him  despotic  enough. 
Was  ever  such  a  plea  raised  by  a  popular  Minister  before? 

Hitherto,  all  English  Ministers  have  been  held  strictly  account- 
able for  their  own  acts,  and  have  not  heen  allowed  to  escape 
condemnation  fur  their  mistakes  by  pretending  that  their  pre- 
decessors or  their  opponents  were  really  responsible.  How  far 
Mr.  Gladstone's  principle  may  be  worked  in  the  future  we  can- 
not say,  but  it  opens  up  a  boundless  field  for  politicians  of  the 
Birmingham  School.  If  in  the  sixth  year  of  power  a  great 
statesman  can  still  say  that  he  was  bound  by  the  acts  of  the 
preceding  Ministry,  surely  the  same  justification  will  be  avail- 
able for  inferior  men,  and  for  both  sides. 

The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  turns  it  to  account  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  chapter  *  vii.'  of  his  revised  history  of 
the  most  unfortunate  Administration  of  our  times.  That  chapter 
relates  to  Egypt.  It  is  well  worthy  of  study,  both  as  an  example 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  *  method  '  in  politics,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  liberties  which  may  safely  be  taken  in  dealing  with  events 
more  than  a  week  old.  Mr.  Gladstone  first  makes  the  following 
statement ; — 

•  Postponing  for  the  moment,  with  a  view  to  greater  clearness,  what 
relates  to  ibo  Soudan,  I  afErm  that  ovury  step  which  we  took  in 
Egypt,  down  to  tho  time  of  the  oporatioHfl  against  Arabi  Facha,  in 
1882,  was  tho  direct  consequence  of  tho  agreement  with  France  for 
reciprocal  support,  and  for  the  maiutenanco  of  a  Native  Government, 
which  bttd  been  concluded  in  1879,  before  our  accossion  to  office.* 

We  have,  over  and  over  again,  given  in  these  pages  the  plain 
and  undeniable  facts  which  will  enable  any  one  to  sweep  away 
these  sophisms.  The  insurrection  of  Arabi  was  the  result  of 
the  Joint  Note  of  January  1882,  and  for  that  Note  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  was  alone  responsible.     It   was  a  totally 
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*  new  departure  *  in  Anglo-Egvptian  politics,  in  no  waj 
able — even  remotely — to  the  course  pursued  by  Lord 
field.  ]VIr.  Gladstone  himself  admitted,  in  his  speech  at  Leeds 
in  October  1881,  that  the  Dual  Control  had  worked  well. 
'That  intervention,'  he  said,  'of  England  and  France,  bus 
been  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Egypt.'  Lord  Hartington  aod 
Lord  Granville  repeatedly  made  the  same  statement.  Now  it 
is  to  the  Dual  Control  that  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  wars  are  tri 
He  makes  no  defence  of  them  ;  he  merely  says  that  he  foil 
the  course  of  his  predecessors.  If  the  excuse  were  founded 
upon  fact,  it  would  have  no  validity,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  wu 
elected — so  it  was  supposed — to  reverse  the  acts  of  bis  prede- 
cessors. In  reality,  all  his  mistakes  were  of  his  own  invention. 
The  revolt  of  Arabi  might  have  been  put  down  in  a  few  hours, 
if  Mr.  (jladstone  had  not  so  industriously  provoked  the  enmitj 
of  the  Sultan.  As  it  was,  he  undertook  to  restore  order  in 
Egypt  himself — I'mnce  having  refused  to  assist  us — and  thai 
determination  led  him  step  by  step  to  the  destruction  of  Alei- 
andria,  the  *  military  operations'  against  Osman  Digna,  the 
miserable  war  in  the  Sudan,  the  betrayal  of  Gordon  and  thr 
garrisons,  and  all  the  losses  and  humiliations  which  have  f&Ilea 
upon  the  country.  To  assert  that  this  '  scries  of  transactioiu, 
generally  painful,'  was  produced  by  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  Govcro- 
ment,  betrays  a  confusion  of  memory  not  unworthy  of  the  man 
who  solemnly  maintained  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  thr 
burning  of  Alexandria  took  place  before  the  bouibardmeut. 
When  he  said  this,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  anxious  to  show  that 
the  destruction  of  the  city  was  not  caused  by  the  bombardment 
which  he  had  ordered,  and  therefore  he  reversed  the  se<)uenoe  of 
the  events.  That  is  precisely  the  process  which  he  now  applitt 
to  the  entire  story  of  his  besotted  intervention  in  Egypt 

Mr.  Gladstone,  having  in  one  paragraph  'postjxjned'  what 
*•  relates  to  the  Soudan,'  merely  says  when  he  comes  to  it  that 
the  '  unhappy  war  '  was  *  in  no  way  due  to  us  *' — to  him  or  bit 
Ministry.  Then  to  whom  was  it  due?  Surely  tlie  wildest 
stretch  of  malignity  cannot  ascribe  that  to  Lord  Beaconsfield? 
The  Mahdi  was  scarcely  known  to  be  in  existence  in  Lonl 
Beaconsfteld^s  time.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  reserves  to  hiaw 
self  the  right  to  explain,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion upon  his  predecessors,  but  only  upon  the  Mahdi,  Then  at 
least  he  would  acknowledge  his  sole  and  undivided  respon- 
sibility  for  the  war  in  the  Sudan.  He  admits  that  *wc' 
committed  '  serious  errors,  with  cost  of  treasure  and  of  predont 
lives.'  VVith  remarkable  sang-Jroid,  he  goes  on  to  say — 'our 
mistakes  in  the  Soudan  I  cannot  now  state  in  detail.     The  task 
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belongs  to  history.'  But  he  adds,  after  making  a  show  of  scat- 
tering a  handful  of  ashes  upon  bis  own  head,  '  the  first  authors 
of  these  undertakings  are  the  real  authors  of  the  mischief/ 
There  were  no  first  authors  but  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
He  dare  not  deny  this  in  so  many  words  ;  all  that  he  ventures 
to  do  is  to  throw  out  insinuations,  and  asperse  by  indirect 
suggestion.  In  the  same  subtle  spirit,  he  endeavours  to  sow  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  Tories,  and  the  Tories  alone,  who  wished 
to  make  war  upon  the  Mahdi.  How  does  he,  or  how  can  any 
of  his  supporters,  reconcile  this  with  the  following  statement, 
made  on  the  20th  of  February  last  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?— 
*  The  Government,  giving  the  best  consideration  in  their  power 
to  the  question  from  the  state  of  facts  before  them,  decided  in 
the  affirmative — that  it  was  their  duty  to  instruct  Lord  VVolseley 
to  frame  his  military  measures  upon  the  expectation  and  upon 


'1 


ihe  policy  of  proceeding  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Mahdi 
kt   Khartoum     ...  to  take  '  imn 


immediate  action  from  Suakim 
against  Osman  Digna  ...  to  commence  the  construction  of 
a  railway  .  .  .  and  to  use  Her  Majesty's  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum/  These 
were  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words.  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
making  them  square  with  his  present  theory  of  Tory  respon- 
sibility? Is  it  creditable  in  a  great  Minister,  still  armed  with 
vast  popularity  in  spite  of  all  his  mistakes,  to  seek  to  shield 
himself  behind  such  a  miserable  subterfuge  as  this? 

The  device,  if  good  for  anything,  must  be  good  for  every- 
thing, and  therefore  no  one  could  have  been  much  surprised  to 
find  that  Mr.  Gladstone  adapted  it  to  every  part  of  his  review. 
Mis  enormous  expenditure,  for  instance,  is  not  to  be  justified, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  charge  upon  the  public  '  has 
sprung  out  of  any  new  device  of  ours.'  It  is  all  Lord  Beaconsficld 
again.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  pretext  of  Mr.  Gladstone's — 
which  has  never  varied  since  he  came  into  power — carries 
politics  dangerously  near  the  regions  of  absurdity.  It  takes  us 
wholly  outside  the  bounds  of  reason,  argument,  and  fact. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  after  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
even  Liberals  of  the  staunchest  class  threw  up  their  hands  in 
despair  at  this  manifesto?  They  could  nut  publicly  confess 
their  chagrin,  but  privately  they  made  no  secret  of  it.  The 
wonderful  document  put  them  on  no  new  track  ;  it  supplied 
them  with  no  outfit  better  than  the  somewhat  disreputable  one 
they  had  already  got.  Assuredly  it  did  not  make  the  work  of 
the  election  any  easier,  or  its  prospects  any  brighter.  It  was 
felt  all  round  the  party  that  the  look-out  was  not  bright,  and 
that  a  very  much  cLiminished   vote  was  a  matter  of  certainty. 

A  triumphal 
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A  triumphal  march  through  Ireland  was  to  have  been  made  bv 
Messrs.  Dilkc  and  Chamberlain,  but  for  various  reasons  it  did 
not  come  off.      The  reports  of  electioneerings  agents  are  known 
to  have  been  gloomy.     The  majority  of  1880  had  melted  away. 
So  much  was  beyond  dispute.     We  may  go  farther,  and  admit, 
that  on  both  sides  there  has  been  room  for  great   uncertaiutj  as 
to  the    result  of  the  approaching    contest.      The    reasons  are 
obvious.      VVe  have  not  only  an  enormous  mass  of  new  voters  to 
deal  with,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  contest  ii  to  be 
carried  on   are  new,  and  new  men  are,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
engaged  in  it.      The  leaders  on  the  Liberal  side  are  nominsIlY 
the  same  as  at  the  election  in  1880,  but  everybody  knows  thai 
there  is  a  great  change  in  all   things  except  in   name*.     The 
principles  upon  which  the  Liberals  then  won — conreding,  and 
it  is  a  great  concession,  that  they  won  by  virtue  of  principles, 
and  not  by  the  power  of  the   '  Caucus,*  and  the  use  of  more 
adroit  electioneering  tactics  than  the  other  party  could  command 
— these  principles  have  all  been  repudiated  or  dishonoured  since 
1880.       We  know   what*  peace'  was  quickly  turncil   into;  we 
know  what  became  of  *  retrenchment'  ;  we  know  what  idle  and 
useless  intrigues  were  carried  on  in  the  name  of  '  reform.*     It 
would   scarcely  do  to  bring  out  these  torn  and  damaged  stagf 
properties  again,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  has  yet  attempted 
to  reproduce  them.      They  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  new 
voters — who  are  not  limited,  be  it  remembered,  to   the  agricul- 
tural  labourers,  but  include  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  hsre 
become  of  age  since  the  last  election,  and  now  for  the  first  tunc 
have   been    admitted  to  the   franchise.     No   one  can    tell  with 
certainty  for  which  party  these  electors  will  decide.       We  tre 
happy  to  know,  that  the  new  generation  has  a  very  large  pn>- 
portion  of  Conservatives  within  its  ranks,  and  that  the  Libml* 
can  no  longer  count  upon  it  as  part  of  its  appanage.    The  young 
men  of  the  present  day  are,  oftener  than  not,  opposed  to  extreme 
Radical  views.      They  are  not  imbued  with  the  prejudices  and 
illusions  of  the  past.      VVe  therefore  look  forward  with  grett 
confidence  to  receiving  a  strong  reinforcement  for  our  raaks 
from   the  new   voters,  and   the  disorganization  of  the  Libent 
party — its   wild    and    piteous   ap{)eals    for    a    policy — its    vaia 
attempts   to   'munch  the  remainder  biscuit  *  which   Mr.  Glad 
stone  has  thrown  to  it — this  will  all  help  to  enable  us  to  retncvi 
the  defeat  of  1880. 

On  the  Conservative  side,  moreover,  most  of  the  circumstanced 
are  different  from  those  which  we  had  to  deal  with  at  the  1 
general  election.     We  have  come  out  of  opposition,  and  cannot 
be  held  accountable — except  by  Mr.  Gladstone — for  any  of  the 
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paralleled  mistakes  and  follies  of  the  last  five  years  and  a  half 
with  the  hideous  sacrifice  of  life  in  all  directions^  with  the 
imeful  extravagance  in  dealing  with  public  money,  with  the 
>ss  mismanagement  of  the  Navy,  with  the  scandalous  blunder- 
>;  in  great  Departments,  with  the  reckless  waste  of  fifteen 
llions  obtained  under  a  Vote  of  Credit,  and  now  justified  by 
r.  Gladbtone  under  the  plea  *  that  preparation  in  tens  of 
llions  may  be  economical,  as  means  of  averting  wars  which 
lold  certainly  cost  hundreds  of  millions.'  How  was  it  that  he 
\  not  think  of  this  when  he  was  bitterly  assailing  Lord 
raconsfield  for  requesting  a  vote  of  credit  for  six  millions  only, 
th  which  he  undoubtedly  averted  a  great  and  imminent  war? 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  only  revipwcnl  his  Ministry  as  if  it  had 
an  Lord  licaconsfield's,  how  much  more  interesting  his  mani- 
to  would  have  been  1  There  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  his 
arrel  with  Russia.  By  surrendering  Candahar,  by  holding 
t  the  hope  that  he  would  yield  still  more  under  pressure,  he 
K>uraged  Russia  to  proceed  with  her  onward  march,  and  then 

grew  alarmed  at  the  indignation  stirred  up  in  England,  and 
tde  a  warlike  speech.  The  Russians  only  laughed  at  his  vote 
credit  They  went  as  far  as  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
gOw  No  check  to  their  advance  was  established.  Mr.  Glad- 
we  Tcry  nearly  repeated  his  blunder  of  1854,  which  cost  us 
J  Crimean  war.  The  defence  he  offers  now  would  be  quite 
answerable,  if  it  were  applied  to  the  vote  of  six  millions 
taintd  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  has  scarcely  any  application 
Mr,  Gladstone's  policy. 

It  is  all  the  more  strange  that  he  did  not  retract  his  former 
urges  against  Lord  Beaconsfield,  since  he  has  so  often  imi- 
ed  the  measures  of  that  great  statesman,  though  only  after  so 
ich  vacillation  and  delay  that  they  were  deprived  of  their 
tciency.  We  remember  his  passionate  condemnation  of  the 
nmoDS  of  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta  ;  we  remember,  too, 
it  he  was  very  glad  to  resort,  not  once  but  twice,  to  the  same 
istcrly  stroke  of  policy.  We  remember  how  energetically  he 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  the  '  worse  than  worthless 
and  of  Cyprus,'  and  how  thankful  he  was  afterwards  to  use  it 

his  muddled  'military  operations'  in  Egypt.  We  know 
w  he  censured  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  taking  timely  precau- 
»DS  against  an  outbreak  of  disorder  in  Ireland,  and  how  after- 
xda  he  was  obliged  to  begin  a  course  of  legislation^  which 
B  had  no  counterpart  in  the  present  generation,  and  which 
[minated  in  the  merciless  Coercion  Bill  of  1882 — introduced 
i  pressed,  by  the  way,  by  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Why, 
m,  should  he  have  hesitated  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field, 
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field,  and  to  make  his  elaborate  defence 
credit  of  fifteen  millions  apply  to  the  much  smaller  Totc  for 
which  the  Conservatives  were  responsible  ?  A  few  lines  more 
or  less  in  the  'manifesto'  would  have  made  little  diiTerence. 
We  may  only  hope  that  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public  will 
supply  what  Mr,  Gladstone  so  disingenuously  left  out.  Even  if 
they  do  not,  history  will  perform  this  simple  act  of  justice. 

We  go  to  the  people  after  five  years  and  more  of  exclusion 
from  power,  but  the  leaders  of  our  party  are  not  the  same  us 
they  were  in   1880,     Some — and   some  of  the  most  eminent — 


are  still   with   us,   but   even  tbey,  to  the  popular  eye,  are  not 
quite  the  same,  for  their  positions  and  responsibilities  are  oo 
longer  what  they  were.      Lr>Td  Beaconsfield  is  not  here  to  havt 
his  courageous  and  memorable  acts  of  foresight  and  patriotism 
turned  into  crimes.     Even  his  calumniators,  however,  are  com- 
pelled  to  acknowledge   that  his   name  is  more  popular  in  the 
country   than   ever  it   was,   an<l   that   his   career   now    receives- 
justice  from  thousands  who  were  misled  in  regard  to  it  while  he 
still  lived,  or  who  surveyed  it  only  through  the  mists  of  igao* 
rancc  and  prejudice.      INIany,  for  instance,  who  condemned  him 
for  the  great  and  wise  measure  which  we  have  just  referred  to— 
the   practical  addition  of  the  Indian   troops  to  our  own  *4MH 
army — understood  him  better  when  they  saw  that  it  had  chai^^^| 
the  entire  attitude  of  Europe  in  regard  to  us,  and  restored  Ed^ 
land  to  its  old  position  as  a  great  Power,     The  people  are  juit, 
and   even   generous,   in   the   long  run,   though   sometimes  lh*T 
show  these  qualities  rather  late  in  the  day.     They  understanil 
Lord  Beaconsfield  better  now  than  they  did  while  he  was  stili 
with  us,  his  career  blackened  and  defamed  by  a  restless  and  ao 
eager  horde  of  adversaries,  led  on  by  the  favourite  orator  of  the 
moment.     The  remarkable  extension  of  '  Primrose  Leagues*  all 
over  the  country — one  of  the  most  curions  facts  we  know  of  io 
connection  with  recent  politics — and  the   genuine  enthusiasm 
with  which  Lord  Beaconsfiehrs  name  is  always  received,  e^K* 
cially  among   working   men    in  the  North,  are  among   inntt- 
merable  signs  which  sen-e  to  sliow  that  the  voice  of  dctraciioa 
though  it  may  carry  all  before  it  for  a  time,  does  not  last,  and 
will  not  be  1istene<l  to,  for  ever.     It  must  be  admitted,  though 
not  without  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  gross   wrong  which  wm 
done,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  made  a  source  of  weakness  to 
bis  party  in  the  elections  of  1880.      Every  one  of  his  acts  hvA 
been  unscrupulously  perverted  from  its  true  intention  and  effect, 
and  placed  in  an  utterly  false  light.     He  was  depicted  as  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  was  evil  and  dangerous  in  public  life. 
The  nation  was  duped,  and  the  Conservative  party  necessarih 
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suffered.  Pen]>le  are  better  nblo  to  Judge  now  between  Mr. 
Ejladstone  and  Lord  Bcaconstield  thaa  they  were  five  years  and 
L  half  ago.  They  have  had  ample  occasion  to  test  the  difference 
between  a  man  prodigal  of  great  promises,  but  infirm  of  purpose 
ind  destitute  of  ioresight,  and  n  sagacious  and  resolute  stitesman^ 
led  alike  by  habit  and  the  force  of  his  genius  to  weigh  the  con- 
Sequences  of  his  measures,  and  to  consider  their  bearing  upon 
the  future.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Beaconsficld  never  stood  so  high,  either  in  his  own  country  or 
fcbroad,  as  it  does  to-day  ;  and  there  are  few  men  who  would  be 
disposed  to  say  the  same  thing  of  his  chief  assailant. 

In  some  respects,  the  Conservative  party  occupies  a  more 
Ikdvantagcous  position  than  it  did  in  1880.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  as  a  general  rule,  its  organization  is  in  a  far  more 
Efficient  state.  It  was  caught  asleep  in  1880,  and  two  or  three 
rears  elapsed  before  its  members  recoverefl  from  the  blow  which 
fell  upon  it  in  consequence.  Since  then,  ^eat  activity  has  been 
shown,  especially  in  districts  where  the  working  men  are  in  the 
tnajority.  In  the  manufacturing  counties,  numbers  of  new  Con- 
lervative  clubs  have  been  opened,  and  a  determination  to  place 
the  Conservatives  in  power  is  so  general  that  it  astonishes 
(riends  as  well  as  foes.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  trade,  and  to  the  peculiar  line  taken  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  dealing  with  that  momentous 
problem — a  subject  which  is  most  carefully  avoided  in  Mr. 
Gladstone*s  Address.     Some  of  the  Radical   spokesmen  deny 

Cndly  that  there  is  any  serious  depression,  and  point  to  an 
reasc  in  the  body  of  our  exports  as  a  convincing  proof  that 
hre  are  as  prosperous  as  ever.  They  treat  as  of  no  consequence 
ihc  fact,  that  prices  have  iliminished,  that  consequently  profits 
Lre  rapidly  fulling,  and  that  a  reduction  of  wages  is  therefore 
aevitable.  The  workmen  are  told  that  '  over-production'  is 
the  sole  cause  of  their  trouble;  but  they  begin  to  see  that  foreign 
M>inpetition  is  at  least  one  cause  of  over-production.  Profits 
lave  fallen  off  so  heavily,  that  the  masters  are  obliged  to  turn  out 
ATger  quantities  in  order  to  make  up  by  bulk  for  the  deprecia- 
tion, and  goods  are  often  thrown  upon  markets  which  are  unable 
to  take  them.  Then  again,  some  of  the  countries  which  were 
ormerly  our  best  customers  continue  to  fall  away  from  us.  In 
3880,  for  instance,  wc  sold  our  produce  and  manufactures  to  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  30,855,871/.  Last  year,  that 
jftmount  was  reduced  to  24,426,636/. — a  loss  of  6,429,235/.  We 
peed  not  here  enter  into  the  discussion  as  to  the  proper  remedy 
for  a  condition  of  trade  which  causes  dis(|uietude  in  all  minds, 
•pt  those   which   are   wrapped  in  theories  rejected  by   the 
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rest  of  the  world.  The  fact  which  we  have  to  point  out  is,  tnS 
the  working-classes  are  beginning  to  look  into  the  subject  for 
themselves,  and  that  their  eyes  are  open  to  the  deception  prac- 
tised upon  them  in  1880,  when  they  were  told  that  the  cause  of 
bad  trade  was  the  existence  of  a  Conservative  Government. 
They  were  promised  a  new  and  golden  era  if  they  returned  the 
Liberals  to  power  ;  they  put  faith  in  that  promise^  and  em 
since  that  day  they  have  found  trade  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  disappointment  will  not  make 
itself  felt  in  the  approaching  elections.  Bad  trade  is  a  disease 
which  will,  in  due  time,  bring  any  government  to  its  grave. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  working  men,  as  a  body,  are 
profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
They  are  not  so  indifferent  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their 
country  as  Radical  pedants  suppose.     Conservative  speakers  arc 
able  to  testify  that,  during  the  last  few  months,  every  allusion  to 
the  necessity  of  holding  fast  to  our  high  place  in  the  world,  and 
of  yielding  nothing  to  rival  powers,  has  been  received  with  great 
and  significant  heartiness.     The  same  feeling  may  be  tested  in 
another  way.      What  Radical  speaker  or  newspaper  ever  volun- 
tarily says  a  word  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign  policv?     They 
all  shirk  a  topic  which  they  know  can  only  be  handled  to  their 
own  destruction.     They  never  mention  the  word  Kgypt  if  ther 
can  help  it,  and  take  it  as  particularly  offensive  for  any  one  to 
breathe  the  name  of  Gordon  in  their  ears.     Their  great  hope  is, 
that  before  their  party  is  called  up  for  judgment,  the  public  will 
have  forgotten  the  tragic  events  which   at  one  time  seeme<!  in 
have  filled  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  with  dismay,  and 
which  startled  all  civilized  mankind.    Even  as  it  is,  the  worktop 
classes  are  not  likely  to  dismiss  altogether   from  memory  tbe 
compulsory  surrender   of  the  Transvaal,   or  the  destruction  of 
Alexandria,  or  the  shameful  story  of  our  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  Sudan.     Popular  ignorance  of  politics.,  domestic 
and  foreign,  has  always  been  a  chief  source  of  the  str»' 
the  Radical  party.     Orators,  great  and  small,  could  casih 
passion  when  they  were  free  to  make  history  to  suit  themselves. 
This  sheet-anchor  of  the  party  will  be  gone  when  every  nriiwiii 
and  labourer  is  able  to  read,  and  when  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  questions  and  the  public  men  of  the  day  is  as  common  in 
this  country  as   it   is  in  the  American  Republic.     VVe  have  n»t 
yet  arrived  at  that  state,  but  we  are  making  progress  towanis  it ; 
and  one  result  must  be,  that  working  men  will  manifest  a  cloier 
interest  in  foreign  politics,  and   will  insist    upon  a  far  moir 
vigorous  course  of  action  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ever  been  able 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  take,  until  it  was  too  late. 
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We  believe,  also,  that  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  new 
iConservative  Government  has  won  the  apprival  of  the  people, 
land  established  its  claim  to  a  fair  trial,  such  as  it  can  only 
secure  by  being  fortified  with  a  majority.  It  was  something  to 
conduct  the  nation  out  of  the  wrong  road  into  the  right  one — 
%o  put  an  end  to  the  Egyptian  ^  wars,'  and  to  place  the  serioiu 
ftod  menacing  difference  with  Russia  in  a  fair  way  of  settle- 
ment. But  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  able  to  do  more  than  thii. 
|He  has  secured  our  rights  on  the  North-West  frontier  without 
finding  It  necessary  to  use  hectoring  words  towards  Russia, 
and  without  wasting  money  in  mock  preparations  for  war.  It 
is  evident,  too,  that  he  is  likely  to  place  our  future  relations 
pcgarding  ^J^ypt  on  a  safe  and  durable  foundation.  AH 
lEurope  already  recognizes  the  fact,  that  it  has  once  more  to 
do  with  a  man  at  the  head  of  alTairs  who  knows  his  own  mind, 
^or  is  this  all.  Tiie  Liberal  measures  for  governing  Ireland — 
measures  of  extreme  severity — have  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  able  to  go  about  everywhere  without  a 
jsquadron  of  cavalry  at  his  back.  It  is  imly  too  probable  that 
{order  will  not  prevail  undisturbed  throughout  the  winter,  for 
iDO  government  can  work  miracles;  but  the  state  of  Ireland 
is  undeniably  far  better  than  it  has  ever  been  since  Mr.  Glad- 
5tone*s  unfortunate  return  to  power.  Irishmen  now  know,  that 
although  their  country  is  to  be  governed  only  under  the  ordinary 
, forms  of  law,  a  premium  will  not  be  placed  upon  outrages  and 
iTiolencc.  Some  of  the  Ministers  who  belonged  to  the  Cabinet, 
'which  approved  the  Coercion  Bills,  have  been  trying  very  hard 
'to  shake  off  a  responsibility  that  threatens  to  become  more  and 
iznore  inconvenient  ;  but  the  Irish  have  by  no  means  a  short 
ilnemory  for  their  wrongs.  The  absurd  fiction,  that  an  alli- 
ance has  been  formed  between  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
jibe    Home   Rulers,   will   not   suffice   to  cause   Irish    electors   to 

Sorg-et  who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
.881-82.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  Indignation  oi'  the  Radicals 
bit  the  discovery,  that  the  Irish  intend  to  vote  against  them 
in  November,  They  seek  to  take  revenge  for  this  6ank 
pnovement  by  crying  out  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  made  a 
bargain  with  Mr.  Pamell.  Probably  no  man  in  England 
believes  It,  least  of  all  the  persons  who  make  the  charge. 
iLord  Salisbury  has  never  in  any  way  sought  to  flatter  or 
deceive  the  Irish,  and  his  worst  enemies  would  shrink  from 
imputing  to  him  a  desire  to  dismember  the  Empire.  The 
^aolt  which  they  commonly  ascribe  to  him  lies  in  the  other 
Uirection :  he  Is  supposed  to  be  too  anxious  to  maintain  the 
^ncient  power  and  renown  of  England.  The  Radicals  cannot 
'ol.  161.— Ab.  322,  2  P  expect 
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expect  to  bring  both  accusations  in  the  same  breath  and  havp 
them  both  believed.  Sensible  men  could  scarcely  have  needed 
the  crushing  refutation  of  these  dishonest  charges  which  Lord 
Salisbury  supplied  in  his  speech  at  Newport,  but  it  was,  perhaps 
as  well  that  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  repeat  them  should  haro 
the  evidence  before  him  that  they  are  false. 

The   simple  truth   is,   that  the  Irish  everywhere   have   ba4 
enough  of   the   Liberal   party.     They   see   that   Mr.   GladstoDf 
and  his  friends  first  lure  them   into  danger  by  false  professiniu^ 
and  then  lash  them  with  whips  of  scorpions  for  their  credulitr 
It   is  notorious,  tiiat  an  open  alliance  was  formed  between  th« 
Liberals  and    the   Home  Rulers  in   1880,   and    Mr.   Gladstooe 
owed  his  second  period  of  office,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  tbst 
alliance.      The   Radicals    would    be   enchanted    to   enter  into 
a  similar  engagement  now,  IT  by  any  means  the  other  side  could 
be   hoodwinked   again.     As  that   is  out   of  the  question,  ihrf 
adopt    the    tactics    with  which  we    ought    by   this   time  to  bff 
suflicicntly    familiar.       They    attribute     to    the    Consen'atiFa 
a  design  which  they  themselves  originated,  which  placed  them 
in  power  in    1880,  and  which  they  have  tried  ei-ery  means  !o 
bring  into  requisition  for  the  next  elections.    Lord  Hartinglon's 
celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Ramsay  at  Liverpool  ;  the  '  Liverpool 
incident,*   j)robably,  referred  to   by  Mr.  Goschen  ;  Mr.  GM 
stone's  repeated  words  of  encouragement  to  Home  Rulers,  wbra 
their  support  was  essential  to  him  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  intri^uM 
with  Captain  O'Shea,  and  his  activity  in  getting  pp  the  KH- 
mainham  Treaty — these    and    a   score    of   other    proofs   roiflil 
be  brought  forward  to  show,  that  the  Radicals  look  upon  aa 
Irish  alliance  as  a  thing  to  be  condemned  only  when  it  canooC 
be  had.     They  have  endeavoured  to  enter  into  another  tmtr, 
but  they  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Irish  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  forget   the   last  cruel    deception   which   was   practised  Dpua 
them.     It  is  a  little  too  soon  to  set  the  trap  again.      Od  ihn 
other  hand,  the  Conservative  Party  has  acted  in  perfect  faimfft 
and   good   faith.     It   declined   to   renew  the  Radical  Coercion 
Bill,  and  it  was  right.    We  hope  that  no  measure  of  that  kind 
be    necessary,  but  whatever  may  happen,  Lord  Salisbury 
well   not  to  make  his  party  responsible  for  the  odious  curff' 
law  and  other  clauses  of  an  Act  which  has  left  so  many  ran 
memories  behind  it.     The  determination  to  cast  aside  the  G 
stonian   penal   laws   was  worthy   of  our  leader,  and  it  is 
evident   that   it  produced  the  best   effect   in    Ireland,     But 
promises  have   been  made  by  the  Conservatives,  no  princi 
surrendered.      If  the     Irish    electors    support    that    party   ofi> 
month,    it   will    simply   be    because  their  Liberal   allies  tiftv<i 
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betrajed  tbcm,  and  because  they  feel  some  certainty  "f  g'^tting* 
Jostice  and  fair  piay  from  an  Administration  presided  over 
by  Lord  Salisbury.  We  regard  tbat  as  an  expectation  which 
thcv  have  overy  right  In  entertain. 

Having  lost,  and  justly  lost,  the  Irish  rote,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
followers  hope  to  conijjensate  themselves  by  organizing  an  anti- 
Irish  movement  in  Kngland.  They  propose  to  alarm  the 
purely  English  electorate  by  predictions  of  the  revolt  of  Ireland 
in  the  event  of  the  Conservatives  retaining^  office.  Thus  far, 
the  terror  which  they  have  inspired  hv  tliis  device  is  not  great. 
If  the  Irish  have  Ijecn  led  to  hope  for  independence,  assuredly 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  Conscr^'ative  statesmen.  And,  if  there  is 
indeed  serious  danger  to  England  in  the  alliance  between  the 
Home  Rulers  and  one  of  the  great  English  parties,  we  are  at 
least  not  about  to  be  confronted  with  that  danger  for  the  first 
time.  In  reality,  however,  there  will  be  no  alliance;  but  wc 
confess  tbat  wo  think  the  Conservatives  have  a  fair  right  to 
Irish  support  in  the  approaching  contest,  for  they  have  never 
secretly  enticed  Irishmen  on  to  rebellion,  and  then  thrown  them 
into  prison  for  attempting  it.  We  l>clieve,  moreover,  that  the 
Conservative  Party  would  honestly  endeavour  to  restore  Irish 
industries,  and  thus  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  in 
the  way  recently  suggested  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  If  this  can  be 
done,  we  may  not  see  Ireland  settle  down  immediately  jnto 
peaceable  and  contented  paths;  but  the  causes  of  discontent 
"Will  be  materially  lessened,  new  sources  of  employment  will  be 
•net]  up,  capital  will  once  more  (low  into  the  country,  and 
»mpulsory  idleness  will  cease  to  be  a  curse.  This  is  not 
mere  dream,  neither  is  it  a  scheme  which  can  be  carried  out 
a  day.  It  has  been  left  for  the  Conservative  Party  to 
)proach  it  for  the  first  time  in  a  practical  spirit.  It  may  be 
lat  Lord  Carnar\on  has  already  framed  in  his  own  mind  the 
itlines  of  some  plan  by  which  a  beginning  could  be  made; 
id  if  the  Conservatives  are  returned  to  oflRce,  and  the  Ministry 
wuld  take  this  great  and  wholly  neglected  work  seriously  in 
id,  every  man  who  desires  to  see  the  country  united  and 
foaperous  will  gladly  support  it.  Thus  regarded,  we  say  that 
ir  party  is  justified  in  asking  for  the  Irish  vote,  Kut  we 
sprecate,  as  strongly  as  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Radical 
lers,  the  idea  of  endeavouring  to  snatch  the  Irish  vote  in 
ler  to  gain  a  party  triumph.  Such  a  triumph,  even  when 
Lined,  must  be  delusive  and  ephemeral — as  Mr.  Gladstone 
id  his  supporters  are  just  finding  out. 

Alter  ample   allowance   has   been   made  for   a   few  personal 
ccceatricities    here   and   there,    it   cannot   be   denied  that   the 
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Conservatives  will  enter  upon  the  decisive  struggle  in  a  f»r 
more  united  state  than  the  Liberals.  Seldom,  indee<1,  has  the 
antagonistic  camp  been  in  so  much  disorder.  It  is  broken  up 
into  at  least  two  sections,  and  the  schism  must  necessarily 
become  wider  and  more  hopeless  as  time  goes  on,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  the  land-ownin*^  \Vlii»  can  come  to  any  final 
agreement  with  the  Radical  Socialist — at  any  rate,  until  the 
former  has  made  up  his  mind  that  large  estates  are  outra^s 
upon  popular  rights  and  liberties.  No  ingenuity  could  derisc 
a  permanent  basis  of  agreement  between  Lord  Hartington  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  utmost  that  their  friends  can  dare  to 
hope  is  that  they  will  not  quarrel  in  public.  Thus  far,  thty 
have  managed  to  avoid  this  scandal,  but  the  declarations  eacli 
has  made  could  not  be  in  greater  conflict  if  they  came  from 
typical  men  of  opposite  parties.  Slight,  indeed,  is  the  help  or 
guidance  which  bewildered  Liberals  can  find  in  them.  All 
that  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  is,  that  the  Whigs  are  afraid  to  cut 
aloof  from  the  Kadicids,  and  that  the  Radicals  look  upon  ibf 
Whigs  as  an  encumbrance  which  by-and-by  must  be  cast  otf  »t 
any  cost.  One  division  of  the  party  will  undoubtedly  follow 
Lord  Hartington,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  inconsistencies  of 
hia  course,  is  still  regardetl  as  the  representative  of  the  rights 
of  property.  Another  division  will  go  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  holds  that  property  has  no  rights,  unless  it  be  juiliciousK 
held  in  stocks  and  bonds.  These  indications  of  the  future  are 
sufficiently  brought  out  in  the  speeches  which  we  have  cited 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Lord  Hartington  showed  the 
greatest  desire  to  avoid  offending  any  of  his  political  friends; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  made  his  speech  at  Watcrfoot,  than  a 
public  journal,  which  is  known  to  be*  inspired'  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, roundly  declared  that  'Liberal  union'  had  been  pUceil 
in  considerable  jeopardy.  Lord  Hartington  was  warned  that  be 
must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  or  submit  to  see  himself  and  his  syw 
pathizers  swept  aside  by  a  *  strong  Radical  majority.'  'flrf 
specific  complaint  against  Lord  tlariington  was  this; — ^^Re 
allows  no  room  for  expansion,  he  gives  no  place  for  hope  ^i  t^ 
developed  programme,  he  takes  no  note  of  the  growing  deniiad 
for  free  education  or  for  revised  taxation  ;  and  he  puts  wholly 
out  of  sight  the  eagerness  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  agricol- 
tural  class  to  obtain  the  right  to  cultivate  for  thcmselre-s,  to 
occupy,  and  even  to  own  some  portion  of  the  land  upon  which 
they  work,'  What  had  Lord  Hartington  said  at  Waterfoot? 
His  remarks  were  guarded, — almost  colourless.  He  desired  to 
see  the  transfer  of  land  made  *  simple,  easy,  and  cheap.'  Every- 
body says  that     It  is  an  object  as  much  sought  for  by  the  Con- 
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scrvatives  as  liy  tlie  lladiimls.  and  Lord  Cairns  was  the  first  to 
bring  forward  an  Act  towards  its  reali^tatinn.  We  may  class  it 
among-  tbe  numerous  reforms  which  Liberals  have  often  talked 
about,  and  which  Conservatives  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
carrying  ouL  But  then  Lord  Harlin^lon  went  on  to  condemn 
too  much  intervention  on  the  part  of  tiie  State,  and  if  was  from 
this  point  that  he  offended  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Radical 
•win^  of  his  party.  He  spoke  with  disapproval  of  those  who 
would  impose  a  limitation  upon  tbe  size  of  estates,  subdivide 
tbem  among  yeomen  and  farmers,  and  '  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  tenant-farmers  by  adopting  fair  rents  and  free  sales  for 
England  and  Scotland  as  well  as  for  Ireland/  Lord  Hartington 
anuuanced  that  he  did  not  '  believe  in  '  any  of  these  schemes, 
and  the  future  lord  of  two  hundred  tliousand  acres  could  scarcely 
he  expected  to  adopt  a  different  tone.  It  was  well  enough  to 
bring  Irish  landlords  under  the  harrow  of  revolutionary  legis- 
lation, and  Lord  Martington  was  prepare<l  to  assist  in  that 
enterprise.  He  did  not  see  that  he  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  all 
bis  class  when  he  struck  at  landed  rights  in  Irohind.  It  is  just 
possible  that  he  may  n«nv  detect  some  great  distinction  between 
Ireland  and  England,  but  the  party  of  aggression  do  not.  Land 
is  as  good  a  thing  to  got  for  nothing  in  one  country  as  the  other. 
\Vc  have  always  warned  Lord  Hartington,  that  the  ])riiiciples 
which  he  helped  to  put  in  force  at  tlie  expense  of  Irish  landlords 
would  eventually  place  him  and  his  order  in  a  position  of 
extreme  danger.  Probably  he  sees  the  danger  more  cl(?arly  than 
be  did,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  able  to  avert  it. 
He  objects  to  having  English  estates  interfered  with,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  his  duty  to  *  protest  against  proposals  which 
are  not  sound  or  warranted  by  economic  principles.'  The  pro- 
posals in  question  are,  it  appears,  sound  when  applied  to  Irish 
landlords;  unsound  when  introduced  into  England.  Docs  Lord 
Hartington  really  believe  that  this  plea  will  save  his  class  when 
the  hour  of  trial  comes? 

But  be  not  only  protests  against  English  land-hunger  on 
•economic  jirlnciples,  which,  as  we  all  know,  are  easily  sent  to 
»  discount  when  they  are  in  coniiict  with  Liberal  ideas,  but  he 
objects  to  any  rash  interference  with  the  rights  of  pri)porty.  '  I 
know/  he  said,  *  it  is  not  at  present  a  popular  course  to  say  any- 
thing in  defence  of  the  rights  o{  property;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  most  grave  and  serious  matter  to  do  rashly  anything 
wbich  may  affect  those  rights.'  And  he  went  on  to  throw  out  a 
hint  which  may  or  may  not  be  taken  in  good  part  by  some  of 
his  late  colleagues.  '  Whatever  principles,'  he  remarked,  'may 
be  applied  to  land,  are  likely  sooner  or  later  to  be  applied  to 
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other  descriptions  of  property/  Now  these  are  great  »iiscoveri«» 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Hartington,  but  be  is  behind  the  age  with 
them,  lie  gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and  authority 
to  the  violent  interference  with  the  rights  of  propertj  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  already  carried  mat.  Other  great  landowners 
— the  i)ukc  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Lansdowne — saw  the  probabilitVi 
that  the  precedent  which  was  about  to  be  established  would  some 
day  be  applied  on  a  far  wider  scale,  and  they  seceded  from  the 
Ministry.  Lord  Llarlington,  full  of  confidence  that  the  revolu- 
tion would  begin  and  end  in  Ireland,  supported  the  measures 
which,  in  after  times,  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end»  In  common  with  other  Whigs  and  Liberals  who  have 
a  great  stake  in  landed  property,  he  has  doubtless  believed  thit 
it  would  be  easy  at  any  moment  to  put  the  drag  on  the  wheel. 
It  is  diilicult  to  understand,  how  anything  but  this  belief  roukl 
have  induced  men  with  large  possessions  in  land  to  lend  their  aid 
towards  carrying  out  the  Irish  legislation.  The  weajwn  which 
they  fashioned  for  others  is  now  being  turned  against  themselves. 
Lord  Hartington  warns  us  emphatically  against  the  approarh 
of  *  Socialism/  but  he  forgets  how  large  a  part  he  has  had  in 
bringing  the  evil  upon  the  country. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  VVaterfoot  manifesto  went,  it  placed  Lord 
Hartington  before  the  country  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  oi 
pro]>erty — especially  of  landed  property.  There  is,  as  wc  harp 
said,  a  large  section  of  his  party  which  will  cordially  suppoic 
liim.  Mr.  Chamberlain  lost  no  time  in  ranging  himself  upoo 
the  other  side.  In  his  speech  at  Warrington,  on  the  Stb  of 
September,  he  did  not  hesiiate  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemT** 
country.  He  is  against  Janded  property.  He  maxle  some 
tolerably  explicit  allusions  to  the  '  political  Rip  Van  Winkle*' 
and  the  'arm-chair  politicians,'  coming  forward  to  'tell  us  thci 
these  things  arc  to  be  excluded  from  the  Liberal  programnw-* 
*The  world,'  be  added,  'has  moved  on  while  these  dreamoi 
have  been  sleeping.*  He  warned  the  Whigs  then,  and  he  btt 
warned  them  still  more  explicitly  since,  ihat,  if  neceutfT, 
he  and  the  Radicals  would  fight  alone.  As  for  talk  abasi 
economic  laws  and  the  sanctity  of  private  rights,  '  these  phnoM 
are  the  convenient  cant  of  selfish  wealth.'  '  If  we  cannot  con- 
vince our  allies  of  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  our  vie»«t 
then,  with  whatever  reluctance,  we  must  part  companv.*  Tbri* 
is  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding  all  this,  and  atsurtdlv 
there  can  be  nothing  new  in  it  to  anybody  who  has  studied  tlie 
later  developments  of  the  Liberal  party.  Air.  Chambcrluo 
takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  acting  as  the  pioneer  of  » 
movement  which  only  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  wei^bt 
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TjTith  the  country  could  hare  begun  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
^Ir.  Chamberlain  is  a  natural  product  of  the  Ciladstono  school. 
ut  the  late  Prime  Minister  is  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  or  so 
ast  as  his  pupil.  It  is  the  lot  of  all  men,  situated  as  he  is,  ta 
be  distanced  in  the  race  for  popularity.  Even  Mr.  Bright  has 
almost  a  claim  to  describe  himself  as  a  Conservative  when 
compared  with  his  more  pushing  and  enterprising^  colleague. 
Mr,  Cobden,  if  he  were  living,  would  almost  certainly  repudiate 

Kany  of  the  dogmas  put  forth  in  his  name  by  the  Cobden  Club. 
ill,ithere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Radicals  looked  with  some 
nfidencc  to  Mr,  Gladstone  to  give  them  the  right  *  cue '  on 
e  land  question,  lie  merely  throws  them  over  altogether, 
hat  he  has  to  say  might  be  adopted  by  almost  any  Con- 
rvativc.  He  would  *deal  freely  with  the  transfer  of  land/ 
and  so  forth,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  guided  by 
'  economic  laws,'  and  anchor  himself  fast  to  '  the  fundamental 
principles  which  make  property  secure.'  The  Radicals  have 
tried  to  put  a  good  fare  upon  this  declaration,  and  vow  that 
thev  are  perfectly  satisfied.     All   we  can  say  is  that,  for  once, 

Eit  takes  extremely  tittle  to  satisfy  them.  In  the  same  spirit 
Mr.  Gladstone  effectually  damps  their  ardour  concerning  the 
proposed  overthrow  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  not  only  dis- 
countenances the  assault,  but  actually  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
kisert  his  hope,  that  whenever  a  reronstitution  of  the  House  is 
attempted,  *a  reasonable  share  of  power  may  be  allowed,  under 
wise  conditions,  to  the  principle  of  birth* — the  very  principle 
which  is  an  abomination  to  the  Radicals.  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  save  the  only  thing  they  are  particularly  anxious  to 
destroy.  Well  might  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  wrath,  have 
echoed  the  words  of  Balak  to  Balaam :  •  I  called  thee  to  curse 
mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them.' 

If  the  Radicals  are  contented  with  this,  so  are  we,  and  there- 
fore the  '  Ciladstone  umbrella'  yvxW  indeed  afford  a  shelter,  such  as 
it  is,  lor  us  alL     But  we  should  not  recommend  any  one  to  rely 
too  confidently  on  the  preference  being  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
programme  over  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     The  followers  of  the 
late  Prime  Minister  are  hound  to  keep  up  appearances  as  long 
as  they  can.     It  would  not  do  Co  quarrel  with  him  on  the  eve  of 
election.     It  is  bad  enough  to  have  him  admit — as  plainly  as  he 
er  admits  anything — that  he  does  not  intend  to  lead  his  party 
ry  long  after  the  election.     He  has  no  objection  to  be  put  in 
e  front  while  the  fighting  is  going  on.     When  all  is  over,  he 
ivill  retire.      No  doubt  he  has  said  something  of  the  same  kind 
on    former  occasions — he  said  it  in  1874;  he  said  something 
lake  it  in  1679.    But  six  years  have  passed,  and  six  years  count 
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for  a  good  deal  when  a  man  is  on  the  other  side  of  serentj. 
He  will  keep  his  word  this  time,  and  therefore  the  electors, 
Liberal  or  Radical,  need  not  suppose  that  they  are  voting  for 
Mr.  Gladstone.  They  will  be  bringing  to  power  Lord  Hart- 
ington  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  when  they  remember  how 
easily  and  how  promptly  Lord  Hartington  was  shelved  in 
1880,  they  need  not  be  under  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  hand 
which  will  grasp  the  victory — should  they  obtain  one.  The 
fact  is,  that  for  the  section  of  the  nation  which  prefers  Lord 
Hartington's  views,  as  lately  disclosed,  there  is  only  one  refuge 
now  —  the  Conservative  Party.  Many  causes,  social  causes 
among  them,  will  keep  Lord  Hartington  himself  from  trans- 
ferring his  abilities  to  the  party  which  represents  his  true 
opinions,  but  his  admirers  are  free,  and  little  by  little  they 
will  come  over  to  our  side.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume, 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  find  his  influence  lessened.  We 
should  rather  predict,  that  it  will  be  quite  the  other  way. 
Whether  his  theories  as  to  the  land  can  be  worked  out  or  not 
is  a  point  of  less  importance,  than  the  eficct  which  they  are 
producing  upon  the  popular  mind.  Have  he  and  Joseph  Arch 
succeeded  in  persuading  large  masses  of  the  electorate  that  land 
is  within  their  *  reach  for  nothing,'  or  at  least  for  nothing  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  ?  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  some  such  expectation  as  this  is  running  through  the 
country.  We  have  equally  little  doubt,  that  in  time  it  will 
extend  to  other  things  beside  land,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  fellow  plutocrats  will  ultimately  rue  the  day  when  the 
theory  of  '  ransom '  was  first  propounded  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  The  author  of  that  theory  tells  us,  that  the  desire  to  get 
land  is  a  sort  of  '  hunger  which  God  has  implanted  in  all  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  its  culture.'  But  the  desire  to 
got  stocks  and  bonds  is  equally  strong,  and  only  needs  to  be 
directed  by  skilful  hands  into  proper  channels  to  become 
eflective.  A  far  more  popular  leader  than  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  inevitably  rise  up  to  show  him  how  this  can  be  done,  and 
he  will  be  as  little  powerful  to  stem  the  attack  on  hoarded 
money  as  Lord  Hartington  is  to  resist  the  assault  upon  land. 

There  is,  however,  a  sense  of  honesty  and  fair  play  in  English- 
men upon  which  the  Socialists  have  not  reckoned,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  strong  enough  to  defeat  their  present  purposes,  and 
incidentally  to  save  the  '  bloated  bondholders '  from  the  treat- 
ment which  their  most  prominent  representative  has  invited. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  yet  venture  to  tell  the  labourers  and 
working  men  that  they  shall  have  land  as  a  free  gift.  His 
language  seems  to  mean  a  great  deal,  but  when  it  is  closely 
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examined  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  constructed  so  as  to  '  keep 
the  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope/  The  *  local 
authorities'  are  to  be  empowered  to  'obtain  land  for  all  public 
purposes  at  its  fair  value/  and  to  be  commissioned  '  to  let  land 
for  labourers*  allotmeDt!;,  for  artizuna^  dwellings,  and  fur  small 
holdings.*  But  the  local  authorities  in  question  are  not  *  to 
part  entirely  with  the  property  in  or  control  of  the  land.'  *  This 
is  by  no  means  all  that  the  labourers  have  been  led  to  anticipate, 
and  it  is  nut  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
shadow  instead  of  the  substance.  Their  Divinely  implanted 
'  hunger '  for  ownership  is  scarcely  to  be  appeased  by  the  offer 
of  a  rent-holdinji^  under  the  guardians  and  overseers  of  a  parish. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  to  raise  his  hid,  or  to  conBne  him- 
self, as  he  does  generally,  to  tracing  misty  sketches  of  the 
Paradise  which  will  be  opened  to  the  poor  when  the  Liberals 
are  again  placed  in  power.  If  the  labourer  begins  to  think  the 
matter  over,  he  will  soon  ask  himself  how  much  better  off  he  is 
likely  to  l>e  with  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  he  is  bound  to 
keep  in  cultivation,  rml  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  make  a 
living,  and  for  whi(  h  he  is  obliged  to  pay  rent  regularly  to  the 
*|o<'al  authorities,'  wlio  arc  not  likely  to  be  less  exacting  when 
quarter  day  comes  round  than  a  private  landlord.  But,  of 
course,  these  details  of  the  scheme  are  not  intended  for  ]>opular 
consumption.  All  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  tell  *  the 
people  *  is,  that  the  chief  cause  of  poverty  and  depressed  trade  is 
the  maintenance  of  large  estates*  If  the  operatives  of  Oldham 
or  of  Sheffield  find  their  position  Ijecouiing  mure  and  more  un- 
satisfactory, they  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  all  because 
a  few  powerful  families — such  as  the  Devonshires — are  per- 
mitted to  hold  so  much  land.  This  is  the  latest  reply  of  the 
Cobden  school  to  the  complaints  of  decaying  manufactures. 
Forty  years  ago,  it  was  the  rapacious  landhird  who  made  bread 
dear.  His  profits  were  taken  fr^jm  him,  and  now  he  is  accused 
of  making  trade  dull.  Everything  that  goes  wrong  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  landowner.  That  is  really  the  whole  art 
and  mystery  of  modern  '  statesmanship,'  as  developed  by  the 
Radicals.  Make  the  landlord  the  universal  scapegoat.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  friends  deny  that  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  threatened  from  without,  or  that  there  is  the  slightest 
necessity  to  enquire  into  their  condition.  Yet  they  are  always 
complaining  that  it  is  because  laml  is  in  so  few  hands,  that  the 
cotton-spinners  and  iron  smelters  are  finding  their  customers 
going    away  from    them.      Divide    up   the   great   estates,  and 
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America  will  once  more  buy  ber  knives  and  razors  in  Sheffield, 
and  Germany  will  cease  to  undersell  U3  in  our  own  markets. 
That,  when  reasoned  out,  will  be  found  to  be  the  sura  and 
substance  of  the  new  gospel,  as  set  fnrth  not  only  by  Mr 
Chamberlain,  but  by  the  other  'statesmen'  and  'publicists'  vrbo 
follow  obsequiously  in  his  train,  hoping  to  share  bis  honoar* 
and  rewards.  The  working  men  have  been  taught  for  years  that 
the  landlord  is  their  hereditary  foe,  but  even  Mr.  Cobden  would 
never  have  thought  of  holding  him  responsible  for  the  effects  uf 
hostile  tariffs  and  foreign  competition. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  '  make-belicYe '  nml 
sham   in   the  whole   controversy  now  being  carried  on   by  ibe 
Liberals.      They   do  not   believe  that  land   can    be    prtifitablr 
worked  in  small  lots  by  holders  without  capital,  and   tlicy  arc 
afraid  to  come  forward  with  the  distinct  proposal,  to  seize  large 
estates  and  parcel  them  out  among  the  labourers.     Tlic  question 
is    introduced   just    now   because  an    election    is    approachinf; 
because  the  'record'  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry  is  univcrsalW 
felt  to  be  discreditable,  and  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  taik 
about.     Reform  is  a  dish  that  cannot  well  be  placed  upon  the 
table  again  just  yet,  and  the  old  cries,  as  we  have  shown,  hate 
bad  to  be  abandoned.     No  doubt  there  are  some  Radicals  v 
would  be  very  glad  to  go  before  the  country  with  a  demand  i^ 
the   Disestablishment   of  the   Church,  but   it   is   for  their  own 
benefit  that  they  should  be  kept  in  restraint.     The  strength  » 
the  Church  is  not  to  be  estimated,  as  a  weekly  journal  appear 
to  suppose,  by  the  number  of  Parliamentary  candidates  who  Rff- 
pledged  to  support  or  oppose  it.     The  feeling  of  the  nation  at 
large   is   not  to   be   measured    quite    so    easily.       We    have  Ii' 
remember  that  the  Church  contains  within  its   fold    r%   lai^ 
number  of  followers  than  any  Dissenting  sect,  and  that  the  olhif 
sects  are  not  united  against  it.    A  large  body  of  the  Weslevartf* 
if  not  the  Wesleyans  as  a  Inidy,  have  no  desire  to  see  tbe  C-hurd 
Establishment  cut  up  by  the  roots.     The  Roman  Catholics  Jo 
not  ask  for  it.     And  the  Church,  itself  has  been  eularg 
borders,  and  strengthening  its  hold  upon  tbe  people  very 
during  the  last  haU  century.     In  most  rural  districts,  the  fi 
in  favour  of  the  Church  is  very  strong,  as   many  Radicals 
discovered,  much  to  their  surprise  and  disgust,  since  the  rlct- 
tioneering  'campaign*  was  informally  opened.     Mr.  GladiTonr 
has,  indeed,  expressc<I,  in  his  circuitous  way,  an  opinion  tha' 
the  Church  must  be   left  to  its   fate.     But,  as  on  other  ptit 
subjects,  he  tries  to   please   both  sides.     He  reminds   his  lol*, 
lowers,   that    the   question    'cannot    become    practical    until  i 
shall  have  grown  familiar  to  the  mind  by  thorough  discusunn 
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with  the  further  etindition,  that  the  propnsalf  when  thoroughly 
discussttfl,  shall  be  approved.'  Nor  are  these  the  only  '  con- 
ditions'  to  be  observed.  *  The  English  Church,'  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 'appears  to  be  eminently  suited,  in  many  and  weighty 
points,  to  the  needs  of  the  coming  time/  It  cannot  be  touched 
*  except  with  a  large  observance  of  the  principles  of  equity  and 
liberality,  as  well  as  with  the  general  consent  of  the  nation.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Glatlstone  takes  care  that,  if  the  door  is 
not  flung  wide  open  to  the  assailants  of  the  Church,  it  shall 
be  left  ajar.  He  cannot  afford  to  throw  over  the  Church  party 
bodily,  but  he  is  anxious  to  secure  the  support  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. As  for  gratuitous  education,  it  is  a  topic  on  which 
Mr.  <jladstone  desires  to  *  reserve  a  final  judgment/  Ireland 
must  be  kept  as  a  part  of  the  Empire,  but  enlarged  powers 
should  be  granted  for  the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  We 
really  do  not  see  what  a  Conservative  can  find  to  object  to  in 
this  latter  proposition,  or  why  any  elector  who  agrees  with  it 
should  refuse  to  vote  for  the  Conservative  Party. 

Let  any  one  compare  the  crooked  and  stealthy  utterances  of 
Gladstone  with  the  frank  and  manly  declaration  of  policy 

de  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  Newport,  and  then  decide  which  of 
these  two  public  men  has  the  highest  claim  to  the  confidence 
and  support  of  a  nation  that  prides  itself  on  its  honesty  and 
fearlessness.  Mr.  Gladstone  faintly  shadows  forth  a  hesitating 
policy,  in  the  spirit  of  an  experienced  political  trimmer  ;  Lord 
Salisbury  avows  in  plain  English  what  he  means  and  what  he 
wants.  Whether  in  regard  to  home  or  foreign  affairs,  he  is 
equally  downright  and  explicit.  He  would  not  seek  to  bolster 
up  the  Turkish  Empire  when  its  rule  is  ^  inconsistent  with  the 
welfare  of  populations.'  In  any  such  case  as  that,  his  policy 
would  lead  him  to  '  foster  strong  self-sustaining  nationalities, 
who  shall  make  a  genuine  and  important  contribution  to  the 
future  freedom  and  independence  of  Europe/  The  greatest 
lover  of  freedom  could  not  ask  for  more.  In  reference  to  local 
government,  our  leader  declares  that  '  large  reforms  are  neces- 
sary/ and  he  defines  the  general  principle  which  should  be 
pursued  in  a  single  clear  sentence  —  *  people  in  their  own 
localities  should  govern  themselves.'  To  embody  this  principle 
in  suitable  legislation  would  undoubtedly  be  one  great  object 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  it  is  the  only  party  which  can 
be  trusted  to  do  the  work  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness.  As  for 
the  questions  of  *•  Sunday  closing '  and  '  local  option,'  Lord 
Salisbury  is  evidently  disposed  to  leave  the  working  classes  to 
decide  them  in  their  own  way,  and  as  these  are  the  classes 
cbieHy  concerned,  no    ther  position  could  well  be  taken  ap  by 
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the  Prime  Minister  under  the  existing  conditions  of  polidcal 
life.  But  Lord  Salisbury  keeps  nothing  in  concealment — he 
takes  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  does  not  think  it  just  that 
people  who  do  not  want  to  drink  beer  should  put  a  muzzle  on 
the  mouths  of  people  who  do.  It  is,  we  repeat,  essentiallj  one 
of  those  matters  which  working  men  ought  to  be  left  to  settle 
in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes  and  opinions. 

On  the  more  important  question  of  Ireland,  Lord  Salisbnrj 
sweeps  awaj  at  once  the  preposterous  suggestion,  that  the  Tory 
party  is  willing  to  enter  into  any  compromise  or  negociatioo 
with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.     We  are  disposed 
to  believe  that  comparatively   few  Irishmen  really   hold,  that 
separation  from  England  is  attainable,  or  that,  if  attainable,  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  country.     However 
that  may  be.  Lord  Salisbury  plainly  tells  the  nation  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  and  party  *  look  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  as  a  matter   more   important  than  almost   any  other 
political  consideration,'  and  that  they  '  could  not  regard  with 
favour  any  proposal  which  directly  or  indirectly  menaced  that 
which  is  the  first  condition  of  England's  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.*     This  statement — affording,  as  it  does  a 
great  contrast  in  every  respect  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  shifty  and 
subtle  phrases — ought  to  put  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever  to 
the  wild  aspersions  upon  the  Conservative  Party,  which  manj 
leading  Liberals  have  not  been  ashamed  to  repeat.     To  local 
government,  Ireland  is  as  much  entitled  as  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  she  ought  to  have  it ;  but  total  separation  could 
only  bring  ruin  upon  her,  and  innumerable  disasters  upon  her 
people. 

Every  Conservative  will  observe  with  pleasure  that  Lord 
Salisbury  declares  himself,  with  much  heartiness.  In  favour  of 
drawing  the  people  of  the  Colonies  nearer  to  England — an  object 
which  ought  to  be  uppermost  in  the  heart  of  every  statesman, 
but  which  was  passed  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone  without  a  single 
word.  Our  Colonial  Empire  has  never  been  regarded  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  by  the  Liberal  party,  with  favourable  eyes.  Mf> 
Cobden  thought  it  a  burden,  Mr.  Bright  has  generally  referred 
to  it  as  an  encumbrance,  Mr.  Chamberlain  scarcely  ever  makes 
any  allusion  to  it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  treats  it  with  insulting 
silence.  The  Conservatives  will  be  guided  by  very  different 
feelings,  and  we  may  fairly  hope  to  see,  when  they  are  in  power, 
an  approach  made  to  some  well-considered  scheme  of  Imperial 
Federation.  The  Radicals  seek  to  divert  attention  from  oar 
Colonies,  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce  in  Asia  and 
Africa — the  only  directions  in  which  we  can  reasonably  look 
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for  new  life  for  our  depressed  iadastries — by  devising  schemes 
for  increasing  the  burden  of  local  rates,  in  order  that  land  may 
be  'divided/  and  that  indolent  or  neglectful  parents  may  be 
enabled  to  educate  their  children  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Lord  Salisbury  has  shown  the  fallacies  and  deceptions 
involved  in  these  propositions,  and  he  has  also  warned  as,  in 
langaage  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  and  lasting 
effect  upon  the  country,  against  the  insidious  attempts  of  Mr. 
Aforley  and  others  to  banish  all  religious  iuQuences  from  the 
education  of  the  young.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  '  Free 
Education  '  would  add  so  immensely  to  the  local  rates,  that  the 
public  could  not  and  would  not  support  the  burden,  and  the 
demand  for  relief  would  soon  become  irresistible.  This  con- 
tingency has,  of  course,  been  foreseen  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  friends,  and  it  falls  in  well  with  their  plans.  Their  antici- 
pation is,  that  the  new  requirements  created  by  the  additional 
cost  of  education  to  the  State,  would  have  to  be  provided  lor 
out  of  Church  property,  and  that  in  this  way  a  plausible  pretext 
would  be  given  for  confiscation.  Religious  education,  and 
roluntary  and  denominational  schools,  arc  all  to  be  thrown 
aside.  VVe  are,  as  a  nation,  to  repudiate  Christianity.  The 
design  is  at  once  bold  and  crafty,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  it 
will  succeed.  It  was  most  necessary  and  most  desirable  that  at 
such  a  moment  as  this,  the  people  should  receive  the  most 
emphatic  assurance,  that  the  Conservative  Party  will  have  no 
share  in  this  evil   work  ;  that  it  will   stand   resolutely    by   the 

*  principles  of  Christianity,'  which  Englishmen  were  once 
ready  to  die  for,  much  as  they  are  now  decried  and  defamed  by 
Ktidical  pedants  and  adventurers.  The  Church,  as  part  of  the 
body  which  represents  these  principles,  will  be  defended  to  the 
last.  *  It  is,'  said  Lord  Salisbury,  '  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
tons/     He  will  have  no  vacillation  and  no  compromise:  the 

*  two  voices'  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto  are  put  to  silence, 
and  we  hope  to  shame.  It  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  privilege 
of  the  Conservative  Party  to  support  that  ^sacred  inslitutluu' 
which  *  has  held  up  the  torch  of  truth,  and  has  maintained  the 

ruths  of  Christianity  before  the  world/ 

These  are  noble  words,  worthy  of  a  statesmen  whose  views 
public  life  and  duty  are  far  too  lofty  to  admit  of  any  paltering 
rith  the  vast  and  momentous  issues  soon  to  be  submitted  to  the 
idgment  of  the  nation.  We  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
ic  day  when  that  judgment  will  be  pronounced.  We  find 
party  everywhere  animated  by  a  profound  belief  in  the 
istice  of  its  cause,  and  by  a  determination  to  make  that  cause 
riumphant.      The  Conservatives  offer  to  the  country  a  strong 
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and  vigorous  government,  anxions  to  maintain  peace,  and  parsu- 
ing  the  ends  which  lead  to  peace,  while  resolntelj  defending  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Einpire.  It  will  do  all  that  a  govern- 
ment can  possibly  do  to  restore  prosperity  to  trade,  and  to 
defend  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  It  will  avoid  the  harassing 
warfare  upon  classes  which  has  already  resulted  in  so  much 
suffering,  loss,  and  barm,  and  which,  if  further  pursued,  can 
only  produce  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  we  now.  see  around 
US — capital  driven  from  our  shores,  or  no  longer  flowing  freely 
into  commercial  channels;  agriculture  and  manufactures  alike 
depressed ;  all  enterprise  arrested,  because  no  one  knows  what 
the  next  day  may  bring  forth.  These  evils  wc  may  reasonably 
hope  to  see  disappear  under  a  strong  Conservative  Administra- 
tion, and  such  an  Administration  we  expect  tp  «ee  in  power 
before  we  are  next  called  upon  to  address  our  reai^ers. 
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•      dishonesty  of  the  Bnshl  Baiokis  4?' 

i       — MahnmmedAUaCourtofKnfiuio. 

I       iV).— Said  Paalm's  viidt  to  the  lSu<hi:. 

I       ill. — attempts  at  refonu,  480 — Ss'^n: 

1  'aaha  Bucceed.H  Gordon  as  C4of«roi>r- 

j       UeticnU,  481 — changes  and  des^^t- 

tirai,  48H— Kutchuk  Ali*s  and  Uel- 

I       bill's  expeditions,  484 — Zebcbrni»i'^ 

)       Pasbo.*'/. — GoFrdontioTemor-GcDin- 

[       of  tho  Sudan,  i7>. — rebollion,  4S^— 

I       ^(uhammed   Ahmed's    prograisBn. 

i       48fi — proclaims  his  divine  wmvv-^ 

I       487— England  refuses  to  assist  tb*' 

i       Egyptian  tiovrnt,  488 — Ool;  Sisiran 

I       sent  to  Khartum  on  n  mission  of  m- 

?iniry,  48ft  —  nownnlice  of  KgyitTiaii 
riiojM,  ih. — Abd  ol  Kadr  siioc»J'.^i 

by  Alaeddin  Panha,  4t»0 — risiiii;:  ii-- 
'  Kordofan,  491— (ien.  Hicks  sent  t-^ 
■       Khartum,  492  —  disastrous    defeat. 

493,  500— (fonlon  and  Stewart  sent 
i  out,  494  — '  uncertain  iustruottou:^ 
j  495— Gen.  Baker's  ilofbat  at  Tcb. 
j  4U7,  500— Sir  (i.  Omham  •idcml 
j  to  &iwiUciB,  A^ — H.  Ouzai's  wamio:.' 
I       appeals  from  Berber,  498 — rcbcllion 
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nmon^  the  Etiiiopic  tribes,  499— 
Otfinaii  DignanttaiOufiinlurtfCOO— 
Gen.  Stepb<ni«on's  JMttnttkmk  <b. 
— queition  of  TOUteB,  501-*dulays^  ib. 
— change  of  poUoyv  t6." 

Egypt  and  the  QlAdatencMfniBti7,5<tI. 

Electiona,  the  Oemtng,  60H-;— Mr. 
Okidstone's '  mEtntfoBto,'  569— -failure 
of  the  *  policy  *of  the  oddnMOft,  ib, 
— gloomy  reports  of  elodtioQeering 
ageiita,  6t>4—  Iffrge  ptoportioa  of  Oon- 
BtirvativeB  amou^  the  new  genera- 
tion, 16. — depression  in  trade,  507 — 
the  working  men  a  dissatisfuction  at 
Mr.  Oladatunc's  foreign  polioy,  568 — 
IiOn|  Sali8l)^ry'^  wise  pteosurcs,  569 
-4the  Badical  Coercion  BiH,,.')*0— 
the  Iriuh  Ybtc,  571— Lord  Cftmar- 
von'a  plana  for  restoring  Irish  ih- 
dostrieSf  tb.  —  dhfagreetoen^  amqpg 
the  Liberali),  572— Lord  Hartingt4>n 
at  Watcrfoot,  572-^74— Mr.  Cham- 
berlain at  Warrington,  574-577 — the 
strength  of  the  Church,  578 — Lord 
Salisbury's  declaration  of  policy,  579 
—the  Irnfa  queRtinn,  680-*our  Oolo- 
11  itti  Etnpire^j— Free  BduoatioD^  58 1 . 

Bngliah  Society  and  its  HLstori«v,  1A2 
—xvaxioiu  tnothod»of  writing  hititory. 
H8i  144^'-1AdTantage  and  chingiirs  of 
cantamporary    titoature,  146 — the 
identity  of  the    aath<»ft  ooncoKled, 
147«-KX>ntrHst  between  M.  TaiiM  and 
*  ML  *:Mdx  O'KeU,'  liS—sciinty  mate- 
riatoof  *  LerFiilea  de  John  BuU^  149 
-  "-deOiiition     of    Sooioty    'by    tlio  i 
^Foiei^  Besidesit,'  150— proroftBt.'d  I 
object   of    the  boc^    li.^-Comte 
VaeUi's    ideas  of  LoniloR  Society,  i 
];51**-tho  English  tranidation,  152 —  ; 
expnrgfttionB  by  the  Englinb  i*ub-   | 
liahers,  15ii — dntneas  of  the  *  Fori  ign  { 
Beaident,'   155— eaao  by  whieh  80-  i 
cioty  is  amuaixl,  158-^notoii0ty  hunt- 
ing,   158,    109— Walpole '  deMribes  ■ 
a    party   at   Vauxhall,    ICO,    164— 
inrtividiialfl  described  in  *  Stelety  in 
XjOndoD,'  165,  106 — uncbaritableuoss 
0^  oar  persoDAl  literature,  171. 

l&mtAX,  Mr.,  his  '  Kogload/  14fi~on  tlic   I 
*  choraoteristice  of  English  Society,  I 
150^— iafloenoa-  of  French  manners  , 
and  modoa  of  thought*  156,  irk7. 


F^nelon,28»hisroaay-Bidedncw4  29 — 
—variety  o£  opinions  passed'  npon 
him,  t&L>-H3harm  of  his  peraonnlity, 
31  —  Le  Diea*B  aeooont  of  him,  32 —  | 


described  !»y  tlie  Karl  of  Peter- 
borough, 33—his  genius  for  friend- 
Hhip,  ih. — feminine  element  in  his 
constitution,  34  —  diptomatio  tem- 
perament, 35 — diverse  constituenta 
of  his  uliuraoter,  36 — birth  and  early 
trtining,  il). — ut  tho  head  of  the 
'  S'oHVrlles  Cathotiqafs,'  37— tutor  to 
(he  three  sons  of  the  Duuphin,  ft. — 
rutires  to  tlie  See  of  Oambrai,  ib. — 
ren>«ns  for  his  appointment,  38 — 
anonymous  letter  on  tlie  King's 
foreign  policy,  39 — antagouiBm  to 
lioasuct,  i7>.  —  hostility  to  Protus- 
tontiam,  41  —  views  about  Mdme. 
Ouyon,  42— influence  as  Superior  in 
tho  '  Nouvelifs  CaUioliqaes!  43  — 
share  in  the  perscouivm  of  Pro- 
testantism, 44  —  influence  on  the 
Duke  of  Jtnrgundy,  45 — correspond- 
ence with  him,  46— controversy  with 
Ikistract,  i6. — doctrine  of  *  pure  love,* 
48,  49 — episcopal  oaroer,  50  —  pa- 
triotism BJid  charity,  51  —  liouis 
XIV.'s  averaion  to  him,  52— effect  of 
'  TWeffUt^iM,'  ft.— unoeaaing  activity 
ofhiflpou,53— versatUity  of  his  mind,. 
54 — simplicity  and  himiUity,  65. 

Ferry,  M.,  vocret  treaty  with  Gladstone 
Ministry,  265. 

Foreign  policy,  110.  ^e  Gladstone 
Miuistry- Pitt. 

Forgeries,  tho,  of  the  Abbe  Fourmont, 
503 — spurious  writings  of  Annius  of 
Vitorbo,  504  —  imiHirtnnce  of  tho 
study  of  inscriptions,  306 — tlyriocus 
of  Ancona,  507  —  Library  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  xb. — Foormont  goes 
to  Constantiuople  to  inspect  the 
libraries,  inscriptions,  tfcc.,  508 — his 
early  history,  ih, — retires  to  the  her- 
mitage of  Les  Gardelles,  509— sent 
to  Parts,  ih,, — studies  laugiwges,  310- 
— Associate  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
eoription,  511 — visits  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelngo,  ih^—vX  Athens,  512 
— gains  the  confluence  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 513— his  discoveries  in  Atticn, 
Sparta,  and  Aiuycl©,  513-515— de- 
struction of  temples,  inscriptions  &c., 
in  Spnrtfl,  516 — returns  to  Paris,  517 
—  facsimiles  of  inscriiitious,  ib. — 
drawings  of  votive  marble  shields, 
518 — state  of  his  papers  and  col- 
lections at  Ilia  death,  510— suspicions 
of  their  genuineucsa^  .'520 — Payne 
Kni^it's  examination  of  them,  521 — 
ridiculous  blunders,  522 — his  account 
of  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Onga, 
i7).— BoeEskh's  opinion  of  the  fraud, 
523— Lord  Aberdeen  exposes  one  of 
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the  furgcrieii.  r)24 — ^Baoul  Itocbctte  I 
nn  their  geiuunonoss,  ih. — T^trrmno's 
review  of  Koclifcttc's  work,  525— 
Lortl  Abcrdeon*8  dewjiptioii  of  tint 
temple  of  OugH,  525,  S26— Boeckh's 
cxaioinutiou  cjf  tliu  in8niiptiouif,5-'J 
— concliuinnsuf  their  fuixfry.  527 — 
uumber  of  geuuiuo  iiii:cripiiuit:i,  5'ZK 

ForBter,  Mr.,  his  reasous  f»r  reifi<;uing 
the  Iriali  St^crctarysLip*  270. 

Fourmont  (Al)be^.    ^ev  Korgerici*. 

Fiiince.     •Vtf  Taine  on  jHcobuiium, 

Francis,  Philip, his  peculiar  clmrucUr, 
S7 — n*juctiou  of  Nuncomnr'a  |K.*titinii   , 
for  ft  respite,  103, 101— the?  luotivia 
of  tlie  Ojuucil,  105— hid  liatred  Inr 
Impcy,  107.    Sett  Kunconuir. 

a. 

Gaino  J^wtt,  (4hiteueo   of  in  Chauu<.'l 

IsIhuiIb,  71. 
Gume  nn<]  tltc  Guinelitiws  in  Eughmd, 

218- Lortl  Grey'B  Act  iu  1831,  21»   \ 

—  its  object,   220 — tcmpiatious    to    , 
poachers,  221 — Ihf,  |»olitical  6ii]i;,  ih.   ' 
— tlKaUtius  Act  of  1874.  222— Sir  ' 
W.  Hnrcourt'd  Act,  22^1— efloct  (A'  ih*- 
fnll     ill   lunil.    ih.  —  prcyiTvutioii  nl' 
game  by  tenunt  fonDcro,  224,  225 —   ] 
(iiimii^e  to  erops,  225— olycrct  of  Ww 
u^^rariiin  a;;itatr>ra,   22*J  —  Iietlj:»  mw 
:rluH>tiiig,  227^iiistiincu  of  a    Inr;:!' 
laufli-d  proprietor   iu    the   "Wist   of 
Knghuid,  228— the  Act  of  1880,  ih.—   \ 
shoiHinj;  ovt'r  a  lenuuf  b  head.  22!^ — 
thooflice  ofgumeke(:jH;r,/t.  -relation 
lx't\vet;u  faimera   and  panudciX'petM, 
2P»0 — hetwceu  landlords  nnd  tenanti$, 
231 — tusten  nnd  prt-dili-etions  oC  thi-   ' 
agricultural  hdnuinr.   2;12      of  tin.' 
pe-iteant    farmer,    2'S'A  —  Jjovd    Wal-   ' 
t)iiiglianrfl    phin   in   Xnriolk,  231^   ! 
ilj(.-   occuiiional  poacher,  ih. — ille;;al 
siih'   of  gamr,   2u.'5— tho    regular  or  i 
\vli'»le!i!ih'  pojicht-r,  230  —  eueountt'rs 
with  poaeliera.  237 — i«.ijalty  for  car-   ' 
ryiiiy;  Jire-arms  at  night,  238— yauie- 
ilenlei-s  and  a  'certiticate  of  orijirin.*   ' 
239— <Jifficulty  i>f  identification,  240 

—  prejudice  ugaihut  the  uule  of  garni- 
hy  gi-nth'U»ou,  and  sympatby  wiili 
tlie  profossiniial  iMnieher,  241— Lord  ' 
IIiuniMlen    on    landhifda   Ixing  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  heavy  lieenoe, 
ih. — thu  iKKicherd  and  burglan*.  242  ; 
— the    country  gi'ntleman'n    inte.-rost  ! 
in  fiihl  biiorta,  212 — duties  of  luiidcd  i 
proprietors,  213.  | 

George  lAVs  love  of  nteing,  abandons  i 

Newmarket,  i5L 
Gtrorge  Lewis,  afterwards  George  L  of  I 


Euglnml,  1U2  —  marrus  his  coUhia 
k^>lu»  Dnrothoa,  193— divoroed.  Kt5. 

George,  William,  Duke  of  Hanover  and 
CVlIe,  his  proptjsod  marriage,  181  — 
brenka  his  engageaicnt.  lUii — his 
pnunieo  to  remain  unmarried,  Ihtt— 
l^ii-sjion  for  Mile.  d'tHbrtJUSe,  185— 
" anti-contract'  marriai!^-  with  h'-r. 
18C — their  maixiuge  CL-lebrutod,  10*.'. 

Gibbon,  described  by  Durgos,  114. 

Gladstone,  Mr,  sfH^-ch  on  the  iQCiim"' 
tiiK  in  1858,  4iTZ — on  our  relation" 
wiihlSouthAfri«i,531 — *  manift*h' 
for  the  coming  ekvtion,  550,  56U— 
a0crib(!8  aU  i'uilnn.9  to  tlie  TufiLs, 
501 — war  in  the  Soudan,  5t52 — enor- 
moua  c&]K:uditurc,  503 — condi^iuis 
Lord  BtHUMinftleld  for  munmoniuz 
Indian  troops  to  Maitu,  505 — and  fer 
his  timrdy  pr(n.'Autiouu  for  lrL!UiD<L 
/In— his  fortrign  iKdicy,  508 — tmusKi 
of  land  and  overthrow  of  HrHue  "' 
JjorOta,  575  —  coinpaxcd  with  Luni 
Salisbury,  579. 

Gladbtone  Ministry,  the,  ii  llirtrc'^^'ft, 
240 — Sir  M.  Ilicks-Bencli'ift    motim 
condemning  tlie  new  tlutii.-js  on  Urt 
and  spirit!},  /(*.— >lr.  .Shaw-Lcft'vn% 
account  t>f  a  Cabinet  mvf.'tiog,  *J4T 
— elation  of  the  LiU'raU  on  the  t<- 
siixnatiou  of  the.  Miniifti*rs,  248 — Mr. 
Ohauibi.Tiuin  and  Sir  \V.  liarewurt  'O 
J^tril   tSalihbury  C4Hii>entiug    to   t.-il- 
office-,   24[»— tile  hliortnoes  <if  juili:-- 
cul    nieuiorv,    2.Vt— Mr.    ttladMiXu  • 
finance,  251 — delicit  of  !.'»  OOtMN/";'. 
252— Sir  W.  Uarc4turt'rt  reprdlyi'.'' 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  coinhict  in  1^7". 
2.>3 — ignoninco  iif  thi'  iK^r>phf  on  '-"i.* 
foreign  lelatiouei,  ///. — -drtinito  }»\"  ; 
of  the  Libcnds  in  I87it,  254 — want 
and  ns4'li-.<s  Nicrilice  of  thon»>iiij'ls  ' 
lives,  2.'i0 — *  niilitarv  ftjierati-tiiy.'  :'.r 
—  Mr.    Gi.ambtrlain    on     destrtiij 
Genend    Gordon,    258 — iiikitruc(]>:v- 
to    Liird  "Wolseh.y,    ib,  ■ —  order  <f 
events  of  tJie    Kgyptixiu    war,  2*f 
— cvaonalimi  o(*  Donirolu,  20<)— 1« 
interentM  in    Kjiypt,  2G0,  201— bn: 
and   bluster  of  tla^   late   MioiHk.^- 
202 — nuflHtntunieutsaudquibblfs.!!'^ 
—views  ottbe  JvUri-sian  Govmt..iW.V- 
the  Secret  Tix-nl  y  with  Jl.  Kerry,  lA.- 
Irehind,  200-208 — the    KilmaJDlaB 
Treaty,  208-272— Far Uumt-utiir?'  («■ 
slruction,  2011 — imprinoument  ot  iff 
Irish  memU'is,  ih. — Mr.  h'ontcft  if- 
eignntion,  270 — Mr.  FaTiieil'sK-ttoik' 
Capt.  O'Shiat.    27(»,  271— Lortl  Of** 
]»eroii  the  relouso  <>ftlit<  KilmiuninB 
priionerH,  271  — tlic  Socoml  (."wrn* 
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BiU.  272— Land  Act  Bill,  275-thc 
medical  dwqitalifloatibn  cIauBe,274 — 
«pitomc  of  tho  GkuietoTi«  MitifBtry, 
275,  276-*-|H-ognosti<sationB  of  the 
Badioal  leftdetST27ti-^inllutDC'e  erf  the 
doprotiion  of  trudc«,  277 — (alflulations 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  277,  278. 

Olouaveril,  or  tho  Motiiinorphoepe,  Loiti 
Lytton's,  1 — ■hc-rcditaiT'  inflnonco^'on 
tho  t^in  hproi'S,  4  —  confusion  nt 
their  birth,  ib. — affeolion  IxHwctm 
the  two  boys,  5 — Enmnucrs  tMming 
for  his  pastoral  cnreur,  6 — dcatli  of 
Martha  Mtillor,  ib. — tho  hcnjt>s  ex- 
change Humes,  7 — legend  of  Ma- 
rietta's uoedle,  8,  0 — doath  of  £ma- 
nneif  10 — history  of  his  mother,  11 
—  and  of  Johaan  Stahl,  13  —  his 
daughter,  CordoKu,  ib. — Olcnavcrll's 
appreciation  of  her  IfthT,  14 — his 
ausw«r,  16— dik'iunia  of  his  bor- 
rowed namp,  18 — triumph  of  thoir 
love,20,21~apologno  of  tin;  *  Faluou 
and  the  l>ove,'  22-25 — vivid  eoncop- 
tkn  of  the  cbnractew,  20  —  iutro- 
daotioii  of  impcrfoct  rhynios,  27. 

Gordon,  Gen.,  appointed  Gov.-Genentl 
of  the  Btxlan,  484 — suppresses  two 
rebeUions,  485— sent  to  Khartoum, 
494— Mr.  Chamberlain  on  his  itban- 
donment,  298.    See  Egypt. 

Qreene,  Bobert,  867 — his  remarkable 
oonfesBioDi,  S68— literary  activity, 
S69~|idi|||iou8  hyi>ochondrift,  ih. — 
novels,  871— ploys,  372— their  Im- 
portanee  tb  tho  drama,  S7S. 

GreviUo,  Charles,  on  the  fa&cinatipn  of 
borao-raoinjp,  469. 

Grey,  Lord,  his  Game  I^aws  Aet,  219 
— Sir  B.  FeersanticipatioDa  realized, 
22a-on  South  Africa,  MS. 

n, 

liall,  Mr.  Hubert,  his  *  Htstorr  of  tho 
Custom-Bev6nu(>  in  Kngland,'  392. 

Hampden,  Lord,  on  n  check  for  the 
over-proservation  of  game,  241. 

Slarcourt,  Sir  ^'illiani,  his  Groniid 
Game  Act,  219,  223,  227,  228— on 
Lord  Salisbury  consentinir  to  take 
office,  249— reprolwtion  of  Mr.  Glod- 
atonc's  Dondnct  in  1877,  2oS — the 
*old  flag,' 266,  257— int  winces  the 
second  Coercion  Bill,  272. 

Karris,  James  (Lord  Malmesbnry), 
prop08«s  the  triple  alliance  betw(.»en 
England,  Holland,  and  Rnssia,  122 

*     —his  master^  t»^r,  123. 

_3Brtington,  Lora,  Ins  speech  at  Watcr- 

^    loot,  .')72^the  land  qnestion,  573 — 

■*   warning  sguinBl  *  Socialism,'  374. 


Hicks-Beach,  Sir  M.,  his  motion  on  th 

Budget,  246. 
Hicks,    General,    492— bis    disastrous 

defeat  near  Obeid,  493,  500. 
Horae  Racitig.  441— Mr.  Rice's  inaccu- 
racies, 442— Hall's  book  on  Training, 
443— indigenous  to  England,  444— 
classic  instoncee,  444,  445— the  best 
aiil  to  the  improvement  of  horses. 
445— chief  amusement  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 446 — commencement  in  Eng- 
land, 447— James  I.  the  real  founder, 
448— early  growth  of  dishonest  prnc- 
licCiS  ih. — summary  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  449— number  of,  in  1752,  ih. 
—history  of  Edward  Scamper,  449. 
450— Jockey  Club  cstablishetl,  450 
— George  IV.'s  lovo  of  racing,  451 — 
mutability  in  the  race-horse,  452 — 
Willium  1V.*8  patronage,  il>*  — 
chungCB  in  Queen  victoria's  time,  ib. 
—the  Betting  House  Act,  453-;- 
reaily-money  betting  and  the  Totali- 
Ha  tor,45 1— finances  of  tho  Turf,4.')5— 
large  sums  given  for  thorou^brcds, 
45);— ^English  horses  and  English 
jockevs,  457— St.  Simon  and  St.  fia- 

I  lien,  458,  459— Barcnldlne,  459-461 
—Plying  Childera,  Highflyer  and 
Eclipse,  461— noble  patronage,  ff>. — 

i  KoxV  interest  and  eagemets,  462— 
Lord  G-  Bentinck,  ib. — Lord  I*almer- 

1       frton  ami  his  mnro  Ilione,  463 — the 

!  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  463.  464— 
Race-meeting     Companies,     404  — 

'  changes  in  1876,  t6.— lognery  on  the 
Turf,  ib. — perceptible  improvement, 
468,  467  — betting  and  its  tempta- 
tioiiH,  468- Grevillo  on  racing.  469. 

h 

Impoy,  Sir  Elijah,  his  Impeachment, 
I        81.     See  Nuncomar. 

Ireland,  Mr.  Chamlx'rlain's  views  on, 

I       266— and  the  Channel  Islands,  76— 

and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry,  267, 

571 — the    Irish  question,  580 — and 

j       Mr.    Forster,    27(J— Lord    Bcacona- 

1       field's  warnings,  565 — and  the  Cou- 

servutivea,  570.    See  Gladstone. 


Jacobinism,    l^e  Taino. 

Jcflerics,  Mr.  Richard,  on  the  English 

peasantry,  234. 
Jetfrey,   Lortl,  on    tho    advantage  of 

writings  not  meant  for  publication  in 

treating  history,  143. 
Jockey  Club,  the,  established.  450. 
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K. 


K«ith,  Sir  Bobcrt  Mnrray,  his  finul 
conclusion  of  peace  betwi'cu  Austria 
aud  the  Forte  at  Sxistowa,  132. 

Khartum.     See  Egypt 

Kilmuinham  Treaty,  the,  271,  272.  See 
Gladatono  Ministry. 

Knight,  R.  Payne,  his  suspicione  of 
Fourmont's  iDScriptions,  520 — proves 
tliom  to  be  forgeries,  521 — on  tho 
Onga  inscription,  523. 

Kyd,  a  sensational  dramatist,  377 — un- 
certainty about  his  writings,  tb. 


Land  question,  the,  Lord  Hortingtou 
on,  673— Mr.  Cbttml)erkin,  577. 

Leeds  and  Burges  Fupers,  the,  110, 

Ixteds,  Francis,  fifth  Duke  o^  his  me- 
moranda, 111 — birtb,  IH — graphic 
description,  115— dismissal  from  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  the  Bast  Bid- 
ing, IIG — ambiiasador  to  Frauce,  ib. 
— Frime  Minister,  and  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, 117 — momentous  period  for 
England,  118 — resists  the  influence 
of  France,  120 — doscrihes  a  Cabinet 
meeting,  133— resigns  the  Secretary- 
ship, 134 — on  the  iiropoj^ed  coalition 
between  Pitt  and  ij'ox,  i:J7. 

Lodge,  Tliomos,  his  multifarious  T^rit- 
inj^s,  370. 

Louis  XIV.'s  nveraion  for  Feneloa,  r>i! 
— effect  of  •  Telemuque,'  ih. 

Lytton,  Lord,  his  '  Cilcuavuril,'  1.  Sv 
Glenaveril. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  influence  of  his  me- 
thod und  stylt;  of  writing,  144. 

nn<l  Sir  Llijuli  Impcy,   81— the 

trial  of  Nuucoinur,  82 — bad  fuith  and 
iiiiiccuraev,  84 — quctitiou  of  reiipite, 
101  — the  Patna  i'an&o,  106  — his 
*  litemry  nmrder,'  1U9. 

Hahdi,  the,  his  career,  485.     See  Mu- 
liaruiurd  Ahmed, 
urat'ti  vanity  and 
iuBiLnity,  410.    >>«  Taine 

Mnrlowe,  Christopher,  his  caretr  and 
melancholy  end.  oGO — hi:*  true  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  composition,  M'd 
—  '  Tamburlainc,"  ib.  —  subslitut'S 
blank  Vcrae  fur  rhyme  and  proBC,  ih. 
~ eflect  of  his  innovation,  ;ltj2 — iu- 
tlueuce  over  the  works  of  his  brother- 
IKK'ts,  363 — as  an  artist  an<l  critic  <jf" 
life,  364 — doiicicncies  in  his  genius, 
//*.  — '  Edward  11.',  365  —  twofoUl 
energy,  366 — gift  of  expression,  367. 


Muhummcd  AhmedV  (the  Mshdi)  se- 
eular  aud  xeligions  pn^rumnes,  Wi 
— procluiois  his  divine  mibuon,  1ST. 

N. 

Nnpier,  Sir  W^  Lieut.-GoTeroor  of 
Guernsey,  76. 

Nash,  Thomas,  his  dramas,  376. 

Newman.  John  H.,  on  the  adfantaso 
of  the  Society  of  the  Metropolis,  21o. 

North,  Lord,  endeavours  to  form  k 
Oabmet,  116— delivers  uptheScfili, 
117 — attention  to  taxation,  897. 

Nuncomar,  the  Story  of,  and  the  Im- 
peachment of  Sir  Elijah  Impcf,)^! 
— his  exhaustive  deteuoe,  83— *^ 
cused  of  forgery,  84,  88 — coomiitted 
for  trial,  89 — Impcy's  conduct,  9(^ 
Conuuaul  exauuned,  92 — Si]blnit» 
attestation,  93 — witnesses  fi»  tlie 
defence,  94-96— summing  up,8WW 
— fairness  of  the  trials  100 — tjpHtuQ 
of  respite,  ib. — its  peculiar  dKOi- 
Btances,  102 — rejected  by  the  Qm&- 
cil,  103— his  petition  toFtancHjlO^ 
104— the  Patna  Cauac,  105, 106. 

O. 

Oczokow,  taken  by  the  RnwianH,  loS 
— restored  to  the  'I'urks,  134. 

d'Olbrcusc,  Mdllc.  £lconora,  18r»  - 
*■  uuti-contract  *  of  marrioge  vitli  tb- 
Duke  of  CVlle,  ISO — knowrt  as  >tiL' 
de  Uarburg,  187 — death  of  her  chil- 
dren, 1S8 — marriage,  !£»() — decUr'/'l 
Duchess  of  Luneburg-Celle,  11*2, 

I  ^' 

'   rarnell,  Mr.,BenttojaiI.  267— huiUmr 
to  Captain  ( »'Shea.  270, 271— oll*-;:^-: 
agreement  with  Lord  Suli^bury,  ."-li-'- 
Peasant-farmcr,    the,    aud   the  G-iitX' 
]        Laws,  233. 

:   IVil,  Sir  K.,  reimiwsta  income-tax  J! 

1842, 40J— re-arranges  the  Uriff.Jt-. 

,   Peolc,  (ieorgc,  374 — his  plays,  oIJ— 

ornate  and  ditfuse  style,  ib. 

Peterlwrougb,  Earl  of,  dekoribes  FtOL- 

i       l(m,  33. 

I  IVlrizzopulo,  Demetrius,  his  impuJtiit 
forgery  of  a  Greek  in6Cripti<m,  531.'.  >■■ 
Pitt,  William,  his  Foreign  Puhcy,  U" 
—described  by  Burgos,  114~Priiiw 
Minister,  117 — his  commercial  trr.uy 
with  France,  125  127 — drafts  all  tt: 
important  despatches,  126— vip-rtnii 
measures  about  Noolka  Sound.  1-"' 
— proposed  coalition  betwet-n  U^ 
ami  Fox,  135-137 — his  taxes,  31*7- 
Triple  assessment,  HS*i> — apt>eal  U' 
,       the  i)atriotism  of  the  nation,  400. 


im>iK*ro'voLVtGi. 
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Play-house,  or  theatre,  the  first,  creeltd   I 
by  Burbttge  in  Black  Friars.  357.        | 

Poachiu^  and  Poachers,  the  occasional   I 
and    the    rugulax,    234,    235— their   | 
silent  work,  230— Iiiirdihood,  237—   ' 
dangorons  encounters,   ft. — penalty 
for  Ciirrying  firearms  at  night,  288. 

Presbyters  in  the  Early  Christian 
Church,  215. 

K. 

Rating  Act,  the,  of  1874,  219— intro- 
duced tinder  Disraeli's  ministry,  222. 

Rice,  Mr.  James,  his  '  History  of  the 
Turf,"  its  inaccaradea  and  Tfant  of 
niinntetiess,  442. 

Robespierre's  narrowness  of  mind,  410 
— intellectual  mediocrity,  420— po- 
pnlarity  with  men  and  -vromen,  421 
— Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ifc. 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules,  misunderstaml- 
ingg  with  Sir  C.  Warren,  542,  543. 

Rocbette,  Raonl,  his  defence  of  Four- 
mont,  524.    See  Forgeries. 

RoIlecoQrt,  Boron  do,  ms  expedition  to 
Jersey,  74, 75. 

S. 

Saliabiuy,  Lord,  at  Newport,  579  — 
fTonk  and  manly  doclaration  of 
policy,  ft. — on  Ireland,  580  —  the 
ColonieB,  &.— the  Church,  581. 

Shukspear&  Uie  Predecessors  of,  in 
the  KngUsh  Drama,  330— work  by 
Mr.  Symonds:  its  importance,  ib. 
—  endless  repetitions.  331  —  inao- 
ouracics,  332  —  social  characteris- 
tics of  Elizabeth's  world,  t'^.  — 
the  spirit  of  Elizabetlutn  drama, 
333  —  morbid  peculiarities  of  the 
present  stylo  of  writings,  334 — Mr. 
Swinburne,  its  fonnder  and  leader, 
335  —  Marlowe's  poems,  336  — tho 
posthumous  fortune  of  poets,  338 — 
the  fathers  of  our  drama,  339,  340 — 
history  of  the  early  En^^litdi  drama, 
340— its  moralities,  341 — fictitious 
or  historical  figures,  ib. — tmnsition. 
342— the  liomnntic  drama,  342-344 
— infiucnco  and  popularity  of  Italian 
literature  in  England,  343,  340— 
third  period  in  tnc  history  of  our 
Stage,  347 — three  distinct  schools  of 
literature,  348  —  anomaly  in  the 
plays,  ib. — third  school,  349— golden 
era,  351 — heroic  mythology,  and  su- 
perstition, 352  — social  life,  353  — 
festivities,  354 — ^period  of  peril  for 
English  poetry,  354,  355— London 
the  centre  of  social  and  iutell«ctual 
life,  350 — the  first  play-house,  357 — 


]x>pularity  of  the  drama,  35S — tho 
Romantie  drMna,  S59  —  Marlowe, 
860-307— Greene,  867-374  —  Peele, 
374-370— Nash,  Lodge,  376— Kyd, 
377  —  the  realietie  clement,  378 — 
poetic  element,  379 — Arden  of  Faver- 
sham,  ib. — condition  of  the  English 
drama  wheu  Shak:jp€ar6's  caroer 
began,  381. 

Sbaw-LcfiL'Trc,Mr.,  on  tlie  Cabinet,  247 
— his  pension,  ib. 

Bhirloy,    Prof.  W.    W.,  on   tiio   first 
Chriutioix  Council,  204. 

Slave  Trade  in  Upper  Egypt,  482,  sqq. 

Smith  Dean  Favnc,  on  the  Revision 
of  tho  Old  Testament,  285. 

Socialism,  Lord  Hartingtou'a  warning, 
574. 

*  Society  in    I^ondon,*   by   a    Foreign 
Resident,  150.    See  English  Society, 

Sophia,  the  Electress,  172 — her  mauy- 
sided,  higli-miiided  life,  173 — excel- 
lent heart  and  disposition,  174 — her 
autobiographical  memoirs,  ib. — ^their 
'  pleasant  style,  175— parentage  and 
early  life,  175, 170 — her  sister  Louisa 
Hullandiiia  described,  178 — ^her  own 
appearance  and  high  spirits,  179— 
pays  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the 
Elector,  at  Heidelberg,  180— be- 
trothed to  Duke  George  William  of 
IlnnoTcr,  181— proposal  for  her  to 
marry  Emoat  Augustus,  182— her 
hand  transferred  to  him,  183 — their 
marriage,  ib. — her  difiicult  position, 
184 — follows  her  hnsband  to  Venice, 
185 — efforts  to  convert  her  to  Rome. 
ib. — her  children,  187 — marriage  of 
her  niece  to  tlie  Duke  of  Orltans, 
188— visit  to  France,  191— her  eldest 
sou's  uropcraed  marriage  wlUi  Sophia 
Dorothea,  192 — described  by  Consul 
Kor.  104. 

Sophia  Dorothea,  189 — marrictl  to  her 
cousin,  afterwards  George  L  of  Eng- 
-land,  193 — divorced  and  dotainotl 
prisoner  at  Ahlden,  195 — hor  con- 
nection with  Kunigsmark,  199-201 — 
her  melancholy  doom,  203. 
Stephen,  Sir  James,  his  *  Story  of  Nun- 

comar.'  Stx  Xuncomor. 
Stewart,  Colonel,  on  tho  excessive  tax 
la  tito  Sudan,  480 — miseries  caused 
by  tlio  Bashi  Bazuks,  482— the  cow- 
ardice of  the  Egyptian  ofiBcers,  489 
— mission  to  Khartum,  494. 
Sudan,  the,  England  and  Egypt   in, 

470.    See  Egypt,  the  war  in,  562. 
Swinburne,  Mr.,  iiia  pccnliar  school  of 
criticism,  335 — admiration  for  Mar- 
lowe, 33G. 
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Symonds,  Mr.  J.  A.,  hia  *  Shakapere'a 
Predecessora  in  tho  Englisb  Dmma/ 
330.    See  Shakapcre. 

t/* 

Taine,  M.,  his  ^  Koie9  nwr  TAngU- 
terrt- '  contrasted  with  Max  O'Beirs 
writing,  148.    See  English  Society. 

Taine  on  Jacobiniam,  411 — cauaca  of 
the  great  political  convulsion,  412 — 
refined  culture  of  tlie  uobl&t,  413 — 
early  training  for  the  army,  414— 
tho  ClOTgy.  414,  415 — middle  cln^s, 
415— lower  middle  claaa,  416— Ma- 
rat 415-418— Danton.  418,  419— 
Robespierre,  419-422 — inflnencs  of 
Rousscan'a  principlod,  422,  423 — 
confiscation  of  property,  424—'  pre- 
emption' and  *requiaition,'  ib. — aan- 
guinary  and  repreasive  meosurea, 
425  —  centralization  of  education, 
426— the  *  bread  of  equality,'  ih.— 
Jacobin  tyranny,  427 — government 
of  Terror,  428— scarcity  of  bread, 
429— 4i3tres8  and  famine  in  Paris, 
4; lO— requisition  of  grain,  431 — as- 
aignmentof  labourers,  432 — fictitious 
value  of  the  assignata,  433 — disor- 
ders and  bread  riots,  434 — pillage  in 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and 
Itjdy,  436 — Napoleon's  coup  d'etat. 
437— the  Army  and  the  Clergy,  438 
— warning  fnr  Kngland,  410. 

Taxes  and  Taxation,  382— the  hearth- 
tax,  383 — feudal  system,  ib.  —  Hnoa 
and  Knight's  fees,  384 — Scutago  or 
sliield-money,  385— rural  and  urban, 
lb.  —  exemptions,  386  —  toll  at  tho 
porta  or  custoraa,  387  —  tho  King's 
prisage,  /b. — hutlerage,  3?s8— tlirtct 
taxation,  tV/.  —  poll-tax,  389,  390- 
income  lux,  390 — Edward  IV.'a  mode 
of  raising  money,  391 — the  Mayor  of 
t'oventry's  gift  to  Queen  EUzabotli, 
392— gradual  disuse  of  the  Poll-tax, 
393 — the  Excise,  394 — weekly  meal- 
lax,  ib.  —  sy&tt-m  of  smuggling  in- 
duced, 395 — tho  protection  of  manu- 
facturers, 390 — Lord  North's  wiee 
meaaurca,  397 — Pitt's  reforms,  ib. — 
French  Commercial  Treaty,  398  — 
Triple  assessment,  399 — income-tax 
rcimpoaed  by  f5ir  R.  Peel,  400 — Mr. 
(Hadstono  on  the  income-tax,  402 — 
Peel'a  rearrangement  of  the  tariff, 
403 — duty  on  com  repealed  by  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  ib. — low  price  of  bread. 


404— Mr.  Chamberlaiira  *  crude  pa- 
naceas,' 404-407 — gradual  extension 
of  national  cxpen<liture,  408 — iHrni- 
nntion  in  the  National  Debt,  4fKt. 
Testament,  the  Old,  Revised  Veraioii 
of,  281— the  Masaoretic  text  adoptetl 
as  the  baaia  of  the  work,  282 — no  im- 
portant variation  in  the  Xth  centurv. 

I       283— the  *  .lf(w«>rah.'    284— Eastern 
and  Weatern  Readinga,  285— Dean 

I  i'ayne  Smith  on  a  general  revision, 
ib. — absence  of  (incienfc  MSS.  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  286  —  the  Ver- 
sions on  which  the  Kevisera  rely,  iK 
— the  Septuagint,  287 — variations  in 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  M?f»^ 
288,  289  —  uncertainty  about  the 
LXX.,  290  — the  TVin/Hm*.  291- 
Syrian  version,  292 — Latin  Vuljwfc. 
tT*. — Samaritan  Text,  203 — texts  rf 
vital  importance  to  the  Chriatiu'i 
hope,  293-305— the  *  Qri/  and  tie 

*  Kthib,'  306  —  Nebuchadnezzainl 
Iddo,  307 — various  readingg,  SUt- 
ancient  authorities,  310 — *  Sht^Vari 

•  Shealah,'  312— u^e  of  the  LXX,3U 
—  1  Kings  xxii.,  38,  31.5 — mar^^ial 
notes,  31G~321— proper  names,  oiS— 
instances  of  *  Heb.,'  323  -:>2t^— critiwl 
notes,  32G— *  Moaheli '  and  '  MafchaL 
327 — importance  of  marginal  note; 
328 — nitaninslesa  transposition^  /'.. 

Tocqueville,    M.   de.    on    the  Fmi^'I. 

Clergy  before  the  Revolution,  ill 
Trade  Depresaion,  277,  507. 
Transvaal,  retrocession  of,  533. 

V. 

Vasili,  Comte  Paul,  his  *  SirUV  t'- 
Ijt>ii<Ire»t*  151.    Scfi  Knglish  Soci'>ry, 

W. 

Wall)oIc.  Horace,  d(  scribes  LadvUr- 
line  I'etersliam'a  party  to  Vauxli 
1C3,  104. 

Wnlsingham,  Lord,  his  plan  for  r?- 
tecting  the  game,  234. 

Warren,  Sir  Chas.,  sent  as  Si>rii 
Commissioner  to  Btclmanalnna.  oo- 
— raisuuderstandinga  with  Sir  E 
Robinson,  540  —  antagonism  u^ 
jealousies,  541,  542. 

Wordsworth  ou  the  *  metrical  non!.' I 
—the  style  of  .Scott's  poems.  2. 


Zebehr  and  the  Slave  Trade,  4S4. 
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